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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Whilst wt find bo<.iks of reference in most departments of sciences and 
literature in connection with European coca^^ries, daily becoming cheaper and 
more abundant, tho' e who investigate and seek for information regarding the 
sources of British India, or any of the Scicatuic and economic subjects connec- 
ted with Eastern Countries, still meet with much dilhculty and hindrance, 
owing to the neccssit> of consulting i.umerous authors whose works are scarce 
or costly. And as some inquirers arc without tlic pecuniary means c)f procur- 
ing all the requisite books and Journals, or find it impossible tt> procure them 
at any cost, whilst otliers want leisure or opportunity for such extensive 
research, it is eviilent that progress in these branches of knowledge would be 
greatly facilitated, by collecting and condensing this widely dispersed in- 
formation, thereby emihling future inquirers to gain some acquaintance with 
the results of the investigations made by the many diligent and laborious in- 
dividuals, who have devoted a great portion of their time to Collecting 
information over the v;ist areas of Southern Asia. 

My avocations while employed in India, more particularly in the past 
seven years, liavc rendered necessary for me a ccTl lection of books of reference 
relating to India and the East, somewhat more numerous and varied in 
character than private individuals generally possess ; whilst my employment a 
Secretary to the Madras Central Committees for the Circat Exhibition of IK5I, 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the Universal Exhibiting held in 1855, in 
Paris, and the Madras Exhibition of 1857, combined with duties (since 
1851), as Olheer in Charge of the Government Central Museums, have brought 
under my notice a rare variety of Eastern products and subjects (d' interest; 
and thinking that, before quitting the countries in which I have dwelt for nearly 
a quarter of a century, I might, with advantage leave to my successors in a 
portable form, the notes made on the products of the East that have come 
under my notice, combined with an abstract of useful information respecting 
these contained in my books, I have been led to show the results in the present 
shape. 

A work of this aim and character might doubtless fully occupy the life 
time of several men attainments ; and this Cyclopedia of India and Eastern and 
Southern Asia, may therefore be regarded only as a fir-.t attempt towards the 
kind of book, the want of which has been long and generally felt. But although 
fully conscience of its incompleteness in many respects, yet, I trust it may still 
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be received with all imperfections and omissions, as a useful and opportune 
addition to Asiatic literature ; at least by those who recognize the greatness of 
the saying of Emmerson, that “the thing done avails, and not what is said 
about it; and that an ‘‘original sentence, or a step forward, is worth more than 
all the censors’'* which may be made by such as are disposed to find fault, or 
who would demand in a work of this kind, a degree of perfection unattainable 
on a first trial. 

The book is merely a novelty in form, the matter it contains being as old 
as our possessions in India : it is simply a compilation of the facts and scientific 
knowledge, which authors and inquirers have been amassing and communicat- 
ing since then, to one and another and the public. But, “in our time, the higher 
walks of literature have been so long and so often trodden, that whatever any 
individual may undertake, it is scarcely possible to keep out of the foot steps of 
his precursors”,! and this Cyclopedia. I may, therefore, avow to be put an 
endeavour to make generally available, in a condensed form, the information 
acquired by those who have in any way investigated the natural or manu- 
factured products of Southern Asia, or have at any lime made its arts or 
natural history the .subjects of inquiry. Some of those whose writings I have 
made use of, have long since gone to their account, but many a labourer yet 
alive may find the result of his labours embodied here ; and I have done 
this freely, because even those whose writings I have most largely drawn, 
will acknowledge that the quaint old lines of Chaucertt still apply with full 
force; viz. that, 


“Out of the old field, as man sayeth, 

Cometh all his new corn fro' year to years; 

So out of old books, in good faith, 

Cometh all this new Sciences that men lere " 

Indeed, 1 have rather sought to collect and condense accurate and well 
ascertained facts than to present novelties; for originality is but too often 
unconscious or undetected limitation. Byron, years ago, remarked that all 
pretensions to it are ridiculous; and a wiser one than Byron has told us that 
”there is nothing new' under the sun.'’ But if there be nothing absolutely new 
in this work, 1 hope it may yet be found to contain much which to many w'as 
unknown before; and which for want of books, liesurc, or opportunity, may 
have debarred them from learning. 

The Cyclopedia is not intended to comprise the whole Science of Botany, 
nor that of Medicine or Zoology; nor to instrust in all the matters useful in 
Commerce or the Arts; but, whether examined for information or ammuse- 
ment, the botanist, the medical practitioner, the naturalist and the merchant, 


*English Traits p. 5 
tSalad for the Social, p, 317 
'ftlbid, page 321 . 
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may perhaps each find something in it which, from his engagements he did not 
know before, or though once knowing he may have again forgotten. In both 
cases, the work may prove useful, since old thoughts are often like old cloths; 
put away for a time, they become apparently new by brushing up. It 
would have been better perhaps, had a work of this kind been undertaken 
years ago, or even now were it made the joint effort of several persons : 
indeed, to render it in any way complete, would call for the resources at the 
command of a Government rather than of individuals; but we cannot have 
every thing at the time we wish, nor in the way wc wish, and it is better to have 
some one undertake it and do it the best way he can, now, than to postpone it 
to some further indefinite period. 

With a view^ therefore of laying a "'oundation as a starting point for future 
inquirers, I now undertake the commencement of a work, towards which I hope 
to receive from many quarters aid and support as I proceed : being thereby 
enabled either to produce future enlarged and improved editions of the work 
my self, placing it, as I hope, witiiin the reach of all, or seeing that task taken 
up here after, by younger men, with more lime and opportunities then are now 
before me- A dinner of fragments is often said to be best dinner, and in tne 
same way, there are few minds that might furnish some instructions and 
entertainment, from their scraps, odds and ends of knowledge. Those who 
cannot weave a uniform web, may atleasi produce a piece patchwork; and 
any items of information sent to me will be very acceptable. 

There is another difficulty which inquirers in this country have had to 
meet and struggle with ; I allude to the many languages and dialects in use in 
India and Eastern Asia, and subsequently the variety of scientific, national, or 
even local names, by which the same thing is known. The only means of 
overcoming this dilficulty was to frame a copious index of Contents; for Pope 
has well said that, 

“Index learning turns no student pale, 

yet holds the cel of science by the tail.’' 

f 

This Indexing will add to the bulk of the book, but greatly to its value as 
a work of reference, and will be carefully completed. 


1858 


Edward Balfour 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The first edition with its two Supplements contained 29,870 names and 
the work was fa\ curably received by the public and press. But my acquintance 
with these countries did not permit me to regard that number as other than a 
foundation for an enlarged and improved editic‘>n, and this second edition will 
contain about 100,000 names, under which much connected with India and 
with Eastern and Southern Asia will be found. 

I have spared neither time nor labour to make the present edipon as 
perfect as possible, but a Cyclc>pedia must necessarily ever be progressive. 

1871 Edward Balfour 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


rriHE first edition of this Cyclopadia was published in 1858 in India, the 
second, also in India, in 1873, and the years 1877 to 1884 inclusive 
have been occupied in revising it for publication in England. During this 
process, every likely source of further information lias been examined, and 
many references made. I am under obligations to many learned men, to the 
Secretariat Officers of the Indian Governments, and to the Record and Library 
Officers of the India Office, Colonial Office, and British Museum, for their ready 
response to my applications for aid. 

This edition contains 35,000 articles, and 16,000 index headings, relating 
to an area of 30,360,571 square kilometers (11,722,708 square miles), peopled 
by 704,401,171 souls. In dealing with subjects in quantities of such magnitude, 
oversights and points needing correction cannot but have occurred ; but it is believed 
that errata are not many, and will be of a kind that can be readily remedied. 

It is inevitable that difficulties in transliteration sliould be experienced 
owing to the variously accented forms which some w^ords assume even among 
tribes of the same race, also to the different values accepted in many languages 
for the same letters, and especially to the want of correspondence in the letters 
of the several Eastern alphabets ; but in this work t|aditional and historical 
spelling has not been deviated from, and the copious Indices will guide to 
words of less settled orthography. 

Men of the same race, habits, and customs, plants and animals of the same 
natural families, genera, and even species, are so widely distributed throughout the 
South and East of Asia, that local histories of them arc fragmentary and 
incomplete. India in its ethnologj’^, its flora and fauna, can therefore only 
be fairly dealt with by embracing a wider area. This is the reason why 
the* Cyclopaedia and my work on the Timber Trees include all Eastern and 
Southern Asia, the regions, the areas and populations of which may be thus 
indicated : — 
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PREFATORY NOTICE. 


INDIA, 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 

Caucasus, Russian, 

Trans-Caspian, do. 

Central Asia, do. 

IndopendeTit Turkooian Region, 

Kliiva, 

Bokhara, Thignaii, Karategiri, etc., 

Arabia, .... 

Persia, .... 

Afghanistan and Provinces, 

KatirLstan, .... 

China Proper, 

China IVin'inccs, 


(’or* -a, . . . . . 

.Iai'an and Pkovjncks, 

British India and Feudatories, 

Nepal, Bhutan, .... 
French India, .... 
Portuguese India, .... 
Ceylon, ..... 

Further India— 

British Burma, .... 
Manipur, . . . . 

Tribes south of Assam, 

Burma, Independent. 

l::^iarii, , . . . . 

Aunain, ... 

Frtuich (Jochiii-China, 

('arnbodia, . . . . . 

Malacca, Irnlependent, . . , . 

Straits Sculciuonts, 

ISLAND.S — 

Andamans, . . . . . 

Nicobars, . . . . 

Sunda bslauds, Moluccas, 

Philippines, Spanish Inmes, 

Netherland India, . . . . 

New Guinea and Papuan Islaiuls, 

British Northern Borneo, 

Australia, . . . . . 

Tasmania, . . . . . 

New Zealand, . . . . 

Total, excluding Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, 


Square Kilometers. 

Population. 

472, G66 

5,546,554 

327,068 

203,000 

3,017,700 

5,036,000 

206,500 

450,000 

57,800 

700,000 

239,000 

2,130,000 

3, 156,600 

5,000,000 

1,647,070 

7,653,000 

721,664 

4,000,000 

51,687 

500,000 

4,024,690 

350,000,000 

7,531,074 

21,180,000 

1 1,555,764 

371,200,000 

236,784 

8,500,000? 

382,447 

36,357,212 

3,774,1 0;! 

252,541,210 

234,000 

3,300,000 

508 

276,649 

3,355 

444,087 

24,702 

2,606,930 

229,351 

3,707,646 

19,676 

126,000 

65,500 

200,000 

457,000 

4,000,000 

726,850 

5,750,000 

140,500 

21,000,000 

59,456 

1,597,013 

83,861 

890,000 

81,500 

300,000 

3,742 

390,000 

6,197 

, 14,500 

1,772 

5,500 

1,693,757 

28,867,000 

296,182 

6,300,000 

677,038 

27,154,054 

785,362 

807,956 

57,000 

150,000 

2,193,200 


115,705 

489,933 

30,360,571 sq.kil. 
11,722,708 Bq. m. 

704,401,171 


^ I am under oliligatioiis to Mes.srs. Morrison & Gibb for thebr careful press- 
work. All that their art could do has been done to aid me in keeping the 
work in a compact form. 


2 OxfoiiD Square, Hyde Park, 
London, 2\th May 188:». 


EDWARD BALFOUR. 
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r \ I NE f FORM OH A KACTE K. 


CUMIN SEED, Cuminum cyminuiu. tlie alluvial plain of Babylonia furnishod them 

Kftinun ; Kemun, Akab, Cumino ; (.^omino, It,, Sp. with clay, and tlic H8(j of flucli a writing material 

Zira; Jira safed, . Pehh. Jintan, , , . Malay, will easily account for the vertical direction in 

jf/Ja ' Cominho, . . . Port, ^hich the characters were made to run,’ 

Kummen, ! ! Dan. Sir^um,* ! ! ‘. Tam 'I'lie inscriptions in the Naksh-i-Kiistum is a list 

Shah zira, . *. ‘ Dukh. Nut airagum*, . . . „ Iranian nations subject to Darius; the 

Komyn, .... Dut. Jilakarra, .... Tel. Persians attribute them to the chisel of their 

Kumin, .... Ger. Kommum, . . . Tltrk. famous sculptor Farhad. A deficription of them 

ummop, .... Ou. to be found in Sir John .Malcolm’s Persia. 

Cumin seeds, the fruits of Cuminum cyminuin, Enormous ma. jle capitals of columns are to be 
are of an ash-grey or light brown colour. Taste seen at Be-situn. There arc two tablets, the one 
warm, but not so agreeable as anise. It is containing a mutilated Greek inscription, declaring 
extensively cultivaU'd in the East, but has it to be the work of Gotarzes ; the other a Persi- 
long been introduced into the south of Europe, poJitan sculpture, adorned with nearly 1000 lines 
Sicuy, and Malta. It is found in the Sutlej of cuneiform writing, exhibiting the religious 
valley between Rampur and Sungnain, at an vows of Darius Hystaspes after his return from 
elevation of 7000 to 9000 feet, and its 8ee<ls the destruction of Babylon, on the revolt of its 
arc exported tx) the plains. IG cwts. of the fruit udapati, Nehuchiiduezzar, the pretended son of 
yield about 44 lbs. of the oil, which has a j)aIo Nebunet. Both Ctesias and Isidore mention a 
yellow colour, and is limpid, of a dis. grecablc i statue and pillar of Semiramis at Bapt-anc, but 
smell and acrid tast-c^ ; sp. gr. 0 J4o, The Svicds the sculptures of JSemiramis and the inscription 
are used as a condiment in India, and the oil is in Syriac chametera have wholly disappeared, 
used in medicine; it is a stimulant canninative. Baghistari is traditionally described as the pleasure- 
The seeds were formerly much employed oa an grounds of Semiramis. According to Sir H. 
external application in emplastrum an i cataplasm.i Rawlinpon, D’Anvillc first suggested the identity 
cumini, and still by Jews in the process of cir- of Be-situn with the Baghistane of the Greeks, 
cumcifiion. The seed is particularly prized by the nnd there are good grounds, from the ancient 
Mahomedans, wdio season theii* cakes with it. — notices of this jdace, for supposing him to be 
Ainslic ; Roxh. ; Royh’ ; Slcicart ; Mason; O'Sh. correct. Ktyinok)gi('.alIy considered, the evidence 
CUMMUM, a town in the Hyderabad dominions, is even more striking. To solve all difficulties, it 
where seams of coal have been struck. may perhaps, he adds, be admitted that the 

CUM FAS. — ? A light, brown-coloured woodof sculpture did really exist in the lower part of the 
Fenang, a large tree, used only for planks. rock, scarped by the Assyrian queen ; and that 

GUMRBAND. Hind, Waist-bch. Kamar- Khusru Farvez, when he was preparing to make 
biindbna means literally, to gird up the loins. the scarped surface the liack wall of his palace, and 
CUNDALAH FALLA H. — ? A bamboo- for that purpose began to excavate deeper in the 
coloured wood of Travancore, used for ssmlals. mountain, dcstroywl the sculptures, and removed 
CUNEIFORM. CHARACTER, also called the all further trace of them. With regard to the 
arrow-headed, also the wedge* shaped character, pillar of Semirumis, it is very curious that an 
was used for the Bactro-Medo-Persian language orientai writer of the 15tli century should de* 
of the dynasty of the Achemenidai. It was first scribe the rock of Bo-situn from liis own obser- 
observed at Be-situn, a little village at the foot of vation, as though it were sculptured in the form 
rocky mountains, wdiich arc covered with has- of a miiiarch or minaret. Certainly nothing of 
reliefs. Cuneiform or wedge-like writings have* the kind now remains. Tlieir language is ancient 
been discovered oil the solitary monument of i^ersian, Indore tiiat of the Zend, w'hich represents 
Cyrus, on the Murghab, on the ruins of Ferse- the Persian language previous to the time of 
polis, on the rocks of Be-situn, near the frontiers Darius. General Fcrrier says the existence of 
of Media, and on the precipice of Van in Armenia, bricks with cuneiform chanicters among the rivers 
Grotefend in 1802 ascertained that these were of Balkh, had been remarked by previous travellers, 
letters, and to be read from left to right ; but and, he adds, is of much interest, as no other 
Milliter, Tyclmcu, Burnouf, Lassen, Hindi, Cppert, similar relics are ki^jwn so far to the east. Sir 
Norris, Schrader, Le-Normant, the Rev. A. H. Henry Rawlinson suggestf^ that they may l>elong 
Sayce, Sir Henry Raw'inson, and George Smith, to the Kuahan (a famous Scythian race), who held 
have laboured so that we now have translations, Balkh in remote antiquity, and whose bricks, 
grammars, and dictionaries. Mr. A. H. Sayce, stain j)ed with cuneiform Scythic legends, are also 
while reserving his opinion on tiic subject of the fouiui at Susa, and on the shores of the Persian 
early connection of the Chinese tuid the primitive Gulf. M. b'errier found great numbers of baked 
Accadian population of Chaldaoa, says : ‘ The bricks, nearly three feet long and four inchea 

cuneiform characters of Babylonia and As.syria thick, scattered about (ho citadel of Furrah, an 

are, as is well known, degenerated hieroglyphics, ancient town which was plundered by Chengiz 

like the modern Chinese characters. The original Khan. 'I’imt their origin was certainly anterior 

hieroglyphics were invented by the Accadians, to that of the town, was plainly indicate! by the 
before they descended into Babylonia from the inccript ions upon them, in the cuneiform character, 
mountains of Elam, and I have long been con- The existence of bricks with cuneiform charactere 
viiiced that they were originally written in vertical at Furrah is very important, and is not mentioned 
cSlumno. In no other way can I explain the fact bv any other traveller. ^Ihe size of the bricks is 
that most of the pictures to which the cuneiform also remarkable. The only place where bricks of 
characters can be traced back, stand upon their so large a size have been found, is in the kitchen of 
sides. There is evidence to show that the inventors Sardauapalus, at Calah or Nimrud. Bunsen says 
of the hieroglyphics used papyrus, or some wmilar the hrst cuneiform character was Median or west 
vegetable substance, for writing pfurposes, before Iranian, and is to be distinguished from the 
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CUN(J*QUA. 


ClIl’AXfA CANESC’KNS. 


laiiKuarre of tbc Zend books, which is oaai Inmian, | 
or Old Bacirian worn down. | 

Cuneiform inscriptions of Armenia, Azerl)ijan, j 
and Elymais, arc in Scythic or Turanian dialects, j 
The third column of the trilin{;nial inscriptions of ! 
the Zagrus range is also Scythic. ! 

A clay tablet has b<'‘cn found at Cappadocia, 
relating to the gift of certain silver articles to 
the sun-god. The character is a peculiar kind of 
the cuneiform; and tablets with, the sanm character 
have been found by Mr. Kassam in 1880 at Kou- 
gunjuk. From this it is 8np]>o.sed that Cappadocia 
also had a clay library, A collection of btOO 
cuneiform tablets were discovered by Mr. Itassain 
at Sipj>ara, near Babylon, It is supposed that 
these tablets are the library mentioned by Berosus, 
which contained antediluvian records copied from 
earlier documents by King Sargon t, wdio lived 
1800 yeare n.c, — iii. pp. 4r)7, 570 ; luL 
Ftrrier^ Jouru. pp, 207, 808; (i. ii. 

p. 845. 

CUNG-QUA, a restiijg-place for travellers, or 
rather for otTiccrs of Government, in Lin-Choo. 
The Oung-qiia corresponds very nearly to the 
Turkish khan and the Indian sarai, exccj)t that, 
being used only by persons of some consideration, it j 
is in every res 2 )cct far more neat and elegant The | 
house resembles a private dwelling of the In tt(‘r j 
class . — American ICjcpedition lo ./npuc, p. tSO. 

CUNNINGHAM- Four brothers of this name, 
sons of Allan Cunningham, sought a career in 
India, two of whom rose to distinction. 

Cunningham, J. D., an ofheer of the Bengal 
Engineers, an extensive rout rihu tor, chiefly on 
archaeological subjects, to the Journal of tlie 
Bengal Asiatic Society. A disiinguislied anii- 
nuary, statist, and gcogra]»her. Kesidtiit at 
Bhojial ; ob. 1851. Author of Dcycrijttion of 
Kunawar, in the Bi, As. Trans, xiii. part 1, 
1844; On the Kuins of Futharec, ibid., 1818, 
xvii. ywirt 1, 805; On the Lingam of Bhoj})ur, 
ibid. 151 ; Notes on the Antiquities within tlie 
Districts of the Bho|>id Agency, t;tc., ibid , 1847, I 
p. 780; History of the iSeiklis, l.ond. 1828, Cal. i 
kev. No. xxii. j 

Cunniiigham, (JeiUTal A., of iln F-eugal Ihigi | 
ncers, author of Discovery of Buddiiist City of J 
Samkassa, Loud. As. I'rans. vii p. 212: Journal 
of a Trip through Kulu and I.afud to the Chumu- 
reri Lake, in l-adakh, Bl. As I'raus. j8}8,xvn. 
201 , Memorandum deUuling the Boundary be- 
tween the Territories of Mtdiaraja Gnlab 8iiigh 
and British India, etc., ibid. 285 ; ^'eritic-ation j 
of the Itinerary i/f I it wen Tlai.nng; thtough An.oia j 
and India, ibiti. 47<> ; Froposed Ai ‘J'.'C' h g ;- d ' 
Inveatigatioiq ibid. 585 ; Desci i])tJon ol .Aficu-ni j 
Gems and Seals from Bactnrp trie Funjaub. and j 
India, ibid., 1811, 147 ; l*iaH;\y on the -\rian Order ! 
of Architecture, as ex}ubit<*d in the JVinples of j 
Kashmir, ibiti. , 1848, 211 ; I)eRcri}*tion.s <>f, and i 
Detluctions from the Considoratiou of, some* new 1 


brigade. He was one of the besieged garrison of 
Jalalabad. — />r. 75n.s7’.v Cafalinfrn . 

CUNNIXGHAMIA LANCKOLATA. The lance- 
leaved j)ine. In parbs of (Jhina is in great 
abundance; indeetl, this species, and the more 
common Finns Sinensis, arc almost the only trees 
of any size which grow in mihuo mountainous 
districts. — Fortune's BVon/i r/;n/.v, j>. 88, 

CUNNINGHAMIA SfNEN^S. It Br. 

San iimh, Sha-muh, (‘lilN. j CJnna . . . Eno. 

Grows in China and Japan, at a distance from 
the sea-coast. 'I'imbor rained for making cothn.' , 
flooring, furniture, hou.se- frames. It is less liable 
to the attacks of insects than the Finns Siiieimis, 
but in <lamp ground is less suited for j>i!e8, par- 
ticularly if exposed alternately to air and dairq). 
Its charcoal is used for gun])owaier. .V/oV/o 

CUON lUriTHANS. Jerdon. Wild dog. 

(5\ni.M DukhunensiH, Snkrx. j (5ion primaiviia, Hmltjitim. 
C*. familiaris, var,^ t'tliot. j 

Pao ho, .... linoT. ; Bnhu-tum, , . . Lkpck. 

I Eram-iiaiko, . Gono, | Kolsun, Kolusna, . Mahu. 

Bhosa, lihooiisa, . lli.M. j Kolsii, KohiMra, . ,, 

I liuanKa, ... ! Bben iiai, . , . Malkal. 

Jangli Itankuttii, . iliND. | Dhole, .... SiNuH, 

Sonak, Bankutta, , ,, j Sidda-ki, .... Thj. 

KahnaBy . ,, j Koza kuta, . TfL- 

Sakki Rarai, If VOKiiAliAi;. | Ailavi kuhi, - . . ,, 

H:>it lum. . - K A.SH.M. ! 

Till* Cuon rutiians is common in Ceylon, and 
is found over all the Feiiinsula, jungles of the 
Dokhan, ami S. Mahratta country, Malabar, Neil- 
gherries, and Assam, Burma, and the I^Ialay 
IVminsula. See Dog. 

CCF. 

( bupc; 'I'lisso; i .'obcUit, Fli. { Cappa ; Taz.’in, . . . It 

Ivocher ; Sr.hhick, , i Jbcki-r, Sr. 

I’iala, .... Hi.M) j (\>pa ; .... Se. 

Several of the drinking iae,c« of India ami Asia 
ns<‘ the cup or piala to welcome the coming guest, 
j (’olouelTod UdiK u.s (p. 877) regarding t he love of 
Btreuig drink and indulgence in it to exeess, so deep- 
rooted in the Scandinavian, Asi, and German 
tribcH, ami in winch they showed ihclr Gefcic 
origin, that the liajput is not behind li'S brethren 
either of Scythia or Europe. Though piuhibited 
by ordinancCH which govern the eudinary Hindu, 
tlie Itajput welcomes Ins guest witii the, imniwar 
jaahi, or cup of requc.st, iu which they drown 
ancient enmities. The heroes of t)din never 
relished a cup of mcaxl more than the Bajput his 
madhva ; and the bards of Ecandinio ia and I5»j- 
wara are alike eloquent in the praise of the bowl, 
on w'hicli th<‘ Bardai exhausts every rne.taphor, 
and cali.s it ainbro.sial, immortai. The Bard, as lie 
sjp.s the arnbrii.sia, in vshicli sjiarklcH the ruby 
see<I of the pomegranate, rchear.scs the glory of tlie 
Uajput race. Kvtu in the heaven of India, the 
Hindu warrior's paradise, akm to Valhalla, the 
Kajjmt has liiscup, wdiich is si rved by tlie Apsaras 
the tw'iu hister of the CiOestial Hebe of Scania. ‘ I 
shall quad full g{>l>lets amongst the gods,’ says the 


Boctrian Coins, ihiih, 1840, ix, }»j>, h(>7. 1217 ; 
Bhilsa Topes, Loud. 1858. in tlie year 1871 


dying Getie warrior,'! die laugluug,’ are sentimeDts 
which Avould be appreciated by a ibajpiit. Cu2)8 


he was ap}>ointed Superinteuflent of the Archaio- wiHi tlio Tibetans are mad(‘ of maple knots, 

logical 'Survey of India, and ha.s printed annual produced on the maple by tlie Balanaphora. Those 
reports; Bubseijiienfly the Kev. James Burgess Hie ultra Gangetic iiices in Burma, and 

was appointed to the Survey J the Bombay Hie Shan Stub s, are lacquered bamboo ; those of 
Presidency. China ami Ja|>au are of jiorceiain, — Hajasthan. 


Colonel Francis ('uniiiijgham, the youngest non, CEi*ANlA CANESCr-r 
joinoii tlie Madriuj army, and aimust immediittely Molin-xa c.uiuhcent;, ItoxU. 
took fiart in the Afghaji war, and was in Sales Amha curb. 


i Siii»uuluH ti4rKi>bylluB, Vat 
. Majih. 
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CUPANIA SAPIDA. 


CUrKE.SSUy TOUULOSA. 


Cupania is a genus of plants l)clonging to the 
natural order &pindacea-. C. pcntaphylia is 
figured in Wight b leones ; C. lasvia grows in 
Bourbon and Mauritius ; C, MadagoscarenBia 
grows in Madagascar. C. cancsccns is a tree of 
tl»e Circars and Kandalla, and common in the 
Upper Ghat jungles of the Bombay side. Wood 
of average quality, white ; not equal to Sapindus 
rubiginoBUB, and does not bear exposure. — J)r». 
Roxh.^ Gibson f p. 94. 

CUPANIA SAIMDA. Camhess. Blighia Bapt<ia, 
Kon.; a native of Guinea, cultivated in India for 
it« fruit. It is the Akec of Africa, and was in- 
troduced into the W. Indies by Bligh.— 

CUPf. Tam. An article of fenuilo jewellery 
worn on the hea<l. 

CUPID, the Oui idon of the French ; Cupido, 
Liebesgott of the Germans; Kama of the Hindus. 
Amongst the Hindu deities Kama bikes the i>lace 
of Cupid. Ananga is a poetical epithet oi the 
Hindu Cupid, — literally, incorporeal, from a, 
pirivative, and Anga, a body. — Jkojaythan, i. 205. 

CUPPAS. Hind. Cotton plants; I\'tgH for 
cotton, Cuppaaia, cotton sceihs. 

CUPPAY MAYNIE. Sin(;ii. A plant, accord- 
ing to the nativcrt, with which cats are so 
enchanted timt they play with it as the;, would 
with a captured mouBC, throwing it into the air, | 
watching it till it fall, and crouching to see if it I 
will move This seems the billi-lotan, the Acalypha I 
Indica, one of the cat-rolling plants, H]>ecie8 of 
valerian, melissa, or nepeta. — 'Vennant^ (.'eylon. 

CUPPUM. Tam. A fishing hamlet. 

CUPPA, a human skull, the calvarium, iu Hindi 
dialects pronounced cupar. 1'he cup of the 
Scandinavian worshipperH of 'Ihor, the god of 
battle, was a human skull, that of the fvie, in j 
which they showed their thirst of blood, borrowed 
from the chief of the Hindu triad, H.ar, the god 
of battle, who leads his heroes in the red field of 
slaughter witli the cupra in his hand, with which 
he gorges on the blood of the slain. — 7od. 

OLH’KESSUS, a genua of plants of tlic natural 
order Pinaccaj, of w hich there arc sevrral Biiecica. 
C. Australis, Vets., is a tree of New Holland ; C. 
faatigiata, C. funcbiis f'orifnu\ of China 

and the Himalaya; C. glauca, Lam.^ the Gi>a 
cedar tree of the gardens of liunibay and the 
Dekhan, a name also applied to the 0. Lusitanica, 
C. sempervirens, Linn,^ C. horizontalis, the spread* 
ing cypress, a haudsomo species. The common 
cyjiress grows in the Iliinalavaa, iu Italy and the 
S.E. of Europe, and in and the southern 

parts of N. America. C. thuyoides is the white 
cedar of N. America, where it.o chips are uswl 
medicinally as a stomachic; and C. toruloaa, Lamh^ 
78 the twisted cypress of the Himalaya, Bhutan, arid 
Niti. — Voujt ; Stewart; Fortune; Jlidddl. \ 

CUPHE'SSUS FUNKHRIS. Forhine. The 
funereal cypress ; grows in the Ilimulaya and 
in China. It is a most VuNVutiful tree, a 
weeping cyprcBS. Fortune says that it rises 
about sixty feet in height, having a stem os 
straight ns the Norfolk Dlund pine, and weeping 
branchips like the willow of St. Helena. Its 
branches grow at first at right angles to the main 
stem, then describe a graceful curve upwards, 
and bend again at their points. From these main 
branches others long and slender bang down 
perpendicularly, and give tho whole tree a weep- 
ing and graceful form. Us stem is perfectly 


straight, like the Cryptomeria, and its lcave» aro 
formed like those of tlic arbor- vita*, only mure 
slender and graceful. — Fortune's Dhl. 

CUFKESSUS GEAUCA. Lam. 

C- Liisitanioa ? j C. penilula ? 

The Sarav, or Goa cedar, is a tall, elegant, and 
graceful tree, well adapted for border walks in a 
garden, being always green, and a favourite with 
the natives of Indu It grows easily, and is gene- 
rally planted alternately with tho arcca or betel-nut 
tree. Slips, if taken off before the commencement 
of tho raiiKs, and planted in beds shaded from the 
sun, take root ; each slip should bo six inches 
apart, and if common care is used, one-fourth of 
the planlH will strike and grow. After that they 
may be put out in nursery beds, at tho distance 
of one foot from each other, until required for 
transplanting to w'hero they are to remain. Its 
lei. /C8 hav(i a singularly glaucous colour. — JLiddelt, 

CUFRESSUS^OBTUSA. Von Mueller. Retino- 
Bpora obtusa, S. and Z., tho Hinoki of- Japan, 
forms a great part of tho forests of Nipon; attains 
a height of h() feet, with a stem 5 feet in circum- 
ference, Tho wood is white-ve'ned and comjmct, 
and assumes when planed a silky lustre, used for 
temples. 

Cupressus pisifern, To/i Mueller, Chammeyparis 
pisifera, X and Z., i.s a very hardy tree of Japan, 
ri.sing 30 feet high, stem 3 feet iu diarnetcT, of 
beautiful aspect and quick growth, — Von Mm (Ur. 
CUFRKESUS SEM FERVIRENS. Willdc. 

Shajr 111 Hyat, . . Auab. 1 Cypresii, , . , , Kno. 

.... . Dukh. I iSaro, Barv, Hinik, Fkiis. 

The FruU. 

Haubor, Maju phur, Hjhd. | Mai-sabz, Saro-bij, HlNI>. 

'I'he (ypresH tree is n native of tho warmer 
parts of Europe, though it has long been trans- 
ferred to gardeufl for t)»e sake of its deep coloured 
evergreen branchoB and leaves. I’he gates of 
Constantinople, famous for having stood from the 
time of Constantine to that of Pope Flugcno iv., a 
period of 1100 years, were of cyprees wootl. It is 
Iiaixl, elastic, and eirong, rcsiMts worms, and its 
oilour repels insects. 3’hc tree grows in the 
outer Himalaya up to 5000 feet, and attains a 
girth 0 to 8 feet, and a height of 40 to 45 feet ; 
it also grows ut Kubul, but i)r. Stewart says its 
wood is of no enperiai value tliero. Its fruita 
w'cre formerly usimI in meibcinc, but aro now 
obaoleto. Oriental phylficia^ 8 used to send their 
[latienta labouring under lung discaaes to breathe 
the air of Caiidia, where the.cypresH was abundant, 
in tho per suasion that tho emanations were parti- 
cularly wholesome. The precise period or the 
age to which the tree lives has nut been clearly 
ascertained. In some countries this tree ib 
plant t*d over the graves of tiie dead as an emblem 
of immortaHty. — O'Sh.; Irvine; Euy. Cyc. ; BooL 
of Trees : Stewart; Ihofy ; Vviyi, 

CUPRESSUS TOKCLOSA l)..rhm. 

Dcodfti\ . SmhKJ. } Xfevi cUur of . . t Kavi. 

Tang-shm, , . liHur. I Oolla of . , . SuTLlJ. 

Nawir, bvwar,PANJ. j 

This tree grow!^ on the Ravi and Beas, on the* 
outer hillfi near the Sutlej, in Kulu, Iu NainiTal up 
to 8000 feet ; and Ur Stewart had seen a tree 120 
feet high and i5 feet in girth. It grows also in 
Bhutan and Niti. In Naiui Tal it is used for 
roofs. In ite enfttcen localities, the tree ia deemed 
sacred, and is not foiled ; and iu Kulu iinagoa are 
made of its wood. H occurs in the N.W. Hiina^ 
Eo7 



CUKAO. 


CURCUMA ANGUSTIFOLIA. 


laya in a solitary clump at the junction of the 
Budhil 'with the Itavi, but is not found further to 
the west. It is found in the Sutlej valley between 
Ranipur and Sungnam, at an elevation of 6000 to 
8000 feet The wood is hard, elastic, strong, 
resists worms, and its odour repels insects. Its 
duration is very considerable. — Fortune's Tea 
Districts; Stewart; Voigt' Cleghorn^ Panj. Itep, 

CURAO, also written Karao, seemingiy from 
Karana, to cause to do, to compel, is the term 
given among the Jat, Gujar, Ahir, and other non- 
Aryan races, in N.W. Hindustan, to concubinage 
generally, but more especially to marriages of 
widows with the brother of a deceased husband. 
The practice, which is also known to the eastward 
by the name of Oorhuree, in the Dekhan of But’liee, 
and in other provinces by the name of Dbureecha, 
is followed among these races, but is not very 
openly confessed even among them, as some 
degree of discredit is supposed to attach to it. 
It is only younger brothers who form tiiese con- 
nections, elder brothers being prohibited from 
marrying their younger brothers’ widows, but 
among the Jat of Dehli even this is not prohibited. 
The practice has been common among several 
nations of the East, The Jews followed this 
custom ; in Egypt it was admitted for a child- 
less widow to cohabit with a brother of the 
deceased husband ; and when the law s of Menu were 
enacted, Gurao appears to have been a recognised 
institution. But, as is not unusual with the 
institutes, of Menu, there is much contradiction 
between the enactments relating to it. From a 
consideration of all the passages on the subject, 
it appears that failure of issue was the point on 
which the legality turned. He who wiis begotten 
according to law on the wife of a man deceased, 
or impotent, or disordered, after due authority 
given to her, is called the lawful son of the 
wife (ch. ix, 17G). From the fact of Draupadi 
marrying the five Fandu brothers, we learn that 
polyandry must have prevailed amongst the 
races of that period ; and if polyandry, the 
practice of Gurao was no doubt jiot uncommon ; 
mdeed, Vyasa, the compiler of the Mahabharata, 
was himself appointed to raise up offspring to his 
deceased brother. There is perhaps no circum- 
stance which 80 strongly shows the northern 
descent of the deified heroes as this marriage. 
Herodotus tells us that practice prevailed 
among the nomadic Scythians, as it does at 
present 'among the Bhotia. The practice is 
adopted also by the Nair race of Malabar, between 
whom and the people of the Himalaya, Wilson 
traces the obscure vestiges of a connection. 
Amongst the Jat, Gujar, and Ahir, children 
born Gurao are considered legitimate, and are 
entitled to inheritance accordingly, Gliildrcn 
begotten by the woman previous to Gurao, 
except in the case of fraternal Gurao, are known 
by the name of Kudhelura, and do not inherit the 
property of the father-in-law. — Elliot^ Sup. Ghss,^ 
quoting Rccherches Phil, sur les Egyptiens et les 
Ghinois; Selections from the Mahabharata^ pp, 8 
and 66. 

GURARE or Wourali of Guiana, prepared 
from the bark of Strychnoa toxifera, Schomh.^ 
a virulent poison usea by the Indians to tip 
weawns for war and the chase. 

CURB, also Kurubar, the Cunimbar race. See 
Omrumbar; Kurumbar. 


C URBAN. Arab. A sacrifice. See Kurban. 

GURCULIGO, a genus of plants of the nat. 
ord. Atnaryliacese, the narcissus tribe. In 8.E. 
Asia are C. brevifolia, ensifolia, graminifolia, 
latifolia, Malabarica, orchioides, paucifioro, plicata, 
recurvata, Sumatrana. C. brevifolia is the Musli- 
kund of Bombay. — Roxb. ii. p. 143. 

GURCULIGO LATIFOLIA. Lambay, Malay. 
A broad-leafed plant of Borneo, with a yellow 
flower. Its fibres are woven into a strong cloth. 
— Ihirhidge^ p. 155. 

GURCULIGO ORCHIOIDES. Gartn. 

Telnur mudul, . . Beng. Nila pana, . , Malkal. 
Tamuli, .... ,, Nilapanay kalangu, Taii. 

Siah musli, . . . Durh. Nalla-tadi gadda, • Tjel. 
Nia mualn . . . Hind. Nalla atta gadda, • ,, 

This plant grows in the Eastern Archipelago, 
and in all parts of India. Its tuberous and 
wrinkled root is in a slight degree bitter and 
mucilaginous to the taste, and is preBcril)ed in 
electuary. — Roxh. ; Ahislie. 

GUKCULIONIDiE, a family of coleoptera. A 
Ijirge curculio (Rliynchophorus, Such.) nearly as 
large as the stag-beetle of Great Britain, and called 
the red beetle, from a red mark on the iipi>er part 
of its breast, is paid to destroy the cocoanut tree. 
See Insects. 

CURCUMA, a genus of plants of the nat. order 
Zingiberacese, growing in the south and east of 
Asia. The tubers of many species furnish a 
fecula, which is sold as East Indian arrowroot. 
G. augustifolia, Roxh.j grows in Travancore, the 
N. and S. Konkans, Nagpur, and Benares, and is 
that commonly used for the E/ist Indian arrow - 
root. C. caulina, Graham^ of the Mahabaleshwar 
hills, furnishes the Mahabaleshwar arrowroot. 
C. pseudo-montaim, Graham., yields Katnagherry 
arrowroot, and is probably Roxburgh's C. mon- 
tana, and Royle’s G. kushoor of Sirinore and 
Bissehur. C. dcci]>ieuB, Dalzell^ C. zedoaria, 
Roxh.^ and C. arnada, Roxh.., grow on the western 
side of peninsular India, and all yield feculm. C. 
rubcBcens, of Bengal and Travancore, and C. 
leucorrhiza, are siiniiariy used. The species 
known in the soutli and east of Asia are about 
forty in number, — ajrugiiiea, arnada, angustifolia, 
aromatica, attenuata, cicsia, caulina, comosa, 
coitiata, elata, ferruginea, gi-andiflora, latifolia, 
leucorrhiza, longa, montana, Neilgherriensis, or- 
nata, parviflora, pctiolata, plicata, pseudo-mon- 
tana, reclinata, lioacoeaua, rubcscens, strobilina, 
viridifiora, xautliorrliiza, zedoaria. The particles 
of East India arrowroot are very unequal in 
size, but on the average are larger than tnose of 
West India arrowroot. — Roxh.; O'Sh.; Voigt; 
Birdwood ; Drury. 

CURCUMA AMADA. Roxb. Mango ginger. 

AmHtla, .... Beng. | Aru karila kachoram, Tkl. 
Tommon munga, Malay. | Bbadgrandika, . , „ 

A plant of Gujerat, Konkan, Bengal, and Java. 
The root is called mango ginger, from its peculiar 
smell while fresh. It is a gentle stimulant, but 
now onlv used as an article for seasoning food. 
Aru kanla, meaning * six eyes,* and Shadgrandika, 

‘ six-jointed,' are ako syne, of C. caesia, and* pro- 
bably refer more correctly to 0. zedoaria, or ‘ long 
zedoary.* — Roxh.; Voigt; O'SL 

CURCUMA ANGUSTIFOLIA. Roxh. I p. 81. 
TikhoTj Tikor, v . Hind. I Koa, Kogha, . Malkai^ 
Kughai, . . . Malical. I Kua-maoc, * . . Tam. 
Kuay kaloDg, • . „ I 
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CURCUMA AROMATICA, 


CUREA. 


Narrow-leaved turmeric, grows wild in all the 
hilly parts of the centre of the Peninsula, in 
Central India, in the forests, extending fi*om the 
banks of the Sone to Nagpur, abundantly on the 
Malabar coast, and is very generally cultivated. 
Its tubers are found at the end of fleshy fibres, 
which meet together, forming a crown, and they 
yield part of the East Indian arrowroot of com- 
merce. The method of preparing arrowroot is 
substantially the same, from whichever plant it is 
extracted. The commercial value of the East 
Indian farina is very much below that of the 
Maranta arrowroot. It is less used as an article 
of diet, but is largely bought by the starch 
makers of London. The tubers should bo planted 
in a good rich soil, about one foot apart, just 
before the roiiij season, and taken up as soon as 
tlic leaves are dry. Rats, porcupines, and wild 
hogs are very destructive to it, both v’hen first 
planted, and also when ripe. 8uch tubers as 
are required for seed should be kept in a dry 
place in sand. — Roxh. ; (TSh.; Simmonds ; Rng, 
Cyc.; M, K. J~ Reports; Ainslie^ Ronde^ MSS. 

C URC U M A ARC M AT I C A . .S'u Usb. 

Curcuma zixloaria, /b>xb. j Wiki turmeric. 

Uun liakli, , . . Bkng. 1 Jungli haldi, . . Hind. 

Grows in China, the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago, Malabar, and Henga), ami its root is 
used as a perfume, and also medicinally. It pos- 
seraes tonic and aromatic proportic.s. — Roxh. 

CURCUMA LEUCORKHIZA. Roxh. Tikur, 
Hind., Beng. Grows wild in the forests of Bchar 
and at Bhagulpur. Arrowroot is made from its 
long straight roots, often a foot in length, and 
of a pale yellow inside, by rubbing them on a 
stone or beating them in a mortar, after which 
they are rubbed in water by the hand, and 
strained through a cloth ; the focula having sub- , 
sided, the water is poured off, and the arrowroot j 
dried for use. — Roi^.; Voigt; (fSh.; Eng. Cyc. i 

CUUCUMA LONGA. Roxh. Turmeric. ‘ 
Amomum curcumn, Gmct, 

Zir8ud;Uruku88af’r,AKAS. IManjcIla kua, . MalEal. 
Haldi, , Bkn., Duk., H. Zard chobeh, . , .Dehm. 
Arisina, .... Can. Karkura, ... „ 

Kupeirofl Indikos, . (tK, Haridra ; Peoia, . Sanhk. 
Haradiil, , Ouj., Singh. Munjal, . . . , Tau. 

Koonhet,. . , Malay. PaHupu; Pampi, . Tkl. 

Turmeric is grown all over India and the 
Archipelago, frequently along the edge of fields of 
ginger, in the Paiijab, Siwalik tract, and outer 
hills, from 2000 U) 5500 feet, up to the Ravi at 
least, and occasionally beyond that It has large 
whitish flowers, with a faint tinge of yellow, the 
tuft greenish white. In cultivating it, the ground 
must be rich, friable, and so high as not to be 
drowned in the rainy season, — such as the Bengali 
ryots about Calcutta cull danga. It is often 
planted on land where sugar-cane grew the pre- 
ceding year, and is deemed a meliorating crop. 
The soil must bo well ploughed and cleared of 
weeds, etc., and in April and May, according as 
the rains begin to fall, the soil is raised into 
ridges 9 or 10 inches high, and 18 or 20 brood, 
wf^ intervening trenches 9 or 10 inches broad. 
The cuttings or sets, consisting of small ixirtions 
of the fresh root, are planted on the tops of the 
ridges, at about 18 inches or 2 feet asunder. 
One acre requires about from 900 such seta, and 
yields in December and January about 2000 lbs. 
weight of the fresh root. The tubers are a deep 


orange inside, bitter, and aromatic. The colour- 
ing matter of the dried root is bright yellow, 
soluble in alcohol and water, and changed to a 
deep red by alkalies. It is employed by the wool- 
dyers for compound colours of yellow, as for cheap 
browns and olives ; as a yellow dye it is employed 
only ill silk. In 1880-82 only 70,788 cwt. were 
exported from India. White paper dyed by an 
alcoholic tinct re of turmeric is a very sensitivo 
test for alkalies. The root enters inte) many of the 
religious ceremonies of the Hindus. The entire, 
or the comers, of every new article of dress, 
whether of man or woman, are stained before 
wearing it with a paste made of the root and 
water. Mixed with lime, it forms the liquid used 
in the Arati ceremony for warding off the evil 
oyo. Women use it largely as a cosmetic, and 
some smear all the body with it as a detergent. It 
is a mild aromatic and carminative, and is largely 
used as a condiment in curries ; the paste is applied 
to foul ulcers. Clothes dyed with it are deemed 
a protection against fever ; and the Javanese make 
an ointment of the pouiuled mots, and rub it all 
over their bodies as a preservative against fever. 
With it, in conjunction with lime-juice, the 
Hindus of the sect of Vishnu prepare their yellow 
tiroochooriium, with which they make the por- 
pcndicular mark on their foreheads. — Ah^slie; 
Roxh. ; <>\Sh. ; Roiflc ; l>r. Shortt. 

CUliCUMA RUB1':SC1^:N8. Roxh. A native 
of Bengal, Chittagong, Burma, and Pegu. All 
the parts of the plant have a pleasant aromatic 
smell when bruised. The root is highly aromatio. 
Its chief use is for the prejiaration of tikor, a very 
fine fecula, like arrowroot, which in Travancoro 
constitutes an imj>ortant article of food. — (/Sh. 

CURCUMA ZRDOARIA. Roscoc. Zeduary. 
zerumhet, Roxh. | Amoinurn zeruinbet, Kotu 
Zorambad; Zadwar, AnAl». Katon iiiHlii kim, JSIalkal. 
Mabfirfeen, . . . ,, Jadv ar-khatai, . . Pkus. 

81iuthi ; Jfiui haldi, JiKNU. AV'al-kaha, . . , BinuH. 

Karchuruinu, . . ,, KaMturi maiijal, . Tau. 

TJia Jiu wen, . , JIUJiM. Xapiirkichili, . . ,, 

: Kirbisi, . Can,, Dgku. Kichli gadda, , . TEL. 

Kakhura; Kncliura, Hind. Kuathuri pasupu, , ,, 

Tonioii, . , . AIalay. 

A native of Bengal, Chittagong, Java, and 
Oiina. This is the round zedoary, all kinds of 
which rcRcmble ginger in their medicinal qualities, 
but arc inferior to it in strength and agrecablc- 
ness of flavour. Jt# flowe rs are largish, of a deep 
yellow, and at the tep a bright crimson tuft. 
This plant is supposed also te yield the long 
zedoary of the shops ; the powdered root is mixed 
witli the jKiwdcr of Ca'.salpinia sepau to make 
the ‘abir' or ‘ehagoo," the red powder thrown 
about by Hindus in the holi festival ; the root is 
also used medicinally. — Roxh. ; VWigt; 0\S7<. 

CUj^DUClllA or Kurdistan, the ancient Car- 
duchia of Xenophon, a country which, from its 
strength and position, commiwKled all the western 
part of I'crsia. It in inhabited by nomade tribes, 
who, though tributary to Turkey, and professing 
Mahomedanism, arc virtually iiidependout. Sir 
John Malcidui travelled through their country in 
1810, and formed the opinion that they had 
remained unchanged in their appearance and 
character for more than twenty centurica. — 
Malcolm's Persia^ i. p. 105 ; Chatjiehfs Hindustan. 

CUREA. Hind. A village, from the Arabic 
Karyah, assembling together, a conoourse. The 
word is preserved in Gureat Mittoo, Cbireat 
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CAJKIA MUKIA ISLANDS. . 


CUKUy. 


Seck’lmr, Cureat Dost, and Cureat Mendhoo, the I Ho entered the Bengal Civil Service in 1817. Ho 
nainca of parganas in the province of Bcunrep. I became Secretary to the Govemroent of India in 
CUIUA MlJUIA ISliANDS. on the Malira 1842, and accompanied Lord Hardinge in his 
coafit of Arabia, were ceded to the Briiifth in 1854 campaign across the Sutlej in 1845, and the 
by the Imam of Muscat. They are only valuable following spring. Ho was created a baronet 
for deposits of guano. December 17, 1846, immediately after the battles 

CUJUOSITIES, or (hirios. of the Sutlej. In Anril 1854 he was nominated 

Ajaibat, . An., rKUH., H. Curiosita, It. one of the Court of East India Directors, was 

Curiosite, Ri\reti5, . Fn. Curiosidad, ... Sp. choflcn Chairman of the Company in 1858, and 
New-gierdo, . . . Gek. that appointment until the cessation of the 

Under the general term (hirios arc inclmlcd functions of that body, on the let of SepUjmber 
a great variety of articles. In Cliina they consist 

chiefly of such things as plwisc tlie fancy, and are CURRY. 200 years before the Portuguese had 
for tho most part procured for ornamental pur- appeared in the Indian seas, I bn Hatuta dc8crilx?a 
poses, — vases, pots, jars, ctips, images, statuettes, the natives of Ceylon as eating curry, which he 
ornamental screen.^, plates, boxes of copper, iron, calls in Arabic Coneban ; in modern Arabic, Idaan 
bronze, clay, silver, porcelain, stone, lacqner-warc, ig the name. In the Kajavali, also, this article of 
or wood of every size, and variety of work- diet is mentioned as in use in Ceylon in tho 2d 

inanship, rings, stands, and ^>ede8tal8, lanterns, century of this era. Nevertheless, several writers 
scrolls, etc. — Aforri.'ion'.f Compeud. Dcscrip, ; have Buggested that tho word has been introduced 
Wiiliams' Middle Kivfjdovi^ ii. p. 4u0. ^ from the Portuguese. The name is probably from 

CURLEW ISLAND, a name of Kalagouk, in tho Tamil word Kadai or Karai, a bazar; and 
the Gulf of ^MarUban, 110 miles south of Amherst. Tamil children in the Peninsula sing a nursery 
It is 8 miles long. Cavendish Island, at its song : 

extreme south end, is half a mile in length. The ‘ Kai vis» ammah koi vUi, 

greatest breadth is 1 J mile. On its liighest point. Kadi ki polam kai visa.* 

about 500 feet al>ove tho sea, are remarkahlo 'Swing your hand, mother, swing your hand ; 
trees, a point for navigators making the cojist. I^ot us go to the market, swing your hand.* 

Alguadn lighthouse was built of stoucs from this Curry in Urdu is called Salin, in Tamil Karri, in 
island. Tiic editor vihited it in 1 and reported Tdagu Koora, in Persian Nan-khtirisii. Curry 
it as wholly unsuitable for a sanatorium, is daily used in every family on the Indian Bea- 

CUKMA, in Hindu mythology, tlie second coast, wherever the Bengali, the Tamil, Telugu, and 
incarnation of A’ishnu in the shape of a tortoise. Mahrattfi people have spread, and in greater or 
CURMBOLE. Malay. A tree of the Canara less quantity acexmling to the means of the family, 
forests, which grows to about 12 or 18 ijudiea in ahvayfl with vegetables and with mutton or fowl, 
diameter, and from 15 to 50 fetd, higdi. It is used they can afford. Tho ingredients are usually 
by the natives for inniHc-w'otk, un<l is considered a brought fresh from tho nmrket daily, but Euro- 
useful and durable wood.“LV///c, M. uud ( \ peans in India often grind and keep the dry 

OUiiNUM. 4 'am. a village accountant. materials in powder. There are very numerous ro- 

t'UUKANTS. ceints, but almost evcTyliousehold hasone of itsown, 

RaitiinH do Uorifithc, . Fa. Passuhi Oorinthiacc.Ti'.EAT. i nna up to the middle of tluj 19th century many 
Korintlu ii, . . . Uer. Korinku, ( qKnk, . Kus. 1 houBes j)ride<l ihcinBelvcs on their curries. The 
Uvo paKfeo do (’oriiito. It, i'asas do Oorinto, . . 8r. curry powders of India arc artielee of considerable 

5'hc enrrants of commerce consist of the small ; commercial traflic ; 32,550 cwt. of curry Btuff was 
dricil grape, or berry, of RjK;ci(» of vine, cultivated j imported into Ceylon, chiefly from Imlia^ in 1851. 
in the Morea, Ionian Islands, ami soine parta of The uRual ingredicntB for curry stuffH are : aniseed, 
IVrsia, etc. A currant, lik(; the European red allttpico, cardamom, cloves, mace, nutmeg, cinna- 
currant, calle<l riu.ta, is largely eaten by the inon, coriander, cumin seed, black pepper, mustard 
Diiople of the UpiHT Panjab, Currants (zirishk), seed, chillies, turmeric, fenugreek, garlic, onions, 
both acid and bweel, the for-uer being tho fruit ginger dry and green, popj)y «eed, long ^>cpper, 
of the berberry dried, and wliich rescmbloR HBafoetida, chi ronjic nut, turmeric, ahiioud, cocoa- 
Europenu currants, are brought from Kabul and nut, ghi, butter, salt, tara«ariml, lime-juice, mango, 
other hill yjlaccs. The zirishk curranta arc of two Cocoanut milk is much used on the coast in 
kinds, <K)mewluit alike in appearance, — one is forming the gravy to many curries, especially 

sweet, and grows in Kabul, etc., being a Bpecics fieh and prawns, as well ns the oil fresh ex- 

of small - fiuiled vine (vitis); the other is acid, pressed from the nut when grated. If the curry 
beii»g the dried berberry. Sweet currants, basho, is to be dry, tho onions must be fried brown in 
(Tibetan), from species of vitis, are imported from ghi or butter, and the ingredients ground to a 
Ihilti. Bengal currants arc tho fruit of Carissa i^asto with water mixed in the same, the meat and 
carandas . — Faulkner ; M'C. Com, Did.; PowcUy fowd added, stirring the whole until the gravy and 
Jiandhook. Sec Vitis. butter are absorbed. For a gravy curry, cut the 

CURRENCY NOTES in circulation throughout meat or fowl into slices, put the ghi into a stew- 
India l»ave increased as under : — pan over tho fire with tho sliced onions, and drees 

1«62^>3, . ll«. 4,41,04,28.5 1872-73, lU, 12,80.40,367 them; tbon add the meat with tho ground ingre- 

1803-64, , . 5,23,25,000 1876-77, . . 11,64,16,538 dients, and some water or broth; mix "well 

1870 80, . . 12,79,76,360 together, a^id let the whole simmer gently unvil 
18 (m- 60 , . . 7,72,57,98^i 1880 81, . .13,65,46,020 the meat is properly done. Chundu is mao^e with 
CURRIE, Sir FREDERICK, Bart., twice meat or fowl that has been previously dressed. It 
Governor of Bombay, Chairman of the Board of is to be minced up and added to chopped onions 
pjost India Directors, Vice-President of the India fried in ghi, with whole red chillies, and the 
Council, lie was born the 3d of February 1799. other curry ingredieuts well mixed together ; the 
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frying ia continued until tho moat ia perfectly 
brown and the gravy (juito absorbed. Or. Riddell 
gives the /ollowing ingi'edicuts fur four curry 
powder receipte : — 



No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

Nr. 4. 


Coriander hcMh, 

20 IbB. 

l21hB. 

3 U>H 

1 lb. 0 oz. 

To he well 
ronuted. 

Turmeric, 

^ .. 

2 ,, 

1 .. 

1 2 „ 

i ounded. 

Cumin 

1 .. 

2 . 

i o 

1 .. 0 

Dried and 
ground. 

Fennfjrook, 

1 M 

1 .. 

i o 

0„ 4 „ 

Mufitani m-od, 

1 .. 




Drletl And 
elofiiod of 
hu.Hk«. 

Qlnffcr, dried, 

2 M 

2 

\ 

1m m 


Black p<^!f fwr, 

2 

1 ,, 

1 

* , 0 


Drlc<i chillioR, 

1 .. 

2 

1 

0 „ 12 ,, 


Poppy need, 

2 M 

2 M 

1 >. 

0 .. 12 ,, 


Our He, 

2 ,, 

1 

1 .. 

0,, 12 „ 


CanliunouiB, 

2 ,, 

1 .. 

1 

Om H m 


Cinnainoii, 




0 ,, H ,, 



Salt in proportion to be added when using the 
curry atuff. The whole to be clen’^ed, drie^, 
pounded, and sifted ; then properly mixed to- 
gether, and put into bottles, well corked. A 
table-spoonful is sufficient for chicken or fowl 
eurry. Another very simple receipt is powdered 
turmeric, 22 tea-spoonfulfi ; rod dried chillies or 
cayenne pepper, 8 U^a-spoonfuls ; coriander seed, 
cumin seed, drierl cassia leaves (tejpat), each 
12 tea-spoonfiila, and mix together.— /^/VA/e//\v 
Domrsiic Economy ^ p. 404 ; Simnunids' Com. Prod. 

CUJiRYING of leather is practised among 
the natives of India, by the Charnar and (diuckb r, 
by whom every operation is conducted, from the 
skinning of the l^oast to tho binding of e jmir 
of shoes. He shaves the hide or skin down v itJi 
his knife, beats and rubs it with a innni, o :d 
blackens it with inm liquor, to whied. ;.(?\ntnifi 
root and conjee water are wjmeiiincs added ; some- 
times a little lamp-oil is usf‘(». — liohde^ MSS. 

CUKU, the founder of the i aco who contended 
with the Vadu for dominion in Ilindnstan, in the 
war famed as on Kuru-khet, which is described in 
tho Sanskrit poem tho Mahabhanita. Curu had 
tw(‘ BOOB, Hudina and Parikhi:a. I’h-’ descendants 
of Sudina terminated with Jarasandha, whose 
capital was Rajagriha, the modern Itajmahal, on 
the Ganges, in the province of IWhar, From 
Parikhita descended the monar<;h8 Santana an<! 
Balica; Santana producing tho rivals in the 
great war, Yudishtra and L>uryodhana, the other 
the Balicaputra. Huryodhona, tho successor to 
the throne of Curu, resided at the ancient capital 
Hastinapiim ; while the junior branch, Yudishtra, 
founded Indraprestha, on the Yumuna or Jumna, 
which name in tho 8ih century a.d. wqs changed 
to Dehli. The sons of Balica founded two king- 
doms,— Pali both ra on the 1.0 wer Ganges, and 
Arore, founded by Schl on tho eastern bank of tho 
Indus . — ToiTf Rajasthan^ i. p. 42, 

CURU, in Hindu cosmogony, an extensive 
country to tho north of Su-meru, supposed to be 
the same as Siberia. 

CURUMBlAH. A race of this name are tho 
earliest known occupants of Dravida desam, the 
ro^em Karnatio and Coromandel. They seem to 
have established numerous petty principalities 
•over the whole Peninsula, which were ultimately 
absorbed in tho Chola empire. Numerous sites 
attributed to this race, and still called Curumbar 
Cot, arc to be met with. Small communities of the 
tribe are found to this day in the less accessible 
bills and forests of many parts of tho Peninsula. 

8ii 


CUSA GRASS, Poa cynoeuroides. 
CUSBHARA, also written Casblmra, the desig- 
nation of tlie artisans who work in bell-inetal ; 
from Kaimo, l>cll-metal, and Bhania, to fill. They 
are also employed in fusing precious metals and 
makii'.g firnaments which require to be formed in 
moulds, Tlicy comprise one of tho Bubdivisions of 
the Sonar or goldsiniths, of Vthich, in Hindustan, 
the others arc Huthoores Myr, Khuttrea, Kumc- 
tl.ika Lahourca, Poorbea, Canoujea, Mahour, 
Muhauiunea, Agurea, Birpooren, Chhyneowan, 
Muiigorea. Of these, Muthoorca ranks the high- 
est, The OuHbhara is below them all. Amongst 
these tribes there is a secret language, which is 
atlopted for the purpi>sc of cont^caling their 
fraudulent acquiKition of property. — I'Alioty Supp, 
CUSf’US. Hind, Pojipy seed ; properly, 
Khash-khash. 

CUSCUS HOOT. 


.... DiiKir. VjiAtara, . . . SansK, 

..... GiiJ. Vetti vayru, , . . Tam, 

Khan, ..... rKUs. Curu varu, . . . Tkl. 


Anatherurn muricatum, Rc^z, rootR are used for 
making screens, tatties, punknlis, large fans, or 
covers for palanquinB ; and, when wetted, a very 
fragrant Rmcll isHi/cfl. 

CfhSCUTACKA, an order of twining, para- 
sitical, leafless horbn : many species occur in the 
south and cjist of Asia, — ng-gregata, Arabica, uns- 
traliH, ca})itata, carinat.i, Chinensis, corynibosa, 
gmndiflorri, hyalona, longifiom, macrantha, pedi- 
ccll.ita, p!' nillfua, i^dhixa. Th(‘y twine on various 
and arc found up to ^)()0d feet in the 
iiinialaya and Afghanishin. (', longillora is tJic 
^JlAtha^i of Ifnghan. 

CUSfUJ'rA KUkOP.FA and 0. Chinensis are 
iitc T‘u Bx-tRZ(' of tho ChinoBC, dodder of the 
Kiiglish. The seeds are small and round, of tho 
size (»f black muRtard-secd, and arc given in blcuor - 
rha*.a and Icucorrhooa. Tho young shoots arc used 
externaHy as w/isIk'h . — Smithy Chin. Mat. Med. 

rV^eXvVA MACRANTHA. Don. 

Nila-lhari, of JnKLUM. j Amil, .... CllKNAIi. 

(jirows up to 9000 feet, up to the Indus. It is 
found on ropulus, Salix, Spirea, Loniccra, Dcs- 
modiuni, Urtica, and IVdygonum ; and, like some 
of tho other species, it exhales at times a very 
strong scent. It is eaten by cattle and goata. 
Edgeworth mentions that the inoimtaincerB believe 
that crows pluck sprigs of this and of C. anguina, 
iiVo., to drop iato water, where they become 
snakes, and so furrowh food for themselves. 
Madden states that the natives promise boundless 
wealth to him who finds tho root of it; while others, 
again, believe that the possession of its root will 
confer the gift of invisibility. — £>r.s, Roxburgh^ J, 
L. Stenariy Voiqt. 

CUSCUTA f'EDICELLATA. Led. 

Arnlu, . . . Chknab. j Zrand, , , . Kanora 

Kwi kUpofi . Kahoiia. I 

This is found on the genera Morus, Leptopus, 
Piectranthus, Polygonum, Artemisia, etc,, in Kash- 
mir, etc., from 4000 to 6000 feet, and was got in 
Afghanistan by Bellew on tamarisk, Aiha^p, and 
Peganum. — Stewart. 

CUSCUTA PLANIFEORA, Ten. Found in 
fields of Kashmir lucerne, at Googaira, in Mont* 
gomery, and it is common in Lahoul and Ladakh 
up to 11,000 feet, growing on Carum, Artemisia, 
Cinercn, and A, parvi flora, Solcnanthiu, and 
Perowskia. — Stewart. 
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CUTCH. 


CUSCUTA REFLEXA* lloxh. 

C. vemicoga, Swkt. 

Hnldi-RlgiiBi luta, Benq. Akaa-bel (sky -plant), GlU. 
T’u-8*-t,8EO, , . . Chin. Amar-bauria (undying - 

Nila-tar (green threat!), H. creeper), Hind., GOJ. 
Nira-dhar, . . . Guj. Sitama piirgonulu, . Tel. 

A plant of British India, Panjab, Sub-Himalaya, 
Sylhet, Gujerat, and the Peninsula, growing on 
the tops of trees. It is used by alchemists, also 
in dyeing and in medicine. The whole leafless 
herb is gathered and dried ; it is employed either in 
mixture or infusion as a laxative in fever, as an 
anthelmintic, and also as an alterative in cancer. 

CUSH and Lava were the two elder sons of 
Rfima, and from Cush descended the Cushwaha 
princes of Nirwar nnd Amber, — 7W; Elliot. 

CUSH, a descendant of Haati of the Lunar 
race, had four sons; one of whom, Cushnabha, 
whose descendanta are styled the Kauaika or 
Kiisika, founded Muliadya on the Ganges, after- 
wards changed to Canyacubja or Canouj, which 
maintained its celebrity until the Mahomedan 
invjision of Shahab-ud-Diii (a.d. 1193), when 
this overgrown city was laid prostrate for ever. 
Fciishta states it in the early ages to have been 
twenty- five coss (3o miles) in circumference, nnd 
that there were 30,000 shops for the sale of betel- 
nut only, and this in tlio Gth century, at which 
period the Rahtor dynasty, which terminated 
with Jye-chandin the li'tb, had been in possession 
from the end of the 5th century. Cushainba 
founded a city, wbicli he called after his own name, 
Causambi, and its name was in existence in tho 
11th century. The other sons of Cush built two 
capitals, Dharmarunya and Vasumuttee, but of 
neither have we any correct knowledge. — Tod; 
KUiot. 

CUSHITE, a race of Arabs who first gave their 
name to a part of Arabia ; they afterwards crossed 
the Red Sea, and settled in Ethiopia. In ancient 
times, the Cushite and Joktanite occupied Arabia 
felix, when the Ammonite and Ishmaelite dwelt 
in A. deserta, aitd the Moabite, Edomite, Naba- 
thajan, Midianite, and Amalekite in A, petrea. 

CUSTARD APPLE is the fruit of tho Anoim 
Btuiamosa. Sour-sop is the Anoua rauricata. 
The custard apple is a favourite fruit, and its shrub 
grows in the Dukhan with little care. Its seed, 
called sherifab, disperses vermin. Flies are 
reported never to settle on the tree or its fruit, 
though anta will attack both. Bugs have a great 
antipathy to the leaves of tl5e custard apple, and 
are said to quit a bed in which they are placed. — 
Tennant's Ceylon ; O'Sh. ; Hooker^ Him. Joum. 
CUSTOMS. 

Zakat, GuJ. | Beya ; Sambutan, Malay. 

Mahsul Hind. \ 

Custom-House, 

Douane, Oachimwit,. Fu. La-dogana, . . o . IT. 

Zoll hauB, .... OEn. Aduana, ..... Sp. 
Thanna; Choki, . Hind. Pabeyan, . , . Malay. 
Gumruok, , Guj., Pers. 

CUSTURl. Sansk., Tam., Tel. Musk. 

CUTCH, including the Runn, extends between 
lat 22° 47' and 24° 40' N.. and long. 68° 26' and 
71° 45' E., and in 1871 had a population of 
487,305. It is bounded to the north by the 
Great Runn, beyond which is the Thur or Little 
Desert *, to the S.W. and S. by the Gulf of Catch 
and the Indian Ocean ; to the E. and S.E. by 
the district of Gujerat ; and to the N.W. by the 


eastern branch of the Indus and Sind. Its extreme 
length is 180 miles, and breadth 50 miles. Its 
area is 6500 square miles, while that of the Runn 
and its islands is 9000 square miles. All between 
tho Aravalli mountains and the Indus, from tho 
Sutlej or Hysudrus on the north to near the sea 
on the south, is a waste of sand, in which are 
oases of different size and fertility, the greatest of 
which is around Jeysulmir. Cutch intervenes as 
a narrow strip of land between the ilesert and tho 
sea, and makes a sort of bridge from Gujerat to 
Sind. 

South of the Indus, the land becomes sandy, 
gradually sloping to the sea, first as a plain 
covered with a serios of billows of sand, then as 
tlje level Runn up to the mountains of Cutch, tho 
extent being from 500 to 600 miles in length, and 
varying from 70 to 150 miles in breadth, on which 
a considerable population dwells. The Runn itself 
is 150 miles from eiist to west, and about 40 miles 
broad ; but there is a prolongation of tho Runn 
towanls Ahmadabad, and a very narrow line to 
the Gulf of Cambay. It is almost level, and a 
little water, from the banking up of tho sea by tho 
Sirinunur, converts it into a very shallow lake of 
a footer two deep, and 40 to 60 miles broad ; but 
ill the dry season its saline sand and clay soil are 
hard like a slate billiard- table, and the mirage is 
80 incessant as to deceive ordinary travellers. 
None but experienced guides can travel there. 

The Put district, immediately north of the Runn, 
is less saline, and is cultivated. Tho district 
north of the Runn, extending from 500 miles up 
to the rivers Indus and Sutlej, is called the Tur 
or Thur, on which are billows or hills of sand 4(X) 
to 600 feet high above tlic sca-lcvcl, and 200 to 
300 feet above the plain. Sir B. Frore alludes to 
these as of volcanic origin. The other part of 
Cutch is an irregularly hilly tract, completely 
isolated by tho Runn and the sea. On the southern 
coiist the country is a dead flat, covered with rich 
soil, but the northern part has three distinct 
ranges of hills running from east to west. The 
central of these ranges consists of sandstone, 
limcatonc, and slate-clay, witli beds of coal ; the 
hills north of it have numerous fossils ; and those 
on the south, and all the face of the country near 
them, are covered with volcanic matter. 

In 1819 Cutch was devastated by an earth- 
quake. A dyke was thrown up, 50 miles long, 
16 broad, and 18 feet high, which has been nam^ 
Allah Band, the dyke of the Lord. Denodur, the 
largest and highest hill in Cutch, is situated near 
the shores of the Runn. It is an extinct volcano ; 
its crater is still apparent, and in the north side 
is a large gap. It is said to have been active 
during the earthquake of 1819. On a level spot 
near tne village of Wage ka Pudda are several small 
craters, circular spaces surrounded by basalt. And 
several other small basins have been blown out 
in the surrounding table -land, fonning inverted 
cones about 15 or 20 feet in depth. Numerous 
fossils occur in the sedimentary rocks. The land 
at Mundavee, Moondrah. Budraseer, and other sea- 
ports, up to the Gulf 01 Gutoh, has been gaining 
on the sea. Some of the creeks and inlets pene- 
trate 6 or 7 miles from the coast, through a tract 
covered for miles in extent with shrubs. At low 
water these plants are exposed to the roots, but 
at high tides merely their upper branches are 
visible, so that the boats sail though a marine 
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forest, the sails and yards frequently brushing 
against the boughs of the trees, and the sailors 
have often to force their boats through the upper 
branches. The stems and branches are covered 
with Crustacea and xnollusca, whilst numerous 
waterfowl occupy the higher branches. 

The Cutchi dialect of Hindi is used, but Guje- 
ratti, Hindustani, and Persian are also known, 
thoup;h little used. On the death of Rao Lakhpat, 
his siiteen wives burnt themselves on his funeral 
pile, and their tombs, built in a beautiful group, 
stand close to the British Residency. The title of 
the ruler is Mirza Maha Rao, Sri Khengarji. The 
inhabitants of Wagad or Eastern Cutch have been 
notorious pirates. Sati and female infanticide 
were frequent. In 1868 the proportion of males 
to females was 1-04 to 1. 


Its people are chiefly followers of the Hindu 
relipon ; and the ruling race are Jharija Rajputs, 
derived at a comparatively recent date from Tatta 
in Sind, from a common ancestor, Hui^ericc, 
whose son, Rao Khengar, acquired Cutch before 
the middle of the IGth century. 


A. Rftjimt Grasin, vie. 

1. Jharejn. 

a. Dcda. 
h. Amur, 
r. Halla. 

Hothe. 

2. Wogela. 

B. Muhomedan Grosia, 
vie. 

1. Veno. 

2. Nohnr. 

3. Abra. 

4. Mygmia, 3 tribes. 

5. Nora. 

G. Kivonia. 

7. Nnngorcha. 

8. Sumejah. 

9. Hineorcha. 

10. Modh. 


C. Hindus > 

1. Hlmttiah. 

2. Ilanya. 

3. Lowanim. 

4. Brahman. 

5. Charun. 

0. Iflint. 

7. Lunga. 

8. Megwal. 

Cultivators and Labourers. 

1. Ahir, 

2. Rehbari. 

3. Kumhar. 

4. I^owanna. 

Mahomedans : 

1. Khojah. 

2. Melimun. 

3. Heyanna. 


The Jhalla arc Rmputs of Sindian origin ; and 
there are tribes of Lowanna, Ahir, and Rehbari. 
The Bhattiah, of Sindian origin, are a fair, hand- 
some race, skilful and industrious mechanics, and 
found in all the ports of Eastern Africa, Arabia, 
and Western India. The Kaba is a piratical tribe 
in the Gulf of Cutch. The Khosa are a marauding 
tribe on the Thul desert between Hindustan and 
Sind. The ancient Cutch people were the Odom- 
boerje of Pliny. 

There are also Brahmau tribes, Soda Rajputs, 
Mahrattas, Bhils, Kols. The language of the 
hunters and tanners, the Dedb, is a dialect, but 
the language of Lar is purest. Iron ore occurs 
in various parts, but has been mined chiefly at 
Doodyc, opposite the S.W. end of the Bunnee, 
where it occurs in small lump, spongiform and 
friable. Coal has been found in various places, 
and bos been used. Alum is manufactured from 
shale near Mhurr. — Tr, Bo. Lit. Soc. ii, p. 222 ; 
M^Murdo's Cutch in 1815; Burnes' Bokhara; 
Orantf Geology ; Sir Barth Frere on the Bunn of 
Cutch. 

CUTCH, Catechu. 


Kat’h, Bkno. Kat’ha, .... Hind. 

Shah, Burm. Kachu, . . . Malay. 


Ciitch, catechu, gambier, and terra japonica, 
are commercial terms for the inspissated aqueous 
extracts from the wood of the Acacia catechu and 
from the leaves of the Uncaria gambir. A few years 
ago the terms were employed synonymously ; but 


they are now, for the most pit, used in trade 
somewhat distinctively, though not uniformly in 
the same sense. The catechu and gambir im- 
ported into Great Britain in 1881 was 83,011 
tons. 

CUTCH ERRY. Anglo-Hind. An office of 

a revenue magistrate, a bureau, a court of justice. 

CUTCH GANDAVA is the plains of Balu- 
chistan. See Tor. 

CUTCHWAHA. Prithi-raj was rao of Amber, 
a naTao now set aside by Jeypore. The twelve 
sons of this prince formed the existing subdivisions 
or clans of the modem Cutchwaha, whose political 
consequence dates from Humayuu. — Tod's Bajas^ 
than, 1. p. 299. 

CUTLERY. Salem and Tricliinopojy afford 
evidence of the skill with which this description 
of manufacture can be carried on. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, the daggers exhibited from 
t.he northern division exhibit^ in a high degree 
the proficiency of the operatives in that i>art of the 
Madras Presidency. Salem cutlery may compete 
.. ith that of Europe. — AL E. J. B, 

CUTTACK (Kataka, the fort), a British district 
in Orissa, lying between lat 20° 1' 50^ and 21° 10' 
10" N., a id long. 85° 35' 45’' and 87° 3' 80" E., 
with an area of 8858 square miles, and a popula- 
tion in 1872 of 1,494,784. The Mahanadi river, 
aided by some of the largo streams from the north, 
has formed a rich delta. From the town of Puri, 
containing the great temple of Jaganatb, to the 
Dhamrah mouth, there is a dcliaio tract fully 
50 nules broad, and which comprises nearly the 
whole of the Cuttack district, great part of that 
of Puri, and a portion of that of Balaaore. In 
addition to the tow districts, Orissa has an cuor- 
mouB tract of hilly country of the interior, the 
population of which is partly Oorya and partly 
aboriginal. The people of Onssa have a language 
with a character poouUor to themselves. There are 
18 estates known as the Cuttack Tributary Mahals, 
with an area of 16,000 square miles, viz. Angool, 
Autgarh, Autroalik, Banki, Barumba, l^ad, 
Dbenkanal, Duspulla, Hiudole, Keonjhur, Kundia- 
parra, Mohurbhunj, Nilghur, Nyagarh, Narsinh- 
pur, Ranpur, Talchir, Tigeria. Angool and Banki 
were annexed for the misconduct of tlie rajas. 
The other sixteen tributary rajas administer civil 
and criminal justice, controlled by the Super- 
inteudeut. The most powerful are the, rajas of 
Mohurbbunj and Keomhur, both of whom rendered 
good service during The mutinies. Cuttack has 
been subjected to great vicissitudes. Frightful 
inundations occurred in 1823 and 1831 ; on one 
occasion causing a destruction of lives estimated 
at 10,000, and me entire population of 800 villages 
is said to have been destroyed. In 1867-68, in 
Cuttack, Puri, and Balasore, famine with 
great intensity, and continued longest. Mmibhum , 
Singbhum, Midnapur, Bankura, Raniganj, Bard- 
wan, Hoogly, Howrah, Nuddea, also suffered. 
Mr. Ravenshaw estimated the loss in Orissa at 
not less than one-fourth of thej^pulation. The 
aboriginal tribes are Kandb, l^umij, Kol, and 
^vara, the last numbering 16,689, all of them 
very poor. Of the Hindus, the Khasa cultivators 
are 166,308, the Khandait militia 264,762, tlio 
Mastane 15,526, the (^a 11,728, and Rajputs 
10,728. 

CUTTiEKARB, Giant's Tank in Ceylon. 

CUTTEAMUN1X)0 is the juice of the plant 
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(aiTTLK-FfSH. 


(JYHIUM GUTTATUM. 


Akoo chenrixxloo, or Euphorbia cattimundoo, 
KlHot ; ife is common iu the Northern Circars, and 
is also wdled Brama Chcmoodoo. A.t. the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, Mr. Elliot exhibite<l seven 
basin, rwcr, tumbler, etc., made of cutten- 
mundoo mouhlod with the hand, without 

any preparation. The fresh juico is uaed a«^ a 
vesicant, and also- as a cement for fastening knife 
handler, etc. — M. Ex. Jur. Rep. 

CUITLK-FISH ot S^piid, the Wn-tsih-jru and 
Meh-yii of the Chinese. The cuttle-fish inhabit 
all the great oceans, and abound in the warmer 
latitudes. They feed on crabs, squills, and 
molluscs, breaking down the carapace or shells of 
these animals with their beak-like jaws, and their 
strong muBcnlar stomach complctC'S the comminu- 
tion. In 1881^ one was stranded at Cook's Strait 
7i feet long, 9 feet 2 inches circumference, its head 
feet in diameter ; its lougciit arms measured 
25 feet, the smaller ones 12 feet long. The 
economic ptrcKlucts are a deep pigment, known as 
Roman sepia, which in the cuttle-fish is containeti 
in a bladder at the bottom of the abdominal sac ; 
ftlio the cuttle-fish sepium, or shell, or bone, called 
by tlie French Biscuit dc mer. The cuttle-fiab is 
juirticularly abundant on the ajasts of (Ihina, and 
nro there much used as focn!, ns also arc species of 
Octopus, llaiiotis, Turbo, fliphopns, IVukouA. i 
Adams R?iys some monodonto taste quit^* pi^ppery. ! 

Cuttle-Fish Bono. 

Hai-pittu Biu, . . j BiunuJrapu mowga, Tel. 

Parra kaV.af, . , Hino. Sorupenka, ... „ • 

K wldulnoray, , , Tam. { 


In ulficinabs, the sc>ft parte ere supported 

by a firm calcareous bone, tho cuttle fish none of 
the shops ; and in all the naked cepl.nlopod.H (not 
including Ocytinjc) nov/ existing, sc>mo mdiment 
at least of a bony, homy, or cartilaginous support 
is to be found. Cuttle-fish bone is found on all 
the coasts, and is used for nibbing down paint, 
etc. , by tho jminters ; also for tho purpose of 
cleaning and polishing the surface of silver and 
other metals. T'he Chinese formerly engraved 
these bones, or inlaid them as ornaments . — Smith ; 
Eng. Cgc. ; Rohdt^s MSS. ; A ins. 

CUTTONOIiA, the Cuttiara of Ptolemy, sup- 
i>oeed to be either Calicut or Cochin, whence 
pepper was exported to Barace. — Ind. in 15f/< 
Cent. 

CUTTY. Tam. The term applied in Southern 
India to the iixm bloom <?f native manufacture. 

CUTWA, a town on tho Bhagirathi river, 
Arrian’s KatAfluna. Indef?d, Katwadweep and 
Agrad",veep and Nabadweep all refer to a period 
when they must have been regular dweep or islets, 
to have received such names. To tho vaishnava 
sect, Cutwa is a sacred place of pilgrimage ; there, 
Chaitanya, flying from [the roof of his parents, 
and leaving behind his wife, embraced the Dandi 
sectarianism, to shake off the obligations of society 
and tho cares of a secular life. He was initiatea 
into its rites by a Gosain, named Keeab Bhamty ; 
and the hairs shaven from his head on the occasion 
are yet preserved in a little white temple. — TV. of 
^Hind, i. p. 49. 

CUTWAL, a military police officer; the police 
officer of a military bazar. The word is properly 
Kot-wal, a fortress holder. 

CUVERA, the Hindu god of riches. 

CUVIER. Baron Cuvier and M. Valenciennes’ 
Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, published in Paris 


in 1828 and following years, contained much 
iiiformaiion as to Indian fishes. 

CYAMOPSfS PSORALOIDES. D. C. 

Polichos psoraloideg, i^im. Trigonella tetrapetala, H. 
D. fabi«formui, Roxb. Lupinua trifolintuB, <*nr. 

Paoralea tetragonoloba, L. Icon* 

PM-pa-aoon. . . , BuKV. Kot-nverc, . , . Tam. 

Guvar-phalii, . . Goj. Koibu-avare, . . ,, 

Gouari, Gkiur, Duic.,Hini). Koihu-avara-kailu, Tkl. 
Mati-ki phalu, ,, ,, Ooru-ohiknda, « • m 

An erect annual * cultivated during the cold 
montliR in gardens for the little flat jkkIb, which 
are used in curries as a substitute for French 
beans ; grows from 2 to 3 feet high ; the pods arc 
seldom very tender, but arc esteemed a good 
vcgetjiblc. — Mason; Jaffrey; R. Br. 

OYATHEA, a genus of the tree-ferns, tropical 
plants. Many tree ferns rise to a height of 20, 40, 
or even 00 feet in their native forests, supporting 
magnificent crowns of gigantic fronds, in some 
species 15 to 20 feet in length. 0. spinulosa, 
BTit/., occurs in Nep-al, K bossy a, S. India, ami 
Tenasscrim, and in C^lon C. sinuata, Ilook.^ 
and several others. C. Siamensis, of Proine, 
yields a whitish gum. C. Riimphii, Mig., of 8. 
India, Andamans, Burma, and Tenassenm ; its 
wood yields a starch. The seeds of C. sphmrica are 
ground intc^ flour. The better known tree ferns 
arc Cyatlica aculeata, arborea, dcalbata, muricaba, 
hemitelia, horrida, and Karsteniana, Alsopbila 
nrmata of the W. Indies, A. Cooperi of Queens- 
land, and A. excelsa of Norfolk Island ; also 
Ar.giopteria pruinosa and RJcchnum Bra8ilicn8<3. 
C- deaibata grows abundantly in New Zealand on 
the declivities of the hills, under the shade afforflcd 
by the forests. The nativts use the trunk of this 
fern as posts iu tho erection of their dwellings, 
and they are very durable, — the medullary portion 
soon decaying, but Uie exterior lasting for several 
years. C. medullaris, tho tree-fern of Norfolk 
Island, is about twenty feet in length, and presents 
a beautiful appearance. — Dr. Bennett^ Australasia. 

CYATHEA ARBOREA. 

Aapidiara arbor., Moon. | ^Et-musana, . . SiNOH. 

This fern rises in Ceylon 25 to 30 feet. Its 
stem makes beautiful walking-sticks. The section 
of this tree-fern displays well the structure of an 
acrogenous stem, hollow in the centre, marked on 
the outside by the scars of the fallen leaves, and 
showing the elongation of the axis by junction of 
the petioles. — Madras Ilort, Garden ; M. E. J. R, 

CYATHOCALYX ZEYLANICUS. Champion. 
KakalMi, .... SiNGH. { Eepettas, . . . Binoh. 

The light lacquered Kandyan walking-sticks are 
said to be made from this Ceylon tree. — Fergusson. 

CYATHULA ORBICULATA, C. capitata, and 
C. tomentosa, sand-binding plants of Uio Penin- 
sula. 

CY AX ARES was the name by which tho 
Greelu designated Yakistar, king of the Medes. 
In alliance with the king of Armenia, and Necho, 
king of Egypt, b.c. 609, took and destroyed 
Nineveh, and its sovereign, Assur-ibl-ili, set fire 
to bis palace, and, with all his wives, burned 
himself. # 

OYBELE. See Osiris ; Saraswati. 

CYBIUM GUTTATUM. Tora-Malu, Smoit. 
One of the scomberoid fishes, known to Europeans 
as the seir fish, is tho finest table fish of Ceylon. 
Its flesh is white, but resembles that of the salmon 
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CYCLONE. 


in linnneAs nnd flavour. C. Commcrsonii, Lacfp.^ 
is another of the seir fish. 

CyCADACEiE, a natural order of plants, of 
which Lindley uiakes four genera and includes 
about fifty species. They have a simplo cylindrical 
trunk, which increases by the development of a 
single teiminal bud, and is covered by the scaly 
bases of the leaves. There are several known 
species of Zamia and Cycas, some of which grow 
in India, and in the islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. They all abound in a mucilaginous 
nauseous juice, and the soft centres of Cycrua 
circinalis and C. revoluta are convertible into a 
kind of sago. The species of Enccphalartos arc 
called Kafir bread. The seeds of Dion edulc yield 
starch in Mexico. A similar substance, under the 
name of sago, is obtained from species of Zamia 
in the Bahamas and other West India islands ; in 
Japan, from Cycas revoluta ; and in the Moluccas 
and Southern India, the Cycas circinalis yields a 
coarse kind of flour, and also yields a transparent 
gum. The plants are propagated by suckers. 
A trunk of the order has been found in the lower 
greensivnd, Kent, and at Portland. None are 
now native in Europe. C. Normanbyana, Von 
Mueller, is a Queensland species ; and 0. sphaerica, 
lioxh.y is a tree of the Moluccas. The ^ruit of 
Cycas angulata, 7»*. 7?;-., forms a food of the 
Au8trali«an aborigines during a portion of the 
year. They cut it into tinn slices, which are first 
dried, afterwards snaked in water, and finally 
packed up in sheets of tca-treo bark. In this 
condition it undergoes a species of fermentation, 
the deleterious properties of the fruit arc destroyed, 
and a mealy substance with a musty flavour 
remains, which the natives of Australia probably 
bake into cakes. They appear also to like the 
fruit of the Pandanus, of which large quantities 
were found by Dr. Lcichartit in their camps, 
soaking in water, contained in vessels formed of 
stringy bark. The tree grows 70 feet high. — 
Slmmond.s ; Von ]\lHcller; Jloxh. ; Voigt; Eng. Cgc. 
CYCAS CIKCINALIS. Linn. 

O. inermU, Lour. Sayor callapa of Jtunipk. 

Oliu calappoidcN, Jtumph. 

Buzoor butu of Bombay. Madoo gasa, . . Sinoh. 

Madang, . . . Bukm. I’aku tuiulu, . , Sumat. 

Ka bong, . , . Malay. Wara guda, . . . Tel. 

Todda pana, . Maleal. Rana Guvva, . . „ 

This very handsome tree in appearance resem- 
bles the palm tribe. It grows in Ceylon up to 
1600 feet, is common on the Malabar coast from 
Tellicherry to the foot of the Ghats, and occurs 
northwards towards Bombay ; is also common in 
the Karen forests of Tenasserim, in Cochin-China, 
China, Sumatra, Java, and the Moluccas. It 
zesembles a dwairf cocoanut tree ; its blossoms are 
yellow. In Sumatra the cabbage and the young 
shoots are eaten. It yields a gum resembling 
trap^canth, also a kind of sago ; and a flour called 
In&podi is obtained by the Singhalese, by pound- | 
ing ^e fresh kernels. Those are cut in slices, 
and well dried in the sun before they are fit for I 
use, otherwise when eaten they are intoxicating, 
and occasion vomiting and purging. — Mason' » 
7'enas^rim; O'Sh.; Thw, Zeylan.; Marsden's 
Sumatra^ p. 89 ; EttmphiuSf i. p. 22. 

CYCAS PECTINATA, W., is a sago palm 
which grows in Sikkim, on the fiats by theKanjit 
streams. Its stem is ten feet high, with a beauti- 
ful cPOWTi of foliage. — Hooker^ i. p. 161. 


CYCAS REVOLUTA. Thunh. A native of 
China and Japan *, a kind of starch, the Japan 
sago, is obtained from the cellular substance. The 
whole plant yields a copious mucilage, which 
hardens into a transparent gum. Is is the most 
northern member of the order of plants. — (XSh* 

CYCLAMEN, jol, sow bread. The poisonous, 
acrid Hai-yu of the Chinese is dedicate to their 
goddess Kwan-yin — Smith. 

Cyc! 4raen Europieum. IK. 

Bekhoor m^m . Arab. Urtenysa, . . . Arab. 

Punjeh-miriam, . ,, Uwul'ul'urtenysa, „ 

Bhajrah-miriam, . ,, Hathajooree, . • Hihd. 

CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. Mill One of the 
Primulaccaj, a bulbous flowering plant. — Voigt, 

CYCLAS STURCIPENNIS, a weevil of Ceylon, 
very destructive to agricultui'al produce. 

CYCLE. 

Cycle. Course, . . Fr. I Rivoluz^one, Corio, . It. 

Zirkei, Cyklus, . . Oer. | Circle, Oiclo, ... Bp. 

Eastern races have chronological cycles. The 
Cliaese astronomical cycle of (30 years, in use 
since the 61 st year of Hoang- ti, is the most 
ancient form of a primitive and very simple equa- 
tion of luna. and solar years. Its 76th recurrence 
fell in 18G4. The Triakon tieteridie of the Egyp- 
tians, of 80 years, led to the cycle of 60 years. 
There were Indian cycles of 6 years, the result of 
a rude equation ; the Chaldee cycle of 6(X) years 
was of later date. The 12-yearly zodiacal cycle is 
iu use amongst the Mongol, Manchu, and Igurian 
Tartars, and amongst the inhabitants of TiboL the 
Japanese, and the Siamese. Amongst the Tatar 
populations, however, this is a cycle of 60 years 
(12x6). The cycle of the Chaldees was of 60 
years, but they had one of 60 x 10 = 600, which 
grew out of the great patriarchal year. The oldest 
cycle known to the Greeks was one of 9 years, 
which gave way to the Motonic cycle of 19 years; 
but one of 60 years was in use amongst the 
Semitic and Iranian races of primeval Asia, as 
well as amongst the Chinese. Plutarch considers 
the 60 years' cycle as the original one known to 
all astronomers. The Apis cycle was of 26 years ; 
and 59 of these make up the Sothaio year of 1460 
years, with 15 years over; the Phoenix cycle was 
600 years. — Bunsen. See Chronology. 

CYCLE A BURMANNI. Arnott. 

Cooculus Burmanni, V.C> | Menispermum peltstom, 

C. peltatui, D.C. J OaH.f Lam, 

OissampelofidiRoolor, IKa^ | 

Pada valli, . Maleal. ) Wal tjcdde, . • SlKOH. 

This trailing shrub grows in Ceylon, Malabar, 
the Konkan, and Coromandel ; by native praeti- 
tioners the bitter root is mixed with buttermilk 
and cumin seeds, and given in dysentery, hemor- 
rhoids, and flatulency, and the juice of its leaves 
is applied to inflamed eyes. — Useful Plants, 
C/YCLOGRAPSUS. The following species of 
this genus occur in S.E. Asia and Australasia : — 

C. punctatus, Edwt., Indian Ocean. 

C. Audouinii, Edws., New Guinea. 

O. quadridenUiue, New Holland. 

C. eexdentatne, Edtot.t New Zealand. 

C. Gaimardii, Edm., New Holland. 

C. ociodentatni, Edwt,, King Island. 

O. latreillii, Edwi.^ Mauritius. 

C. renicilger, Edws.^ Asiatic Seas. 

C. pallipes, Edws., New Holland, 

CYCLONE, Hurricane, White squall, Typhoon. 
Tiifan, . Arab., Hini>. I Tmvado, .... Port. 
Ta-fung, .... Cum. | Tornado, Sr. 
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Cyclone ie the term now applied to the furious 
tempests formerly called taifun, typhoon, or hurri- 
cane, because of their being uniformly found to bo 
whirlwinds, and from the Arabic Touf, circumam- 
bulation. Cyclones are of frequent occurrence 
from 109 miles N. to 120 miles S. of Madras, and 
between 1746 nud 1881, 17 disastrous cyclones 
hare been recorded. The first written notice is 
from the pen of Colonel Capper, a Madras officer, 
who describes them as whirlwinds of immense size, 
not less in diameter than 120 miles, and having their 
▼ortex near Madras or Pulient. Other authoi’s have 
followed since that date, 1801, offering theories 
and explanations of the phenomena, — Rcdficld and 
Espy in America ; Dr. Thom, 86th Regiment ; in 
Mauritius, Messrs. Bousquet, Hare, and Dove, 
Colonel Reid, Mr. Piddington of Calcutta, and 
many others. But, from the data furnished by 
their writings, it was left for Colonel Reid to form 
the law by which practical action has been given , 
and his position has been greatly extended and 
mode easy by the intelligent labours of Mr. 
Piddington. The usual names, tempest, gale, 
hurricane, typhoon, being calculated to lead to 
confusion, a now term was sought for storms 
coming under the new law, and the word cyclone 
was selected, derived from the Greek Kuklos, as 
neither affirming the circle to be a true one, 
though a circuit be complete, yet expressing 
sufficiently the tendency to circular motion in 
these meteors. Colonel Capper put forward the 
view that the storms of the Indian Ocean were 
rotatory. Mr. Rcdficld and Professor Dove further 
developed that theory ; and Colonel Reid discovered 
the fact that the rotation of these storms in the N. 
hemisphere was N.W. to S.E., or opposite to the 
direction of motion of the hands of a watch with 
its face upwards, and that the reverse is the case 
in the S. hemisphere. Mr. Espy of lUiiladelphia 
ascertained that in cyclones there is an indraught 
or centripetal force ; and Professor Dove explained 
the opposite direction of rotation in the northern 
and southern hemispheres, by what he called the 
law of gyration. 

The subsequent writers on cyclones and their 
laws, liave been Professor Taylor, Sir John Her- 
schel, Mr. Blauford of Calcutta, Mr. Meldrum of 
Mauritius, and Mr. Willson. Professor Taylor’s 
theory was that cyclones originate from an upward 
expansion of the air, produced by local heat; that 
this is followed by an intlraught of air, and that 
the rotatory motion of the earth produces spiral 
movement round a centre, over which a continu- 
ous upward movement of the air takes place. 
This theory was adopted by Sir John Hcrschel in 
his work on meteorology. Messrs. Meldrum and 
Willson are of opinion that they are primarily due 
to lateral and opposite currents of air. Mr. Blan- 
ford ascribes their cause to a local atmospheric 
depression arising from coudensiition of vapour, 
and so causing an indraught of air to the place 
of origin. Mr. Elliot iavours a modified form of 
Mr. Blanford’s theory (Geog. Mag., June 1877). 
Mr. Blanford’s tbeoi^ is in accordance with the 
present views of the London Meteorological Office, 
VIZ. that the winds blow from all quarters into 
^ery central area of lowest barometrical pressure. 
Ihe workers and their contributions to tnis sub- 
ject have been numerous. 

n 1839 to 1851, Henry Piddington of 

v>alcutta contributed largely to the history of 


hurricanes ; and it was he who discovered that in 
India ^to the north of the equator they are 
circular, moving from right to left, and are pro- 
gressive, and he made out the tracts on which 
they move, and their rates. Captain Carless and 
Dr. Thom, 8Gth Foot, gave an account of the great 
hurricane of April 1847, in which the Cleopatra, 
Captain Young, was lost. 

Dr. George Buist collected accounts of hurri- 
canes on the west coasts of India from 1647 to 
1859, and wrote careful memoirs on the subject of 
cyclones. Lieutenant Fergusson published an 
account of the cyclone of 1862. Mr. Franklin, at 
Madras, publislied an account of the storms of 
20th October and 25th November 1816, with 
dia^^rams. Lieutenants Mullins and Hemery 
described the cyclone at Nellore and Cuddapah 
of 2d November 1847. An account of the Ual- 
cutta cyclone of 1864 was drawn up by Colonel 
Gaatrel .and Mr. H. F. Blauford, with a list of 
recorded storms in the Bay of Bengal, from 1737 
to 1805. 

Of 73 cyclones in the Bay of Bengal, notices of 
which occur in old records, in Mr. Piddington’s 
works, or wliich Mr. II. F. Blauford himself re- 
corded in recent years, he says the distribution in 
tho several months were as follows : — Januaiy, 2; 
Februaiy, 0 ; March, 1 ; April, 5 ; May, 17 ; June, 
4; July, 2; August, 2; &ptember, 3; October, 
20; November, 14; December, 3. All that 
occurred between November and the end of April 
had been restricted to the south of the bay ; and 
the same is to be said of the greater part of the 
November storms. May and the first half of June, 
and October with the fii'st week of November, are 
the only periods in which cyclones can bo said to 
be prevalent in the north of the bay, though they 
occur occasionally in the intervening months, that 
is, during the south-west monsoon (p. 623). 

Captain Taylor, R.N.R., Master Attendant at 
Madras, writing on the Bay of Bengal, says 
ships exposed to the cyclone experience, after 
fearful weather from one quarter, a short rest, 
during which the sun or stars are visible over- 
head, after which the storm comes on again from 
the opposite quarter. The wind observes in all 
cases the same relative bearing,— on the north side 
of the cyclone the wind is always cast, on the 
east side the wind is always south, on the south 
side the wind is west, and on the west side the 
wind is north. And these storms always come 
up more or less from the south-east, and pass 
away to the north-west. 

Madras city and its adjoining coast have suffered 
repeatedly from cyclones. They seem to travel up 
from the E.S.E., and progress rapidly in a W.N.W . 
direction, until they touch the land, and there 
they assume a westerly or W.S.W. coarse. Their 
diameters are about 150 miles, and they revolve 
in a direction contrary to tho bands of a watch. 

At midnight of the 2d— 3d October 1746, 23 
days after toe surrender of Madras to M. de la 
Bourdonnais, a cyclone burst ou this town. The 
ships Due d’Orleans, Pheenix, and Lys put to 
sea, but foundered, aud in them upwards of 1200 
men were lost ; the Mermaid and Advice, prizes, 
shared the same fate ; the Acliille and two other 
vessels of war were dismasted; and of twenty 
other vessels of different nations in tho Madras 
roads, all were cither wrecked or lost at sea. 

A cyclone occurred off Cuddalore on the night 
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of tlio 12th — 13th April 17*19. It blew from the 
N.N.IY., and continued all the next day. H.B.M. 
ship Pembroke wiia wrecked on the Colcrun slio^l, 
a little off Porto Novo, and only 12 men were 
saved. The Namur foundere<l in shoal water not 
far from Devicottah, when 527 officers and men 
were drowned. Off Fort St. David, the E.I. Com- 
pany’s ships Lincoln and WinchelseJi, and almost 
all the small vessels, were lost. 

On the 3lBt October 1752, a violent hurricane 
was experienced. 

On the Ist January 1701, a violent hurricjine 
occurred at Pondicherry. At that time the British 
were besieged by sea and land. Of eight sail of 
the line, two frigates, a fire-ship, and a ship 
with stores, the Norfolk escaped. Tlic Panther, 
America, Medway, and Falmouth were dismasted, 
but roile out the gale; the Newcastle, Queen- 
borough, and Protector ran ashore : and the Due 
d’Aquitaiiic, the Sunderland, and the Duke 
foundered, and of the crew of 1100, all but 7 
Europeans and 7 natives perished. 

On the 2Ut October 1773, a violent hurricane 
visited Madras, when the ships that remained at 
anchor all perished. 

On the 20th October 1782, a gale began from 
the N.W,, and the following morning 100 small 
country vessels were stranded on tlie beach. 
ll.M. ships Superb and Easter were dismasted, and 
got to Bombay with jury masts. At that time 
the ravages of IJydcr Ali had driven the people 
into Madras, and sickness followed the cyclone, 
during which Lord Macartney, the Governor, 
nobly exerted himself to mitigate their Hufferings. 

On the 27th October 1797, a lieavy gale occurred, 
in which the barometer did not fall below 29*465. 

On the 5tli December 1803, H.B.M. ship Cen- 
turion, on her passage from Trincomalee to Madras, 
and the Albatross, were dismasted in a cyclone, 
which raged from midnight till 5 I’.M. 

On the lOtb December 1807, a hurricane burst 
over Madras, and was accompanied by a storm- 
wave, which inundated the whole of Black Town. 

On the 2d May 1811, in a violent hurricano at 
Madras, the Dover frigate and Chichester store- 
ships were lost, and 90 vessels went down at their 
anchors ; only two vessels which put to sea were 
saved. During this cyclone the surf broke in 9 
fathoms water, 4 miles from shore. 

On the 24th October 1818, a cyclone commenced 
with the wind from N., and, after iiicreaiiing in 
violence, suddenly lulled, but as suddenly blew 
from the S. Its vortex passed over the town. It 
travelled west. 7’hc barometer fell to 28*78. 

On the 9th October 1820, a cyclone commenced 
at N.W., and veered to W. and S.W. The baro- 
meter fell to 28*50. It passed north of Madras, 
and travelled west. 

On the 30th October 1836, a gale set in from 
the north. At 4 r.M. it blew >dolently from the 
N.N.W. and N. After a half -hour’s lull, it blew 
at 7.30 p.M. with redoubled violence from the south, 
and at tliis time the barometer was 28*285. The 
vortex passed over the town. 

Jn Alay 1848, another hurricane occurred, the 
brunt of which was felt out at sea, and several 
vessels were lost. Those that remained at anchor 
rode it out. 

On the 26th November 1846, a hurricane 
occurred during which the pressure plate of the 
Observatory anemometer broke at a pressuro of 


40 pounds regiB*«red ; and the force of one heavy 
gust was computed at 57 pounds per square foot. 
The large iron wind-vane of the Ol>servatory waa 
bent to a right an^o, and one of the fiat piers 
on the Elpliinatone Bridge was blown over. 

Of these fifteen cyclones, one each occurred in 
January and in April, two each in May and 
December, and nine in October. 

On the Ist November 1864, a cyclone, accom- 
panied by a storm-wave, swept over Alasulipatam, 
rifling 12 and 13 feet above the ordinary hi^h- 
water mark, and rushing inland for nine miles 
(in one instance for 17 miles) from the shore, 
submerged an area of 780 square miles, and 
about 30,000 of the population were drowned. 

A cyclone occurred at Aladras on the 2d May 
1872, when nine British and 20 native ships were 
driven on shore, and 19 lives were lost. 

A cyclone occurred at Vizp.gapatam on th^ 7th 
October 1876, and another at l^karganj. 

1822, 6th June, in Bombay a great tidal. wave ; 
j 00,000 people perished. 

A cyclone occurred at Bombay in 1 837. Another 
on the 1st and 2d November 1854. At midnight 
the wind rapidly increased in force from 15 pounds 
pressure on a square foot of surface till 8 A.M. of 
the 2d November, when it inclined a little more to 
the south, and increased in pressure to 35 pounds. 

Amongst the calamities that have overtaken 
the Sunderbnns, have been great inundations 
caused by cyclones. About the year 1684, tbo 
tract lying between the Iloringnatta and the 
Gjingcs, known as the Bakarganj or Burriaal 
district, was swept by an inundation, succeeded 
immediately afterwards by an incursion of Portu- 
guese and Miigh pirates. In June 1622, this same 
tract was again inundattKl, 10,000 inhabitants 
perishing, and many houses and much property 
destroyed. 

Ill the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1737, mention 
is made of a storm and inundation at Calcutta, 
from wliich 300,000 lives were lost. In A.l). 1736 
the Megna rose six feet above its usual level at 
iaickipur. A cyclone of 1831, over Calcutta, 
swept away 300 villages and 11,000 people. 
Occurrences of cyclones have been recorded at 
the mouth of the Megna on the 6th and 9th June 
1822, on the Ist November 1867? on the 16th 
May 1869, and Ist November 1876. 

In A.D. 1833, Saugor Island was submerged 10 
feet ; the wliole of the population, between 8000 
and 4000 souls, together with some of the Euro- 
pean superintendents, perished ; at Kedgeree, a 
building 18 feet high was completely submerged, 
and the Duke of York East Indiaman was thrown 
high and dry in the rice-fields near Fultah in the 
Hoogly. In a.d. 1848, the island of Sundeep 
was submerged. A cyclone is mentioned os 
occurring in Calcutta in 1 859, attended with a 
gi-cat loss of life. A cyclone of the night of the 
5th October 1864 came from the sea, passed over 
Calcutta, and foundered and stranded steamers 
and ships of 2000 tons burden, and swept away 
every tree and building in a tract 800 miles long. 
Tliis one, originating near the Andamans, travelled 
in a nokh-west direction, and struck the coast 
of Bengal at the Balasore roads and Hidgeli. 
I’hcncc it passed over Calcutta on the 6th October, 
over Kishnagbur and the Bogra district, and 
finally expended its strength in the Garo Hills. 
The wind destroyed much, but it brought wjth it 



CYOl.ONE. 


CYCLOSTKMON MACROFHYLLUS. 


a Btorm-wavo 30 fi*ct high, which Hooded the Culai. ; ("nr iositif s of Science f C(tl. Ikvictr^ 
country for a distance of H miles on both sides of Copperas Tm^je Winds and Monsoons; Piddington 
the Moogly river. In (’alcutUi, and in Howrah, on the Jmiv oJ Stovins ; India Marine Surveys; 
on the right bank of the Hoogly, the partial or Imp. Gaz. ; Bihnorcs Travels ; Maury s Physical 
complete destruction of 196,4«1 houses and huts Geog.; Mr. Mcldrnm in Pro. Brit Assoc. 18G7 ; 
told a sadder talc than even the violent death of Lieut.- Col. Reid, The Progress of the Development 
human beings. But widespread ruin swept over of the Law of Storms, London, 1849; A^xander 
the fertile tracts of Midnapur, and over the Thom, An Inquiry into the Nature and Course of 
Sunderbuns, which had been recovered from total Storms in the S. Indian Ocean ; Gazetteer of S, 
inundation by the efforts of a quarter of a cen- India., p. 191 ; Moral and Mat. Prog, 
tury, and the expenditure of millions of rupees. CYCLOPES are supposed by Pococke to be 
In many districts there, no loss than three-fourths the Gucla-pes from the Jumna or Guckla-des. 
of the whole population, their cattle and other This derivation would designate them as a pastoral 
property, were engulfed in sudden destruction, race, from Go, Sansk., a cow ; but their great 
Had the Hoogly been the Thames, and London— irrigation works denote them an agricultural 
not BO densely populated — Calcutta, a cry would population. Such a race at some renaote time 
have gone up whicli would have thrown the earth- occupied Baluchistan, and raised great iVn^tion 
quake of Lisbon and similar catastrophes, famous structures similar to those in Gr^ce, and in the 
in history, into the shade. In all, about 200 Peninsula of India. At Bodcgli is a mound with 
ships were lost, and 70,000 persons perished. Cyclopean substructures. Lieutenant Aytoun, in 
The inhabiUnts of the largo fertile islands his Geological Report on a portion of the Belgaum 
in the estuary of the Megna, Shahbazpur, Collectorato, given in Carter’s Geological Papers 
Hattiah, and Sundeep, full of rice grounds and on AVestern India, p. 302, mentions that certain 
cocoanut grooves, arc not unfamiliar with the gorges in the hills had been artificially bunded, 
dangers of their marshy home, for since 1822 and present one or two points of slight resein- 
there have been at least seven cyclones; but the blance between the Pelasgi, the builders of the 
islands stand fairly high above the water, and it Gyclopcnu walls of Greece, Italy, etc., and the 
has been the storm which has caused most damage, Ghorbasta builders of Baluchistan, suggeating 
though it generally gives notice of its approach that they might have been a kindred people, with 
long beforehand, by the unnatural hush in the air, kindred habits. The PcLasgi came from Asia, 
and the livid colour of tbo shy, but on tbc night not from Asia Minor, not from Syria, not from 
of the 31st October 1H7G there was no warning, Assyria, not from Persia, but probably from that 
A violent north wind prevailed from 10 P.M. birthplace of emigration, the tract north and north- 
of the Slat October to 3 a.m. of the let Novem- cast of Persia. 

her, and brought down the river water more The Ghorbasta builders probably came from the 
rapidly than usual. The tidal v/avc wi\a unusually same tmet, and were not Mckranees, nor Persians, 
high, and the north wind was followed by S.AV. nor Assyrhms. The Pelasgi existed only a few 
and west winds, which propelled the storm-wave generations in Greece (about 250 years), before 
into the converging water area of the estuary. It they were turned out by the Hellenes; they must 
WAS full moon ou the Olst October, and the usual therefore have brought with them, when they 
tidal bore occurred at 11 p.m. ; and before tbc entered the country, their propensity for building 
water flowed off, one or two storm-waves followed massive walls, and commenced their work almost 
from the S.AV. about 3 a.m., and between 4 and immediately on arrival. It was probably the 
5 A.M., causing a second and third inundation, same with the wall builders of Baluchistan ; they 
covering the islands with from 10 to 45 feet of only remained in the country loug enough to 
water. The waters continued to rise till 4 a.m., allow them to extend northward as far as Kelat, 
when they began to subside. The inundation when, meeting with the Mulla pass, they debouched 
caused bad food and bad water. It was shown that into the plains. Their art was a fully developed 

165.000 people were drowued, and subsequently one before they arrived there to carry it out. The 

75.000 died of cholera. South^of the equator, they Pelasgi arrived in Greece about 1800 b.c. This 
occur iu the months of November to May, and date seems to accord roughly with the advent of 
travel to the W.S.W. ; and afterwards, but not the unknown Ghorbasta into Jhalawau^ TbeGhor- 
always, to the southward and S.E., the wind in- basta structures, however, when compared with 
variably moving round a central space (which is the Cyclopean remains of Greece, are slight, most 
usually characterized by a calm) from left to right, roughly executed and insignificant ; yet they 
or with the hands of a watch ; while the storm, evince a like instinct and habit in two races wliicli 
which baa a diameter of 1 to 1500 miles, moves prol^bly came originally from the same region, 
onwards at the rate of 1 to 20 miles, but more The tank at Cumbum, the Husoin-Saugur tank 
frequently 4 to 7 miles an hour, for a period vary- at Secunderabad, the Oossoor lake or tank near 
ing from a few hours to ten days, attended with Bangalore, are each about 7 miles in circum- 
torrente of rain, and its northern half often with ference. Their date is not known. The Mir 
lightning. Dr. Thom showed that, south of the Alam lake at Hyderabad, constructed during a 
equator, these rotatory storms are always generated famine to provide food, cost £130,000, and has 
between the N.W. monsoon and S.E. tr^e wind, a steamer on it; and a great lake, formed in a 
They occur only during the S.W. monsoon months, famine by the damming up of the Goomti riv^r, 
and their rise and progress are intimately con- cost £1,500,000. — Dr, Cook in No. 6, Bombay 
nected with the S.E. trade wind and N.W. mon- Med, Transactions. 

soon, two opposing winds. AVith ships, the safest CYCLOSTEMON MACROPH YLLUS. BL 
course is .to lie to and watch the barometer and 0. Zoylanicum, Bailley, | Sphragidis ZeyUnica, Thw. 
wind till the bearing of the centre be known with This large tree is very common in the dense 
some certainty.— 6’ce//. Mag., June 1877 ; Duist's moist forests of the Aniinallays, 2000 to 4000 feet 
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CYDONIA JAPONICA. 


CYNODON DACTYLON. 


elevation; and in Coorg at the waterfalls near 
Mercara, 4000 feet ; and in other parts of the 
Western Ghats, Travancoro, etc. It is found also 
in Ceylon at 6000 feet, and Java. Indian speci- 
mens (Var. B. sessiliflora) have the flowers sessile; 
the timber is very hard. — Thwaites; Beddomc. 
CYDONIA JAPONICA. Pers, 

Hai-hung, Hai-t’ang-li, Hai-t’ang pu, Chin. 

The Cydonia genus of plants belongs to the 
natural order Pomeae. C. Japonica is a beautiful 
flowering tree, originally from Sin-lo on the Yellow 
Sea, now largely cultivated in China ; and Sze- 
chuen produces fine sorts, one variety being called 
Ts’iu-hai-t'ang. , 

CYDONIA VULGARIS. Pers. Quinco. 

Pyrus cydonia, Linn, | Pyrus tomentosa, Roxh, 
Safarjal, . . . Arab. J Bihi, . . Hind., Pehs. 

This small, crooked, and much branched tree 
grows in the south of Europe, in Persia, Afghani- 
stan, Kashmir, in the N.aV. Himalaya, in Hin- 
dustan, and is cultivated from Kabul to Kashmir. 
Flowers few, ,of a white or rose colour. The fruit 
is of A yellow colour, downy, and remarkable for 
its fine odour. The seeds, called Bihi-dana, arc 
in great use medicinally, being brought into India 
from Persia, Kabul, Kandahar, and Kaslunir, and 
are highly valued as a dcrnulceiit tonic. The 
fruit contains some astringent matter. It is now 
made into a preserve, or used for flavouring the 
preservtjs of other fruits. There is a ‘ tursh ^ or 
tutter, and a ‘ shirin ’ or sweet quince. — Dr, Jloyle ; 
0\Sh.; Itoxb. ; Voiijt; Stewart; Clcyhorn, 
CYGNIDiE, the swan family of birds. Cyguus 
olor is the mute swan, of wdneh C. immutabilis is 
the wild race. Cygnus musicus is the Cygnus 
ferus, or Hooper swan, and is found in N. Europe, 
Asia, and N. Africa. It is niignitory, and one 
specimen was obtained in the valley of Nepal. 

CYMBIDIUM, a genus of plants belonging to 
the Orchiaceac, all of them with beautiful flowers. 

0 . aljituin, Jioxh.f of Sunderbuns and Chittagong, has 
pule sulphur flowers. 

C. aioifolium, Swtz.^ the Paras, tlio Kpideiidron aloi- 
foUuin, iv., Aorides Borassii, Sim. Flowers large 
dull purple, white-edged, on most of tho lulls of 
India ; a iKautiful plant wlicn in flower, and 
blossoms in April. 

O- nphyllurn, Swz.^ tho Limodorum nphyllum, Itoxb., 
with yellow flowers; Coromandel coast. 

C. giganteum. Wall., the Limodorum Itmgifolium, 
Jtuch., grows on thoKhassya and Nepal hills. 

C. i>ondulum, Swz., tho 0 . crussifolium, Wtdl., and 
tlio Epidcndruiii ncndulmn, Itoxb., grows in tho 
Khassya hills, and in the Peninsula of India. 

O. tristo, Wiltdc, grows from Nopal and Ceylon to 
Japan and N. Caledonia, lias small i»ale green 
flowers. It is the Epideiidrum teres of Thunb., 
E. triste, Forst., and Linsia teretifolia, Oaudichnud. 
C. lanoifolium, Hooker, grows in Nci>al ; and C. Uib- 
sonii, Watt,, C. inoonspicuum, Wall., C. Masterii, 
W(dl,, and C. striatum, W(dt., grow on the 
Khassya hills. Wight also gives C. crectum, 
C. tenuifolium, and O. tcsscloides. 

CYMBIRHYNCHUS MACRORHYNCHUS, 
called by the Malays the rain bird, is the most 
beautiful of the Malacca birds, and is known to 
naturalists os the blue-billed gaper. — IVfd/ace. 
CYMBOPOGON LANIGER. De.^/. 

E^awi ; Panni, . Panj. I Injani, Panj. 

Solara, .... 1 Bur . . of Harkdana. 

Root Sheatk$. 

Askhar; Mirchiagand, H. | Lamjak katran, . HlNi>. 
Dr. Stewart says (p. 253) this and C. iwaran- 


I ensa arc not uncommon in many parts of the 
plains. 

CYNANCHUM (from a dog, and Ayx^^ 
to strangle), a pnus of plants belonging to tho 
natural order Asclepiadaccie. The species are 
herbs or iindershrubs, with opposite leaves and 
mostly twining stems. Dr. Wight gives C. alatum, 
callialata, pauciflorum. Tho Fopulus Euphratica, 
a species of Cynanchum, Chloris barbata, and 
Cyperus ari statu , all aset^nd to 11,000 feet in 
lAuaich. Pogamim liarmala attains 9000 feet. 
The leaves of C. argel of Upper Egypt in small 
doses are purgative, and they arc much used in 
for adulterating senna. C. ovalifolium of 
Penang yields abundance of very fine caoutchouc. 
— cySh. p. 61 ; En(f. Cyc. p. 27.6. 

CYNARA CARDUNCULUS. Linn. The car- 
doon ; is similar to the garden artichoke, but 
grows much higher, though cultivated similarly 

the artichoke. 

CYNARA SCOLYMUS. Linn. Artichoke. 
Kirshuf, Khiirajuf, . Arab. | Kanjir, . . Hind,, Pxbs. 

The artichoke has very large flowers, of a violet 
blue colour, and is grown in many gardens of tho 
Dekhan. 

CYNIPi;^, gall -producing insects, puncture and 
lay their eggs in large numbers in tho fruits, 
seeds, and leaves of plants, and the excrescences 
arc known os galls. A species on the Himalaya 
affects tho oak. 

CYNOCEPHALUS. Cuv. A genus of quadru- 
mauous mammals, known as baboons, tmmning 
in the Greek dog-headed. Its most marked cha- 
racters consist, in the great prolongation of the 
face and jaws, and in the truncated form of the 
muzzle, which give the wliole head a close resem- 
blance to that of a large dog. In their native 
moiuitains, tho ordinary food of tho bat)oons is 
berries and bulbous roots ; but in the vicinity of 
human habitations they make incursions into the 
cultivated fields and gardens, and destroy a still 
greater quantity of grain and fruits than they 
carry away with them. C. hamadryos, Linn., 
the derrias, is found in Africa and Arabia. It 
measures upwards of 4 feet wiien standing erect. 

CYNOGTONUM PAUCIFLORUM. Dec. 

Cynanchum pauciflorum, It. Br. 
Chagul-pati, . . Eeno. | Kang-koombala, . SiNOH. 

Very common in the central province of Ceylon 
and India. The Singhalese cat the young leaves 
of this and of inai^ other plants of this natural 
family, in their curries. — 77rir. Zeyl. p. 195. 

CYNODON DACTYLON. Pers. 

Panicum dactylon, Linn. I Agroatis linearia, lUtz. 
Durbha, . Beno., Hind. Hiirrum pillu, . . Tam. 

D<K»b, Doobla, ,, ,, Arugarn pilu, . . ,, 

Harinli, Durva, , Dukh. Garma kaauvu, . Tel. 

Ghancr,. . . . Hind. Telia gariki, . . „ 

Khabal, Khabbar, Panj. Barawa, . . . Tr.*Ind. 

Durva, .... Sanhk. 

Tho Harryallee grass of India and Europe is 
considered, in India, tho best for cattle. The root 
creeps through the loose soil to a considerable 
extent, and has strong fibres at tho nodes. The 
stem rarely exceeds six inches in height. Florets 
are all on one side of tho spike-stalk, awnlesB, 
purplish, and ranged in two close alternate rows. 
All the stems which lie near the ground take root, 
and by this means, though an annual plant, it 
increases and spreads very wide. It yields abun- 
dance of seed, of which small birds ore very fond. 
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CYNOGALE BENNETTI. 


CYPERACEiE. 


It is grown for hay ; and it is good to allow the 
seed to ripen before the hay is cut, as it then 
propagates itself by seed, in addition to the runners. 
This grass is found in Great Britain, but its pro- 
duce and nutritive properties are there compara- 
tively insignificant, while in India it constitutes 
three-founhs of the pasture. Sir W. Jones observes 
(As. Res. iv. p. 24‘2) that it is the sweetest and 
most nutritious pasture for cattle, and its useful - 
nesB, added to its beauty, induced the Hindus, in 
their earliest ages, to personify it as the mansion 
of a benevolent nymph. The A’t’harvana Veda 
thus celebrates it : ‘ My Durva, which rose from 
the water of life, which has a hundred roots and 
a hundred stems, efface a hundred of my sins, and 
prolong my existence on earth a hundr^ years.^ 

It is the principal one of the Indian grasses, 
and is perhaps the most generally diffused, pos- 
sessing much nourishing property in its long steins, 
no less than in its leaves. It endures the greatest 
elevation of temperature, as its roots pcnctrato 
far below the surface; and although, during the 
dry hot season, giving no sign of life, it puts forth 
its tender leaves on the first approacli of the rains. 

It grows throughout the year, and lawns and 
pastures of moderate extent are made by planting 
pieces of the creeping stems. It is also much | 
used for forming a covering for the banks of 
rivers, ramparts, and esplanades. The young and 
tender leaves are used in chatnis, and are con- 
sidered very pleasant ; the roots make a cooling 
drink. It is also one of the most abundant grosses 
on the Tenasscrim coast, but it is much less con- 
spicuous than many others. — Mason; Clcghorn; 
Jaffrey; Von Mueller. 

CYNOGALE BENNETTI, a rare otter -like 
animal of Borneo. It has a very broad muzzle, 
clothed with long hairs. — Wall. i. 39. 

CYNOGLOSSUM, a genus of the borage tribe of 
plants, growing in Bengal and Northern India. 

C. diffusum, cancsccns, Falcon erianum, furcatiun, 
marifolium, and raceraosum, pretty little annuals, 
flowers mostly blue, purple, white and purple ; 
grow in any common soil. — Riddell ; Itoxh. 

CYNOGI.OSSUS LINGUA. B. Ham. The 
sole. 

CYNOMETRA BIJUGA. Spanoglir. A timber 
tree of the Sunderbuns. 

CYNOMETRA KAMIFLORA. Lhw. 

Oyn. oaiiliflora, Wall. I Irina, .... Maleal. 
Nam-nam, . . Malay. | Galm#ndora gass, Singh. 

A tree which attains a height of GO feet in 
Ceylon, Malabar, Java, the Moluccas, and Sumatra. 

A cubic foot when seasoned weighs 56 lbs,, and 
it is said to last from 15 to 60 years ; sp. gr. *896. 

It is used for bridges and buildings, and is the 
best suited of the Ceylon woods for under-ground 
purposes. Its roots, leaves, and an oil from the 
seeds are used medicinally. Chips of the wood 
infused in water give a dark purple dye. — Mr, 
Mendis^ Use ful Plants ; ThtraiUs; Beddome. 

CYNOMETRA TKAVANCORIA. Bedd. This 
is a straight tree of great height and very 
beautiful foliage, particularly when in young leal. 

It grows on the Tinnevelly and Travancore moun- 
tains at 2000 to 3000 feet elevation. — Beddome. 

CYNOMORIACEiE, LindL, an order of leaf- 
less parasitic plants. Wallich says a species of 
the Cynomorium, a fungus-like genus, is para- 
sitical on the roots of trees in the Tenasserim 
Provinces, and valuable as a styptic.— -Ma^on. 
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CYNOPITHECUS NIGRESCENS, the black 
baboon monkey of Celebes. 

CYPERACK.E, the sedge tribe, a natural 
order of plants, found from the arctic to the 
antarctic circle, in marshes, ditches, and running 
streams, in meadows, on heaths, in proyes and 
forests, on the Bca-shore, and on mountain summits, 
wherever phsenogamorous plants con exist. In 
Griffiths* Herbarium are 345 species of Indian 
Cyperacepc, collected from the Himalaya to Mergui. 
The most useful of the tribe are species of Cyperus, 
Euphorium, and Papyrus, g.v. 

A. Cyperea). 

Cyperus alopccuroides, lloUtcr, Himalaya, 
angustifolius, Jiiich . , Bengal, 
aristatus, Itottlcr, Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
articulatus, Linn.. Peninsula of India, Bengal. 
bulbosuB, Vahl.t Coromandel, 
canescens, Vahl . , Peninsula of India. 
oastencuB, Wdld.t Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
comprossus, Linn., AV. and E. Indies, Penin., Beng. 
coiymbosa, Itoxb. 

difformis, Linn., Greece, Egypt, S. Asia, the Behooa, 
distans, Linn., W. and E. Indies, P. of India, W. 
Africa. 

dubius, Jtottlcr, P. of Ind., Ben., ch’hoto gothoohee. 
cxaltatUH, Jtetz, I'oninsula of India, Bengiu. 
haspan, Itottlcr. Peninsula of India, 
hcxastachyns, Ratth r, Ambio, East Indies, 
inundatus, Roxb., P. of Ind., Bengal, patoe. 
iria, Linn , P. of Ind., Bong., Nepal, China, Manilla, 
ni veils, RcL, Bengal, Mongliir, Kamaon. 
liectiniformis, Rom., Coromainlol. 
pertennus, Roxb,, Bengal, the nagur-moothi. 
plcuranthus, Nces, Coromandel, 
polystachyiis, Jtottlcr, l^oninsula of India, Australia, 
procerus, Roxb., Peninsula of India. 

I pulvinatuH, Necs, Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
pumilus, Linn., Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
pygm.x’cus, Vahl., P. of Ind., Beng., Ava, the jal-niutL 
racoinosuB, Retz, Penin. of India, Bengal, Penang. 
Iloxburghii, Nccs, Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
sanguinolcntus, V<dd., Konkan, Bengal, Nepal, 
seminudus, Roxb., Bengal. 
tonuiHorus, RoUlcr, Peninsula of India, 
tortuosus, Roxb., Circars. 

vonustus, R. lironm. Pen. of Ind., Australia, Java, 
vcrticillatu.s, Roxb., I’en. of Ind., Jiengal, Nepal. 
Papyrus dehiscens, Nccs, P. of Ind., Beng., Ohumatee* 
patco. 

clatus, Nccs. Ceylon. 

p.angorci, Nccs, r. of Ind., Bong., mador katee. 
tepictifonnis, A molt, Bengal. 

Mansous cyi>erinus. Fa A/., Ascension, Mauritius, China, 
Beng.'il. 

diUituB, Nccs, Peninsula of India, Bengal. 

Kyllingia nionocephala, Linn., £. Indies, China, Nepal, 
Archipelago, Australia. 

tricc][>8, //., Pen. of India and ]\lalaoca, Benp^al. 
Courtoisia cyperoides, Nccs, Peninsula of IndiiC. 

li. Hypolytrex, Nccs, 

Anosporum monocoi>halum, Nccs, Beng., gothoohee. 

C. Scirpcie, Nccs. 

Abildgaardia liottbolliana, Nccs, Pen. of India, Bengal. 

tristachya, Voht., l^eninsula of India. 

Fimbristylis .'ustivalis, Void,, Pen. of India, Bengal, 
urgentea, Void,, Peninsula of India, 
ferruginea, VM., Bengal. 

1 )allcBcen8, Nccs, Bengal. 

ioyleniana, Nccs, Sunderbuns, Bengal ; the talnooroo 
is the variety microstachya. 

Sebeonoides, Vahl., P. of Ind., Beng., keshuii-mu- 
lunga. 

Tricbelostylis autumnalis, var. Indioa, Roxb., Bengali 
the kuratiya-yuvanee. 
oomplanata, Nccs. 

miliacea, Ness, Bengal, the buro-yuvanee. 

O uangularis, Nccs. Bengal. 

a, Jyccs, Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
tetragonn. Nets, Bengal. 



CYPERUS BULBOSUS. 


CYPRINIDiE. 


Isolepif artioulata, JS^eet^ Bengal, 
barbata, R, Br.^ Peninsula of India, 
inourrata, Nm, Bengal, 
prolongata, JVecs, Bengal. 

■etaoea, R, Br,^ Europe, Bengal, Australia, 
squarrosa, FaW., Bengal, the chhoonohoo-moormoori. 
Bupina, R. Br., Bengal, Nepal, Australia. 

Hymenoohiete grossa, jFees, Bengal. 

Scirpus junoiformis, Nres, BengM. 
kysoor, Roxb.f Bengal. 


Kalandura^ . . ! 

Kore, Koray, . . 
Kai vartaka tnusta, 
Oundala, Gnndra, . 

I Bhadra tunga gaddi 


SiNQH. Mustakamu, . 
Tam. Parinvelamu, 
Tel. Sakha-tunga, 
M Tunga muste, 
i. .. Funarus. , » 


Ydhnani. 


ru/u., i>engai, liuocunoononoo-moormoon. i*. 

■upina, R. Br., BongS, Nepal, Auetralia. ,, o xf' "”»•> Jloxb.. gtoyn in 

Hymenochwte grossa, Bengal. boil them Asia, from Arabia to China, Java, 

Scirpus junoiformis, Nces, Beng^. and N. Holland. Its tuberous roots are sold in 

kysoor, Roxb., Bengal. the bazars at 2 annas the pound, and used by 

Eleogenus enrntat^, Aecs, Rio Janeiro, Pen. of India, perfumers, under the name of nagor moothi, on 

Iimn<SZ« acuwK«,. Ponln.ul» of India. ‘ Hogs are fond 


Limnochloa acutangula, NeeSf Peninsula of India. 
Plantaginea, Necs^ Ceylon, Peninsula of India, 
tumida, iVees, Bengal, Peninsula of India. 

I), Solerietc, Nees. 

Scleria lithosperma. Wilid.f Ceylon, Pen. of India, 
tesselata, Willd.y Ceylon, Pen. of India, Nepal. 

A. CariccfB, Rcct, Several species of Carex have been 
introduced into India. 

Carexindica, Willd.y Nepal. 

Uncinia Nepalensis, Nets, Himalaya. 

Remirea Wightiana, Wall., Peninsula of India. 
Hemioarnha isolepis, Nees, Peninsula of India. 
Lipocarpha laevigata, Nect, Peninsula of India. 

triceps, Nccb, Coromandel. 

Hypolytnim ^ganteum, WaU., both Pens, of India. 
Fuirena ciliaris, Itoxh., Coromandel, 
pentagona, W, and A., Peninsula of India, 
diohostylis Micholiana, Nccf, Nepal, Europe, Asia 
Minor. 

Ghoutocyperus limnocharis, Neen, Coromandel. 
Eohinolytrum dipsaccum, Desv., Peninsula of India. 
Alalacooh.x'te i>cctinatu, Necs, l*eniiisula of India. 
Eriophonim arundinaocum, Wall., Penang. 

comosiim, Wall., Nepal. 

Rhynchospora Chinensis, Nees, China, Nepal, 

Morisia Walliohii, Nca, Nepal. 

Haplostylis Meycnii, Ncei, China, Ceylon. 
Cephaloscluenus articulatus, Nccs, Pen. of India. 
Hypoporum pergracilo, Nccb, Sylliot. 

Cerhesia laxa, Aces, Nejml. 

Trilepis Royleana, Nees, Himalaya. 

CYPERUS BULBOSUS. Vahl. 


C. jcmenicus, Roxb. 

C. geminatus, Ainsl/e. 


I 0. enpitatus. Ret:-. 


U. geminatus, .Ainsf /c. | 

Purig"a< I OYPR/EID'JS, the Cowry family of sheik, the 

This plant grows on the Coromandel coast near I^lauen of the Germans, and Porcelaines or 
the sea ; its roots are used ns flour in times of ^ypi^ argue 

scarcity and they are also eaten roasted or boiled. Ceylon, and a pair ^yas once sold for four 


account ( f their fragrance. Hogs are very fond 
of them. Cattle eat the grass. In the Ho-nan, 
Sfaen-si, Hu-peh,and Sze>chuen provinces of China 
its fibres are woven into cloth. In India and 
China its fresh tubers are deemed medicinal. — 
Smith; Jloxh.; Voigt; FI. An.; G. M. Top,; (ySh, 

CYPERUS INUNDATUS. Roxh. 

C. procerus, Roxh. | 0. haoha, Buck. Ham. 

Pati, Beno. I PotupuUu, . . Malial. 

Fo^'nd in great abundance on the low banks of 
the Hoogly near Calcutta, and of rivers in the 
south of India, where the tide rises over it. It 
thrives moat luxuriantly, and helps to protect the 
banks from the rapidity of running wa^r. — Roxh. 

CYPERUS PAPYRUS, of the Egyptians, is 
still called babier in Syria. It is about 15 feet 
high. The pith-liko tissue of the larger flower- 
ing-stems, cut into thill strips, united together by 
narrowly overlapping margins, and then crossed, 
under pressure, by a similar arrangement of strips 
at right angles, constituted the mpyrus of 
antiquity. This paper is but little liable to decay. 
Pliny, for instance, relates that the book of laws 
of Numa Pompjilias was found in Romo in a high 
state of preservation, after having been burira 
nearly six centuries iti the earth. — O'Sh. p. 628. 
CYPERUS PERTENNIS. Roxh. 

Nagor moothi, Naga, Benq. | Kola tunga musto, . Tel. 

Roots aromatic ; employed as a hair perfume. 
— Roxh.; Voigt. 


tions by the seaside, and requiring but little i 

water, was the common food of the natives during 
a famine, and when other grains are scarce. It is LY 1 KEbb. 
nutritious, plea^nt to the taste and makes a . 

pudding somewhat resembling that made of sago, (jypresse, . . . Ger. Cipres, 

— Ainslic, Useful Plants; Roxh.; O^Sh. Tirzah, .... Her. 

CYPERUS CORYMBOSA. Roxb. Rot ball, in The Chinese cypress Ticn-peh is 
India used for mats. tliyoides. The cypress- wooa of C 

CYPERUS ESCULENTUS. Linn. pervireus, L., is aromatic, compa 

Sha-ts’au, . . . Chin. | Hiang-fu tsze, . . Chin, fmperishablc. It is an evergreen 


Hind., Pebs. 
.... It. 
. . . . 8p. 


The Chinese cypress Ticn-peh is the Cupressua 
yoides. The cypress- wood of Cupressus bem* 


tliyoides. The cypress- wood of Cupressus sem* 
pervireus, A., is aromatic, compact, aud almost 
imperishable. It is an evergreen forest tree, a 


In China the shoots are used to make hats and native of the south - eastern parts of Europe, 
matting ; its tubers arc there in much request for particularly of Italy, Mexico, and the southern 
food. The toasted roots have been used as a sub- parts of N. America, — Cleghorn, Panj. Rep. p, 68, 
stitute for coffee, and yield a preparation resem- CYPRINID/E, a family of fishes of the order 
bliiig chocolate. The cultivation of the plant Piiysiostomi, tlio species of which are distin- 


deserves attention for its considerable alimentary 
value. — O'Sh. 628 ; Fow Mueller ; Smith. 
CYPERUS HEXASTACHYUS. Roitl. 


imunis, I Far, fi, Pondalus. 

unduB, Roxb. I 

. . . Akab. I Tsau san-ling, , . Ohin 
Beno.. Hind. Moostaka, Motho, Dukh 


Far. «. Communis. 

Far. •. Rotundus, Roxb, 

Sab, Akab. 

Moothoo. Beno., Hind. 
Nagor mootha, moothi, 
King-san-ling, . . Chin. 


Kora, .... Maleal. ^ 
Bhadra muste, Sans., Tel. I e 
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mtary auished by their having the mouth small. The 
family is classed into fourteen groups, viz.. 
Catostomina, Cyprinina, Rhoteichthyina, lUmto- 
barbina, Rasborina, Seuuplatina, Xenocypridlna, 
Leuciscina, Rhodcii^ Danionina, Hyj^phtlial, 
Michthyina, Abramidina, Homalopterina, Cobi- 
tidina, in which are 110 genera, aud about 690 
,,Tel. species. — Engl. Cyc. p. 219. See Fishes. 



CYPRUS. 


DABHOr. 


CYPRUS, an island in the Mediterranean, near 
the coast of Syria ; taken by the Turks from the 
Venetians in 1670. Its length is 140 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 60, pervaded by a chain of 
mountains, the highest of which is called Olympus. 
The soil is an excellent fertile clay. It was trails* 
ferred to Great Britain in 1879. 

OYRTOPHYLLUM FRAGltANS. Tlie Anan 
of the Burmese, grows in Mouhnein. Is one of 
the Nux vomica tribe, and one of the hardest, 
most compact, and heaviest woods known. — Cal. 
Cat. Ex. 1851. 

CYRTUS INDICUS. Bloch. A fisli of the 
Indian seas, of which large quantities are dried, 
and consumed by the native.s of India. — Cantor. 

CYRUS RIVER. The principal streams of the 
province of Pars are the Bcndainir or Araxes, 
Avhich receives the Kur-ab or Cyrus, ns it falls into 
lake Bakhtegan ; and the Nabon, whose course i.s 
from Firozabad southward to the Persian Gulf. 
In this country are also the higher parts of the 
two branches of the Tab. 

CYRUS THE GREAT. A cylinder of this 
monarch, which was sent to Britain after Mr. 
Hormazd Rassam’s return, was the most interesting 
historical record in the cuneiform character till 
then brought to light. It is in the Babylonian 
script, and was discovered among the ruins of the 
Bira Nimrud, the ancient Bomippa. Tlie cylinder 
is 1) inches long by inches in diameter, and 
must originally have been covered with 45 long 
lines of text. The writing is very minute, and it 
is computed that the inscription would run to 
about 130 lines of the average length. Unfor- 
tunately the beginning was w holly lost, with the 
exception of a few scattered signs. It is found to 
relate to the very moment of that great historical 
event, the capture of Babylon by the founder of 
the Persian universal monarchy. Njibonidus has 
abandoned his capital, wdiich has fallen into tlie 
hands of Cyrus, though ho is still struggling 
against his fate in Babylonia. Tiic Guti, and a 
people whose name is taken to be equivalent to 
Blackheads, arc described as his subjects, and the 
god Merodach has delivered king Nabonidus into 
Ilia hands. In a proclamation i.sRucd by Cyrus 
upon the taking of the city, the king repeats iu 
the first person the principiil allegations of the 
preamble. It is partly mutilated, but the begin- 
ning, ‘I am Cyrus,’ with his genealogy iu full, 
and his description of hiir&elf ivs ‘ king of Gyndia,’ 
etc., can be pretty clearly made out. Cyrus is 
made to speak of his reparation of the temples of 
Babylon, and of the favours conferred upon him 
by Merodach, Bel, and Nebo, in answer to his 
prayers to them ; of the homage paid him by dis- 
tent nations, and of the gatherings of the people 
in the city to acclaim him king. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson said this new text settled for over in 
favour of Herodotus, as against Ctesias (in Dio- 
dorus), the genealogy of Cyrus. He was fifth in 
docent from Acbsemcncs, next to whom came 
Teispes, then Cyrus the grandfather, and Cam- 
byses, the father of Cyrus the Great. The suc- 
cession was direct, not indirect, as Professor 
Oppert has maintained. The inscription styles 
the native country of the Persians * Assan,’ which 
Sir Henry Rawlinson seems to think was iu the 
plains between the modern Shuster and the Persis 
of the classical writers. An important religious 
centre, named Calaua in the inscription, he re- 


ferred to the Calnch of Genesis and the Coliio of 
Isaiah. Cyrus evincc<l sympathy with the Jews, 
as is shown by Isaiah xli. 2, xliv. 28, xlv. 1, and 
Ezra i. 2 to 4. 

CYSTICERCUS or Scolcx; from Kustis, a 
bladder, and Kerkos, a tail, is a hydatid or larval 
form of a cestoid worm, called in its sexually 
matured state, Strobila, the C, tmnia mediu- 
caneliata. When the flesh of an animal in which it 
is contained has been received into the human 
alimentary canal, the Cysticcrcua can be dcveloj>ed 
into a tape-worm. 


D 

D, as sounded in the English language, has letters 
with corresponding powers in Arabic, Persian, 
Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Mahrati, Gujerati, 
Bengali, Uriya, Telugu, Karnata, Tamil, and Male- 
alam. In all these tongues, however, there is 
also a softer-sounding d. The English compound 
dh also, the Tamil tongue excepted, has corre- 
sjionding letters, simple, modified, or compounded, 
j with both soft and hard sounds ; d and r, iu 
: several of the Indian tongues, arc, moreover, so 
pronounced as to be diflicult for a European car 
to catch their niceties ; and d and r are therefore 
frequently confounded. D and r arc not used by 
the Chinese, who use the liquid 1 for r. 

Some nations of Europe, with a soft pronuncia- 
tion of the letter j, require to prefix d to that letter 
for the correct pronunciation of such words as 
Jamal, a caini l ; thus Djamal. Vambery use<l dj 
for the Arabic chiin. Dh is changed by the 
8iaine.se to th. — HV/noii; )V. W. Hunter. 

DAB. IliNf). Poa cynosiiroides, the sficrcd 
grass of the Hindus ; is generally applied only to 
the first shoots of the Koosh grass; it is called 
Dubsa in Bohilkhand, and is used by Hindus in 
tlieir religious services. 

DAB. Ili.ND. of Kohat. A moist soil. 

DAB or Dablm. Hind., Tam., Tkl. A small 
copper coin ; money in general. 

DABBATU-l-AltZ. Akaii. The sccoml beast 
inontioncil in the Revelation. Mahomedans believe 
it will issue from a mountain in Mecca, with 
the sUifT of Moses and the seal of Solomon. AVith 
the first it will strike the believer, and with the 
latter it wull stamp the face of the infidel with 
the words, ‘ Tliis is an infidel.' 

DABGAJi, a low caste of non -Aryans, who 
manufacture large leathern vessels for liolding 
ghi or clarified butter (dabbar), and of vessels in 
which atUi and ghi are deposited . — Sherr 'nnj. 

DABII A, a town in the Clianda district of the 
Central Provinces, lat. 19'' 38' N., long. 49^ 42' E. 
'I'liG people manufacture tasar silk handkerchiefs, 
coloured cloths, and silver snuff-boxes. The 
population is almo.st wholly Teling. — Imp. Caz. 

DABIIA, petty state of Maliikantn; estimated 
population in 1875, 1612. The ruler is a Mukwana 
Koli, a convert to Islamisin. The religion of the 
Miah race of Dabha is a mixture of that faith and 
Hinduism ; tlioy give their daughters in m(«rriage 
to Mahomedans of rank, and marry the daughters 
of Koli chiefs. They burn their dead. 

DABHOI, the ancient Dharbhavati. A town in 
the territory of the Gaekwar of Baroda, 15 miles 
S.E. of Barotla ; lat. 22® lU' N., long. 73® 28' E, ; 



DAD-i-AKBAK. 


DACCA. 


population (1872), 14,898. In the town is a 
place called Mamadokri, where stands a Khisni 
tree, through whose hollow trunk no guilty person 
can pass, — Imp, Gaz . . 

DAB-i-AKBAR. Aiun. In astronomy, the 
constellation of the Great Bear. Dab-i-Saghir, the 
Lesser Bear. 

DABISHLIM, an ancient Hindu raja, by whose 
orders the fables of Pilpai were composed. 

DABISTAN, the School of Literature, a learned 
work on the various religions of Asia. It is in the 
Persian language. It contains a dialogue between 
a Brahman, a Mahomedon, a Zoroastrian, a Jew, 
a Christian, and a Philosopher. The representative 
of each religion brings forth his arguments, which 
arc successively condemned, — some on account of 
the vicious character of their founders, and all for 
the absurdity of their doctrines, and the want of 
proof of their alleged miracles. The Philosopher 
winds up the discourse by recommending a '’ptcro 
which shall have no ground but reason and virtue. 
It was translated by Colonel Kenne^ly in Tr. 
Bombay Lit. Soc. ii. p. 247 ; also, though not 
very accurately, by Shea and Troyer, for the 
Criontal Translation Fund (Paris, 1843). The 
author, Mohsin Fani, belonged to the sect of 
Sipasi or Abndi, a branch of the Parsecs, and 
wrote in India during the latter half of tlie 11th 
century of the Maliomedan era. His account of 
the Zoroastrian religion is exceedingly full and 
accurate ; and he also gives a good description of 
the Hindu and Muslim systems, as well as of the 
Sufi and other philosophical sects. 

DABKAT, a goldsmith who flattens gold wire 
into tinsel and spangles. 

DABLING — Dubling, two villages in Bushabr 
State, Paniab; in lat. 45' N., and long. Tb'" 
30' F., and 9400 feet above tUe sea, on a belt 
of arable land near the left bank of the Sutlej. 
The cliffs on the opposite side of the river rise to 
a sliccr elevation of 6000 or 7000 feet. The 
population have the Chinese Tartar type of physiog- 
nomy, and profess Buddhism. The path between 
tbe two places, a mile apart, is rendered practicable 
by means of wooden scaffolds fastened against the 
face of the precipice. — Imp. Gaz, 

DABOU, a small weight of Mosulipatain, equal 
to 101 grains. 

DABKAY JOGI, also called Dabray Baiana- 
wala, and Hal Santa ka Jogi, a class of Iliudu 
mendicants who sound the dabra. 

DABUIj orDebiil, a seaport town on the Malabar 
coast, eight miles south of Sevomdrug. This 
port was burned about 1508 by the Portuguijse 
viceroy, Alineyda. He came to India in 1505, the 
successor of Dias, Vasco da Gama, and Cabral. 
On his arrival, he concluded a defensive treaty 
with the king of A^ijayaiiagar ; but the Venetians, 
who up to that time had monopolized the trade 
with India, jealous of the growing power of the 
Portuguese, instigated the king of Egypt to 
oppose their progress. He accordingly sent a fleet 
under Mir Hukum, who, in conjunction with the 
fleet of Gujerat, bore down upon Lorenzo, sou of 
Almeyda, and defeated him in 1508,Lorenzo falling 
in the fight. Almeyda, to avenge his son’s death, 
burnt the port of Dabul, and defeated the enemy 
in the harbour of Diu, and then concluded a 

^D^CCA. There are two towns of this name, 
one Dacca Jalalpur to the north of Ballargunj, and 


Dacca proper, between Dacca Jalalpur and the 
Megna river. The latter gi ves its name to the whole 
district, which is one uniform level of rich alluvial 
soil, annually inundated by the overflow of the 
great rivers. The villages are built upon mounds 
of earth artificially raised above the flood. During 
the rainy season, this tract presents the appear- 
ance of a continuous sheet of green i>addy cultiva- 
tion, through which boats sail to and fro. The 
chief means of communication at all times of the 
year is by water. The bordering rivers are the 
Ganges or Padma, the Jamuna or Brahmaputra, 
and the Megna. The city of Dacca is situated on 
the north bank of the Buriganga river, in lat. 23'' 
43' N., and long. 90" 25' ^6" E, The town extends 
along the bank of the river for a distance of nearly 
4 miles, and inland, towards the north, for about 
li mile. The ruins ol the capitals and palaces of 
the Bhuiya rajas lie scattered throughout Eastern 
Lengal, along the line of the Brahmaputra valley ; 
and their memory is still cherished in the house- 
hold tales of the Hindu peasantry. The Maho- 
medans first entered Bengal in 1203 a.d. ; and 
two most celebrated of their viceroys are Mir Jumla, 
the general of Aumngzeb, who failed disastrously in 
his expedition to Assam, and the nephew of the 
Nur Jahan Begum, Shaista Khan, who broke the 
poAver of the Portuguese, and annexc»d Chittagong 
to the Moghul empire. Dacca has uumeroas 
Hindu temples and many MahoiW3dan mosques 
for the large Musalman population, with churches 
and schools of the various Christian sects. The 
Homan Catholics are under the spiritual guidance 
of priests froin Goa and elsewhere, with churches 
of their own and old J'ortuguese names. Formerly 
they used to intermarry with the natives, but of 
late years they seek alliances amongst tlioir own 
people. Their complexions arc very dark, and 
their customs semi-oriental ; but they supply Cal- 
cutu with excellent domestics. 'I'lic English, the 
French, and the Dutch had established factories 
about the middle of the 16th century, when the 
city was visited by the French traveller 'ruvernior. 
(button, jute, and safflower may ho considered staples 
of the district. The indigenous cotton has long 
been cultivated along the biinks of the Megna froiii 
Fcringy bazar to Edilporc in Bakargauj, a distance 
of about forty miles ; on the banks of the Brahma- 
putra creek (the ancient channel of tlic river of 
the same name), and along the Luckia and Banar. 
It presents differciA shadef^ of quality, the finest 
of which is named photi, and is the material of 
which the delicate Dacca muslins are woven. It 
is described by Roxburgh as differing from the 
common herbaceous cotton plant of Bengal in 
several imrticulars, but cltiefly in having a longer, 
finer, and softer fibre than it. 'Ihree pieces of 
nmsUu, made to be presented to the Prince of 
AY ales, measured each 20 yards by 1 yard, and 
weighed 3} ounces. Next to fine muslins and 
embroidered fabrics, silver filagree work is that 
for which Dacca is most celebrated. This art is 
also practised in great perfection at Cuttack, and 
in Sumatra and China. The articles usually 
made at Dacca are ladies’ oniainents, suoh as 
bracelets, carriiigs, brooches, chains, necklaces, 
etc., and the attar-dans and small boxes for 
natives. The design best adapted for displaying 
the delicate work of filagree is that of a leaf. The 
apparatus used in the art is exceedingly simple, 
consisting merely of a feAV small crucibles, a piece 
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of bnnfil>oo for a blow-pipe, small hammcrR for 
flattening the wire, and sets of forceps for inter- 
twisting it. The drawing of silver and gold (i.e. 
silver wire covered with gold), used as thread 
in embroidery, is extensively carried on here. 
Benares is also celebrated for this art. There are 
several varieties of silver and gold thread (badla) 
mode at Dacca, as kalabatoon for the embroidery 
of muslins and silks, goshoo for caps, and cover- 
ing the handles of chaiiris ; sulraah for turbans, 
slippers, and hookah - snakes ; and boolun for 
gold lace and brocades. Some of it is drawn 
almost ns fine as a hair. In the time of Aurangzeb 
a quantity of this article was made yearly for the 
court at Dehli. A hundred sticks covered with 
it, and plain gold and silver badla to the amount 
of £2000 in value, appear among the items com- 
posing the mulboos khas nuzr, which was annually 
sent to the emperor. Shawls, violins, shell orna- 
ment8,and idols, are largely manufactured. Amongst 
Mahomedans, the name of Dacca was Jahangir- 
nagar. — Dr, Taylor, 

DACELLO PULCHELLA,a kingfisher. Their 
feathers are much prized by the Chinese, who 
make them into fans. 

DAGOITY, a legal term of British India for a 
system of robbery by gJUigs of people of the 
country. It is derived from Daka, the verb being 
Daka parna, to plunder. In India, thugs and 
dacoits who had been tried and convicted as 
having belonged to a band of thug murderers or 
dacoits, but who, having made a full confession 
of their crimes (in some individual cases amount- 
ing to the murders of as many as eighty persons), 
and having denounced their associates, received a 
conditional pardon. Originally, in the criminal 
code of India, Dacoity was applied to the armed 
bands who plundered, but it and the term Thug- j 
gee are now applied to several well-defined cl.'isscs, 
and in times of scarcity many of the uin^mployecl 
may join. Amongst the predatory races were the 
Btidak of the Nepal Tcrai, also the IJasadh of Behar, 
who \i8ed to make frequent predatory excursions 
into liOwcr Bengal, the Bind of Ghazipur, the Nath, 
the Ahir, Boria, Kunni, Giijar, and a host of low 
castes. In the Paiijab, dacoity generally as.suincd 
the form of cattle-lifting. The J^leona were active 
and energetic, and were coneerned in most of the 
dacoitics of Northern India. And in the S.W., 
the Santal with his club, long l^amboo spear, and 
terrible battle-axe, often swept down on the 
plains of Birbhum, Ilazaribagh, and adjacent 
districts, and the flare of their torches or light of 
the burning huts gave the first warning. The 
leaders of a dacoity band in Central India carried 
with them an axe with a highly-tempered edge, 
sacred t<j Bhawani . — People of India ^ vii. 

DACUYDIUM, a genus of coniferous plants, 
growirjg in New Zealand, Tasmania, and New 
Caledonia. They are valuable timber trees, grow- 
ing to a great height. 

D. Coleiisoi, Hooker f of N. Zealand, attains to TiO feet, 
yielding hard and incoiTui)tiblc timber. 

D. ciy)ro88onum, ^lander, also of N. Zealand, the 
rim a or red pine of the colonists, attains to 200 
feet, with pendulous branches, yields a hard, 
valuable woed. 

D. Franklini, ffooktTf the huon pine of Tasmania, 
has a height of 100 feet, ciroumferenoe 20 feet : 
its wood highly esteem^ for shipbuilding and 
artisans' work. — J. BackhovM. 

P. Kirkii, F. v, MucUetf the manoao of N. Zealand, a 


pyramidal tree, attaining 80 foct in height, has a 
reddish-coloured timber. 

D: Taxifolium, Sofnnder, the kaka terre of New 
Zealand, grows in low marshy ground. Its foliage 
resembles the yew, and it grows to 140 or 180 feet 
in height. 

— Jatu. Ed, Jour. 1825, xiii. p. 378; Ferdinand 
von Mueller. 

DACTYLOPTERUS. Lacepede, A genus of 
fishes belonging to the order Acanthopterygii and 
family Loric.ati ; Trigla volitans, Lmn/ens^ com- 
monly called the flying gurnard and flying fish. 
Another species inhabits the Indian seas, and is 
the Dactylopterus orientnlis of Cuvier. — Eng. Cyc. 

DAI). PF.ns., Hind. Literally, a gift ; a postfix 
and prefix much in use, as Khudadad, given by 
God, the Theodotus of the Greeks, and Dev-dutt 
of the Hindus. 

DAD. Peus. Justice ; petition ; representa- 
tion. Dad-khah, a plaintiff for justice. Dful- 
sitndan, taking vengeance. Dad-khah means one 
seeking justice. It was the title of the earlier 
viceroys of Central Asia, and is still used in 
Khokand and Eastern Turkestan. Dad -Mahal, 
lit. palace of justice. — Vamhery^ Bokhara^ p. 317. 

DADAP. Malay. A tree of the Archipelago, 
planted in the coffee grounds of Java to shelter 
the young coffee trees. — McNair. 

DADAR, a town and valley in Cutch Gandava, 
lat 29*^ 28' N., and long. 67° 34' E., 35 miles N.W. 
from Bagh, and 5 miles from the eastern entrance 
of the Holan pass, on the river Bolan, siiirounded 
by hills. In the first week of May, the ther- 
mometer ranges from 64° to 120°. It is separa^ 
from the great plain of Cutch Gandava by a line 
of jabbal or low hills. Dadar is excessively hot, 
and a Persian couplet runs, ‘Ai Allah, dozakh 
ki sakhti, chon Dadar hasti ? ' ‘ 0 Lord, why did 
you make hell when you have Dadar? * 

DADH or Dat. Mahr. Ground prepared by 
burning for being planted ; the weeds and grass 
are strewed over it to be burned. 

DADH ALYA, a r^tty state in Mnhikanta. 
The family arc Scsonia Rajputs, who originally 
came from Udaipur (Oodeypore) in Rajputano. 

DADUNGAWU, a tutelary spirit of the Java 
hillmen. 

DADU PANDUKANG, RAO BAHADUR, a 
learned native of Bombay, and religious reformer, 
who died 17th October 1882, aged 68. He 
mastered Mabrati, Gujerati, Urdu, Sanskrit, 
English, Persian, 'Telugu, Tamil, etc., and at an 
etirly age composed a complete Mabrati grammar, 
published a school atlas, a work entitled The 
Wiping of the Tears of the Widows, Grammar 
of the Persian, and another of the Sanskrit ; the 
Kekavali, The Cosmopolitan Arya, and The 
Hindu Gentleman’s Reflections. Ho was the 
founder of the Paramhaua Sabha, which led to the 
formation of the Prarthana Samaj’h. 

DADU PANT’HI, a Vaishnava sect of Hindus, 
whoso tenets are derived from Ramaiiand, after 
wliom, Dadu, its founder, is said to be the fifth 
spiritual guide. Their worship is restricted to the 
Japa, or repetition of the name of Rama, as the 
deity negatively described in the Vedante theo- 
logy. They have no temples or images. Dadu 
was bom at Ahmadabad ^ut a.d. 1600, and is 
said to have been a cotton -cleaner there and at 
Ajmir. They carry a rosary, have no frontal 
mark nor mala, but wear a round or four-oomered 
bat. They are said to be numerous in Marwar 
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and Ajinir. Their chief place ie Naraina, 40 miles 
from Jeypore. They are classed as (a) Virakta, 
who go bare-headed, and have but one garment 
and one water-pot ; the (0) Naga, who carry arms 
and serve Hindu princes, making good soldiers ; 
the (c) Bhistu Dhari, who follow the avocations 
of ordinary life. They bum their dead at dawn. — 
Wilson. See Dadu ; Vairagi. 

D.^DALUS SHOAL, called by the Arabs 
Abdul-kheesan, inlat. 24® 65' 30" N., and long. 35® 
50' 30" E. A submerged coral reef in the Red Sea, 
1200 yards long and 460 yards broad, with six 
inches of water, on which, in 18G2-8, a lighthouse 
was erected. — Findlay. 

DAEE, a sect met with at Gajer, Makran, Kej, and 
Turbot. They resemble the Brahui in appearance, 
and wear the same dress. Portions of certain of the 
Brahui tribes are Daee, such os the Sageta, Takee, 
Shadu, I.aee, Marbrow, etc. They have a mullah 
or priest, and a book. They say that they orig - 
natly came from the westward near Kej, where 
there is a town called Turbot. The sect abounds 
in Makran, and has extended east. At Turbot is 
a little hill of circular form, called by them 
Koh-i-murod, on the summit of which is their 
principal masjid, where they meet at stilted times 
to perform their rites. Professor Wilson, in his 
Ariana Antiqua, p. 141, mentions the Dace, 
amongst other Scythian tribes, as associated with 
the Massagetm ; and in a map attached to Digby’s 
translation of Quintus Curtius, their position is 
fixed a little south of the Jaxartes. This coinci- 
dence of association with the Sageta and Saka', 
both then and now, is worth remarking. 

DA5MIA EXTENSA. U. Browu. 
Cynanchunicxtensuin,JrtC. I C. bicolor, And. 

O. cordifoUum, Rtiz. | AscloidaH cchinatn, Jtoxh, 

Chagal-banti jUbrun, liKN. | Vela parti; TTtamani, Tam. 
Sagoani, .... Hino. | Jutuga, .... Tkl. 

This plant is u.sed medicinally. Its fibre, 
known commercially as ootrum fibre, is a pro- 
mising substitute for flax. It is soft, white, silky, 
and strong, and can be procured in considerable 
quantities in Southern India. — M. E. Jnr. Ilep. 

DAEN or Dawan. Hind. Tying a number of 
bullocks together for the purpose of treading out 
the grain from the oar. — //. Elliot. 

DAENDELS, HERMAN WIJXJAM, born at 
Hattem in Guilderlaud, 2l8t October 1762; died 
at New Guinea, 1818. He was Governor-General 
of Dutch India, and formed the great military 
road of Java . — Max HnveUtr. 

DAEllD, a class of agricnltimvl slaves in 
Kanara. 

DAF. Hind. A hand-drum, a tambourine, 
the only lawful musical instrument for Musalmans, 
Dafli, a small tambourine. 

DAFFADAR. Pkr.s. An officer in the native 
irregular cavalry ; the title of a native military 
or police oflicer; a native non-commissioned 
officer of cavalry of the Indian army. 

DAFLA. IliND. A tambourine. Daira, a 
large tambourine. 

DAFTAJt. Hind. A record, a register, an 
account; an office in which public records arc kept. 
A volume, a book of gold or silver leaf. Daftar- 
dar or Daftari, a record keeper, a registrar, an 
accountant, a gold-beater. 

DAG. Hind, of Kohat. Land cultivated only 
once in three years. 

DAGA, a boat used on the Indus. 


DAGGER. The dp.ggers in use in S.E. Asia 
arc of many shapes, and all with individual names. 
One of a particular shape is the official weapon in 
modern Indian courts. A drawir»g of ‘ the nagger 
of ministry* is given in the last volume of Duff’s 
History of the Mahrattas. Those usual in British 
India being the jambiya, bichwa, pesh-kabz, 
khan jar, katar, etc. — Hind. Theatre. See Arms. 

DAGH. Turki. a hill, a mountain. Alajah 
Dagh, or variegated T..oimtain, is near Ararat. 

DAGHA. Hind. Deceit, fraud. Dagha-bhz, 
a thief, a swindler. 

DAG HD A, mother of Zoroaster, founder of the 
Parseo religion. 

DAGHESTAN, a province in the Caucasus 
subjected by Russia after a war of 20 years. The 
men of Daghestan are intelligent, and were at 
one time, with the exception perhaps of the 
Circassians, the most warlike of tne races of the 
Cauci^us. Unlike the other inhabitants of the 
range, they are extremely industrious, and have 
even p^'own themsolves capable of organized labour 
requiring considerable slcill. During the war, 
Schamyl was able to erect a cannon foundry in 
thei" country. Elburz is 18,526 feet; Groat 
Ararat, 16,916; Little Ararat, 12,840 feet. 

DAGOBA or Dhatiigarbha. Sansk. A Bud- 
dhist bone or relic receptacle. The term is from 
Da, Data, or Dhatn, a relic ; Garbhan, a shrine ; 
and was in use by Indian Buddhists. At Ana- 
radhapura, in Ceylon, are several dagobas. They 
were built at from B.c. 307 to a.d. 276, and end 
in a terminal Toe, in the form of a cube supporting 
a pointed spire. Thev are the Tibetan Dungten, 
a relic monument which is still erected in Tibet 
over the body or the ashes of the lamas. The 
ancient edifices of Chichen, in Central America, 
bear a striking resemblance to the topes or 
dagobas of India, 'riic dagoba is the clcsccndant 
of the sepulchml tumulus of the Turanian races, 
whether found in Etruria, Lydia, or among the 
Scyths of the northern steppes. Sec Chaitya. 

DAGON. Bi r.m. A corruption of the Talain 
words Ta-kong. The Shooay Djigon is a Buddhist 
temple of Rangoon, which rises from the summit 
of a scarped hill to a great height. 

DAGON, the fish -god of the Assyrians, possibly 
the source of the fish avatar of the Vaishnava. 

DA GOO RAN, a shrub of Julhindhur. The 
wood is used as fuel, and the loaves arc given to 
buffaloes as fodder. — Co)nr. Pill, . lhn\ 

DAGOOTHA, Bi rm. ? A crooked timber in 
Tavoy and Mergui, floats in water, and used foi 
building boats, for [ilanks of houses, ladders, etc., 
but is liable to attacks of worms and dry-rot. — 
Captain Dance. 

DAG8HAI, lat 30® 53' 5^ N., and long. 77® 5' 
38" E,, a military station 16 miles S.S.W. of Simla. 
The cantonment is 6025 feet above the sea, on a 
bare and treeless height. — G. T. N. 

DAH. Pers. I'eii. Dab ’m, the tenth. In the 
Panjab, DaU-mahi-dar, farm sorvants hired for 
ton months. Daha, also Aalira and Ashom, the 
first ten days of the Maharram, which Sliiah 
Mahomedans pass in sorrow. Sunni Mabo-* 
medana erect tabuta in reverence of Hasan and 
Husain, sons of Ali. 

DAH. Hind. In the N.W. Himalava, a clod- 
crusher, a flat beam of wood dragged over the 
fields to smooth clods. It is the Sobaga of the 
plains. — PotceV. 
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DAH, a heavy weapon made use of by the 
Bhot and Burmese raccs» as a sword in war, and 
in peace for felling trees or cutting up firewood ; 
the friction on the handle is very great. 

DAHI. Hind. Coagulated milk : sour milk. 

DAHIA. Hind. A Jat tribe in Dehli district. 

DAHINA or Dakshana. Hind. The left. 

DAHIR, the takhalliis or literary name of 
Mirza Salamat Ali, who lived in Lucknow in the 
lOth century. He was at one time a papenuaker. 
He was famed for his marsia or elegies^ and was 
known as the Tuti-i-Hind, the parrakeet of India. 
He died about a.d. 1875. 

DAHIR, Desput, or lord of Dcbcil, from Des, 
a country, and Put, the head. He was a ruler 
over the country of the Indus (about a.d. 711, 
A.n. 92), whoso capital was at A lor, near Bakkar ; 
but he possessed Multan and all Sind, with 
perhaps the adjoining plain of the Indus, as far as 
Kalabagh. Heiaj, governor of Basra, sent a force 
against him under his nephew, Muhammad Kasim, 
who took Dcwal, defeated and took prisoner a 
son of Dahir, advanced on Nerun, now Hyder- 
abad, and took Schwan. Ho subsequently 
advanced on Alor, where ho encountered Dahir, 
who was defeated and slain. His widow defcnderl 
the city ; but ultimately the women devoted them- 
selves to the flames, which they lighted themstdves. 
The Jtajput garrison bathed for the sacrifice of 
themselves, and perished fighting. The city was 
taken by assault ; all the men in arms were 
slaughtered in the storm, and the women and 
children reduced to bondage. — Elphui, p. 202. 
See Muhammad Kasim. 

DAHLAN, a tribe of Tuga in the Upper Doab. 

DAH-MUSHT. Hind. A broad variety of 
Kashmiri paper, lit. of ten handbreadths. 

DAHNAJ; Auad. A stone described by Abu 
Zaid as reaembliiig an emerald. 

DAHYA. Hind. The Shum or Kumari or 
Dubo system of cultivation carried on by hill 
tribes. The liind is prepared by burning the 
grass and brushwood on it. Tlio seed is then 
sown in the ashes. 

DAI. Pehs., Hind. A wet nur.se, an accouch- 
euse, a midwife. The Britisli in India use the word 
Aminah for a wet nurse, Dai-dud’h pilai, a wet 
nurse. Dai-janai, a midwife. 

DATJA, literally lamp - holders ; the term 
applied to the handmaids who invariably form a 
part of the Rajput Daij/. (Rajasthan, i. p. G28), 
dowry or [xjrtion, which the Hindu wife brings a 
husband in marriage. It is the Maritagium of the 
civil law. Wilson, in a note to Mill’s India (i. p. 
447), says that ‘amongst the Hindus the practice 
of purchasing a bride by a dow'cr is apparently of 
modem growth, and a violation of the law.’ There 
are, however, ixassages in Menu on the subject 
which would imply the observance of both practices; 
and the same may perhaps have continued till the 
time of the Greek invasion, for Arrian (ludica, 
cxvii.) says the Indians neither took nor gave 
money in marriage ; while Megasthencs (Strabo, 
lib. XV.) says their wives were purchased for a 
yoke of oxen. Amongst the agricultural tribes in 
the N.W. Provinces, the present practice is most 
usual for the bride’s father to purchase the bride- 
grwm, so that the man receives the dowry or 
Daija, which consists for the most part of money 
and household utensils. Thus, even when the 
daughter of Jye-chand was forcibly abducted by 


Pritbi - raj, her father sent to him the richest 
gems, the fruits of the victory of Becjy Pal, 
inestimable wealth, pearls, elephants, and dyes. 
This custom, the fruitful source of female infanti- 
cide, arises from the almost universal desire to 
obtain for the daughter the privilege of marrying 
into a higher family, which is only to be acquired 
by purchase. Sometimes, indeed, an imaginary 
purchase is made, similar to that which took place 
at certain Roman marriages, under the name of 
Coemptio, though of course not with a view of 
securing the peculiar kind of privileges which the 
Coemptio gave, but merely as a typo of a custom 
of which the breacli is thought preferable to the 
observance. This subject is noticed in Steele’s 
Summary of the Law and Customs of Hindu 
Castes. — Elliot. 

DAIMACH AS, an ambassador sent by Sclcucus, 
or by his son Antiochus Sotcr, to Biiubasara, son 
of Chaudragupta. He was regarded by Strabo as 
the most lying of all the Greek historians of Indio. 
See Vindusara. 

DAIMIO or Daimiyo, a hereditary prince of 
Japan territorial nobility, who, until the revolu- 
tion in 1809, had extensive jurisdiction, with re- 
venues estimated at 10,000 koku of rice. The 
words mean Great Name. The nobility arc now 
designated Ku-wa-zo-ku. Each Daimio had a 
particular crest, which was marked upon all his 
effects, from his gateway to the lacquer made for 
his own use, like the European dinner or break- 
fast sets. Besides a private crest, each Daimio 
had a public one, to bo put upon all china or lacquer 
made on his estate. Wiicn buying lacquer with 
both crests uj)on it, you know that it had been in 
use in the Daimio's family, and that either he has 
been in immciliaic want of money, and has there- 
fore sold some of his household funiituro, or that 
he has had as much use as was required out of the 
article. The Gorogio was the council of five 
Daimios, who were in fact the executive govern- 
ment, and with whom all the foreign ministers 
had their transactions. — /'Vfre, Antipodes^ pp. 419, 
447. 

DAIN, also Diiiiia. Bkng., Hind. A witch. 
Pehs., debt; BuuM., a league, 2| miles. 

DAINGNET, of whom there are 1995 in the 
Akyab district, are in feature somewhat like the 
Gurkhas of Nepal, and differ from the hill tribes 
of Akyab. They drees in white, wear their hair 
at the back of the head, and do not tattoo their 
bodies. They do not intermarry with other races, 
and dwell among the hills of the Yetthaydouiig 
township, near Chittagong frontier, across which 
they are said to have come into Arakan. Their 
language is said to be connected with Nepali. A 
few speak that tongue ; some can talk Bengali, and 
some have acquired Arakanesc. The returns of 
1872 show 3542 Daingnets resident at that time 
in the district of Akyab. 

DAIR, a town north-west of Bussora, remark- 
able for a colossal tower of beautiful structure. 
Ibn-ul-Wardi in the Khassila-ul-Ajaib says that 
strange sounds are occasionally heard to proceed 
from its interior. Great antiquity is attributed 
to this minaret by all the natives of the country. 
— MignarCs Travels^ p. 239. 

DAIR A. Hind. The largest variety of tam- 
bourine, being from a foot and a half to two feet 
in diameter, played upon with a stick. 

DAIKI, until 1869, amongst the Japanese, the 
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occlesinRticftl licotl of tlie pfovcrnment, w[io reRuled 
at Miako. Sec Kio ; Kobo. 

DAISY^ the little perennial plant ealle l* Beilis 
iierennia by botiiniAts. In India cultivated by the 
Jlritish ns a souvenir of home. — Jajf'rey. 

DAITYA, a Hindu term used in various ways, 
but generally to designate a different and hostile 
race of ancient days. In the Mahabharata they 
are spoken of as aborigines, and others of them 
os having power on the sea -coasts. In other 
places the term is made applicable to the 
Buddhists; and the mythological wars of the Daitya 
against the Devata arc supposed to be the hostile 
operations against the Aryan race carried on by 
some of the races anciently in the Peninsula of 
India who opposed the advancing Aryans, In 
Hindu mythology the Daitya bear the same cha- 
racter as the Danava. AY hen the Deva obtained 
the cup of Amritsar in churning, the Daitya rose 
in arms to seize it, but were defeate<l and driven 
back, according to the myth, to Patala or hell, 
but they subsequently acknowledged the supre- 
macy to the holders of the discus and macc. The 
wars between the immigrant Aryan and the 
Daitya were thus changed in the course of years 
into mythical wars between gods and demons. — 
Whcelvr, /list, o f I nd. 

DAITYA, in Hindu Mytliology, the giant sons 
of Diti. Daitiyari, from Ari, an enemy. Daitya- 
guru, from fliiru, a teacher. 

DAIVAKA or Daivajna, astrologer caste of 
Brahmans. 

DAJIL, one of the three eastern sections of 
Baluchistan. It borders on the river Indus. 1’he 
town of Dajil is in Cutch (Jandava. 

DAJJAL. Auab., Hind,, Pf.ns. Antichrist. 
The Mahomedans believe in Antichrist, whom they 
term the false or lying Christ, al-Masih-ud-Dajjal. 
He is to be one-eyed, and marked on the forehead 
with the letters K F U, signifying infidelity. They 
say that the Jews give him the name of ‘ McRsiah 
bin Diiood,’ and jiretend he is to come in the hist 
days, and to be lord both of land and sea, and 
that he will restore dominion to them. Accord- 
ing to the traditions of MahonuHl, he is to appear 
just between Al-Iraq and Syria, or, nexjording to 
others, in the province of Khorasfin. They add 
that he is to ride on an ass, and that he will be 
followed by 70,(XK) Jews of Isfahan, and continue 
on earth forty days, of which one will be equal in 
length to a year, another to a month, another to 
a week, and the rest will be common days ; that 
ho is to lay waste all places, but will not enter 
Mecca or Medina, which are to bo guarded by 
angels, and that at length he will 1^ slain by 
Jesus, who is to encounter him at the gate of 
liUd. His said that Mahomed foretold Antichrists 
to the number of about thirty, but no one of 
greater note than the I'est. — Lane. 

DAJLA, the river Tigris. 

DAK. Hind. ; Tawal, Tam. The post, mail ; 
to travel by dak, meaning as fast os the post, 
was performed in palanquins, or in carriages, or on 
horseback. Also the mail or postal arrangements 
of India, where railroads, carte, horses, and men- 
runners arc employed to carry the mails. 

DAKA. Sind. A water-wheel for irrigation. 

DAKAR. Hind, of Cis-Sutlej. Low-lying, stiff 
clay land. 

DAKAUT, also Dakautiya. Hind. Hindus born 
of or descended from a Brahman father and 


Goalin mother. They subsist on alms collected on 
a Saturday, and arc astrologers, fortiinc-tellort*, 
and the like. 

DAKH. Hind. Vitisvinifera; grapes, especially 
the wild vine, also raisins. Kagh-dak'h designates 
the currants of Kibes rubriim, and Gidar dak*h, 
the fruits of Cissus carnosa, Sagerctia oppositifolia, 
and Prunus padus. Dokh-ka-mad’h, wine. 

DAKIIILAII. Pr 'IS. In accounts, nu entry ; 
also a receipt for money. 

DAKH M A. Arab. A coffin, a vault, a 
place for the dead ; the tower of silence, the place 
of lodging the bodies of the Parsco dead, verna- 
cularly Dokhma, or tower of silence. 

DAKINI. Hind. A witch, a female goblin. In 
Hindu mythology also called A8ra-i>a8, or, blood- 
drinkers; a kind of female imp, attendant on 
Kali, and fcwling on human flesh, 

IVkin-raya, a forest deity in Saugor island. 
After a battle in which Bugtea, a Ibihtor chief, 
charged through Abhye Singh's army, the Rajput 
poets sang of his deed, — Is it the battle-cry of 
Kali, the hissing of Sehesnag, the denunciation 
of Kalispur, or the war shout of Hanowanta? Is 
it tiie incarnation of Nur-sing, or the darting beam 
of Surya ? or the death-glance of the Dakini V 
or that from the central orb of Trinetra? — Rajas- 
thau^ il. p. Ill ; Dowson. 

DAKOI'A, also Dakocha, also Dakaut, in the 
Mahratta count! y, a tribe who follow fortune- 
telling; almanac-makers. They claim descent 
from a Brahman father by a cowherd moth(‘r. 

DAK-PA, also called Bruk-pa, a Bhot race. 

DAKRA, a poisonous root of Ncjial, made up 
with grain into Imlls, and so employed to poison 
elephants. 

DAKSIIA, author of a law treatise; is men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata. Ho lived as a hermit 
on Mount Vrindha. — Wmuf iv. p. 27. 

DAKSHA, in Hindu mythology, was an avatar 
of Brahma upon earth in a Iniman shape. There 
are several accounts, but the myth relating to him 
indicates a contest between the followers of Siva 
and Yishnii. Wilson says Daksha was tlie son of 
Brahma and father of Sati, whom, at the recom- 
mendation of the rishis or sages, he espoused to 
iSiva, but he was never wholly reconciled to the 
uncouth figure and practices of his son-in-law. 
Having undertaken to celebrate a solemn sacrifice, 
he invited all the geds except Siva, which so 
offended Sati, that she threw herself into the 
sacrificial fire. To avenge her fate, Siva created 
Virabha<lra and other formidable beings, and sent 
them to the scene of liction, where they disturbed 
the rites, beat and mutilated the assistants, and 
even maltreated the gods, till Siva was appeased, 
and arrested their excesses. Daksha, who ha<l 
been decapitated in the scuffle, was restored to 
life, but tlie head of a ram was substituted for 
his own. Sati v/as born again as the daughter of 
the mountain Himalaya, and was again married 
to Siva. From this second birth she is called 
Parvati, the mountaineer, orGirija, the mountain- 
boru. The disturbance of DaKshn’s sacrifice is 
a favourite legend with the Hindus. — Coleman^ 
Hind, Myth. p. G ; Hind. Thcat. ii. p, 2C3. 

DAKSHA SAVARNI, in Hinduism, one of 
the 14 patriarchs who pn^ide successively over 
the 14 Manwanlaras of the Calpa. 

DAKSHINA. Sansk. A present to a Bmhman 
on the conclusion of any ritualistic ceremony. 
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DAKSHINA. Sansk. The right hand; ver- 
nacularly Dakhin or Deccan, as the right hand ; 
hence the country to ithe south, when a Hindu 
looks tovrords the rising sun, the south point of 
the compass, Southern India. Dakshina-Patha, 
the SansKrit name for the Dekhan. The Periplus 
names it Dachinabades. Dakshina - Yana, the 
sun’s southern declination. — Pvin. ImL Ant. See 
Dckhan. 

DAKSIIINACHAUI. Sansk. One who fol- 
lows the observances (achara) of the right-hand 
tribe or caste ; practisers of the purer forms of 
the Hindu ritual, os opposed to the Vamachari or 
left-hand caste. — UVZJow, Oloss. 

DAI.. lIiND. Any split pulse, hence Tur-ka- 
dal, Oajanus Indicus; Mung-ka-dal, Phaseolus 
radiatiis, Ph. mungo ; Channa-dal, Cicer arietinum. 
The various dal are greatly used as food by all 
the richer classes of natives, and many Europeans 
also like it, generally mixed with rice. Europeans 
often pronounce the name as if written Dol. The 
dal of Cajanus Indicus is considered the best. 

DAL, the lake or Dal of Kashmir, lies to the 
north of the chief town, stretching from the base of 
two hills to the more lofty mountain range which 
bounds the valley on the north. It is 5 miles 
long and 2 miles broad, but is only open in its 
northern half, the end nciirest the town being 
occupied by large islands, with narrow channels 
between them, in some of which there is a good 
deal of current. Its waters are discharged into 
the Jhelum by a considerable stream, which, 
flowing from its south-ejist corner, runs to the 
westward in a course nearly parallel to the 
southern margin of the lake for nearly a mile, 
when it turns abruptly .south to enter the Jhelum 
in the middle of the Gipital of Kashmir- 

DAL. Bkng., Hind. A coterie, a club, au 
association. An ornament worn by fakirs. A 
bough ; a basket of leather or twigs, Dali, a 
present. 

DALACA or Daliala, the largest island in the 
Red Sen, near the coast of Abyssinia, well known 
for a pearl fishery, in long. 40° 10' E., and lat. 
15° 44' N. 

DALADA, SiNGir. The sacred tooth of Buddha 
kept at Kandy in Ceylon. The original was 
destroyed by the Portuguese in a.d. 15G0. That 
was probably the tooth of a man ; but the object 
now shown is a piece of discoloured ivory almost 
two inches long, less than one in diameter, and 
resembles the tooth of a crocodile rather than that 
of a man. The name is from Dhata^Dhata. It is 
greatly revered by the Singhalese Buddhists. Its 
history is given in the Dal^awansa. — Tennant. 

DALAI LAMA. See Delai Lama ; Tibet. 

DALAL, a tribe of Jats in the Kohtak ZUlah. 

DA LAN. Peks. A hall with an open front, 
used by Mahomedans of rank as a reception 
room. It is the verandah, or roofed but otherwise 
open space in front of a room . — Ouselejfs Travels^ 
ii. p. 11. 

DAL BALLU GEERA. Can. A tree of 
Oanara and Sunda, on the elevated plateau be- 
Iween Gungawali and Black River; does not reach 
a great size. Wood very strong and tough, and 
sought after lor agriovutural implements. — Dr. 
Oibton, 

DALBEHERA. Uriya. The chief or head of 
the Qoala and other castes. 

DALBEROIA, a genus of plants belonging to 


the natural order Fabaceas. Dr. Wight describes 
D. frondosa, latifolia, reniformis, scandens, mar- 
ginata, rimosa, stipulata, Uiiainensis, robusta, and 
tamarindifolia. Dr. McClelland mentions that in 
Tenasserim there are four kinds of Dalbergia, all 
blackwoods, Yindike, Burm., all yielding a heavy 
timber which will not float, similar to sissoo. 
These trees are very plentiful in the Tharawaddy 
and Hlaine districts, also in the lower parts of 
the Tounghoo district. The timber seldom attains 
a very largo size, and is generally found of a girth 
of three or four feet. D. cultrata, Graham^ a tree 
of British Burma, furnishes a useful oil. D. 
alata, — 1 Tsouk-yoa, Burm., a tree of Moulmein, 
used for tool handles. D. ooato, — ? Tsouk yo, 
Bl’Um., a tree of Moulmein. A tough wood, much 
used for tool handles. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DALBERGIA FRONDOSA. Roxh. 

D. arborea, licynt: Erra poch oh ari ; Pedda sopara, Tel. 

Ill Ceylon, not uncommon in the central pro- 
vinces and elsewhere up to an elevation of 8000 
feet. Grows in the Godavery forests and in the 
Circars ; also in Pegu, where it attains a girth of 
four feet and upwards; is taller and straighter 
than the sissoo, and furnishes a strong, useful 
timber. — FLAndh. ; Beddome ; McClelland ; Thu\ 

DALBERGIA LATIFOLIA. W. and A., Roxh. 

D. cmarginata, Roxh. | Koaewood tree. 

Shwet sal ; Sit sal, Benq. Thodagatti, . . .Can. 

Yendiko? . . . Buum. Blackwood tree, . . Eno. 

SiH.Hoo of . . Bombay. Eriii>uttu ; Iti, . . Tam. 

Bitti; Biti, . . Can. Irugudu ; Jittegi, . Tkl. 

This tree occurs throughout, India. It grows to 
an immense size, the trunk Bometimes measuring 
20 feet in circumference. It has a very dark, 
heavy, and strong wood, sustaining a weight of 
515 lbs. Everywhere in Southern India this 
valuable wood has risen much in price, and in 
1858 an experimental Bowing was made at Nel- 
lumbur. The woo<l is extensively used for 
cabinet work, knees of vessels, agricultural imple- 
ments, combs, etc. The wood of the centre of 
the trunk and large branches is greenish or 
greenish black, often mottled, or with light- 
coloured veins running in various directions. It 
is close-grained, admitting of the finest polish, 
and is emploved in the Madras Gun-caxriage 
Manufactory, for light field beams, cheeks, axle- 
cases, braces, perches, poles, splinter-barfi, waggon 
perches and framing, light field spokes and felloes. 
For gun-carriages it is so valuable, that large 
plantations have been formed in waste places of 
the North-Western Provinces of Hindustan. In 
Malabar it is the magnificent tree from which 
the well-known Malabar blackwood is obtained, 
and planks 4 feet broad are often procurable, 
after all the external white wood has been 
removed. It is one of the moet valuable woods 
of the Madras Presidency. — Drs. Roxhurghy Wight, 
Gibson, and Cleghorn ; Voigt ; Beddome. 

DALBERGIA MOONIANA. Thw. 

D. lanceolaria, Linn, fil. | Nadoong gass, . SiHOH. 

A great tree, which grows in the southern and 
central parts of Ceylon, at no great elevation. — 
Thtvaites' Zeyl. p, 98. 

DALBERGIA OOJJAINENSIS. Roxh. 
Tunnui ; Tewus, . Mahb. Kemmi ohettu, . , Tel. 
Ati muktamu, . . .Tel. TeUamotuku, . . . ,, 
Bfanda motuku, . . „ 

A tree 30 feet high, 7 or 8 feet in girth, nows 
in the warm valleys of the Himalayas, the Kheri 
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DAI.BEKGIA PANICULATA. 


DALHOUSIB. 


|ungle, Debra Doon, Kamaon, Panjab, Sirraore, 
m Oudh and the Qodavery forests. Found both 
in the Konkan and inland Bombay forests ; espe» 
daily common in some parts of Kolwan, Kandeah, 
and the Satpura Hills. Its wood is of great 
strength and toughness, of a clear dark brown 
colour; heavy, tough, and durable; is used for 
naves of wheels, legs of bedsteads, helves of axes ; 
especially applicablo for cart-building, ploughs, 
etc. ; seldom reaches a size sufficient to give a 
plank of 9 inches. The wood of that which grows 
on the Godavery is valuable, but the tree is rather 
rare there. — Voiyt; FI. Amlh,; Thompson; Use- 
ful Plants ; Dr. Gibson ; Captain Bcddomc. 
DALBEUGIA PANICULATA. Roxh. 


Patohalay wood, A NO. -Tam. 
Phastie. .... Mahu. 
Putchalai maram, . Tak. 


Porilla Bopara, 
Tolla pachcliari, 
Telia patsaru, . 


Tel. 


This tree grows in Moulmein, Assam, Oudh, in 
the Northern Circars, in the Godavery forests, 
Coimbatore, at Courtallum, in the Mawul districts, 
and above the Ghats. In Coimbatore it attains a 
considerable size, and the timber is said to be 
strong, and fit for many purposes. It is rather 
common in most of the Bombay forests, both of 
the coast and inland. The wood there is light 
yellow, strong, compact, and fit for manv purposes 
in house-building, agriculture, etc. But Captain 
Beddome tells us of Porilla sopara (Godavery), 
Telia patsaru (Circars), Tel., Dalbergia panicu- 
lata, that the wood is perfectly useless ; it is 
arranged in rings with softer substance in be- 
tween the layers. Voigt tells us that it is white 
and firm, but less useful than some of the other 
species. The character of the wood would thus 
seem to vary according to locality, — Drs, Wiffht^ 
Gibson j Voigt^ Beddome. 

DALBERGIA ROBUSTA. Roxh. 

D. Krowee, Roxb. | D. lati folia, Oihson, 

This tree grows in Nepal, Assam, and Pegu, 
where it is very abundant, attains a girth of 4 feet 
and upwards, and is taller ar.d stmightcr than 
sissu. — Voigt; McClellands p. 10. 

DALBERGIA SISSOIDES, Grali. 

Rosewood, . . . Kno. I Biti tnaram, . . . Tau. 

Blackwood, . . . „ Vitty maram, . . „ 

Eatty maram, . . Tam. | Kar-itti, .... „ 

It is a smaller tree than D. lati folia. Both 

yield a black wood, and in Madras arc indiscrimi- 
nately called rosewood. The wood contains much 
oil, which unfits it for receiving paint. Mr. 
Rohde says that this is one of our best woods for 
plain furniture, though at Madras it is said to 
cast al^ut a go^ deal. I^ogs are almost invari- 
ably faulty in the centre. As a tough, strong wood, 
it will be found useful, whether curved or straight. 
Dr. Gibson does not recognise this as a species 
distinct from D. latifolio. — Drs. GihsoUs Wights 
Cleghom; Mr. Rohde. 

DALBERGIA SISSOO. Roxb. 

PterocarpuB sissoo, Roxh. . 

SiBsoowood, . . . Enq. Sheeahum, . . Pakj. 

SiBBoo, Shiahum, Hind. Yerra aiasoo, . . . Tel. 

Safeda, .... SiBBOwa, . . . UritaT 

TaU Panj. 

• This tree grows in Bengal, Nam)ur, Gujerat, in 
the hills about Nagotnah, and Kenheri jungles. 
It is the most viduable hard wood in the Pan- 

t b, and grows at 2000 to 4500 feet in the Hima- 
yas. In Nagpur, logs of it are procurable 
from 10 to 15 feet long, aud 2i to 3 feet in girth, 


at 6 annas the cubic foot. It is said to attain a 
great size in Chanda, and is employed in orna- 
mental work, domes of gharries, etc. It was 
introduced into the Madras Presideucy from 
Bengal, at the recommendation of Dr, Wallich. 
Its rapid growth recommends it for avenues, for 
the tree attains perfection in 28 years ; it is propa- 
gated and reared with facility, and early attains a 
good working condition of timber. The wood is 
gre; ish brown, with darker coloured veins, very 
strong, but said to be not very durable. It is 
used in Bengal for ^n-carriages, and furnishes 
shipbuildcis with their crooked timbers and knees, 
being remarkably strong, but not so durable os 
could bo wished. In the Dekhan the wood is 
used principally, from its strength and natural 
bend, for native hackeries ; when it can be pro- 
cured long and straight, it makes good shafts for 
buggies. The wood of the Ajrair tree is very dark 
ana beautifully veined, like rosewood. Flower- 
ing time, the beginning of the hot season; the 
oced ripens about the close of the year.— Voigt ; 
Captain Macdonald ; Mr. Rohde's SdSS.: Ii'vine; 
Riddell; Roxburgh; Thompson; Stewart; Cleghorn; 
Captain JauLry. 

DALCHINI. Pkhs. Cinnamon ; the Cassia 
lignija of the species of Cinnamomum trees. 

DAL- DAL, the name of Mahomod^s mule ; also 
of the horse of Ali, son-in-law of Mahomed. 

DAL-DAL or Dabil. Hind. Bog, quagmire, 
quicksand. 

DALECHAMPIA. Of this genus of plants 
IVight gives Caponsis, Indica, and volutina. D. 
arborca is Galedupa Indica. D. bidentata, BUime 
(D. Indica, Wight ; D. volutina, Wight)^ grows at 
Gonagama, on the lower Badulla rood from Kandy, 
but is not common. — Thw. Zeyl. p. 270. 

DALECHAMPIA POMIFERA. Doiik-ya-mad, 
BiJim. Mot with on the banks of streams in the 
Pegu valley, particularly in the Pomroah Choung, 
The trees are from 8 to 4 feet in girth. Wood 
red or dark brown, and adapted for cabinet- 
making. — Dr. McClelland. 

DALHI. Hind. Arable land. 

DALHOUSIE. James Andrew Broun Ramsay, 
tenth Earl aud first Marquis of Dalhousie, was 
born on the 22d April 1812. He was a third son 
by the heiress of the Brouns of Colstoun in 
Haddingtonshire. Ho was educated at Harrow, 
and subsequently ^at Christchurch, Oxford, where 
he was fourth class in classics (1833), and gradu- 
ated M.A. in 1838. By the deaths of his two elder 
brothers ho became Lord liamsay in 1882. He 
was employed in the Ministry of Great Britain, 
and was Governor- General of India from the 12th 
January 1848 to the 29th February 1856. The 
period of his administration was marked by great 
changes, and posterity has styled him the Great 
Proconsul. He was naturally prompt and imperi- 
ous; he was prompt to vindicate bis authority, 
and he had quite a special faculty for making his 
displeasure dreaded. He never failed to reward 
go^ service, though even his friends regarded 
him with a certain awe ; and it used to be said 
of him, that * although his height was not impos- 
ing, he looked every inch a king.’ 

On reaching Calcutta, Lord Dsdhousie proclaimed 
bis policy : * We are loi^s paramount of India, and 
our policy is to acquire as direct a dominion over 
the territories in possession of the native princes, 
as we already hold over the other half of India.* 
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DALHOUSIE. 


DAM. 


Soon nftor hia arrival, Dritiah ofTicors were mur- 
dered at Multan, and Mulraj its governor was in 
revolt; the Sikhs were defeated, and the Panjab 
annexed to the British dominions. In 1852 the 
Government was involved in hostilities with 
Burma, where British traders had been insulted 
by the officers Of the king of Ava, and in a few 
weeks the entire coast of Burma was occupied, and 
before the close of the year the province of Pegu 
was annexed. F rom that time to the end of his 
administration, the Indian Empire enjoyed com- 
parative peace. 

During his time a Tiegislativc Council was 
organized, prison discipline was improved, a 
system of uniform and cheap postage was intro- 
duced, a portion of the Peninsula intersected by 
railway, and all the large towus brought into 
immeaiatc connection by means of the electric 
telegraph, laid dowm by Dr. (Sir William) O’Sliangh- 
ncssy, 4000 iiiiles having been constructed and 
placed in working order between November 1853 
and February 185G. The production of cotton, 
tea, and flax, the breeding of sheep, and the im- 

r >rovcinent of agricultural implements, all received 
lis attention. The development of the resourccK 
of the country in iron, coal, and other minerals 
was a matter on which he bcLtowed peculiar care; 
and measures wore also taken for the preservation 
of the forests, and for making their ]>roduce avail- 
able A now and uniform survey of the districts 
was commenced, and the limits of feudatory states 
accundcly defined. Irrigation on a large scale 
was attended to in Sind, Mivdras, and Bombay ; 
the navigation of the Ganges, Indus, Ncrbadda, and 
Rrahmaj)utra was improved ; grand trunk roads 
were curried to Dchli, through the Pan jab, aud to 
Patna, and others made in Pegu and Bind. A 
road was also constructed to the frontiers of 
Tibet, commencing from the pLains of the Sutlej, 
and another put in progress from Arakan over 
the Yoma ridge to Pegu. The most stupendous 
work, however, was the Ganges canal, carried out 
by the skill of Sir Proby T. Caiitlcy. The depart- 
ment of public works was reformed througnout, 
and colleges founded to train young men specially 
in civil engineering. Schools and colleges were 
established and placed under Government in- 
spection. Strenuous efforts were made for the 
eradication of sati, thuggee, and infanticide. The 
condition of the British SQldier was greatly 
improved. Provision was also made for both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic worship on more 
equal terms, and extensive changes were made 
in inattera of criminal and civil justice. The 
government of each Presidency, each lieutenant- 
governor, and the chief officer of every province, 
were required to send in to the Governor- General 
an annual administration report of the chief events 
that occurred within their several jurisdicftions, in 
order to test the propress made by the nation at 
large. In his last mmuto, ho said : * No prudent 
man, who has any knowledgo of Eastern affairs, 
would ever venture to predict the maintenance of 
continued peace within our Eastern possessions. 
Experience — ^frequent, hard, and recent experience 
— has taught us that wars from without, a rebellion 
from within, may at any time be raised against us, 
ill quarters where they were the least to be 
expected, and by the most feeble and unlikely 
instruments. No man, therefore, can ever pru- 
dently hold forth assurance of continued peace in 


Indi^* For his success in the Panjah, I.,ord Dal- 
housie was raised to a marquisiite in 1849 ; and on 
his return to Britain in May 1 866, the P^ast India 
Company settled on him a pension of £5000 a 
year. He had previously been appointed to the 
wardenship of the Cinque /JPprts on the death of 
the Duke of Wellington. He died on the 19th 
December 1860. 

DALHOUSIE, muoieij^ town, cantonment, 
and hill sanatorium in tlie Gnrdaspur district of the 
Panjab, in lat. 32^ 31' 45^ N., long. 76° 0' 16" E. 
It occupies the summits and upper slopes of three 
monnts^ p^ks of the main Himalayan range, 
east of the Kavi river. The hills consist of rugged 
granite, and the houses are perched in a few 
gentler slopes among the declivities. — /wn. Gaz, 

DALI. Hind. From Daliah, a bfanch, a tray, 
on which complimentary presents of foo<l, fruits, or 
vegetables are placed. 

DALIMA. Hind. A class of Tuga in Murad- 
abad. 

DALIMBA, a hard, granular, coarse stone of 
Cuttack, worked into utensils of various kinds. 

DAL-KOHLU, a sugar-cane press, in Ambala 
and Cis-Sutlcj. 

DAL-LA, or Giant’s Peak, in Bhutan, N. of 
Tanong, in lat 27° 50' N., and long. 92° 34' E. 
The top of the peak is 22,495 feet above the sea, 
as trigonometrically measured from Gohatti. This 
peak is the prominent feature in the Himalaya 
panorama of Central Assam, — Schlag. 

DAIiLAL. Hind. A procurer, a horso-couper, 
an agent, a broker, a go-between. Dnllalah, a 
courtesan. The Delilah of thd Bible, a female 
go-between. 

DALMA, a range of hills in Manbhum, occupied 
by the Kharria and Paharia. Daliria, its highest 
hill, is 3407 feet above the sea. 

^ DALMAN, a town on the riglit bank of the 
Ganges, 16 miles south of Kai Bareli. It is said 
to have been founded about the 4th century a.d., 
by a brother of the raja of Kauouj. It was 
long in the possession of the Bhar, and the sur- 
rounding country was the scene of a protracted 
struggle maintained by that tribe against the 
Mahomedans. About 1400 a.d. the Bhar were 
almost annihilated by Sultan Ibrahim Sharki, — 
7////^ Gaz, 

hALME - KATTEA. Sinoh. Wood - moth, 
Eumeta Cramerii. 

DALOSINGHA, a tree of Ganjam and Gumsur. 
Ploughshares are sometimes made of it . — Captain 
Macdonald, 

DALRYMPLE, ALEXANDER, Hydrographer 
to the East India Company. He died 1807. He 
was an active writer. 

D ALU WAN or Dalaroan, the bark of the 
Broussonetia papyriferas, prepared for writing on. 

DALYIjLL, N. a., and A, Gibson, joint auUiors 
of Dalyell's Bombay Flora. Mr. Dalyell con- 
tributed several memoirs on botanical subjects, 
and on the influence of trees on climate* 

DAM. Arab. Also Dama, a prayer. * May it 
be per^tual.' Dam daulatuhu, dam zilluhu, 

‘ May his prosperity continue.^ 

DAM, a copper coin of India, now obsolete* lu 
Akbar’s time 40 dam of coprar wore oquiv^ent 
in account to one rupee, and tne dam of copper is 
itself^ deflned at 6 tank, or 1 tola‘8 masbas and 7 
rati in weight, which at 186 grains per tola Is 
equal to 323*5626 grains. There seems to have 



DAM. 


DAxMASCUS, 


been 9’29 cbitala ia each dam, and in the Sheer 
Shabi rupee 371*8 chitals, instead of the old 320 
divistonaf coins of thafr name and value, which 
lyent to the lighter silver piece of former days. 
In the Ayin - i - Akbari, and in most revenue 
accounts, the dam is considered the 40th part of 
A rupee, but to the common people it is known as 
the 60th a tuka ; 25 therefore go to a pysa, 
and 12 J to an adhela. In the time of Alaingir, 
46J dam, and later, 80 and 90 dam, went to a 
rupee, 

DAM. Per.s. i’ricc cost. Bc-dam, priceless. 

DAMA. Sansk. A house. It is Douios, Gu. ; 
Domus, Lat.; Domii, Slav; Daimah, Celt.— 
MiilU r\^ LeclureSy p. 224. 

DA-MA, spelled Mran-ma or Myamma, is that 
portion of the Burmese race who occupied the 
country above Prorae. — Mason^ p. 62. 

DAMAIiCHERRy, a pass about 80 miles N. of 
Aiiibur, leading from Mysore to the KarnrMc. 
On the 20th May 1740, Nawab Ali Dost fell here 
in action against the Mahrattas. — Or me. 

DAMAN is a Portuguese settlement just 100 
miles north of Bombay. It has a population of 
about 50,000, and an area of 82 square miles. 
The Portuguese, soon after its capture in the 16th 
century, converted a mosque into a church, and 
have since built eight other places of worship, 
besides docks and yards for shipbuilding. The 
settlement has two forts, and is ruled by a 
governor with civil and military functions, under 
the viceroy at Goa. There are soino fine teak 
trees and other timber in the neighbourhood ; and 
in former days Daman was noted for dyed piece- 
goods, and a flourishing trade in opium with 
China. The town on the right bank of the river 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531, 
rebuilt by the natives, and retaken in 1558 by the 
Portuguese. 

DAMAN-i-KOH is the name given to the low 
hills that form the basis of the higher ranges of 
tlie Himalaya, and in which such hill states as 
Kotahah and others are situated. It means the 
skirt of the hills, and is applied also to the skirt 
of the Saiital Parganas, and also to the tract be- 
tween the Suliinaii mountains and the west bank 
of the Indus, comprising portions of Debra Ghazi 
Khan, Dehra Ismail Khan, and Kohat districts, be- 
tween lat. 28° 40' and 33° 20' N., and long. 69® 30' 
and 71° 20' E. 

DAMARA, Wilson’s History of Kashmir 
ilescribes this as an ancient people, as a fierce, 
intractable race, murderers of king Chakra Varma, 
and who opposed Lalata Ditya in his advance to 
tlie north or Uttara-kuru. 

DAMARA or Damru, supposed to be a small 
hand-drum or rattle, usually seen in the hands 
of Siva or his avatars. This definition of the 
emblem is, however, doubtful ; it has the appear- 
ance of an hour-glass, and rattles of this form 
are sold in all the bazars of India, and used by 
religious devotees and others to attract attention. 
— Coky Myth. Hind, p, 377. 

DAMASCUS city is about 2 miles in length, 
id surrounded by a fortified enclosure, dating back 
to tb^ time of Selim i., and which was built on 
the site of the old walls raised by the Arabs in 
CoO. Damascus was the usual residence of the 
khalifa of the Omroiab dynasty. During the oon- 
vulsioDs which at last overthrew the khaufs, it had 
many changes of rulers, and was destroyed by 
3 k ^ 


Timur, a.d. 1400. It has eighteen gates, one of 
them being called Bab-i-Paulou8, or the Gate of 
St. Paul. Damascus contains many places of wor- 
ship ; the largest and finest being that dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist. It w’as thoroughly 
repaired by the khalif Walid in the year 86 of the 
Hijira; its doors are of bronze, and beautifully 
wrought. A Mahomedan tradition says that at 
the end of the world St. John the Baptist will 
descend into this budding, while Jesus Christ will 
come to the temple of Omar at Jerusalem, and 
Mahomed, the prophet of God, to the temple at 
Mecca. In the great bazar to receive the caravans, 
from 1 200 to 16(X) camels may assemble. Damas- 
cus was the general rendezvous of from 40,000 to 
50,000 pilgrims, who assembled tliere from all 
points of Ottoman Europe and Asia, and even 
from Persia and Turkestan, in order to go with the 
caravan to Mecca ; but most of the pilgrims now 
go oy the Suez canal. Damascus was formerly 
celebrated for its manufacture of sword-blades, 
bras^ work, and peculiar heavy silks of shot 
colours. The population of Damascus amounts 
to 180,000 — 130,000 Mahomedans, 30,000 
Christians, G'-eeks or Latins, and 20,000 Jews. 
The schismatic Greeks have a church of their 
own, but the Catholic Greeks have not, and 
perform their religious duties in the three Latin 
monasteries, viz. the Holy Monastery, that of 
the Lazzarists, the successors of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, and that of the Capuchins. The 
Armenians and the Syrians have each a par- 
ticular sanctuary, and the Jews have three syna- 
gogues. Damascus is the residence of a first- 
class mullah, and of tho Greek Patriarch of 
Antioch, who has forty-two archbishops and 
bishop under him. The Pasha of Damascus bears 
the title of Prince of tho Pilgrimage, because ho 
was formerly charged to accompany the caravan 
to Mecca. The plain of Damascus is covered with 
magni6ccut gardens, planted with orange and 
lemon trees, cedars, fig and apricot trees, and 
shrubs of all kinds. The Baradi, tho ancient 
Clirysorrhoea, a pure and limpid river, divides 
itself into seven branches, and waters the town 
and its fine gardens. The nearest seaports arc 
Beyrout and Saida. 

DAMASCUS, a commercial and art term, 
applied to a variegated structure and appearance 
on iron and steel guq-barrels, daggers, sword- 
blades, where, as in the Koteli twisted gun- 
barrel trade, the barrel is made of twisted bars, 
and nothing can be imagined more elegant. 
Damascus swords present on their surface a 
variegated appearance of watering. The blade 
was formed by mixture in nearly equal propor- 
tions of the celebrated wootz and soft iron, which, 
being welded together and repeatedly doubled, 
gives the desired appearance. Daggers and sword- 
blades thus formed are common among the re- 
tainers of tho hill zamindars in the Northern 
Circars of the Peninsula of India, the handles of 
which, formed of iron, are frequently damasoened 
in silver. Atkinson (Oriental Western Siberia, 

. 120} says that Colonel Andsoff at Zlatavust 
ad succeeded in manufacturing valuable Damas- 
cus blades, weapons combining edge and elasticity. 
The water was a succession seemingly of small 
bundles of almost parallel lines, occupying the 
whole breadth of the blade, the ends of the 
bundles crossing and mingling at the point of 
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DAMMAUA AUSTKALI8. 


junction. They (ire, however, a ficrica of minute popular ceremony with the agricultural and lower 
curvoa, forming together lines disposed in bundles cIasscs in India. It consists in jumping into a 
articulated together, and dividing tho length of fire, snd treading it out, with the exclamation of 
the weapon into many sections. They have not ‘ Dam-i-Madar, Dam-i-Madar 1 ’ that is, *Hy tho 

the regular articulation of the articulated Khora- breath of Madar, by tho breath of Madnr.’ It is 

sani blade, their lines are infinitely finer— /fo/ic/c, devoutly believed that not a hair of these devotees 
MSS.; Taylor^ Saracen^ p. 180; PowclL gets singed, and that those who have pmctise<l 

DAMASK 1 ceremony are secure against tho venom of 

Daminkwork.', . Dut. Kivmt«eh«tnua, . kob. ! ?n«ke8 and BcorpioDB. Bodi-nd-Din Shah Madar, 

Veniie, Fu. Bslfftkl, .... m I honour of whom this coremon^y annually takes 

Dsmasten Tftfelseng, Ukr. Tela sdamoscadt, . • HP. j place, was, according to tho Mirat-i-Madaria, a 
Tcladaraasohiiia, . . It. converted Jew. Ho is said to have been born at 

This is a fabric woven in a loom, with figures Aleppo in 1050 A.ix, and to have come to India in 

of flowers or other objects. The art is said to the reign of 8i\ltan Ibrahim Sliarki, and, having 
have been brought from Damascus, hcnco the taken up his abode between Cawnpur and Far- 
name. rakhabad, and expelled therefrom nn evil genius 

DAMASONIUM INDICUM. Willde. called Mukun Deo, who infested the place, he gave 

Parmi kulla, . . Beno. I Nir venoki, . . . Tel. the name of Mukunpnr to his residence, and was 

Ottel ambel, . , Can. | buried there in 1488 A.D., at tho good old age of 

A pretty flowering annual, a native of sweet nearly four hundred years. Tho tomb, which is 
waters in India and Archipelago ; flowers in tho a handsome structuro, was raised over him by 
rainy season. The petals are of delicate white, Sultan Ibrahim. Ho is believed still to bo alive, 
and tho long calyx has its corners ornamented and hence is frequently styled Zinda Shah Madar. 
with fringes, gatnered into a kind of flounce or The prophet Mahomed gave him tho power of 
furbelow.— /Jo.rf). 1. p. 21 G. habs-i-daro, or retention lof breath, and hcnco 

DAMATHAT. Bi;rm. Tho book containing arose his longevity, as tho number of his rospira- 

tbo Burmese code of laws. lions was diminisLcil at pleasure. There is a class 

DAMAYANTf, daughter of Hhima, raja of of fakirs called Madaria, after his namo. They 
Vidarbha, was famed for her radiant charms and generally wear black cloth, and are much addicted 
exceeding grace. She chose Nala, raja of Nish ada, to tho use of intoxicating drugs. A fair is held 
at her Bwayamvara, by throwing a wreath of at the tomb during the first 17 days of Jamadi- 
flowers around his neck, and two children were ul-Awal . — Ellioty Snpp. Gloas. See Madaria. 
bom to thorn. Their story has been told by tho DAM IT, a tutelary spirit of tho Javanese, 

poet Nala took to gambling, and lost all but his DAMMAJI GAEICVVAU, styled Shamshor 

wife, and was driven with her to the forest, where Bahadur, the first of tho Gaekwar family, who 
ho urged her to return to her father’s house, and, founded tho dynasty in A.i>. 1720. Ho was an 
on her refusing this, ho deserted her while asleep, officer under Khaudi Rao Holkar, Tho Gaekwar 
She subsequently went to her father, and. failing made a treaty with tho British in 1802. Bco 
to discover her husband’s retreat, she acclarod Mahratta Governments in India, 
she would hold another Swayaravara. To this tho DAMMAPADAN, a work in Pali, containing 
king of Oudh came, in a chariot driven by Nala, moral precepts. — Hardy ^ Eastern Afonachism. 
on which Damayanto rwogniacd her hnslmnd, and DAMMAUA, a genus of trees found In Austral- 
thoy were happily reunited. nsia, New Hebrides, New Caledonia, New Zealand, 

DAMBULA or Darabulla, a celebrated rock the Fiji islands, Java, Borneo, and Ainboyna. 
Budtihist temple near Matcllro, in Ceylon. Tho Their names are, — Dammara obtusa, LimUty^ of 
temple has been hollowed out of a hill of stone, the Novr Hebrides and Queen Charlotte’s group ; 
and, from its antiquity, its decorations, and its D. australis, Lambert; D. oricntalis, Lamb.;u. 
magnitude, is by far the richest in that island. It Nitiensis, Fiji ; D. raacrophylla, Lindley^ of New 
b supposed to have been founded n.C. 246 by Hebrides ; D. Moorii, Lindley^ of New Caledonia ; 
Dcwiinainpiya Tissa, the n’!y of Asoka, and friend D. robusta, A/oorc, of tho Burnett and Mary 
and patron of Mahcndra, who introduced Buddhism rivers of N. Australia ; D. ovata, Mootr^ of tho 
into Ceylon. Tho roof of the] vault is covered Isle of Pines. — Roxh.; F, v. MueVer; JknneU. 
with fresco paintings. Some of the statues of DAMMARA AUSTRALIS, Lambert^ is the 
Buddha are upwards of 40 feet in length ; but Agatbis australis, the kawri tree of New Zealand, 
there is an admixture of Buddhist and Brabnianl* first noticed by Captain Cook. Its wood contains 
Cid emblems, as tho Makara, a monstrous idol, a considerable quantity of resin, and appears 
with the trunk of an elephant, tho feet of a lion, to shrink little. The mean girth of the tree is 
the teeth of a crocodile, and tho ears of a pig, is a from 8 to 6 feet, and it is from 90 to 200 feet 
prominent figure. It was first endowed 86 B.C. high. It is a close, eveib &nd fine-grained wood 
— Tennant. of a very uniform texture; its colour is a light- 

DAMBU TAGH, mountains of tho province of yellowish brown, the lustre silky, the annual 
Iran, yielding the topar., beryl, schorl, and gold. rings marked by a lino of deeper tints of tho same 
DAM-DUM, a venomous fly in tho Phangan colour. It is used for masts and yards of ships, 
pnsa, the bite of which causes severe irritation. and seems admirably adapted for internal joiners’ 
DAMIETTA, a town in Egypt supposed to have work. The bark thick, yielding tears of resin in 
given its name to tho dimity fabric. It was long great profusion. Enormous masses of a similar 
ago suggested that the word dimity is the Greex resin, many pounds in weight, are found in the 
Dimitos, BO called because woven with a double soil in many places far from where these trees now 
thread in the woof. Professor Skeat has lent his grow, and are presumed to have the same origin, 
authority to this etymology. It is used in varnish-making. The perfectly 

DAM-i-MADAR, called also Dhummul, is a straight trunk is clear of branches up to 80 or 
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100 foot, nnd a diameter 5 to 9 feet.— Tam. Ed, 
Jonr, xiii. of 1825, p. 878 ; TtedffM; Dr, Ihohr; 
F. V. Mnrlkr. 

DAMMARA ORIENTALIS. Lnmhrrt. 

I). Rlha, Humph. I Agatbifl lornnthlfolU, Hnlin, 

I'inu* dammAra, L<unh. | 

A tree of Amboyna; it yieldn dammer. — Roxh. 

DAMME or Damma, in the Arafura Sea, ia a 
Idgh largo island, 70 miles N.N.W. from Scr- 
mattan ; the island is 15 miles long north and 
south, and at its N.K. extremity has a volcano, 
with hot springs. — Uov.^hurffh. 

DAMMER. 

Pa ma-jl, Lati t’ang,( JnrN. Diunmnlft, . . . Sinoti. 

Hal, Rnla, . . . Hmn. Coongilium, . . Tam. 

Dsmar, . « . Malay. Googhilmn, . . Tkl. 

YakshaduphR, . SaNhk. Tala-gotHO, . , . Uuiva. 

Dammer is a general name for the rosins of 
several diflforont Ircos, being applied to the Indian 
copal or gum aninic of the Vateria Indioa; the 
New Zealand copal from the Damrnara australis ; 
to the hard brittle resin of the Damrnara Ainhoynn ; 
the brown resin of the Vatica robusta ; to the black 
resin or pitch of the Vatica tnmbugaia ; and to 
the resins of specieH of Canariuin, as (’anarium 
niincla (Lan't’ang, Outn ). which yields the resin 
for Uio (Ihineso dammer. Agatlns loranthifolia, 
grows on the lofty monntoins of A!nl>oyna, 
and, according to Dr. Wallich, in Tavoy. It is a 
very large tree, used in building. White dammer, 
a product of this tree, occurs in fragments of 
variable size, marked with reddish streaks, trans- 
parent, ainher-likc, brittle, with brilliant fracture, 
very inflanimablc, inodorou.s, and tastelewt. U 
hangs from the branches, and resembles stnl.actiteB, 
the pieces being sometimes as large ns the hand, 
and 4 to 8 inches long ; some pieces arc likeanimo 
resin, Dammer is found adhering to the branches, 
or in masses at the foot of the trees which yiohl it, 
or floating in rivers, drifted to them by the floods of 
the rainy season. It is produced in auch abun* 
dance, and gathered with so little labour, that its 
market price seldom exceeds four or five shillings 
a hundredweight. The natives of the country 
apply it to most of the uses to which we put tar, 
pitch, and rosin. 

Damar mata kuching, Malay, Damar 
ilagiiig, an<l Damar batu, are gum prodneta of 
the Malay Peninsula and of the Archipelago. 
Damar innta kuching, when mixed with the 
ininiak kayu, or wood-oil, mokes a durable var- j 
nish. Darnar putch is white dammer, and I>amar 
selo is another dammer. 

The dammers of the Madras Presidency arc ob- 
tained from trees of the genera N'^atcrin, Canariuin, 
and Vatica. The two fonner, viz. Valeria and 
Canarium, yield by far the largest part, if not the 
whole, of the dammers produced on the western 
coast of the Peninsula of India, whilst the Vatica 
genus yields tho greater part of that collected in 
the northern and eastern districts. 

77/c IJlnck Dammer af the }Vc,^tcrn Fonat is from 
Caiiaiium strictiim, the Carpoo coongilium of 
Ainslie, tho Damrnara nigra Icgitimaof ihimpliius, 
and the Canari of the Malcala. This occurs in 
largcsstalacti tic -shaped masses, of a bright shining 
black colour when viewed from a distance, but 
translucent and of a deep reddish-brown when 
held in thin lamimc between the eye and the light 
It is perfectly bomogeneous, and has a vitreous 
fracture. Its shape appears to be duo to tlie fact 


of the balsam having exuded In a very fluid stale, 
a?>d tricklivl down tho trunk of tho tree, whore i r 
giudnally hardens by exposure to the sun, the 
fresh rosin continuing to flow over that already 
hardened, giving rise to tho stalaetitio appesarano) 
of tho huge lumps of resin, the outside of which 
much resembles the guttering of wax canse^l by 
placing a lighted candle in n draught It m 
insoluble in cold, hut partially soluble In l)oil- 
iog, ahobol on the addition of camphor; when 
powdered, it is readily soluble in oil of turpentino. 
l^wdered and hurnt on the fire, it emits a more 
resinous smell, and burns with more smoke, than 
white dnnimcr. Tho size of tho lumps of this nsin 
together with its colour and the peculiarity of 
shape already mentioned, suflTico to (iistingulsli it 
from other Indian resins. 

The White Dammer of the UcsYcrw Coanti^ tl>t} 
Piney resin of the Valeria Indica aixl allied Bpccioi 
of Linnicus and Wight, Choloroxyloii daiipadv 
of Ruchnnan and Ainsltc, tho Doopada resin of 
My... re, and the Piney of tho Malabar people. It 
has two varieties : — 

Vnr. Iv Compact JMney resin, or first sort 
wiiito dammjr, or Indian copnl, occurs in largo 
lumps of all shapes, and varying in colour on the 
outnido froju n bright orange to a dull yellow, 
bearing evident marks of having adhered to the 
bark of tho tree. It has a shining vitreous 
fracture, is very hard, and b(‘arn a great rcsom- 
blnnco to amber. Its colour Internally is of all 
8lm<lcs, from a light green to a light yellow, the 
green tint predominating in the generality of 
specimens. It is more soluble in alcohol than 
black dammer, and burns with less smoko and a 
more agreeable odour. 1 1 is easily distlngulshablo 
from all otl\cr Indian resins by its superior hanlncss, 
its colour, and ambcr-likc appearance. 

Var. 2. Cellular Piney resin, or second sort 
white dammer, occurs either in small Jumps or in 
largo inasBcB, generally of a shining appearance 
and balsamic smell. Has a very cellularstnicturc, 
which is attributable partly to the mode of col- 
lection, and partly to the age of tho tree. Notchea 
being cut in the trunk of tho sloping inwards 
and downwards, the resin collects in tho cavity, 
and is cither permitted to dry on tho sjwt, or is 
collected and dried by the application of heat. 
It is of all shades, from light green to light yellow 
or white, and is iisiinUy translucent. Specimena 
are sometimes seen in which, from tho desiccation 
having been Improperly conducted, tho resin is 
more opaque, of a null green colour, and full of 
air- bubbles, presenting the appearance of luiving 
undergone a partial fermentation. This resin 
may recognised by ita cellular appearance and 
balsamic amcll ; but tho Imlsamic ainoll, which 
is duo to the volatile oil it contains, is gradually 
lost by long keeping or constant exposure to tho 
air. On aplittsng open old and dcc.vyed trees, 
)ortion8 of a dark-coloured resin arc often found, 
laving the solid consistence of tho first variety, 
but the inferior ^tuility of the second. 

The finest specimens of Piney resin arc obtained 
by making incisions in the trc<s and are in pale 
green translucent pieces of considerable size. Tlie 
resiu that exudes naturally usually cotiiaina 
much impurity. In most of its properties it 
resembles copal, but it possesses qualities which 
give it Bomo advanUqj;eB over the latter. Liko 
copnl, it is but slightly soluble in alcohol ; but, as 
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Berzelius pomtod out in the case of copal, it can Dammara orientalis. The white dammer is used 
be brought into solution by the addition of cam- for the same purposes as gum-copal. Damar 
phor to the spirit. It is easily soluble in chloro- mnta kuching, or the cat’s eye dammer, is the 
form, and thus might find a small application as least common and most valuable, ^ing beauti- 
a substitute for amber in photographers’ varnish, fully transparent. The Damar daging, or flesh- 
It differs most advantageously from copal, by like dammer, takes its name from its veined 
being at once soluble in turpentine, and drying appearance, which causes it to resemble some 
also without the necessity of the preliminary kinds of agate. In Sumatra some of the trees 
destructive fusion required by that resin, a process producing dammer, yield valuable timber.^ The 
which tends greatly to impair the colour of the Damar laut tree, not mentioned by Rumphius, is 
varnish. The solution of the Piney resin in tur- employed at Penang for the frame timbers of 
pentine is turbid and milky, but by the addition ships, beams, and knees. Dammer is also the 
of powdered charcoal, and subsequently filtering, name of a gummy substance found floating on the 
it yields a solution transparent and colourless as sea off the E. African coast, which the people 
water, and yields a varnish which dries with a believe to be excreta of whales. Captain Burton 
purity and whiteness not to be surpassed. The supposes it to bo unripe gum washed seaward 
solution in turpentine readily mixes with the during the rains. — Powell ; Deddomey FL Sylv» 
drying oils. It is on these properties of the resin p. 84 ; Burton; Hawkts ; Mad» Ex. J. liep. ; Dr. 
that its chance of becoming an article of trade Wallich. 

will depend. In price it cannot compete with DA MNI, also Daoni, Hind. An article of dress 
copal, when supply to the European market is of Mahomedan women. 

regular and abundant. The ordinary price of the DAMODAR, a river of Bengal, which rises in 
best copal in the English market is but £2, lOs. the Chutia Nagpur watershed, and, after a S.E. 
per cwt. Pincy resin yields, on destructive course of about 850 miles, falls into the Hoogly 
distillation, 82 per cent, of an oil of agreeable just above the James and Mary Sands’ shoal, 
odour, but not differing essentially from that which it has helped to deposit at the junction, 
obtained from much cheaper resins. Together with its tributaries, it forms the great 

East Indian dammer, which is well known line of drainage of the country stretching north- 
among varnish-makers, though frequently con- west from Calcutta to the fringe of the plateau of 
founded wdth this, is the product of a very Central India. The Damodar river, tributary 
different tree, and is not proauced in the Madras to the Hoogly, rises in lat. 23° 65' N., and long. 
Presidency. 84° 53' E., and runs S.E. to Bardwan, 8. to 

Dammers of the Northern and Eastern Districts. Diamond harbour. Its length is 350 miles. It 
— Sal tree dammer, Vatica robusta and other runs through a rich country, which suffered in 
species, occurs in sticks much resembling in the middle of the 19 th century with a terrible 
snape the black dammer, but differing widely in fever epidemic, that spread in 1868 into Birbhum, 
colour and consistency. In colour it varies from The Damoodah valley is rich in coal, which is very 
a light yellow to a dork brown, the two colours largely extracted. Damoodah is subject to sudden 
being very frequently blended in the same lump, rises during the periodic rains, and has often burst 
and giving it the appearance of having a regular its banks and devastated all around. One of the 
grain. It is friable, and differs from the white most severe inundations was in 1823, when this 
dammer of the western coast in its inferior hard- river overflowed the countiy for many miles, and 
ness, its opacity, and its peculiar form, and from many people perished. In that inundation a 
the black dammer in its colour. There are exten- good-sized pinnace sailed through the Sooksagur 
sive tracts of Vatica jungles in the Gumsur bazar, and Chinsura and Chanderuuggur were 
and Cuttack provinces. The Khand and Uriya laid under water. The Santal race venerate the 
races, living in and near these jungles, wound Damoodah. 

trees in several places ; the resin issues, and is DAMOH, a district lying between lat 22® 10' 
collected when sufficiently solid. The dammer and 23° 30' N., and long. 79® 5' and 80® E. It is 
collected from the decayed paits of the tree is of on the table-land of the Vindhyan mountains, luid 
a dark colour. The tree m called Guggilam in iu its extreme lencth measures about 90 miles 
Telugu, and Tala gotso in Uriya. The Khand and north to south, breadth 60 miles. The population 
Uriva races make the leaves into the plates from is about 269,642, — aboriginal tribes, 32,528 ; 
which they cat their food, and also roll up Hindus, 237,204 ; Mabomedans, 8064 ; Buddhists 
tobacco in them to smoke like a cheroot. In and Jains, 6418 ; Gonds, 30,209 in 1872, the 
time of famine, the above tribes live on a soup remainder consisting chiefly of Kurku ; Bn^- 
made from the fruit of this tree. mans, 21,378 ; the mass of the Hindu population 

Vaticatumbuggaiagrowsalso to a limited extent consisting of Lodhi (33,342), Kurmi (20,664), 
on the west coast, but yields little if any of the and other inferior castes. The first known 
flammer collected there. It exudes an amber- government was that of the Chandel Rajputs, 
coloured resin. whose seat of government was at Mahobar, in 

The ^Vhite Dammer of Singapore is the product Bundelkhand. After the decadence of the 
of Dammara orientalis. The Australian dammer, Chandel, the county seems to have fallen into 
or kauri or cowri gum, or Australian copal, is various hands at different times; but the most 
obtained from the Dammara australis. definite of the local traditions point to a period of 

In Rhio Lingga Archipelago, dammer is obtained Gond supremacy exercised from Khatola in Bun- 
from the Meranti (Damar vatu), the Merauan delkbana, the seat of a long since extinct Gond 
(Dainar-kruyong) and Balou trees (Damar mata principality, and subsequently, as re^rds the 
kuehing). southern portions of the district, from Coauragarh 

In Borneo, also, dammer is produced by many in Nerbadda valley, one of the capitals of the 
kinds of trees quite different from Maraden’s Mandla dynasty. 
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DAMOLA. Hind. A tola (180 grs.) of gold 
(lust, a kanch. 

DAMON and PYTHIAS, the two followers of 
Anaxagoras, are supposed by Major Cunningham 
to be the Sanskrit Dharrania, virtue or practical 
morality, and Buddha, wisdom. Even tne word 
Pythagoras seems derived from or Buddha, 

and clyoptu6t^ to expound or announce. He is 
said to have married Theano (Sanskrit Dhyana, 
devout contemplation), and by her had a daughter, 
whom he named Darno (Sanskrit Dharmma, 
virtue or practical morality), and who became r. 
most learned Pythagorean. 

DAMONU. IIriya. Grcwia tilisefolia, used for 
fishing-rods ; abundant at Palicondah. 

DAMPIEK STRAIT, called Gameiior Gemi by 
the Dutch, is formed by Battanta island on the 
south and that of Waygiou on the north side, 
and is about 72 miles long from Cape Mabo to 
Point Pigot. It affords a good channel for vt.>8elfl 
passing from the Moluccas to the Pacific, and is 
very generally selected. — Horshurfjh ; Journal of 
the Jud. Arch. June 1852, p. 308. 

DAMKI, a small copper coin, formerly cur- 
rent in the Kanmtic; all copper coin; any small 
money. In N. India, a nonanal coin equal to 3^ 
or dam, or between 2 and 3 ganda, so that a 
damri varies between 8 to 12 kauri. 

DAMRI MAS J ID, a pretty little mosque, near 
the fort of Ahrnaflnaggur. 

DAM-ul-AKH WAIN. Arab. Dragon’s blood, 
gum from Calamus draco. 

DAMWAST. Hind. An inferior tribe of 
Rajputs in the Benares district. — yVibon. 

DAN. Hind. An -Dan -Khan comprehend 
the sum of sovereign rights in Rajasthan, being 
allegiance, commercial duties, mines, etc. 

DAN, two Persian words, one from Diishtan, 
to hold or have, the other from Danistan, to 
know. These two derivatives form several com- 
pound words, as Attar-dan, a scent-bottle, a 
perfume - holder ; Kalm-dan, pen -holder; and, 
from Danistan, Na-dan, ignorant, Dan, Sansk., 
a gift ; Dan -pan, charity, from Da, to give. 

DANA. Hind. Wise. Danai, wisdom. Dow- 
lat-i-Hind, o danai Faring, is a I’crsian phrase, 
meaning, Give me India for wealth, but Europe for 
knowledge. 

DANA. Hind. Any grain or seed; a gram 
weight. Bihi-dana, Cydonia vulgaris; Haziy- 
dana. Euphorbia hypericifolia, K. thyinifolia; 
Kala-dana, Pharbitis nil; Ram-dana, Amaranthus 
mangostanus; Shakar-dana, Colebrookiaoppositi- 
folia. 

DANAGA. Karn. A cowherd, a shepherd. 

DANAIS TYTIA, a butterfly with semi-tranB- 
parent bluish wings, and a border of rich reddish- 
brown. This is exactly reproduced in Paniliu 
agestor and in Diadema nama; and all three 
insects not unfrequently come together in collec- 
tions made at Darjiling. 

DANAKIL tribes occupy the low-lymg water- 
less region between Abyssinia and the sea, track- 
less and uncultivated. i 

DANAVA, an inhabitant of the Hindu mytho- 
logical Mount Meru, described by tlie Aryan 
immigrants as enemies of the gods ; probably 
the early inhabitants of the countries witli whom 
the advancing Aryans came in contact, bee 
Avatar: Meru. Danava is also described as a 
tribe on the Cali, or children of Danu-Beli ; their 


DANCING GIRLS. 

leader was named Danavendra; their origin uii- 
knowm. 

DANCALT, a country in the north-cast part 
of Abyssinia, extending dOO miles along the 
coast of the Red Sea. The soil is unproductive ; 
and its chief riches consist in fossil, salt, and 
honey. 

DANCING has been practised from the most 
ancient times by many races. David, king of 
Jerusalem, danced naked in a religious rite. Later 
than this Socrates regarded the dance as a part of 
relidon. Most of tlu* uncivilised non-Aryan races 
of British India have dances, as the Bhil, the 
Juanga, the Khand, the Kol. In Southern India, 
also, the Jakkulwar and Jattiwartalawar are 
dancers. Of the races in S.W. Bengal, the Jadur, 
Jumbir, Terriah, Kliariah, Kami Rasa, Dawa, and 
Bahni have war dances. The Kol of Nagpur 
have several dances, which are all more or less 
connected with some religious ceremony. Among 
the Santal, also, the dance is known, and the 
whvyic of their religious observances are generally 
performed and attended to by the votaries whilst 
in a state of intoxication, — a custom which rc- 
iiiiads us of the worship of Bacchus among the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Dancing is not practised in India by any Aryan 
race of Hindus nor by Mahoraedans ; but Persians, 
Afghans, Mahomedans of India, and Hindus of ah 
sects, gladly witneas the performances of pro- 
fessional dancing women. Many of the non- 
Aryan or aboriginal races of India, however, 
particularly those who liavc not greatly advanced 
in civilisation, have their intional dances ; and 
the Uraon and Ho of (’entral India are pas- 
sionately fond of it. Tlic Kodaga race of Coorg 
have a national dance. The Mahomedan dancers 
arc all women, in bands called taifa, and arc all 

E ublic. The Hindu dancers are also all women, 
ut do not a.s8ociato with others than Hindus, 
most of them being attached to the temples. 

Many of the dances of wilder races are solemn 
attitudinizing, moving in a ring, and locking U]) 
close to each otlier, often hol«ling sticks. 

The natives of Australia in their corrobery run 
in Indian file or sideways, and as they stamp the 
ground they grunt. 

DANCING DARVESH, a name given to the 
Mcvlcviyeh, also to the Rafai order of the darvesh 
of Turkey and Egyp^ See Darvesh ; Ecsawiya. 
DANCING GIRLS. 

Hierodulai . of Rabyi.on. | Dova-tlasa, . . , Sansk. 

Bayadere, .... Fa. BaKivva, .... Tkl. 
Kashin ; Kanchni, Hind. Jogin, .... „ 

Murali, .... Mak. Bogiim waiilu, . . ,, 

Balladuras, . . . Pokt. ! 

Amongst the British in India, dancing girls is a 
term in general use to indicate the Hindu women 
devoted to the service of the Hindu idols in the 
temples, hb also the bands of Hindu and Mahomc- 
daii women who practise singing and dancing for 
hire. For Hindu dancing girls see Deya-Dasa ; 
for Mahomcd.'in dancing girls, see Taifa. In 
the performance of the Hindu dancing girls in 
the two dances termed avancum and kancheenc 
iiacteum, their movements are combined with 
great agility, and gracefulneps, and with 

their nimble the turning and twisting of 

their iiands, eyes, face, features, and body agree, 
whilst they beat time with their feet. The feet 
generally placed fiat, as they seldom dance on 



DANCING GIRLS. 


DANDAKABANYA. 


ihi'ir toes, iho movements and ]K)aItion oombtiio 
something of the waltz and Spanish cachucha, — 
they advance, retire, whirl around, drop down and 
riae again with easo and rapidity, whilst the 
severaf movements are kept in order with the 
twirling and twisting of their hands, features, 
body, etc. Some portions of tlio step resemble 
the hornpipe and jig, whilst they hop and skip 
from one leg to another, keeping time, now turn- 
ing, now whirling, now capering, and now droop- 
ing, performing a coquettisn pantomime with their 
antics, then affecting coyness, and dancing away 
from the assembly, by suddenly turning away ns 
if careless of their allurements, but returning to 
the attack with gi'eater vigour and increased 
blandishments. It is indeed surprising to witness 
their feats of strength and bodily powers of 
endurance, for, notwithstanding their frail make 
and delicate apiiearauce, the amount of fnliguc 
they endure, dancing as they db from nightfall to 
early hours of the morning, is astonishing. Their 
dancing is perfection ; and the bodily fatigue | 
the^ must undergo, from the at lit ados and 
positions they combine in their dances, must be 
great. In what is called the sterria cothoo, 
athletic feats are performed, — resting their bands | 
on the ground, and flinging their feet in tlie air 
with great rapidity, and thus twirling round and 
round, successively, performing various somer- 
saults ; lying full length on the ground with 
their hands and feet resting, contorting, twilling, 
and twisting their bodies in various ways; or, 
whilst resting on the hands and legs, with their i 
backs to the ground and their cheat and abdomen 
turned upwa^s, drawing the hands and feet as 
close together as possiblo ; whilst their bodies are 
thus arched they, with their mouths, will pick up 
rupees from the ground. In this arched position, 
beating time with their hands and feet, they work 
round and round in a circle. During their per- 
formance tliey join their attendants iu the songs ! 
that are sung, and regulate the various move- 
ments of their bodies to the expression given vent 
to in the song. 

Modiye ducuruthu. — In this dance the word 
* mod’ is a term used to designate a craft or en- 
chantment practised by a conjuror, who jdaccs or 
hides inonc^ or other valuables in a certain place, 
and often m tho presence of his opponent, with 
the vie%v of testing his abilitjf, and challenges him 
to remove it, which the opponent endcavoui’s to 
do by playing on a pipe termed ‘ inaked • ’ and if 
be 1)6 not equally skilled, ho is struck to the 
ground in a mysterious manner, sick and ill, 
frequently bleeding from tho nose and mouth 
profusely. Tho dance is in imitation of this, by 
tho girl playing on a ‘ maked,’ dancing at the siime 
time, and throwing herself on the ground ; the 
right leg is stretched out at full leugtij, forming a 
perfect angle with her body out on one side ; on 
tho other, the left leg, doubled under the knee, is 
stretched out in like manner on the opposite side, 
producing a most singular appearance, and as if 
there were no joint in the bins. 

Coin auteuvt^ or the stick dance, is formed by a 
number of girls of the same age, size, and dress, 
numbering from twelve to twenty-four or more, 
each liaving two sticks, one in each hand, about 
eighteen inches long, well turned, and painted 
with circular stripes of yellow, green, and red. 
Kither to the roof, or across a piece of wood raised 
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in support for tiio purpose, a stout skein of thread 
in different colours is suspended, and having aa 
many strands as there are girls ; the free en£i of 
the strands are tied to the ends of tho painted 
sticks each holds ; the dance begins with the usual 
song and accompaniment of music, when each 
girl, striking her sticks, dances a kind of jig and 
hops from j^aco to place, exchanging places with 
each other. This is done with such order and 
regularity, that tho several strands are plaited 
with tho utmost evenness into a stout cord or 
Upe of many colours, according to the design. At 
a sign from the conductor, the same is undone 
with equal order and regularity, the girls dancing 
and exchanging places with each other without a 
single mistake or false step, either io tho plaiting 
or unplaiting of tho strands of thread. The readi- 
ness, grace, and cixso with which tho several 
movements are effected, are worthy of admiration. 
At some places, on festive occasions, during the 
peregrinations of tho Hindu idol around the town 
111 procession, these girls perform the stick danco 
on a platform, which is carried and precedes tho 
idol. More frequently these and other dances are 
performed on foot in front, and at some distance 
fix>m the procession, which stands still at a certain 
distance to allow of its being properly carried out. 

Mahomedan dancing women attitudinize with 
their feet and hand.s, and move their eyes and 
ckango the expression of their face to indicate 
various emotions. 

HAND. PuKH. A tank. 

HAND. Hind. A fine, a mulct. 

HAND. Hind. Tho sujiport of the canopy on 
an ekka, etc. ; a rod, an oar, a staff or wnml. 
Hcncc Dandi, an oarsman. 

DANDA. Sansk. Originally imports a staff, 
and amongst Hindu ascetics it ngunitivcly signi- 
fios moral restraint, exercised especially in three 
ways, in tho control of speech, body, and mind, or 
in word, decil, and thought. A joint reference to 
the literal and figurative senso of the term has 
given rise to the religious distinction termed 
Danda Grahauum, the taking up of the staff, or 
I adopting the exercise of tho moral restraints 
above mentioned, and carrying, os emblematic of 
such a purpose, either one, or, os iu the Tridandi, 
three small wauds or staves. IVidandi desig- 
nates both these characteristics of tho order. — 

] Vd.iott, 

DANDAKABANYA, or the forest of Dandaka, 
is celebrated iu ludian story. Varaha Miliira, 
the great astronomer, mentions Daud ika along 
with Dtlior j)liict*8 in tiie south of India a.s follows: 
— Kerala, Kama til, Kaiichipura, Konkana, Chinua- 
patlmia (now Madnis), etc. In this list Dandaka is 
distinct from Konkana, or tlio Ujipcr Ki.stna, and 
may, General Cunuingham suggests, therefore 
iMThajJW be identified with the lower valley of the 
kislna, of which Dhandakakuta was the capital. 
Gen. Cunningham (Anc. Geog. of India, p. 644) 
seems to have been led to this surmise from 
Vivien do Saint-Martin having stated his suspicion 
that the name of Dandaka is conuected with 
Dhandakakata. But there wore iu ancient times 
great forest tracts stretching across the Pcniusffla 
of India from east to west, portions of which still 
remain, and several jxirts of them seem to have been 
BO de.signated. That described in tho Ramayaua 
was a forest near the Go»lavery river, iu which 
liamn was residing when Ibivaun curried off Sita. 



DANDA KASANWALA. 


DANG. 


It has also with much i)robabilitY been fiiipposcd 
to have been a forefit anciently covering the 
south of the reiiinsula, now tho territory of the 
Marava and Kollari, whose features are often like 
those of the baboon, hence the origin of Vabiiiki’s 
monkey army. Tlio forest tract in tho Syliadri 
mountains, in the Dckhan, and the plateau of 
Cluitia Nagpur, have also been pointe<l to as parts 
of Dandakaranya. — ( 'nnulnfjhntn^s yb/c. (teoff. 

DANDA KASANWALA. Hind. Sticks used 
for wringing out skeins of silk from tho dyo vat. 

DANDASA. Hind. Astringent barks of Juglaus 
regia and other trees. 

DANDASIJLU. Tkl. Village watchers. 

DANDAWAT, Dandam. Sansk. From Danda, 
a walking-stick. A Hindu form of salutation, 
bow, obeisance, prostration, performed amongst 
Hindus to each oth jr, and is daily seen from a 
Hindu of inferior casto to a Hrahman or liigher 
caste. It consists in joining the hands with 
tho tips of tlvo fingers jminted upwards, an<l 
raising the hands so joined to the forehead. It 
seems tho sanu! as tlic Anjali (Sansk.), IIin<lu 
form of respectful obeiHiincc. Tho head is dightly 
bowed, the palms of the luinds aro brought 
together, and rniseil lat(;rally to the middle of the 
forehead, so that the tips of tho thumbs only are 
in contact with it. — Hind. Theat. ii. p. 108. See 
Ashtanga danda. 

DANDA-ZANl, Hlnd., literally stick -beating, 
a mode of torture said to liavc been practised 
by tho subordinate oflicers in the private domains 
of the raja of lion a res. 

DANDLLION. l*u - kung - ying, Oiiin, Tho 
Cliine.S(^ ])laut is said to be Leuntodon taraxacum, 
also L. Chiuense. It grows to tlu5 north of the 
Meikong hills. 

DANDH, or *Kolab,’ in Sind, a tract of low 
land flooded by tho inundation, partially or totally 
dry during tho cold season, and at nil times a 
hotbed of miasma. — Jiurtop^ Sciude^ p. 377. 

DANDIIU rUNT. In tho north of India, Baji 
Rao, tho ex-Poshwa, who had been dethroned in 
1818, lived on till 18^3 in tlie enjoyment of his 
annual pension of X80,b00. His adopted son, 
Dandhu Punt, styled the Nana Sahib, inherite<l his 
accumulated savings, but could obtain no further 
recognition. When tho Bengal native soldiery 
mutinied and tho people rebelled, his cruelties at 
Cawnpur to he][d(iS8 women and children has 
made him execrated. He fled, and is supposed to 
have died in the Terai. — Intp. G<ty, iv. See Nana 
Kao. 

DANDI. Hind. A Hindu scot who worship 
Siva, and represent tlic fourth, Asrama or 
mendicant, life, into which tho Hindu is to enter, 
after passing through tho previous stages of 
student, householder, and hermit. Ho shaves Ins 
hair and beard, wears only a cloth round his 
loins, an<l subsists on fooil obtained ready dressed 
from the houses of Bralnnans, once a day only. 
Any Hindu of the first three classes, of student, 
housoludder, and hermit, may become a Sanya.si 
or Dau<1t. Indeed, in these days, a Hindu of any 
casU^ may adopt the life and emhlcms of this 
or(^r. These constitute the Daiidi, simply so 
termed, and aro regarded as distinct from the 
primitive members of tho order, U) whom the 
appellatLon of Daa-nami is also applied, and who 
admit none but Brahmans into their fraternity. 
But the Brahman can pass from any one of the 


first orders to the last at once. He becomes a 
Sanyasi, abandoning all sensual nlTection. Tho 
Dandi is distinguished by carrying a small dand 
or wnud with scvcial knots on it, and a piece of 
cloth dyed with red ochre, in which tho Brah- 
manical cord is supposed to bo enshrine^l and 
attached to it. Tlic Dandi arc followers of San- 
karacharya, and aro a numerous order of religious 
mendicants, many of whom liave been eminent as 
writers on varioir subjects, especially on tho 
Vedant<t philosophy. They aro divided into ten 
chiases, hence their other name Das-naini, each of 
which is distinguished by a peculiar name, as 
Tirtha, Asrama, Vana, Aranya, Saraswati, Puri, 
Bharati, Gir or Giri, Parvata, and Sagara, which 
is adde<l to the ]>ropcr name of the individual, as 
Purushottaina Gir, or Bodhoudra Saraswati, etc. 
Tlicy are hcncc known collectively as the Das- 
mani, or ten-name Gosains. Of these, only three 
and a half tribcM, the I'irtha, Asrama, Saraswati, 
and part of Bliarati are now considered pure 
Dandi of Sankaracharya ; the other six and a half 
meinbcrs of the Das-riami aro called A tit. They 
have abandoned the staff, tho use of clothes, 
money, and ornaments, prepare their own food, 
and admit mcmbei's from any order o: Hindus. 
They are often coUccUhI in maths as well as tliO 
Diindi ; but they mix freely in the business of the 
world, carry oa trade, and often accumulate pro- 
perty, and they frequently officiate ns priests at 
tlie shrines of some of the deities. Some of them 
even many, and arc then styled Sam-yogi. The 
Dandi are to the Saiva sect what the followers of 
Ramanuia aro to those of tho Vaishnava faith,, 
Sankara 8 Dandi aro Bufliciently numerous in and 
about Benares. — Wilson. See Danda*, Hindu. 

DANDI, author of tho Dusa-Kamara- Chari ta, 
or the Adventures of tho Ten Princes, is supposed 
to have lived about tho end of the lUh century. 
The scene is laid in Pashpapuri, n city of Magadha, 
then ruled by Raja Ilansa, wliosc queeu's name 
was Vasumati. It is a plca^ing story in harmoni- 
ous verse, arranged into two parts. The first, con- 
taining five chapters, ends with tho marriage of 
tho principal hero ; tho other has eight, and coii- 
ttiins the adventures of the same prince and his 
companions. Unscru])uloiis deception, ready in- 
vention, extrome credulity and superstition, and 
disregard of Iniinau life, are strongly illustrated. 

DANDI, Hind. In the Simla Himalaya, a 
hammock -shaped confevanco for travellers, Hluiig 
on a pole, with straps lor the L et and back, and 
curried by two bearers. It is a light litter suited 
for hill travelling. 

DANDI BUIT. Hind, of Bens. Olcome rula. 

DA-NEE. Bukm. Nij)a fruticans. 

DANG, a hill or precipice, the summit of a 
mountain, as Lai -dang. In Dehli, and genernlly 
in Upper India, the word is used to signify tho 
high bank of a river. It is provincially corrupted 
into Dhnng uthI Dhajmng ; tbe forest or jungle 
tracts in the Syliadri range arc so c^ille^l. A wild, a 
thicket, a place overrun with bushes, a tract of 
country, along, near to, or below the (ihats, not 
mountainous, but interspersed with hills so as. to 
leave no extent of level ground. Dangt, Hind., a 
forester. Dangs is t)»c designation of the tract of 
country situated within the limits of the Political 
Agency of Kande.sh, bounded N.W. by the petty 
state of Warsavi in the Kewa Kanta Agency.— 
Elliot; Imp. Gaz. 



DANGA-GURGUR. 


DAPHNE CANNABINA. 


DANGA-GURGUR. Beno. Coix gigantea. 

DANGAH. In Persia, a custom exists of 
dividing fields^ villa^, whole districts, and even 
the water for irrigating the fields, into six parts, 
which are fuller suMlvided into two unequal 
parts, the one containing four parts, Char-dangneh, 
and the other two parts, Do-dangheh. 

DANGAH. Hikd. Rebellion, riot, uprising. 

DANGAR, in the Bombay Presidency, rice 
grown in the kharif or monsoon months. It is 
sown in small beds, and transplanted in July and 
August into beds which have been highly manured, 
flowed, and repeatedly ploughed. The crop 
ripens in October, yielding 20 to 40 seers the 
bMa. — Glo$it, 

DANGAREE, a coarse cotton cloth in use in 
India for common towels. 

DANGAST. Hind. A class of Rajputs in 
Ghazipur. 

DANGL Mahr. A forester ; an inhabitant of 
a low, hilly, and jungle tract Also a tribe of 
Raipnts inhabiting the woody districts of Eastern 
Malwa ; also a name given to the Bundelas. 

DANIEL. Mr. Layard says his tomb was pre- 
served amon^t the ruins of Susa, or in a valley 
of the Bakhtiyari mountains. Daniel -i-Akbar, a 
ni|ime of Susan or Sushan on the Karan river. See 
Luriston. The Arabs made no opposition to Baron 
de Bode entering the chapel in which the coffin of 
Daniel is said to be deposited, on learning that 
Christians as well as Mahomedans acknowledge 
him to liave been a prophet. — l)c Bode'n Travels^ 
ii. p. 190 ; Layard^ Nineveh^ i. p. 252. See Susa. 

DANK. Hind. Jewellers’ foil. 

DANT. Hind. A tooth. Dnnt - tinka, an j 
ancient form of deprecating anger, alluded to in j 
the inscription on the lat of Firoz Shah at Dehli. 
The supplicant takes a straw or bit of grass in the 
mouth and stands on one log. It is meant to 
imply that the supplicant is ns the offended per- 
son’s cow. — //. liJlliot. 

DANTA PUKA, the modern Puri. A tooth 
(dant) of Buddha was sent there after his death 
and cremation. After lying there 800 years, it 
was, A.D. 311, sent to Ceylon, where, as is said, 
it still remains. 

DANTI. Hind. A sickle, perhaps a corrup- 
tion of Durantee. — Elliot. 

DAOTIWARA, a village in the Bsstar state. 
It derives its importance from a celebrated temple 
to Dauteswari or Kali, the fiousehold goddess of 
the rajas of Bastar for many generations. It is 
wid that Meriah sacrifice used to be practised here 
in former years ; and in front of the shrine is the 
stone pillar or block to which the animals now 
substituted are tied up before being killed. 

DANU or D’hanu or D’hanao, a rude Burmese 
tribe near M’we-yen. 

DANUK, a low tribe in Behar and the Upper 
Provinces of India, fowlers, hunters, also predial 
slaves. — Wih. 

DANUSHA, the unerring bow, the 11th article 
produced by churning the ocean. See Karma. 

DANYA. Maleal. Coriander seed. 

DAOUDI, believers in the divinity of king 
David among the Bakhtyari in Persia. The 
Georgians in Bokhara, though for centuries resi- 
dent there, inwardly are Christians, outwardly 
Mahomedans, — Wolff^s Bokhara ^ i. p. 54. 

DAOUDPUTRA, a Mahomedan tribe who claim 
descent from the khalif Abbas, but supposed to be 


from Daoud, the first of the family who acquired 
a name. They are said to be Baluch changed by 
a long residence in Sind. They moved from 
Bahawulpur and seized land on the Sutlej, reducing 
the remains of the ancient Lungga and Johia, and 
introducing the Sind system of canals of irrigation ; 
and both banks of the river below Pakpatan 
bear witness to their original industry and love of 
agriculture. Daoudputra is applied both to the 
country and to its possessors, the children of 
David. Daoud Khan is said to have been a native 
of Shikarpur, west of the Indus, who drew upon 
himself too arms of Kandahar. Unable to cope 
with his opponent, he abandoned his native place, 
passed his family and effects across the indua. 
and followed them into the desert The royal 
forces pursued, and, coming up with him at Sooti- 
aliob, Daoud destroyed his families, who impeded 
his flight, and faced his foes. They, appall^ at 
this desperate act, deemed it unwise to attack 
him, and retreated. Daoud Khan, with his adher- 
ents, then settled in the Kutebi, or fiats of Sind, 
and gradually extended his authority into the 
thul. He was succeeded by Mubarik Khan, who 
deprived the Bbatti of the district called Khadal, 
and settled in their chief town, Derrawal, founded 
by Jtawul Deoraj in the eighth century. Derrawal 
was at that time inhabited by a branch of the 
Bhatti, broken off at a very early period, its chief 
holding the title of Rawul, and whose family since 
their expulsion have resided at Gurialah, belong- 
ing to Bikanir. The Daoudputra are to be met 
with in various parts of Sind. — Tod's Rajasthan^ 
ii. p. 321. See Bahawulpur; Jut. 

DAPHLA, Dophla, or Duffia, a tribe in a tract 
of country on the N.E. frontier of India. It lies 
north of Duraiig and Lakhimpur districts, in the 
province of Assam. They call themselves Bangui, 

I a vrord signifying * man ^ in their own language. 

I In the cold season of 1874-75, an armed expedi- 
! tion was marched into the hills to recover captives. 

DAPHNE, a genus of plants of which several 
species grow in India. They are of the natural 
order Thymalacea). A daphne grows in the 
Kashmirian mountains allied to D. gnidium and 
D. olcoidcB. It is essentially different from D. 
cannabina, from which, in Nepal, a paper is 
manufactured according to the Chinese manner. 
Acrid and dangerous pi’opcrties appear to bo 
common to them all ; some species arc remarkable 
for the toughness of their fibre, and for the 
economical purposes to which they are applied. 
From D. cannabina is prepared the best kind of 
writing paper in China, according to I^oureiro ; 
but in Nepal daphne jmper is very brittle and bad. 
At the Great Exhibition of 1851, a huge sheet 
of Nepal paper was exhibited by Colonel Sykes. 
The lace-bark tree, I), lagetta, now Ijagetta 
lintoaria, of the West Indies, is remarkable for the 
beautiful net-like appearance of its several easily 
separable layers of bark, whence it has received 
its English name. A plant common in English 
gardens, and used in medicine on account of its 
acridity, is the D. rnezereum of botanists . — Bengal 
iJisp. p. 531 ; Ilfniighergrr, p. 268 ; Eng. Cyc. 
DAI’HNE CANNABINA. Wall. Paperahrtlb 

D. bholua, Walt. 1 D. papyraoea, Wall. 

D. odora, Tkunl. | 

Niggi, Jeku, , , Hind. | Mahadeo ka phul, Hind, 
A small evergreen perennial shrub, somewbat 
like a laurel, which bears poisonous berries. It 
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DAPHNE MEZEREUM. 


DAKABGIRD. 


grows in Nepal, Sikkim, in Kamnon at 6000 to 
0000 feet, the N,W. Himalaya generally at from 
55500 to 8000 feet. It is with this shrub that 
the Nepal paper is made ; and in Kamaon, etc., 
large quantities are manufactured from the purple- 
flowered variety. The bark is boiled in a metallic 
pot with oak ashes, which are highly alkaline. 
The softened bark is then pounded with a mallet 
in a stone mortar, till reduced to a pulp like dough. 
This pulp is churned with water into a very thin 
paste, until it lose all trace of fibre, and will 
diffuse and settle smoothly. In this state it is 
poured into a coarse sieve placed over a frame, 
with a cloth bottom floating on water. The sieve 
stops the coarse pieces, allows the fine emulsion 
to pass through, and then by agitation this is 
smoothly deposited over tlie cloth. Kemoving 
the frame, the water filters away, and the pulp 
dries rapidly by placing the frame before a fire. 

The paper is subsequently polished by friction 
with a shell or piece of hard wood. Sheets have 
been made many yards square. It may be purchased 
at Khatmandu at 17 annas sicca for 8 seers. 
Bricks of the pulp are sold from 8 to 10 annas 
for 8 seers. ^I'he greater part of the paper is made 
by cia - Himalayan Bliutiah, oast of the Kali 
river. The manufacture seems to have beer intro- 
duced from China about the 14tli century. This 
unsightly paper is much overrated. But it is 
tou^ when kept dry; can be used like cloth for 
wrapping up dry substances ; and it can be used 
after having been saturated with water, provided 
it be carefully dried within a reasonable time after 
it has been wetted. The dried bark may be sub- 
stituted for D. mezcrcum. The bazar mezercon 
is almost always inert from ngc. In Chumba, 
the flowers appear to bo hung up as offerings in 
temples. — J, Stewart; O'SIl p. 531; Beyig. 
Phar, p. 279 ; Clc(jhorn^ P, H. 

DAPHNE MEZEKEUM. Limi. Spurge-olive. 
Mazrium, Adada, . Arab. 1 Karnecla, .... Gr. 
Iskbtis ,, I Mazriun, . . . Feks. 

The berries are brisk but unsafe cathartics. 
Fresh bark is counter-irritant and external stimu- 
lant ; the dried bark is a stimulant alterative in 
syphilitic, rlieumatic, and scrofulous maladies. It 
is frequently combined with ean^aparilla, as in the 
Lisbon diet drink. — O'Sh, p. 630. 

DAPHNE OLEOIDES. Schreh. 

jy. mucronata, JCoyfc. j Kutti Inl, Iv.'mtlian, Jhei.. 
Kutal of . . . Hazara. 1 Gandlona. Guiidalun.KAV. 

This paper shrub grow'S in Kuiiawar and in 
Iho Pan jab, and is used medicinally, and said 
to be used in papermaking. It is in great 
abundance from a little above Kawai to Kaghan, 
The pretty red berries are not uufrequently eaten, 
but are said to be apt to cause sickness. — J. L, 
Stewart; Cleghorv. 

DAPHNIDIUM CUBEBA. Smith, 

I^aruB cubeba. 1 Bih-chiog-kia, . Chin. 

A plant of Cochin-China and the S. of China. 
The bark and berries are said to be used to cure fish. 
1). eloDgatum, Necs, and 1). pulchcrrimum, Nees, 
are trees of Darjiling hills. — Ktirz ; Smith, 

DAPHNIPHYLLOPSIS CAPITATA. Kurz. 
A timber tree of the Darjiling hills.— /vwrz. 

DAPHNIPHYLLUM KOXBUKGHII. nailhm, 
Qoughia Neilghcrrens®, Wight^ leones. 

Nir ohappay of the . . . Badaoa. 

A good-sized glabrous tree, very common on 


the mountains on the west side of the Madras 
Presidency, and in Ceylon at elevations from 4000 
feet upwards; also indigenous in Hong- Kong, 
liOO-Choo, Corea, and in Japan. The wood makes 
excellent fuel. Its foliage makes it highly orna- 
mental for shrubberies, etc. — Beddome, FL Sylv, 

DAPHNIS MYRRHS. Smith, Wu-yob,Cmil. 
A sbrub of several Chinese provinces, resembling 
the tea shrub. Rr'>t used medicinally. — Smith, 

DAL. Pers., Htnd. In the Persian, from Dash- 
tan, to hold, a possessor, a place of abode ; also 
from the Chaldee and Hebrew, meaning to encircle, 
to dwell. Used as a prefix and postfix to many 
compound nouns, — as Dur-ul-fana, the perishable 
aboae, i.e, the world ; Dar-ul-baka, the permanent 
abode, i.e. eternity; Amil-dar, a tax-gatherer; 
Ab-dar, watery, a water-cooler; Zamin-dar, a land- 
holder ; Na-dar, a pauper (bolder of nothing) ; 
Killa-dar, Chob-dar, Jawab-dar, etc. ; Dar-us- 
shafa, a hcspital; Dar-ul-khilafat, the khalif’s 
residence ; Dar-us-sultanat, the residence of a 
king, a capital ; Dar-ul-harb, a country under a 
non-Mahomednn government, the seat of constant 
hostility or war, non-Mahomedans at all times 
being legitimate objects of attack. 

Dar-ul-karar, a rhythmical addition to Kanda- 
Jiar. The words mean the abode of quiet, or city 
of stability. Throughout the East, Mahomedans 
often employ this kind of alliteration. After 
Choki, a chair, they will add choki-oki ; to Bachah, 
a child, is added bach-kach ; HyderalMwi is farkh- 
undah baniad, of happy foundation. 

Dar-ul-karar, or city of permanence, is allegori- 
cally applied to the future world, as opposed to 
this, tbo Dunya-i-faui, the transitory world. 

Dar-ul-khilafat, at Baghdad, the palace built 
by A1 Mansur, the second khalif of the Abbas 
dynasty, and which his successors enlarged and 
furnished in the moat costly manner. A piece of 
the Ilajar-us-siah, or black stone of Mecca, was let 
into the threshold of the principal gateway, and 
a large curtain, made of the hangings of the 
temple, was suspended from a window of tbo 
gateway, to about tho height ol*a man from the 
ground. Every person entering had to rub his 
eyes with the curtain, and to crawl over tho black 
stone to avoid touching it with his feet. 

DAK. Pers. A door, a gate ; hence Diir-wSn, 
a door - keeper, Dar - waza, a door, a gateway. 
Most cities iu India have their gates named from 
the chief town to which they lead. Thus tho 
Delili gate, the Mecca gate. 

PAR. Hind. A weight used in tho iinsol- 
niakor’s apparatus. 

DAli, a town near the valley of Kabul, with 
many sepulchral topes. 

DAUA. PiiKUTU. A glen, a defile. 

DARA or Durrah. Majih. A lx)dy of tho 
Pindari. 

DARA, a king of Persia, son of king Darab, 
overcome by AIcKauder the Great. 

DAliAB, king of Persia, son of Kai Bahman or 
Ardoshir Daroz-Dast, Artaxerxes Longimnnus. 

DARABGIKD, one of the five ancient divisions, 
circles, or departments of ancient Fars. Darab- 
1 gird was built by Darius i. It is 150 miles S.E. 
of t^hiraz ; is finely situated, and surrounded with 
orange and lemon and date groves ; tobacco and 
other products are largely cultivated. The people 
have numerous flocks and herds. — MacGregor^ 

p. 116 . 
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DARAKHT, Fkiw. A titje. 

Daralcht i-Azfid, Melift aempervironi ] Asadarficlita 
Indica. 

iMrakJiid'MUqU Commiphora MadimaacaroDHU. 

Darakht iaxnr'i-Hiadif TamArindus Indicue. 

BAR ANA. Hind. A scarecrow ; from Dwn a. 

DARAKI-DANDA. Hind. A rolling-pin and 
concave receptacle used by native ncodle'-inakerg 
for flattening wire. 

DARBANI), a town of Daghintan, since 1813 
Jn UusBian territory. It has tlm citadel Naraini 
Kala, supposed to liave been built by Alexander. 
The Caucasian wall extended from Darband. It 
was 21 feet high and 7 feet m'kIo, and was intended 
as a defence against tiie Scythians from the north. 
It was first captured in 1722 by Peter the Great. 
Near it is the Kogre-Kafe mountain ; at its foot 
tbevilla^o of Daahkessine and the cavoof the Dives, 
tl»e dwelling-place of the giants of the Scrij,>truro. 
~^Jdac Gregor; Porter^s Travels^ i. p. 72; Makolm*s 
Persia^ ii. p. 5. 

DAUBAK. Hind., PEns. A general reception 
by a ruler in British India, or by any officer of 
rank ; a court, a royal court, a levee. Also the 
Sikh temple at Amritsar. 

DARBtfA. Hind. Poa cynosuroidee, Petz. 

DAH-CHINI. Hind. Barks of Cassia lignea, 
Cinnamomum iiicra, Rein.^ 1 Aiirua cinnamomum, 
and 0. albiflorum. 

DAKl), au Urdu poet of Dehli, whoso name was 
Khaja Mir. lie lived in the 18th century ; his 
poems were of a plaintive and pathetic character, 
as the Nala-i-Dard, Ah-i-Sard, Soz-i-Dil, Shaina- 
i-Mohfil. 

DARD, a race lying along the Indus, to the 
westward of Ln<kkh, and to the N. and N.E. of the 
Snowy Range, who speak three distinct dialects. 
They use the Persian character in writing Dardu, 
ilic tliree dialects of which are called Shina, Kha- 

i nna, and Arniya. The Shina dialect is spoken 
ky the {people of Astor, Gilghit, and lower down in 
Chelus, Hard, Kolili, and Iklaa, on both banks of 
the Indus. The Khajuna, by the people of Hunza 
and Nagyr ; and the Arniya in Yman and Chitral. 
The Hard group of languages includes the Arniya, 
Astori, Gilghiti, Kalushamaudcr, and Kliajuoa. 
The Kashmir people have their own peculiar lan- 
guage. In Gilghit, Astor, and Baltistan, the castes 
are lionu, Shin, Ynskun, Kreiuio, and Duni or 
Dom. The Kremin is a mired raco. The Shin or 
Shina and Yaskun wero the dominant race. In 
the N.W, Himalaya, the lowest castes are the Dogra 
and Dona Astor has an area of 1600 square miles, 
on the h*ft bank of the Indus. Gilghit, in Tibetan 
Gyilgyid, has an area of 2500 square miles, on the 
right bank of the Indus. The Dard or Durd, the 
people who now occupy the country called Danlu, 
are BU[)po8ed by Yigne to be the Dadicie {^tc'^txoc; } 
of Herodotus. Darada, a country in tlio Hindu 
Kush, bordering on Kashmir, is mentioned by Pliny. 
The jkcople are the Dard, and are mentioned in 
the Yishuu Purann. The Kashmiri has decided 
affinities with the Dard tongue. The Balti people 
of Little Tibet say that I^dakh, Iskai'do, Kho|)alu, 
Piirik, Nagyr, Gilghit, and Astor are distinct 
Tibets Papps is a drug from Ladakh, seemingly 
com|> 06 ed of dough, w^ch the Dar.Ji lidd to an 
infusion of corn to make the beer called mo. 
Wine is largely made by the Dards. Men and 
women aiuongi^ the Dards eat together. When 
men drink plain milk together, it is as an oath 


of eternal fricndslnp. At the conclusion of the 
mullah’s reading the marriage service, the bride and 
bridegroom partake of a spoonful of boilcrl milk. 
Dards are fond of cluiughan bazi, or hockey on 
horseback, also called polo. The ^ine is called tope 
in Astor ; at Gilghit it is called bulla. The Dard 
legends and beast talcs have been described by 
Dr. Leitner. — Dowson; Latham; Vl(ftt£. 

DARDANELLES, two castles of Turkey. One, 
called SestOB, is in Rouinania ; the other, Abydos, 
in Natolia. Long. 26° 26' E., lat. 40° 10' N. 

DAREGA, a round shield used by the fair red- 
haired Touareng race in Northern Africa. 

DARENGRL Hind. An astringent leaf used 
iu Kashmir in dyeing. 

DARFUR or Darfoor, a kingdom of Africa, on 
the borders of Nubia and Nigritia. The people 
are barbarous, and consist of native tribes, of a 
deep black complexion, with woolly hair. 

DARGAH. Hind., Pkks. A tomb or shrine, 
of which there are in India several of fame. 
Near Mangalore, at the village of Cuddry (two 
miles off), is Shaikh Furreed ka Dargah. It 
consists of a liole in the centre of the side of a 
pcriKjndicular latcrito rock, winch is fabulously 
said to load all the way to Hyderabad, 450 miles. 
The opening is square, about six feet above the 
ground, ascended by a flight of stone step rudely 
constructed, and just large enough to allow of a 
person to crawl in. The cavern is very dark, and 
no one knows the exact size of it, • Adjoining is a 
chasm with an opening left for people to creep in by. 
Tradition states tlmt about a.d. 1738, there was a 
pir named Shaikh Furreod, who made chilla (f.«. 
noitlier speaking, eating, or drinking for. forty 
days, but worshipping God and living retired 
from the world), lie resided at Cuddry for twelve 
years, daring which time he used to observe 
chillas, remaining for forty days together in tho 
cavern, seeing and speaking to nobody, eating and 
drinking nothing ; after tho forty days were over, 
ho was wont to come out for four or five days, 
but partake of no other food but tho loaves oi a 
plant (since named after him), Furreed-booteo, 
which grows wild in the surrounding jungles, and 
has a sweetish taste ; be drank water, spoke during 
tliese days, said jjrayers iu an adjoining stono 
building, and then retired again to this cavern to 
perform another forty days’ chilla, and so on. At 
the cud of twelve years he disappeared, and this 
being the road to Mecca, it is saici that ho set out 
for that town by the subterraneous route, and has 
never been heard of since. Mahomedans resort 
hither occasionally, and on Fridays cook victuals, 
and, having offered fatiha over them while burning 
incense, in his name distribute them among the 
fakirs resident there, as well as those who have 
accompanied tliem. If a dargah l>e situated iu a 
place wdurc no food can bo dressed (from wont of 
materials or otherwise), tbev take sweetmeats 
with them, which they substitute in its stead. This 
dargah is in the charge of a fakir, who receives tho 
offerings that are made by visitors, and which are 
placed at the entrance of tho cave ; when ho dies, 
tho four principal makkan-walay (pirs), residing 
at the four principal makkans for houses of pirs), 
spiritual guides (so called) at Mangalore, and six 
or ten of thebr murid (or disciples), select a suc- 
cessor ; on such occasions immerous fakirs are 
likewise present. In Tipu Sultan’s time, the 
individual iu charge of this dargah received rupees 
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coiTcspottding to tho number of iiiaatg of the 
vessels that entered tho roads,— for every shij), 
three rupees ; patanmrs, etc., two rupees ; matiji 
etc. , one rupee. This was abolislied when the place 
fell into the hands of tho British. 

A famed dorgali is on tho banks of the river at 
Mangalore, and consists of a large, long tomb, with 
ininarets at each extremity. Lao l^angar Shiih, a 
fakir, whoso name it bears, is buried here, l^inps 
are Jit here every night ; and it is chiefly visited by 
the Tamil, a llindu race, but also other Hindus and 
Mahomedaus. Most Hindus, however, frequent 
Shaikh Furroed’s dargali. Dargalis are resorted to 
when people are desirous of being fretul from any 
distemper, misfortune, etc. If the iudivhlual who 
is enshrined in tho dargah has Ix'cri wealthy, large 
dinners are provided, fatiha offered, and the food 
distributed to any who choose to partake of it ; 
tlicro being sometimes kanclini ka biifa (band of 
dancirjg girls) to ontertnin the guoata. Am. .»g 
tho great, this takes place on every night of the 
year (and is never observed in tho clay-tiinc); but 
among tho poorer classes of people, every Monday 
and.Tiiursday, or once a week or moiith, — HvrUoia. 

DARHA, tho tutelary deity of the Kol and 
Oraon. 

DAU-HALD. Hind. Berberis lycium, B. Asia- 
tics, B. aristabi. Tho word moans yellow w^ooJ, 
nnd is also applied to turmeric. 

DAKI, an ancient dialect of tho Persians, 8up> 
poBe<l to have been spoken about Balkh, 

DARI, J)arco, or Durreo. Hind. The cotton- 
striped or jMittcrncd carpeting of India ; also a 
stout twill cloth, woven like a dari (carpet), only 
finer. 

DARIA. I’l-iiS. A sea, a lake. Daria- iMiu, a 
lake of Afghanistan, in lat. dd” dd' N., and long. 
64° 58' K., 40 miles S. of Siah-Koli, 

Daria-i-Ncyriz, a lake in tho province of Fars, 
about 10 miles K. of {Shiraz. It is 60 miles 
long, and d to 5 miles broad, and is filkn^l by 
tho river Kur. its siufjice is often covered by 
innumerable water birds. 

Daria- i-Jiaza, tho Aryan Pains of tho ancients, 
a lako formed by tho accuimdutiou of the watem 
of tho liclmaiid at tho southern extremity of 
its course, nnd called the h»kc of Zarrah by 
Europeans, This is a contraction of Zarrenj, 
the ancient capital ; nnd this again n pn^senU 
the Zarangi or Drangi of the L reeks. In old 
PcTsian books it is called Daria -Raza, or Little 
Sea. Tho present inhabitints of Seistan call it 
Mesliiln-i-Rusturn, also Mes)nl«'i-SeiHUn. Mesh- 
iln merely means in Arabic, a muddy swamp. 
The ordinary name of tho lake is Hamiin, or the 
expanse. — /iW. /'VniVr.v Journ. ; Ma^^iheijar. See 
HeJmand. 

DARIDR, Hini>. Poverty. Duridr kUediia, U> 
drive outiK>vorty, is a custom, on the morning of 
tho Dcwali, of taking a sieve or winimwing ba.Hket 
and beating it in every corner of the house, etc., 
for tho pur|>08o of averting poverty. The night 
precetling tlie ceremony is liossed as a vigil, called 
iCoia gara, as Lakshmi descended on tins night, 
ami promised wealth to nil who were awake. At 
nighty parties of merchant# play cards at higli 
stakes. — IL Elliot. 

DARLKHANA, a hall of audience, appro- 
priated for oeroxnonieB ; carpets are Bjjread. 

DARIUS, Persian kiiigsof tho Kyanian dynasty, 
known as Dara. Tho first seems to have been 


Darius llystaspes, whose name has been said to bo 
derived from Hysiia, to neigh, and Aspa, a horse. 
His Persian name was Gushtasj). ms admiral, 
8cylax, reported so favourably of the wealth of 
India, that Darius invaded India, and annexed 
the provinces bordering on tlio Indus. His Indian 
possessions were tho most valuable of his twenty 
aitrapies, and arc supposed to have included tho 
Panjab; but there is no toatiniony to this beyond 
the aiitl ority of Herodotus (lib. iii. p. 100), and 
tho doubtful voyage of Scylax down the Indus. 
Bunsen gives the following dates of the reigns of 
tho kings Darius : — Darius, sou of Hysiaspes, n.c. 
521 to 486 ; Darius Nothus, ii.c. 428 to 405 ; 
Darius iii., surnamed Codomanus, n.c. 385 to 832. 
The edicts of Darius llystaspes are preserved in 
the Achajmenian inscriptions at Henistun, lirst 
translatod by Sir Henry Rawlinson. Bactria is 
enumerated as one of his provinces iu tho inscrip- 
tion which he caused to bo carved on tho rock of 
Behistun.— ///.s7. of p. 45. 

DARIYAT. Hind. A plain silk fabric, Dariyai- 
baf, tlic silk-weaver. Dariyai dhup-chan (lit. sun 
ray), shot silk. 

DARJIIJN:;, in lat. 27° 2' 48' N., and long. 
8 h" 18' 86" K.. in Sikkim, is a largo station and 
sanatorium, 412 miles from (Calcutta. Tlio top of 
the Dbservntory liiil is 7168 feet above the sea. 
Darjiling ridge, however, varies in height from 
65(J0 to 7500 feet above tho level of tho sea. 
Tho mean rainfall is 180 inches, and mean toin- 
peraturo, 50°. To tho N.W. towards Ncpjil, tho 
snowy peaks of Kubra and Junnoo (respec- 
tively 24,005 feet and 25,812 feet) rise over 
the shoulder ol Singalekih ; whilst eastward tho 
snowy moiiutainH appear to form an unbrokou 
range, (rending north cast to tlio great mass of 
Donkia (28,176 feet), and thence south-east by tho 
lingered jH'aks of Tunkola and the silver cone of 
t'luila (17,320 feet), gradually sinking into tho 
Bhutan luonntainsatGijunoochi, 14,500 feet above 
sea-lcvel. Darjiling w»vs acquired by tho British 
in 1835 as a sanatorium, a tract of country 188 
square miles in extent being coded by tlie raja of 
Sikkim, in return for an allowance of 1)800 per 
annum, afterwards raised to 1600. Its jwpula- 
tiou has increased from a few scattered tribes to 
upwards of 100, ono, chiefly Murmi and Nemleso 
(.82,8.88), Rajban 1 Koch (28,121), tlio original 
l.epolia (.8952), DliimaV and Meoh (1766), along 
with Slmrpa Bliutia, I .imbu, Sauwav, and Chopang, 
and Brahmans, RajpuU, and Oraon. Tho Bliutia, 
la'peha, and Murmi are Buddliista, and Bjxjak the 
Tibetan language, 'i’hey are strong and active, and 
inclincstrongly to the Mongolian race, 'riie Liinbu, 
Sanwar, and ( -li(‘|»Ang arn of a small Mong'oliaii 
type, strongest in tlio fambu, and their language 
is referable u> either the Tibetan or Indian stan- 
dard. The Mechi, Dhimnl, and Garo are lowland 
tribes, with a Mongolian physiognomy, but are 
neither Hind'i«, BuddluHts, nor Mahumedans. Tho 
'J'ltaioo and Dhunwar are Buddhists or Mabo- 
mudans, with fair and bandy Mongolian features. 
Tho Bahir, Kebnnt. Amatti, ^Maralia, Dhanook, 
and Dom arc not Mongolian, but a dark race 
speaking Hindi or iiengali. The Koch or Raj- 
bansi inhabit the Tt ral of Noi>al and Sikkim, and 
have sproa*! into British territory. 

Tho mountainous country, at froiu 1500 to 4000 
feet above the sea, is inhabited by the a 

martial, beardless Mongolian rac(‘. From 4000 to 
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COCO feet, the hills are occupied by the L<pcha, 
the Bhutiay and MurmL Durin^r the summer 
months, the summit of the great Singaloda spur 
separating Darjiling fram Nepal is opeupied by 
the Garong, a pastoral race from Nepal, who 
graze their flocks at heights from 9000 to 14,500 
feet, their great flocks being guarded by huge 
savage black dogs. The Lepcha Buddhists are 
aborigines ; they are a fair, beardless, Mongolian 
race, omnivorous, amiable, and cheerful. They 
have a written language in a character of their 
own. 

The Limbu are Hindu, Buddhist, and polytheist 
by turns, as circumstances or convenience require. 

The Bhutia are from Bhutan, east of the Tista 
river. Many of them have beards and moustaches. 
They have a written language in the Tibetan 
character. They are Buddhist Mongolians. They 
are agricultural and pastoral. 

The mountain slopes arc so steep, that the 
spurs or little shelves are the only sites for 
habitation between the very rare flats on the 
river banks and the mountain ridges, above 6000 
feet, beyond which elevation cultivation is rarely 
if ever carried by the natives of Sikkim. The 
varieties of grain are different, but as many t\8 
eight or ten kinds are grown without irrigation 
by the Lepcha, and the produce is described as 
very good, 80-fold. Much of this success is due 
to the great dampness of the climate ; were it not 
for this, the culture of the grain would probably 
be abandoned by the Lepcha, who never remain 
for more than three seasons in one spot. Tlie 
geological structure of the mountains of Sikkim 
is very uniform, the rocks being principally 
varieties of micaceous shale and gneiss. The soil 
is generally formed by the disintegration of these 
rocks, and is covered in some places with vege- 
table mould. At Darjiling the Minchu spring 
water is a carbonated and sulphuretted chaly- 
beate, containing its iron in the peculiar state in 
which it is found in the Bath waters. — B, U. 
Hoilgson, Esq.^ C.S.; Indi. Anna, Mcdi. Science^ 
p. 264 ; Hooker^ Him, Journ. ; Dr, Thomson in 
Eih, Soc. Jonrn. 

DARMA, a pass leading into Garhwal. Its 
occupants are said to bo the descendants of a 
body of Mongols, whom Timur left behind him 
in Kamaon. They practise divination, taking 
their omens from the wai^.n liver of a sacrificed 
sheep. They eat the yak and the cow. They 
inter their dead for a time, and then, in the month 
Kartik, they exhume and burn them. — Cunning- 
ham's Ladakh; Latham* s Ethnology. 

DARMA. Bkng. Amphidonax karka, Lind, 
The darma grass matting is much used in Bengal 
to make walls of native huts and fences. 

DARNING, or Kafu-gari, is a brunch of the 
sewing art, which, though in Europe applied to 
the most homely purposes, requires the greatest 
skill in the East, where a defect in a costly shawl 
is to bo made good, or a coarse thread is to be 
icked out of a piece of a muslin into which it 
as been accidentally introduced. So skilful arc 
some of the rafu-gar, that they can extract a 
thread twenty yards long from a piece of the 
finest muslin, and replace it with one of the finest 
quality. They are principally employed in repair- 
ing the muslins and calicoes that arc injured 
during bleaching ; in removing knots, and joining 
broken threads *, also in forming the gold and 
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silver headings on cloths. — Taylor; Boyle, Artt 
of India, 

DAROGHA. Hind. A superintendent. 

DAROO or Daru. Hind. A general term for 
ardent spirits, and equivalent to the Araq of 
the Arab and Persian. Daroo distilled from the 
mahwa flower is produced in great quantities in 
all the jungles of the Upper Godavery, and in 
several parts of the Bombay President ; but in 
the 8.E. of Asia, rice, gur, or un clarified sugar, 
the fermented palm wines, are the substances 
commonly utilized. Daroo also means gun- 
powder ; likewise also medicines. 

DA ROOD, properly Darud. Pers. Blessing 
or benediction. Darudi, a person who reads 
prayers or the Koran at tombs. 

DARORAH. Hind. Gang robbery with vio- 
lence. 

DAHRAH. Hind. A valley, a glen, a defile. 

DARRANG, a district in Upper Assam, in a 
narrow strip of land, 126 miles long, between the 
lower ranges of the Himalaya and the Brahma- 
putra, which is navigable for steamers all the year 
round. The Aham are a wild tribe of Shan 
origin from the Burmese hills, who first entered 
the valley about the 13th century. They organ- 
ized their conquered territory with minute pre- 
cision, and held their own until the advent of 
the British. In Darrang they number only 8490. 
The Towang Bhutia are entirely independent of 
the state of Bhutan. They trade with Tibet, 
and are quiet and friendly. The Aka or Hrusso 
are a small tribe who used formerly to commit 
frequent raids on British territory. They now 
receive pasa or black-mail to the amount of £67 
a year. Farther east are the Daphla, whose 
native mountains extend along the neighbouring 
district of Lakhimpur. In the year 1872, the 
village of Aratola, occupied by Dapbla settlers, 
was attacked by a strong party of hill Daphla, 
and 44 persons were carried off to the mountains. 

In Darrang, as in the rest of the upper valley 
of the Brahmaputra, the great majority of the 
population are of aborigin^ descent. The abori- 
gines of the census report are mainly composed 
of Lachari, who number 62,214 out of the total 
of 76,094 ; liabha, 10,302 ; Daphla within the 
district boundaries are 134 in number; Koch, 
46,788 ; Dom, 8023 ; and the Aham, 3490. Of 
Hindus proper, by far the most numerous caste 
is the Kolita (16,998), the ancient priesthood 
of Assam, who are now admitted to Hinduism 
as pure Sudras. The weaving castes are also 
strongly represented, with au aggregate of 
18,550 members. — Imp, Gaz, 

DARSANA. Sansk. Demonstration ; a system 
of doctrine or philosophy, of which six schools are 
recognised by the Hindus : — 

1. The Sankhya philosophy of Kapila was dual- 
istic, teaching the distinction of soul and matter. 

2. The Yoqa or Patanjala system taught the 
practice of abstraction, or Yoga. 

Lo^c or dialectics has two parts, viz. : 

3. The Nyaya, as tauglit by Gautama or Aksha- 
pada ; and 

4. Vaiseshika, founded by Kanada or Kdbabh- 
aksha. 

5. The Purm Mimansa philosophy, hy Jaimini, 
treating of the purport of the ceremonies of the 
Vedas. It is commonly called the Mimansa. 

6. The Uttara Mimansa or Vedanta, by Veda 
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Vyasa or Badarayana, iaculcating the unity of 
spirit and matter. 

The principal doctrines of the Uttara Mimansa 
are that God is the omniscient and omnipotent 
cause of the existence, continuance, and dissolu* 
tion of the uniyerse. It is supposed to have been 
founded three or four centuries before Christ. 
The Nyaya and Vaiaeshika recognise a supreme 
being. The Yoga is theistical, and Sankhya athe- 
istical. All have the same final object, the emanci- 
pation of the soul from future birth and existence, 
and its absorption into the supreme soul of the 
universe. 

The Sankhya system was taught by Kapila. Its 
principal doctrine is that rest from transmigration 
IS to oe obtained by true knowledge, and that 
true knowledge consista in regarding man and 
the world as tutogether worthless and perishable. 
Kapila added little or nothing about the eternal 
reality behind these transitory things, and ^his 
important portion of the scheme was completed 
by Patanjaii, forming the second or Yoga system 
of philosophy. Patanjali's four chapters are 
appended in the Ix^st manuscripts to the Sutras 
(or leaves) of Kapila, and form togethei the 
work called Saukhyapravachana. 

The third philosophic system is the Nyaya of 
Gautama, which again was supplemented by the 
Vaiseshika, or fourth system of Kanada. These 
two darsanaa both occupy themselves with elabo- 
rate investigations into the mental constitution of 
man and tfio laws of logic, as means for the 
attainment of true knowledge. LAstly, the fifth 
and sixth systems are called the Purva Mimansa 
and the Uttara Mimansa. The first originated by 
Jaimini, and the second by tlie eminent sage 
Vyasa. It is this last system, the Uttara Mimansa 
of Vyasa, to which the title of Vedanta is applied ; 
the word meaning, ‘ the ultimate aim of the 
Vedas.’ All tlie other systems of philosophy 
recognise the Vediis as sacred ; but the two 
Mimansas treat them as absolute revelation, and 
are in fact commentaries and iuterprotationa of 
their earlier and later portions. 

The Vedanta simply teaches that the universe 
emanates in successive developments from Brahma 
or Paramatma, the supreme soul; that man’s 
soul is identical in origin with the supremo soul ; 
and that liberation from transmigration will bo 
obtained so sooii as man knows his soul to be one 
with the supreme soul. The Vedanta system 
represents the religion of Hindu philosophy, or 
rather the religion of philosophers. To suppose 
that men who accepted the Sankhya or Nyaya 
systems would therefore take no interest in the 
Vedanta, would be somewhat like supposing that 
if a man studied Aristotle he woula neccssatily 
despise the Psalms. The great Hindu theologian, 
Sankaracharya, author of the poem Atma-Bodha, 
was au enthusiastic Vedantist. 

Darsana with lay Hindus generally means per- 
formance of religious duties, visiting temples, 
seeing or reverencing idols. 

DARUDf, from Darud, Peks., benediction, one 
who repeats bcnediclioiis at a tomb or public 
building. 

DARUKA, in Hindu mythology, a female 
Asura, who, according to Colonel Vans Kennedy, 
was the leader of a host of Amazonian Asura, 
with whom the gods were afraid to engage in 
battle, from the dread of incurring the sin of 


feminioide. They in consequence applied to 
Siva, on whose solicitation Parvati produced 
from herself the form of Kali, having in her hands 
a trident and a skull. On beholding her, the 
affrighted gods ran away. Kali alone attacked 
Daruka and her hosts, and destroyed them. — 
Cole. Mfith. Hind. p. 378. 

DARUN - AJ - AKARBL Arab. Doronicum 
Bcorpoides, a kind of fern, the root and leaves 
of which reached A^mir from Arabia via Bombay. 
Considered as a tonic. . Four to six massa are a 
close. One tola costs two rupees. — Gen. Med. 
Too. 

DARVESH, from Dar, a door, and Vihtan, to 
beg, is the Persiau term synonymous with the 
Arabic and Indian fakir, a Mabomedan religious 
mendicant. Originally there were twelve orders, 
viz. Rafal, Sadi, Sahravardi, Shibani, Mulavi, 
Kadiri, Nakshbandi, Vaisi, Jalwati, Khalwati, 
Bcaawi, Dassuki. There have been many branches 
added, amongst whom may be mentioned the Ba- 
naw’i, Chishti, Kalandar, Madaria, Rasul-Shahi. 
The system of religious devotees originated 
amongst Mahomedans, — according to one tradi- 
tion, with O'vais bin Aamir. Ho liad never seen 
Mahomed, but he so loved and revered him, that 
he caused two of his front teeth to ba extracted, 
because Mahomed had lost two of his front teeth 
ill the disastrous battle of Ohod, and the example 
given by Owais was followed by the khalifs Abu- 
bakr and Ali, and the associations of recluses 
created by them. But most of the existing orders 
of darvesh which arc scattered over Mahomedan 
countries, trace back thedr origin to Jalal-ud-Din, 
Rumi, the author of the Maanavi-i*Sharif, who 
founded the Mulavi order. In European Turkey, 
the darvesh have formed somewliat prominent 
communities, and about sixty different ordeis, 
each named after its founder, are supposed to 
exist there. The Batashi or Bektashi of Con- 
stantinople are said to be quite atheistic, not 
attached to the principles of the Koran, nor firm 
believers in Mahomea as a prophet. They are 
generally of the sect of Ali, therefore Sufi or 
Mahomedan spiritualists. They have a takiah on 
the bank of the Tigris at Baghdad, on the west 
side of the town. The Rafai darvesh, so common 
in Turkey, inflict on tliemselves great self-torture. 
They are also known os the Eosawiya, 7 . 1 ;, Some 
of the wandering Indian fakirs travel so far 
west as Hungary, to visit the sUrine of a santon, 
Gul-baba, and travel east to 'J'onasserim and 
Burma. One whom the editor met near Hingoleo, 
in the Dekhan, was a native of the Pan jab, but 
had been to Ceylon, Mergui, Tavoy, Rangoon, 
and Moulmeiu. In British India many fakirs are 
low, profligate men, held in great disesteem 
by all classes of the community, and some of 
them are utterly degraded in habits and mode of 
life. The bulk of them are Bo-Sharra, literally 
without law, i,e, do not act up to the precepts of 
Mahomed, but are latitudinariaus ; a few are Ba* 
Sharra, or with Jaw, following Mahomedanisin. 
The latter are styled Salik ; the Be-Sharra aro 
the Majzub. Azad. Rasul-Shahi, Imam Shahi, 
Kalandar, aro of both sects. 

No cliaracter in the Moslem world is so proper 
for disguise as that of the darvesh. It is assumed 
by all ranks, ages^ and creeds, — ^by the nobleman 
who has been disgraced at court, and by the 
peasant who is too idle to till the ground ; by 
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Dives who ifl weary of life, and by Ijizarus who 
heps bread from door to door. 

The Madaria onlcr are named after Badi-ud-Bin, 
Shah Mfidar^ calU>d also Zaiidah Shah Madar, who 
is burie<l at Makanpur (ob. 1438 a.d,). 

The Nakshbandi darvesh illustrate their theology 
with pictures. 

Mevleviyoh, dancing danresh, are a solemn and, 
for the most part, learned body of men, reyolve like 
teetotums till they hare addled their brain. „ 

Gulshaniych, tlio Howlers of the guide-bookf*, 
toss their heads backwards and fonfrards, and 
howl the name of Allah till they fall back foaming 
at the mouth in an epileptic fit. 

The Kafaiyeh cut theraaelveB with knives, eat 
live coals, chew glaas, and perform other ma<l 
freaks for the same purpose, namely, to lose the 
idea of self and attam a fancied reabaorption in 
the Deity. How far the same motives may have 
actuated the proplieta of SamueTfl time, when 
Saul (as casual spectators at a darvesh celebration 
often do now) stripped himself naked and joined 
the wild prophetic nance (1 Samuel xix. 24), must 
be left to biblical scholars to decide.* — Hurton^s 
Mccra^ i. p, 21 ; Oshorn^x hlnm, p. 92 ; Jlerklota^ 
Qnnoon-i- Islam \ 11. Klliot. 

DAIDVAZ, a chieftaincy in the rallcy of the 
Oxus. It is north of HndakhBh.an, and is ruled by 
an indopcnch'ut I'ajak chief. He claims a Grecian 
descent, like thoinir of Badakhslian, and the chiefs 
of Ohitral, Gilghit, Iskardo, and others. The 
OxuB sands hero are washed for gold. — Mac- 
Gregor, p. 224. 

DAKWAZAH. Hind. Door; the gate of a 
town or fortress. All great Mahomedan cities 
name their gateways generally as leading to 
other cities, such as Mecca - darwazah, Dchli- 
darwaiuv. Darwazah-i-Irak, the western gate- 
way of the town of Herat. Sec Dnr. 

DARWAZYE, one of the Hazara states, the 
cl)icf of which is of the Touruoulee. 

DARYAN or Dryon, a strait above 120 miles 
long, from Pulo-Varcln to the Carimons, and is 
bounded on the west side by the coast of Sumatra, 
False Durian, Sal>on, aiid the contiguous islands; 
on tbo east side by the islands off the south and 
sides of Lingin, Great and Little Durian, and 
the adjacent islands. Throughout tbeso straits 
the tides are very irregular. — Horsburgh. 

DAS. Hind. Ten. Dasaha, Mahu., the period 
of the ten days’ impurity on tbf‘ death of a relative. 
Dosoond, the tenth part, Dasa-Martna, the ten 
commandments of Valabhacharya. Dasagriva, or 
the * Ten-necked,* a name of Havana. Dasahara, 
or ‘ Ten-removing,* a name of Ganga. 

DAS, Dttsa, Doss, forms part of the names of 
many Hindus of N. India and Bengal, and is of 
frequent occurrence amongst tbo Kayasth tribes. 
Dasa means servant, slave, the servant or slave 
of a deity, and corresponds to the Abd and 
Ohulam of the Mahomedans. The Arab Abdallah 
and the Hindtl Iswara Das alike mean the servant 
of the Lord. Narayan Doss, Bhagavan Das, 
Kriehen Doss, for instance, signify the slave of 
Rarayan, Bhagavan, or Krishna. Ramdas is, in 
like manner, tbo slave of Rama. Deva Dasa are 
Hindu temple women, slaves of the temple deity. 
In the days of Akbar it was borne by Rajputs, as 
Raja Bhagwan Das, of the Kachwaha triba It is 
DOW seldom used by Rajputs except for illegitimate 
offspring. 


DASA, an order of Vaishnava devotees. 

DASAHAKA or Dashara. Sansk. Tho tenth 
of Jeth Shiikhl Paksh, which is tho birthday of 
Ganga. Also is tho tenth of Asin Shukl Pafcsh, 
Asoj or Ashwiti shud, on which, after tho worship 
and religious ceremonies performcfl durinjp^ .nine 
nights, the Hindus throw the ima^s of Deri 
into the river. The day is celebrated with 
great pomp by the Mahrattns and Hindus of 
Myforo and of all Maharashtra, The festival 
occurs about the first days of October. U is 
sMpjKYsed to relate to the autumnal equinox or tho 
breaking up of tho S.W. monsoon, when the 
weather becomes suitable for military operations. 
In Bengal it is a popular festival in honour of 
Durga, celebrated in the month Aswih (Sep- 
tember — October), for nine days, Tho tenth 
dny of Asoj is commemorative of the date on 
which the deified Rama commehced his expedi- 
tion to Lanka lor the recovery of Sita from 
Havana. Tho nine days preceding tho Dashara arc 
tlic Naoratri, or * nine-nIgUts,* during which a 
Brahman is engaged to road the praises of Durga, 
and on tho tenth perfonn tho homa or fire- 
sacrificc, in which rfco and ghi aro poured into 
the fire. Bauia women keep up A aance called 
garbha. As Arjuna and his Drotliors worsliippod 
the flhumco tree, the Acacia suma, and hung 
up their arms upon it, so the Hindus go forth to 
worship that tree on tho festival of the Dashara. 
They address the treo under the name of Apara- 
jita, tho invincible goddess, sprinkle it with five 
ambrosial liquids, the panchamrit, a mixture of 
milk, curds, sugar, clarified butter, and honey, 
wash it with water, and hang garments upon 
They light lamps and burn incense before the 
symbol of Aparajita, make chandlos upon tho 
tree, sprinkle it with rose-coloured water, and 
set offerings of food before it. 

In this festival Hindu soldiers have converted 
tho animals and instruments of modern warfare 
into emblems of their Bcllona. Thus tho horse Is 
invoked to carry his master, first to victory, and 
then to repose. Tho flagstaff is the ensigti of 
Indra; the sword is celebrated under several 
names ; tho bow and arrows aro also praised ; and 
even fire-arms have their proper pre-eminence 
of adoration. The Hindu artilleryman at all 
times regards the gun to which he is attached os 
an object of saperstitious reverence, and usually 
bestows on it the name of some deity. During 
the Durga festival, the cannon belonging to the 
army were planted, praised, invoked, and pro- 
pitiated by several species (k offeringi. On tho 
morning of tho tenth day, the Peshwa, with all 
his cbiffls and soldiers, used to move out to the 
camp in the vicinity of the city, each being 
ranged under his particular banner, mounted on 
his best horse, dressed in his finest clothes, and 
with his anus highly polished. Horses, elephants, 
and camels were all arranged in their gayest 
trappings, and eveiy corps spread its gaudiest 
flags and banners. The whole population of the 
capital, either as actors or spectators, joined in 
this grand procession, which moved towards tho 
sacred tree, tho object of adoration. Aftei^ the 
offerings and prayers, the Peshwa plucked some 
leaves of the tree, on which all tho cannon and 
musketry commenced firing. The Peshwa then 
plucked from a field, purchased for tho occasion, 
a stalk of jawari or najii^ on which the whole 
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eroTN(l fired off their arii>B or »hot arrows, n«<l 
niched in an instant and tore «p the witolr. 
F)acli endeavoured to procure a share of tlio 
spoil, Somo succeeded in carrying off a handful, 
whilst others contented themselves with a few 
stalks; all, however, returned home with shouts 
of jov, and the remainder of the day and night 
was devoted to festivity and mirth* Many other 
usages prevail at this festival, which arc peculiar 
totheMahrattas; among others, that erf, sacrificing 
sheep and buffaloes, the blood on the 

horses with great ceremony, and distributing the 
flesh of the former to all ranks, llrahmaos 
excepted. The chiefs often gave money to 
onablo their soldiers to buy sheep to perform 
rnerifices, which, from furnishing them with a 
good dinner, were by many considcrod as the 
most essential ceremonies of the Dasahara. — 
Fbrhen^ Uammrtla^ Hindu Annuls, ii. p. 836* 

DASA-KAMARA-CHARITA, Tales of the 
Ten Princes, a Sanskrit book by Sri Dandt. — 
Dowtton, See Dandi. 

DASANAKHI. Hind. An ancient missile 
weapon of India. 

DASARATIIA, king of Ayodhya, of the Solar 
race, a potent sovereign in ancient India, and 
father of Rama. His kingdom consisted of the 
eastern countries, Sindhu, Sanraslra, Savlra ; 
southern countries, Anga, Banga, Magadha, 
Koeala, and Kasi. Ho was a descendant of 
Ikshwakn. Buchanan supposes him to have lived 
in the 16th century before the Christian era. 
Aoeordinff to Wilson, tho sons of Dasaratha were 
Rama, IjOkshmana, Bharata, and Satrughna. His 
chief queen, Kausalya, boro Rama; Kaikeyi gave 
biiih to Bharata, and Su-mitra boro Lakshmana 
and Satrughna. At the tlmo that Sita was 
married to Rama, Urmila, the other daughter of 
Janaka, was given to Lakshmana, and the two 
other brothers were married to Mandavi and 
Srutakirtti, tlie daughters of Kusodhwaja, the 
sovereign of Sankasya, or, according to the Agni 
Parana, of Kasi or Benares, and brother of 
Janaka. Dasaratha Jataka is tho Buddhist story 
of king Rama . — Hindu Theatre, i. pp, 288-289. 

DASARI. Tel., Kar, A mendicant of a class 
in the south of India, a worshipper of Vishnu. 

DASATIR, sacred writings of the ancient Per- 
sian prophets, published by Mullah Firoz-bin-Kaus 
At Bombay in 1818, in 2 vola 8vo. — Bnist's Cat 

DASHA - BHOOJA. Sansk. From Dashan, 
ten, and Bhooja, an arm. Dashahara, Sansk., 
from Dashan, ten, and Hree, to take away. 
Dasha-koomara, Sansk., from Dashan, ten, and 
Koomara, a son. Dasha-dik-pala, Sansk. Pala 
signified tho cherishing of a person. Dasha- 
rat'ba, Sansk., from Dashan, ten, and RaPha, 
a chariot. Da^ama-padshabd-grant’ho, Sansk., 
from Dnshama, the tenth, padshah, king, and 
GranFha, a book. 

DA8HI. Kashmir. The edging at the ends 
of a long shawl. 

DASHMANTA or Dushyanta, a king of the 
Lunar race, husband of Sokuntala. 

DASHT. Pers. a desert ; also an open tract 
of country, a plain. , , 

Dasht'i-Badu, the northern part of DashW- 
Goran. , , 

Dasht-i-be-Daulat, in Baluchistan, is an elevated 
valley or plain, aiiuated to the N.E. of Muatuug, 
at ino head of the Bolan Pass. Its area is 


from 15 to 20 square miles, and some of Us bound- 
aries ap)>roach tho Boinn pass. It has wo towns 
or vtllAgrs, but is occasionally doUod with the 
tomans of tho Kurd tribe. Some portions of it 
ore onltivated in the spring and summer months, 
but daring tho winter it is a bleak, howling 
wilderness, destitute o( trees or any shelter \ tho 
snow lies acep on it, ond cold winds whistle over 
its frozen surface. It la subject to tho dopre^- 
tions o^ tho Kaka tribe of Afghans, and oaravana 
are frequently plundered by tlicm. In the 
Slimmer it Is frequently clothed with thb fi^agmst 
terk plant, and its suriaoo diversifieil by fiehls of 
waving grain. It has no streams, but one or two 
wells nnvo boon dug, and water obtained with 
some dilliculty. The cultivators are dependent 
on rain and heavy dews for the success of their 
labours. On tho N. it oommunicatca with the 
valley of Shal, On tho K. it has tho KharJakl 
ridge, in which is the head of tho Bolan pass, and 
on the W. and 8. Chahaltan. It is pretty in 
spf’ng, and parts arc cultivated. 

Dasht-i-Drugi, a small plain in Jalawan. 

Dash t-i -Goran, or plain of the wild aascs, is 8; 
of Chappar, !n the Kalat district, occupied by the 
Sonari section of tho Zahri Brahui of Jalawan. 
It was onco occupied by the Zigger Minghal, but 
their increasing numbers compelled them to 
migrate. 

Dasht-i-Kapehak. Kapehak is a Turkisli word, 
and Dasht moans a wide uncultivated plain. 

Doflht-i-Mat, a valley In Jalawan. 

Dasbt-i-Tik, part of Daaht Goran, 

Dasht-Kbor, in KeJ, Is fertilised by tho river 
Khor, which disembogucB near Junl, IV. of Ra* 
Pishkan. Tho occupants aro Kaodai (Khudal?), 
Hind, Hot, Birdi, Bar, and ShahzoAu.^IMertmi ; 
Poningc}' ; Hough ; Mason ; Cook ; MarkkaWf 
Kmbassii,y. 84 ; Itoss, 

DASHTI8TAN means a level country, from 
Dssht, a plain ; but it is particularly Applied to 
the low country extending along part of tho 
shores of tho Persian Gulf. — Fvascr^s Khos'asatt. 

DASllVANTA was oldest sun of Aulla, and 
father of the emperor Bharata by Sokuntala. 

DA SI. Hind. A female servant. 

DAS-NAMAH, a Hindu sect, worshippers of 
Siva, also called Dandi. Sankarscharya was 
their founder. They take this name from tlio 
words Das, ten, and Namah, a class, because 
there were ten orders amongst them. See Dandi. 

DASOOND, or tenth, in Mewar, as in Europe, 
was the stat^ sum to be levied in periods of 
emergency or danger, 

DAS PADSHAH-KI-ORANTH. This and the 
Adi-Orantli form tho religious writings of tho 
Sikh sect* See Sikhs. 

DASRAT KAMA, a name of Rama Chandra. 

DAST. Pkiis,, Hind. TIjo hand. Dastawof, 
a signature, a voucher. Dost Bosoe, lit band- 
kissing. Daatah, a kalliyon, a small hand hookah. 
Dastana, a glove, also a fiat brush for spreading 
newly-made pa)x»r. Dost Panna, a pair oi tongs 
carried by faxira 

DASTAGIR-WALAY, an appellation given by 
the Gvr-Mahdi Mahomc^ns to all olltor sects. 

DASTAU or Pagri, tho name given in India to 
the torband, worn on the head by Mahomedans of 
Turkey ami Indin, and bv Hindus* The word 
tnrband is unknown to Mahomodaos of India. Il 
is from Sarbatwl, hcad-droaa« 
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DASTAK-KIIAN, a table-cloth, or rather a 
floor-cloth, being spread on the ground ; but it is 
also used to denote the custom, whenever a guest 
enters a house, of laying a table, from which, 
under all ckcu instances, he must eat something. 
The man who attends to the duty is called Dastar- 
khan-ji. In Central Asia leather table-cloths 
have, m modern times, been replaced by bright- 
coloured Russian calico, or, amongst the richer 
classes, by silk with long fringes. — Vamhery^ 
Bokhara^ 201, 882. 

DASTlJR, a high priest of the Zoroastriana. 

DASTUR. Hind. Custom, hcnco Dasturi, a 
customary fee, perquisites formerly paid by a 
dealer to servants when their master makes pur- 
chases. 

DASTUR-ul-AMAL, a revenue work prepared 
in the time of Akbar. A body of instructions and 
tables for the use of revenue officera under the 
native Government of India. — Wih. 

DASYA, in the Sanskrit writings, a race or 
races who, along with the M’hlecba, opposed the 
advancing Aryan race. It is probable that they 
were the prior occupants of the new countries, 
and were all reduced to subjection or slavery, the 
word being either from Des, a country, or from 
Dasa, a slave. The Aitnreyn Brahmana says most 
of the Dasya are sprung from Visvamitra, and 
Sanskrit writers applied the term Dasya to all the 
aliorigi lies from theNagaof Nortli -Eastern Bengal, 
throughout all India, to the indigenous races of 
Ceylon. They arc usually supposed to have com- 
prised the Bhil, Kol, Santal, Naga, aud other races, 
who, when the Aryans entered India, were occupy- 
ing the entire country between the Ilimalaya and 
Vindhya. They seem to have been worshippers 
of trees and serpents, and to have been the first 
to have adopted Buddhism. Fergusson (p. 13) 
supposes them to have been of Tibetan origin. 
They were overcome and ruled over by the Aryans. 
They built square tower-1 ike temples, with a 
perpendicular base, but a curvilinear outline above. 

DASYAULUS. Thwaites. Several species of 
this genus of middle-sized trees occur in Ceylon, 
viz. D. fulvus, at Hewessee in the Pasdoon Corle ; 
D. microphyllus, in the south, but rare ; D. Moonii, 
at Caltura near Ratnapura; and D. neriifolia, 
Gangmee, Singu., common on the banks of rivers 
and streams in the warmer parts of the island. 
The last is the Bassia neriif(\lia of Moon’s Cat. It 
is grown for shade in the cinnamon gardens, and 
its timber is used for common purposes. — Thw. 

DATA, a mode of address among fakirs. 

DATE PALMS are met with in almost every 
part of the south of Asia. In the Peninsula of 
India the wild date, Phoenix sylvestris, shoots up 
in every dip of ground, and it is common in 
portions of the Dacca, Mimensin^, aud Sunderbuu 
districts. When not stunted in ite growth by the 
extraction of its sap, it is a very handsome tree, 
rising to 80 or 40 feet in height, with a dense 
crown of leaves spreading in a hemispherical form 
on its summit. The leaves are from 10 to 16 feet 
long, and composed of numerous leaflets or pinnies 
about 18 inches long ; the fruit is only about one- 
fourth the size of the Arabian variety. The cul- 
tivators of the true date tree, Phoenix dactylifera, 
in Arabia, fertilize the clusters of blossoms in the 
female trees, by taking the stamina of the flowers 
of the male plant and placing them in the centre of 
each cluster of bios wins. In some parts of Arabia, 


I however, the male trees are planted to windward, 
and the pollen, wafted by the wind, fertilizes the 
blossoms in all the trees in the gardens. The 
culture of the date is of great antiquity. It was 
emblematic of the Jewish nation. Jericho was the 
city of palm trees. The date palm was familiar to 
the Egyptians o.C. 2378. It is first seen in Baby- 
lonian monuments ii.c. 1500, and first appears on 
the Assyrian monuments ».c. 868. A recent 
writer has supposed the date to be the conical 
figure on the top of the thyrsus of Bacchus. 
This fruit, according to Pliny, was consecrated to 
the worship of almost every heathen divinity ; and 
the date palm is the sculptural emblem of all that 
is dignified, beautiful, and good, and entered largely 
into the ornamentation of temples. In India, the 
Pheenix sylvestris is used solely for the palm juice 
extracted from it. The process of tapping and 
extracting the juice goes on all the year round, 
but in Bengal it is continuous from the Ist Novem- 
ber to the 15th of February. Some days pre- 
viou.Jy, the lower leaves of the crown are stripped 
off all round, aud a few extra leaves from tlie 
side of the tree intended to be tapped. On the 
part thus denuded a triangular incision is made 
with a knife, about an inch deep, so as to penetrate 
through the cortex and divide tlie sap vessels, one 
point of the triangle downwards, into which is 
inserted a piece of grooved bamboo, in order to 
direct the sap into an earthen pot suspended 
underneath it by a string. Tlie pots are suspended 
in the evening, and, when sugar has to be made, 
are removed very early tlie following morning, 
ere the sun has sufficient heat to warm the juice, 
which would cause it immediately to ferment, and 
destroy its quality of crystallizing into sugar. 
The cutting being made in the afternoon in Bengal, 
next morning the pot is found to contain, from a 
full-grown tree, 10 seers of juice, the second 
morning 4 seers, and the third morning 2 seers of 
juice ; the quantity exuding afterwards is so small, 
that no pot is suspended for the next four days. 
The boiling apparatus consists of a hole of about 
3 feet in diameter, sunk about 2 feet in the ground, 
over which are supported by mud arches four thin 
earthen pans of a semi -globular shape, and 4 
inches in diameter ; the hole itself is the furnace, 
and has two apertures on opposite sides for feeding 
in the fuel and for the escape of the smoke. The 
fire is lit so soon as the juice is collected and 
poured into the four pans, which are kept con- 
stantly supplied with fresh juice as the water 
evaporates, until the whole produce of the morning 
is boiled down to the required density. As the 
contents of each pan become sufficiently boiled, 
they are ladled out into other earthen pots or jars 
of various sizes, from 6 to 20 seers of contents, 
according to the local custom, and in these the 
boiled extract cools, crystallizes into a hard com- 
ound of granulated sugar and molasses, and is 
rought to market for sale as ^oor. By su^e- 
quent processes the goor is deprived more or less 
of its molasses and impurities. A Persian poem 
celebrates the Arabian date palm, Phoenix dacty- 
lifera, and its 860 uses. 

DATE PLUM, Yuen-ta-au, Chin. Fruit of 
Diospyros kaki. 

DATES of Phoenix dactylifera. 

Wu-lau-tMO, . . . Chin. ( Datteln Oer. 

Fan-ttau, ..... ,, I Khurma, Khalur, Hind. 

Dattes, .... Fa. 1 Dated, . ... . It. 
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DATIA. 

The best dates are the fruit of the Phoenix docty- 
lifera, dried in the sun. They have n shrivelled 
appearance, and a pleasant subacid taste. The 
cwte trees on the coast of Oman form a con- 
tinuous grove to Khorfakan, a distance of 150 
miles, and the Arabs have a saying that a traveller 
may proceed the whole distance without ever 
losing their shade. Dates form the principal 
exp>ort from Oman, large quantities being taken 
to India. The Mah^medan and Hindu population 
are very partial to them. The best are brought 
from Basrah and Bahrein, those from Oman being 
classed next in excellence. Some are simply dried, 
and then strung on lines; others, wliicli is the 
usual plan, are packed in baskets. The Phoenix 
dactylifera is invaluable to the desert tribes of 
Northern Africa and the Sahara, whoso most 
important wants it supplies. The fruit is the 
common food of themselves and their cattle, while 
their huts and houses are chiefly consiructc ' of 
date-wood. Makran dates are famed, and are 
largely exported. Multan, Debra Gbazi Khan, and 
Muzaffargarh produce dates in large quantities from 
the PhcEnix sylveetris, but of an inferior kind to 
those of Arabia ; they are, however, preserved, 
cither by being dried, or else by being boiled in 
oil and water, and then dried ; when about to 
ripen, a i>icce of matting is put over the cluster 
to prevent tlie ravages of birds, etc. — Wdlste<rs 
Travels^ i. 188; Frasers Journey y 74; Burton^s 
Mecca ; Poireirs Panjah, 

DATIA, chief town of Datia state, Bundol- 
khand, lying on the road from Agra to Sagal 
(Saugor), 125 miles south-east of tlie former, and 
148 iniles north-east of the latter, lat. 25*^ 40' N., 
long. 30' E. ; estimated population, 40,000, 
almost exclusively Hindus. 

DATISCA CANNABINA. Linn. Ik’lbir, Hind. 
Grows in Kashmir, Kauawar, Nepal, and the Hima- 
laya ; its bark and the woody portions of the root 
are much esteemed in the Panjab for dyeing silk 
of a yellow colour. It is also an ingredient in 
producing a pleasing pale ‘ pista ’ green. It is 
exclusively a bill product. It is \ised as an ex- 
pectorant in catarrh. The bark also contains a 
hitter principle like quassia. Hoot exj)orted to 
Amritsar as a dyestuff. — St'iwar^ ; Cleyhorn ; CaL 
Cat, Ex, 1802. See Dyes. 

DATTA. Sansk. From Da, to give ; abbreviated 
into Dat or Dut, a gift, a donation, a son ^ven in 
adoption, a girl betrothed. Datta or Dutt is a sub- 
division of the writer caste of Bengal, and borne as 
a name, as Jai Krishn Dutt, The Datta came to 
Bengal along with the Kulin race. 

DATTA JAYANTI, a Hindu festival held in 
honour of a deity named Datta. 

DATU. Malay. A governor under a sultan. 

DATUNI, the root of the Croton tiglium ; it is 
a very powerful purge, much used in prescriptions. 

DATURA ALBA. 

D. metel, Roxh,y JVieede. 

Arab. Safed dhatura, . Hind. 
Hurm. Humata, Humatu, Male. 
Chin. Vellc umate, . . Tam. 
.. Telia umati, . . Tel. 


Joux-mazil, 
Padaing-phoo, 
Nau-yang*hwa, 
Man>to-lo-bwa, 
Sada ijhatura, 


Hind. 


The Datura genus of plants is common in India, 
both wild and cultivated *, the colours of the flow ere 
are white, yellow, purple, and blue. D. pontica is 
reputed to have contributed to the poisonous 
quality of the honey that was eaten by Xenophon’s 


DATYA 

soldiers. Bishop licber notices Datura alba in hu 
Walk in Bengal : 

‘ While to the cooler air oonfest 
The broad datura bares her breast 
Of fragrant scent and virgin white. 

A pearl around the locks of night. ^ 

Its beautiful long white flowers in Rohtak are 
used as an offering to the shrines of certain deities. 
Its value as a curat' in asthma is known both to 
Europeans and natives, who smoke the seed in 
their hookahs when so afflicted. The white and 
purple species are alike used by thieves to stupefy 
victims, but the white is considered the most 
efficient. The victims are usually discovered in a 
state of insensibility, and breathing , liard and 
heavily ; if removed, care should be taken not to 
expose them to the heat of the sun, which is fatal. 
The action of the poison is quicker in the hot 
wc?»thcr than in the cold ; much, of course, depends 
on the individual constitution of the victim. But 
usually in hot weather ib begins to act in five 
noiiiiitcs, and coma supervenes within the hour ; 
in cold weather it begins to act in a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes. The seeds are given 
with sweetriicats, and the effects have been 
known to continue for two days, and still 
recovery take place; cold effusion and strong 
stimulant emetics constitute the most effectual 
treatment. The vision often continues obscured 
long after the general recovery takes place. This 
state is best remedied by blisters to the temples 
or nape of the neck, and by cold effusion. If 
given while the stomach is empty, a much smaller 
close may induce all the preceding symptoms and 
prove fatal. This is well known to tno Indian 
poisoners, who suit the time of administration 
according to the purpose they mean to serve, — 
Powell; Stewart. 

DATURA FASTUOSA. Roxh, 

ICala dhatura, . Benq. 
l*urplo thorn aj)plc, Eno. | 


l\Icthel seed, 

Downy thorn apple, „ 
Dhatura, . . . Hind. 

liutikubung, . Malay. 


KachU’bong, 
Nella umata, 
Gaoz-giah, . 
Anheuta, 

Kara umate, 
Nalla ummetta. 


Malay. 

Maleal. 

. PRRS. 
. SiNOH. 

Tam. 
. Tel. 


This is very common over both of the Peninsulas 
of India. It is used in asthma. Both the single 
and double flowered varieties of this species may 
be often seen near Barman houses, and children 
not knowing its poisqpous character sometimes 
cat the fruit, with very serioue effects. Its largo 
tulip-shaped white flower is j^acred to Mabadeva.— > 
0\Sh. ; lloxh. ; Gen. Med. Top. p. 133 ; Cat. Exk. 
1862 ; Mason ; L. Stewart. 

DATURA STRAMONIUM. Linn. 

Fuli kia-rh, Fung-kia-rh, Chin. ; Thorn apple, Eno. 

A native of waste places aU over Enrope. Its 
narcotic properties liave been proved by Lind- 
berger and others to correspond exactly with those 
of too belladonna and hyoacyamus. The alcholic 
extract of the seeds is a perfect substitute for 
belladonna for many of the puiposes described 
under that head. — O^Sh. p. 469, 

DATYA, in Hindu mythology, were Brahmans 
slain by the gods, but were resnaoitated by Sukra, 
their guru, and attacked the gods in Swerga, 
from which the gods fled in vanoua disguises, — 
ludra 08 a peacock, Yamuna as a crow, Kavera a 
lizard, Agui a pigeon, Noirat a parrot, 'Yanina 
a partridge, Vayu a dove, etc. Indra tboa lost 
his heaven ; but he afterwards slow Vitra, the 
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DAUCUS CAROTA. 


DAVARAJFATNAM. 


Datya, and committed the crime of Brahrannicide, | 
for which he had again to leave heaven and do 
penance. This myth seems to be an account of 
one of the ancient wars between the Aryan 
Brahmans and a race with whom the^ came in 
contact, or a relation of the suppression of tlio 
Vedic naturalism. — Cole, Myth, Hind, p. 370. 

DAUCUS CAROTA. Linn, Carrot. 
Itiaflin-jaxr, . , Ahab. Mor miij, IJal, Kach, Pan. 
Jazar-ul-hoBtani, . „ Zirduk, .... Pesh. 

Hu4o*i^h, . . . Chin. Gsnjara, . . . Sansk. 
Stanhulinos, . . . Gr, Grinjana, ... „ 

Gftjra,Oajiir, Jugur,HiND. Gajjara, . . TaM., Tel. 

Cultivated all over India as a vegetable. Fruit 
carminative and diuretic. The root is officinal on 
account of its succulent nature, being favourable 
for making poultices, which arc moderately 
stimulant. Two kinds in general use all over the 
Dekhau, are the red and yellow. To preserve 
carrots until the commencement of the rains in 
the months of Marcli and April, cut off the green 
tope, and let the roots remain in the ground ; this 
checks their growth, and by this ineana good 
carrots can be had until the middle of July. 
Yellow Gape answer the best for preserving. 

DAUDZAI is a division of the Pcshawur dis- 
trict, situated between the Khalil and Khalsa 
division and the Kabul river. The population in 
1868 was 37,671, almost all Mahomedans, Syud, 
Moghul, Daudzai, Gujar, Klioja, Kashmiri, Khatri, 
and Arora. The Daudzai tribe in the Peshawur 
valley, with the Khalil and Mohmand, form the 
Ghoria Klicl, which came from the banks of the 
Tamak river in Afghanistan, and settled in Pcsh- 
awur. They have three sections, the IMaiuhiki, 
Mamiir, and Yusuf. They number 10,000 fami- 
lies,— N, W. F, 1. I p. 897. 

DAUGHTER, from Duliitri, Sansk., milking. 

DAUL or Dola. Hind. The boundary of a 
field, or boundary mark, or mound of earth for 
that purpose ; Scottice, Dool. 

DAULA. Hind. White sugar-cane, the best 
kind. 

DAULAT. Arad. Fortune, empire, any 
monarchy. Daulat-ul-Aliyah-al-Usmaniyah, the 
Ottoman Government. 

DAULAT ABAD, a town and fortress in the 
Hyderabad dominions, in lat. 19"^ 57' N., and 
long. 75” 18' E., 10 miles N.W. from Aurangabad. 
The fortress, also known by the name of Dcogiri, 
has from remote antiquity been a stronghold of 
the rulers of the Dekhan. At the time of the | 
Mahomedan invasion of the Dekhan in 1294, j 
Deogiri had been in the hands of the Jadhao 
dynasty since tlie beginning of the 12th century, 
and was then the capital of ^Maharashtra. Ala- j 
ud-Din suddenly galloped into the town, and 
announced himself as the advanced guard of the 
imperial army ; the city surrendered, but the 
Jadhao dynasty was not finally extinguished till 
A.D. 1312. It received the name of Daulatabad 
from the emperor Muhammad, son of Taghalaq 
Shah, who tried to make it the capital of the 
eiiipiro in place of Dehli. See Dcogiri. 

“DAULI, in Cuttack, has two separate local | 
edicts, the remaining edicts corresponding with ! 
those at Girnar, in Gujerat. They arc in the old I 
Lat character, in Old Pali of the 8d or 4th cen- 
tury B.C., probably b.c. 306? Devanampiya, the 
young prince of Uj jain, is named * the beloved of 
the gocLa.’ 'Ihe Jcing is probably the father of 


Asoka, who was regent at Ujjain. Ifeth edicts 
appoint two tiipha or college for meditation and 
the propitiation of Heaven. These edicts repeatedly 
81 )eak of this world and the w'orld hereafter ; and 
the people are expressly commanded to propitiate 
Heaven, and to confess and believe in God, who is 
the worthy object of obedience, or more literally, 
Him, the Eternal, ye shall propitiate by prayer. 

DAUP-YAT, in Amherst, a timber employed 
for rafters. It is a beautiful, yellowish-white, 
compact wood, but has a tendency to split. The 
leaves are used os a dye . — Captain Dance, 

DAUR. Hind. A large earthen vessel used 
by grain-parchers. 

DAUR, amongst the Balute or village officers 
of the Dekhan, one of the inferior alute. 

DAURANI, a tribe, or nation, inhabiting the 
tract of country, about 400 miles long, through 
which runs the road between Herat and Kan- 
dahar. Its breadth in the N.W. is about 80 
miles, and in the 8.E. 160 jniles. Their country 
is bounded on the north by the ParQpnmisan 
mountains, inhabited by the Aimak and Hazara ; 
on the west and S. W. is Seistan and des^ of 
sand, the desert separating it from Baluchistan ; 
on the south are Shorawak and the hills of 
Khajah Amran, which separate it from the Tarin 
and the Kakars, and on the east they join 
the Ghilzai. The chain of Khajah Amran, 
though not a mountain of the first rank, is high 
enough to bear snow for three months, and to 
be cold all the year. It is chiefly inhabited by 
shepherds, who belong to the Achakzai clan of 
the Daiu*ani. They were formerly called the 
Abdali, till Ahmad Shah, in consequence of a 
dream of the famous saint at Cbumkani, changed 
it to Daurani, and took himself the title of Shah 
Dur-i-Danran. Some accounts describe the 
mountains of Toba as their most ancient abode. 
More numerous traditions represent them ns 
having descended into the plains of Khorasan 
from the mountains of Ghor, which belong to 
the Paropamisan group, but leave it uncertain 
wliether that tract was their original seat, and 
by what causes their emigration was occasioued. 

I This tribe is divided into two great branches, 

1 Zeeruk and Panjpa ; but those divisions are 
' now only of use to distinguish the descent of the 
i different clans. That of Zeeruk is reckoned by 
I far the most honourable. From those branches 
spring nine clans, of which four belong to Zeeruk, 
and five to Panjpa: — Zeeruk — Popalzai, Alikuzai, 
Barakzai, Atchakzai. Panjpa — Nurzai, Alizai, 
Ishakzai, Khugiani. 

TJie whole population of the country number 
about 600,000, of whom the Daurani are about 
one-half. They are largely pastoral. The better 
sort have their lands cultivated by hired labourers, 
Buzgar, or slaves, but often put their band to 
necessary work. The poorer Daurani are often 
Buzur, but seldom labourers, these being chiefly 
Tajak and Afghan llamsaya. The pastoral trib<» 
dwell in kishdi or black tents, 20 to 25 feet long, 
and 10 or 12 broad, price about £4. 

DAURI-GOSAVI. Mahr. A Gosain sect who 
beat the dauru, a small drum. 

DAVALLIA, an elegant fern of Moulmein; 
fructifications in roundish sepamte spots near the 
margin. D. parallela and D. pilosa are of Bengal. 

DAVARAJPATNAM, a table-land bounding 
the Neilghcrrics to the north. 
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DAVERSOLABETTA. 


DAY. 


DAVERSOLABETTA, a peak in lat. IV 27' 
N., long, 76® 43' E., in the Neilgherrics, two miles 
north of Ootacamnnd ; 8380 feet above the sea. 

DAVID. Fort St. David, a mined fort, in 
lat. 11° 44' 20^' N., and long. 79° 49' 30" E., 
IJ miles north of Cuddalore, of which it may be 
called a subu b. Clive was appointed governor 
of it in 1756. In 1768 the rrcnch dismantled 
the fort, but snfiiciently restored it in 1783 to 
withstand an attack by General Stuart. — Imp. Gaz. 

DAVIS, Captain JOHN, in 158r) made the 
first of his three voyages to the north-west, and 
discovered the Strait which bears his name. On 
the eastern side of this wide sea, improperly 
termed a strait, he discovered and named what 
lias retained liis appellative. Cape Desolation ; 
and on the western shore, Blount Raleigh, Capo 
Walsingham, Exeter Sound, and some other 
places still bear the names ho gave them. In his 
second voyage, in 1686, he examined the coor'^ on 
the west side of the strait between Cumberland 
Island and lat. 66}° N. In 1587, not discouraged 
by his want of success, ho made a third voyage, 
and affirmed that he reached lat. 73° N. Ho 
examined the coast which he had seen before, 
gave names to sonic other places, but made no 
advance to solve the problem of the north-west 
passage. The discoveries which he made in his 
three voyages proved of great commercial im- 
portance, since to him more than any preced- 
ing or subsequent mavigator has the whale fishery 
been indebted. 

He was chief pilot in a Dutcli mercantile voyage 
to tho Malay principality of Achecn, tlio north 
part of Sumatra, and he wrote the story of this 
adventure. The two brothers Houtman were 
chief commanding officers of the Lion and Lioness ; 
but one of them was slain, with a large number 
of his men, by a sudden and insidious attack from 
the Malays wliilc feasting on board ship, and the 
other was taken captive. Both ships were then 
safely brought back to Holland by Davis, who 
survived to encounter a similar tragic fate in 
1006. He was fifty-five years of age wlicn he 
thus met witli his death, and was on his third 
voyage to the Straits of Malacca. His second, 
from Febniarv 1601 to September 1603, was in the 
capacity of pilot-major to the Red Dragon, one of 
the English East India Company’s first squadron of 
vessels, under Captain Sir James Lancaster. The 
Inst voyage, which proved fatal to Davis, was 
made by him as pilot of the Tiger, a vessel fitted 
out by Sir Edward Michelborne, who personally 
commanded, as it appears, without regard to the 
East India Company’s exclusive privileges. Michel- 
borne wrote the report given by Purchas. A gong 
of Japanese pirates, whose vessel lay alongside the 
Tiger in a harbour off Patana, not far from Singa- 
pore, were imprudently permitted to come aboard 
for hospitality. Michelborne says that Davis 
neglected to keep proper guard, or to remove 
their weapons ; however that may have been, they 
attempted to seize the English ship, and in the 
fighting Davis and other men were killed . — Sir 
John 7?o.v.s‘, N. IP. Pamige. 

DAVIS, Sir JOHN FRANCIS, author of a 
General Description of the Empire of China and 
its Inhabitants ; Sketches of China. 

DAW A. Arab., Hind., Prrs. A claim. La- 
dawa, no demands. Madda’a, a claimant. Mad- 
da-alci, a defendant 


DAW'A. Hind. Medicine. Dawa-i-Atishak, 
gentian root. Dawa-i-Mubarak, Clerodondron 
siphonanthus. Dawa-i-Pechish, Ophelia elcgans. 

DA WAN. Hind. Threshing the com by 
bullocks, attaching six or eight in a row, and 
driving them round n central pivot over tho com 
strewed on the floor. 

DA WAR, known in old times as the Bilod-ud- 
dawar, and bv tho modem inhabitants as Zamin- 
i-dawar A largo pi'ovinco, contiguous to Uukh- 
khaj, Bast, and Ghor, and tho opening of tho 
latter to Sejistan. Elphiustono says, on the right 
bank of the river Hchnand lies the rich country of 
Zamindawar, which has the Paropamisan moun- 
tains on the north, and some hills connected with 
that range are found within its limits.' Tliis fine 
country extends for forty or fifty miles to the 
west of the Helmaiul. — Elph. Cauhul^ p. 122 ; 
Reiiniud^ Mem. sar Vlnde^ p. 173. 

L AAV AT, invitation, also exorcism, practised 
by ^Mahoincdana in India to command the presence 
of g^nii and demons ; for the protection from evil, 
casting out of devils, to create enmities, friend - 
ships, or love bctw'ecn people, to destroyer injure 
eremics, det'^ct crimes. These are effected by 
philters, falcetahs or lamp-charms, smoko-charms, 
amulets. — Ihrkl. 

DAAYN. 

Bhor, Hind. I Sub’h-i-Sadui, . . Pebs. 

Jhajarkha, ... „ 1 Sub’h-i Kazib, , . „ 

The first grey luminosity is known as the 
Sub’h-i-Kazib, or false dawn, the true dawn 
being Sub’h-i-Sadiq. AVhero false dawns are 
visible, about two hours before dawn of day, tho 
horizon becomes quite light, and is succeeded by 
iinpcnotrablc darkness. It is chiefly visible about 
August. An African traveller on the skirts of 
the Sahara, says ho has seen it equally bright, 
though not equally beautiful, with the Sub’h-i- 
Kazib of Persia. It is, in fact, nothing but the 
zodiacal light, respecting the nature and cause of 
wliicli crude conjectures only have hitherto been 
put forward. 

‘’Tis dawn J— at least that earliest dawn 
AVlioso glimpses arc again withdrawn, 

As if the mom liad waked, and then 
Shut close her lids of light again. ’ 

The dawn of tho Rig Vcfla is personified as 
a lovely maiden, undo the names, — Arjuni, for 
whom the Greeks have Ai gyronis ; Brisaya, 
Briscis ; Dahana, Daphne ; Usliaa, Eos ; Sarama, 
Helen ; Saranya, Erioys. 

Panis, a wicKcd monster, is said to have tempted 
Sarama to be unfaithful to ludra, and among the 
Greeks Paris tempted Helen. 

DAY, Mr., a servant of tho English East India 
Company, who founded Madras in 1639. 

DAY. Deputy Surgeon-General Francis Day, 
a Madras medical officer, who wrote on the 
fishes of India, Malabar, Cochin, and tho British 
Islands. As Inaf>ector - General of Fishes in 
India, ho exannned the rivers and seas from Per- 
sian Mnkran in tho west, along two thousancj 
miles of coast eastwanls to Singapore ; and from 
1866 to the present time (1883), in reports to 
Government, which have all been printed, and in 
miuKToiiB articles to scientific journals, he has 
contributed to his favourite science an amount of 
information which uo man of science working 
single-handed lias, perhaps, over before acconi- 



DAY. 


DAY. 


pUshcd. Tlie more proinincnt results of bis great 
labours arc given in the following volumes : — 

In 1865, ho published his Fishes i)f Jfalrtbftr. 

1873, Kcpoirts on tho Sea and tho Fresh- wnior Fish 
and Fivshorics of India and Ihirma. 
1875-1870. Fishes of India. 

,,1870, Fisljups of Ncilgiiorry Hills; Some AVynad 
Fii/hes. 

18C7» Some Fishes of Madras and some of India. 


In 1868, Fishes of India ; 1869, do. of OiiiM, Calcutta, 
and Burma. 

,, 1870, Do. of Andaman, Nicobar, W, India, etc. 

. . 1880-1883, Fishes of Great Britain and Ireland. 
DAY. 


Yom, Arad. 

Divous, .... Can. 

Jour, Fr. 

Tag, Oer. 

Itos ; Din. . Hind., Pers. 


Oiomo, 
Dia, . 
Nal, . 
Dinam, 
Gbyun, 


. It. 
. Bp. 
Tam. 
. Tel. 
Turk. 


Latin. 

Htixon. 

Arabic. 

rerMiaii. 

lliiiduHtani. 

Biatnese. 

Dies Solis. 

Dies Lunns, 
Dies Mai’tis. 
Dies Morcui'ii. 
Dies J ovis. 

Dies Veneris. 
Dies Satnriii. 

Sun's day. 
Moon’s (lay, 
'J'iw’s (lay. 
AVodeu’s day. 
Thor’s day. 
Friya’s day. 
Saterno’s day. 

Yom-ul-Rhd. 

Yom-athnein, 

Yoin-tlmhith. 

Y(im-\ir-arbia. 

Yoin-ul-khamis 

Yom-jooma. 

Yon» us saba. 

Kk-shumha. 

Do-shumba. 

Si-shumbn. 

Char-Bhumba. 

Fanj-ahumba. 

J(K>ma. 

ShumhaorHnfta. 

Itewnr. 

Fir. 

Mungul. 

OharHhumba. 

Jumarat. 

Joorna. 

Awul hufta. 

Vau Athot. srrDay of tho Sun. 

Van Chau. = ,, Moon, 

Van NgankAU.=: „ Labour, 
Van Foeth. n= MoctinR. 

Von Frahath. = „ Hand-uay. 

Van Sok. = Rest. 

Van Saun. = ,, Attmotion. 


LiikHsIi. 

Jluniiwo. 

JcwIkIi. 

Tamil. 

Halput, 

Birig)inl(*M(\ 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

AYedne.sday. j 

Thursday, 

Friday. 

Saturday, I 

Tanenganway. 
Ta non la. 

Kn ga. 

Bud da hoo« 
Kyapaday. 
Tlioukkya. i 

'J’Ra nay. ' 

Yom rislion. 
Yom sani. 
Yom salisa. 
Yom r.abihi. 
Yom umislii. 
Yom sisi. 

Yom B.abat. 

Nayaru (sun). 

Tingal (moon). 
Shevvay (Mars). 
Budhun (Mercury). 
Vyar.lmm (.Tupitor). 
VcIH. 

Sani (Saturn). 

Surya-war. 

Som, or Indu-war. 
Mangal-war. 

Bud-war. 

Vris’hpat-war. 

Sucra-war. 

SanijOr Saniclira war. 

Erie-da. 

Sandoo-da. 

Angebarrowa-da. 

Bada-da. 

Brahaspatin-da. 

Siklcoora-da. 

Sennc8oora-da. 


F rom the remotest tiinca, amongst tlic Chalcheans, 
Egyptians, Arabians, Hindus, Greeks, and the 
nations of nortliern Kuropc, there has been a 
hebdomadary ilivision of tlic month. In general, 
tho days arc commenced by tho day of tlic snn, 
followed by the moon, and tho five planets, Mars, 
Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn. 

The following origin of the ancient names has 
bee:; suggested in conncetioji with .astronomical 
science. The planetary arrangement of Ptolemy 
was thus: — 1. ISaUirn ; 2. Jupiter; 3. Mars; 4. tho 
Sun; 5. Venus; G. Mercury; 7. the Moon. Each 
of tlicsc planets was supposed to preside succes- 
sively over each hour of the 21 of each day, in the 
order above given. In this w'ay Saturn would 
preside over tlic first liour of the first day, Jupiter 
over the second hour, Mars over the third, tho 
Sun over the fourth, ami so on. Thus the Sun, 
presiding over the fourth, clcvcntli, and eighteeiith 
hours of the first day, would preside over the first 
hour of the second day; and, carrying outlie series, 
the Moon would presiJe over the first hour of tho 
third day, Mars over tho first hour of tho fourth 
day, Mercury over tho first hour of tho fifth day, 
Jupiter over the first hour Ki the sixth day, and 
Venus over the first hour of tho seventh day. 
Honce the names of tho days yet used iu the 
learned professions throughout Europe. 

Four of the present English names of tho days 
of the week arc derived from the Saxon. Tiw, 
Woden, Thor, and Friya were deities of the pagan 
Saxons. Thor was the god of thunder, as well as 
the ancient Jove, and Friya was a goddess, the 
wife of Woden. 

The Hindus, however, reckon by tho light and 
dark halves of tho moon, which they designate 
kisia (or Krishna), paksham, and sakla paksliam, 
though they, too, liavo a weekly arrangement. 
In tbe Rajput names of tho day, Sooraj-war, or 
Adit-war, is Sunday, and the days of the week 
are from the other planets. Mangala is one of the 
oldest names of the Hindu Mars, Kumara, to 
whom the Woden's-day of the North-men, the 
Mardi of the French, and the Dies Martis of the 
Romans, are alike sacred. Mangala also means 


happy, the reverse of the origin of Mongol, said to 
mean sad. Vris’hut-pati is lio who rides on the 
bull, the steed or vaban of the Raiput god of 
war ; and Sucra is a cyclop, regent oi the planet 
Venus. 

The nmnncT of reckoning the days by tho ancient 
Jews, and which subsists amongst that people at 
tho present time, is to commence tho day at a 
certain hour of tho evening, and to finish it on 
the next evening at the same hour. Thus their 
Sabbath begins on the afternoon of Friday, and is 
completed on tho afternoon of Saturday. The 
Jtoman Catholic Church also commences its festi- 
vals in tho evening ; and tliis custom is retained 
in Britain in some of tlic popular observances, 
such as tho eve of St Jolin ana Christmas ovo. 

The civil <lay of Great Britain now commences 
at 12 o’clock midnight, and lasts till the same 
hour of the following night Tho astronomical 
day begins at noon, and is counted up to 24 hours, 
terminating at the succeeding noon. This moilo 
of reckoning the day is that used in the Nautical 
Almanac, and it sometimes leads to mistakes 
with persons not familiar with this manner of 
computation; a little consideration will obviate 
the difficulty. Thus January 10, fifteen hours, in 
astronomical time, is January 11, 3 in the morn- 
ing, civil time. In France and most of the states 
of Europe, as with the British, the houzB are 
counted up to 12 from midnight till noon, and 
from noon till midnight. In parts of Italy and of 
Germany, the day is held to commence about 
sunset, and the hours are counted on till the 
next sunset. This mode is very inconvenient to 
travellers, as the noon of tho ' Italian hoars' at the 
summer solstice is 16 o'clock, and 19 o’clock at the 
winter solstice. 

Tho division of tho day among Mahomedans is 
chiefly subservient to the stated time of perform- 
ing their devotions, and is not generally very 
accurate. They begin their account at sunset, 
reckoning twelve hours from thence to sunrise, 
whether the night be long or short ; from sunrise 
to sunset they also reckon twelve hours, and 
consequently a night hour is longer in the winter 
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thnn an hour of tlic day, and in summer the 
hours of the day are longer than those of the night 
At the equinoxes alone, all the hours are of equal 
length, and then they coincide with those adopted 
by the British, French, and Gei-mans, in com- 
mencement and duration, differing of course six 
hours in enumeration, so that six o’clock of Britain 
is their twelve, seven is their one, etc. At other 
periods of the year, also, their six o’clock coincides 
with British twelve, but every other hour differs 
more or less from those of Britain. I’ho time of sii n- 
risc, and consequently the length of the day, being 
known, tho length of each hour will be easily 
found by division, and the period of any given 
hour determined. Thus, if tho sun rise at 7 
o’clock, the length of the day will bo ten hours (of 
CO minutes eachb and that of each hour 50 minutes. 
Olio o’clock, Maliomcdan reckoning, will then be at 
60 minutes after 7 ; 2 o’clock, 40 minutes after 
8 ; and 5 o’clock will be half-past 9 ; and so n of 
tho others. When tho sun rises at 6 o’clock, the 
fust three hours of the day will be coinpletod 
severally at ten minutes after 6, twenty minutes 
after 7, and half-past 8, In every case G o’clock 
arrives exactly at midday, which in India is called 
Do pahar, or the second watch. Mahomodans in 
India also reckon part of a day for tho whole ; 
thus, what they mean by three days, is tho day on 
which an event happens and tho two following. 
Tho Mahoinoilans reckon tho sidereal day in their 
time, from sunset to sunset, differing thus from 
tho European civil day, midnight to midnight, or 
solar day, midday to midday. 

Though tho Gothic and Scandinavian nations 
have, in the cases of Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, given the names of Scandinavian 
deities, Tuisco, Woden, Thor, Friya, to four days 
of tho week, most of tho northern nations have 
preserved tho Latin names, as in French — Mardi, 
Morcredi, Jcudi, Vendredi; Spanish — Martes, 
Miercolos, Jucncs, Vicrnca ; Italian — Marteili, 
Mercoledi, Giovedi, Vcnenli, while for Saturday 
they havo taken tho sabbatical word. — 
llujanthan^ •• J*P* » IJowrlmfs Siam. 

i)AYA. Sansk. Gift, donation, inheritance. 

DAYA BHAGA, a treatise by Jimuta Vahana 
on the law of inheritance current in Bengal. The 
Dnya-Kraina-Sangraha is by Sri Krishna Tarka- 
lankara, and that by Haghunaiidaiiu Bhatta 
Clmrya is called Daya-Tatwa. — Donmm, 

DA YAK is tho name given to all the wild tribes 
of Sumatmand Celebes, but is particularly aiqdied 
to thoso of Borneo, where they aro most mnne- 
rous; some arc wild savages, but others have fixed 
hahitations, largo barrack-liko luits containing 
many families. They aro ignorant of any written 
character. In their wars tliey clothe in prepared 
fukiiis, their arms aro tho sword and H])car and 
blow-pipe. Tho Kayan Davak aro idol-woi-shippers, 
keep their dead for some days, and inter in a coffin 
made of the hollow trunk of a tree. See Dyak. 

DAYALBIKD. Copsychussaularis. SeoJtobiii. 

DAY AMUR, a raagniticent peak in the Bara 
liacha or Westorn Himalaya, visible from Kamna- 
gur in tlio Punjab. 

DEAD. The remains of the several races in 
South-Eastern Asia aro variously disposed of. 
Olio of the most ancient of tho races, tlie Parsec 
or Guebre, the followers of Zertusht or Zoroaster, 
expoBo their dead on a platform in a cii*cular 
tower. The Buddhist Tibetans allow the dead to 


be dragged in an unseemly manner to r distance, 
and thou exposed. Tho dead of tho Buddhist 
Burmese of rank, imrticularly of tho religious 
Phoungj'o monk, is laid in honey for a year, and 
then conveyed with much seeming rejoicing 
to tho burning place, and burned amidst fire- 
works. Tho Chinese revere tho dentil, and mnko 
pilgrimages to their ancestors’ graves. 'Their dead 
are placed in cofTins made of gre.it logs of wooil, 
and lo<lged in ci.ambcrs above ground m tho 
manner of the ancient Jews. Some of these log 
coffins arc costly, and it is usual for tho rich 
Chinese to keep their coffins ready for tluur own 
use. The Saiva Hindu, the Jangnm or Lingaduri, 
the Pariah and non- Aryan races, and tho five 
artisan clasBCB of India, all inter their deiul with 
their faces to the north. TIjc Lingadari artisiin 
dead are seated in the grave facing tho north, 
and in some places nre carried to tho grave 
seated on a cliair. The Vais! nava Hindu who 
dio of ordinary diseases arc hiirneil on a funeral 
py**e ; ainl it was not unusual amongst tho 
burning classes of tho Kajpiits and JlinduH of 
tho Malinitta country and Northern Imlia, for 
their widov's to immolate themselveH alongside 
the btxlies of their deceased hiiBbands. Amongst 
the Balinese, the widow and slaves of the deceased 
great are burned along with the deceased. But 
with the V'nibhnava Hindu, nnmunitul jJcrsouH, Oa 
such as have died of smallpox or cholera, are 
buried. Tlio Mahoniedan dead are all buried, and 
visitH are pai<l to their graves. Dr. Livingstone 
descriU'H the practice of tho Balonda of S. Africa 
to be, to abandon the spot whore a favourite 
wife has died. — Liviiaialimv/J'ruvvU. Sec Burial 
CeromonicB. 

DEADLY NIGHTSHADE, Atrona holladuMia, 
/>., a powerful narcotic poison employed in medi- 
cine. It is a herbaceous plant of Europe, with 
solitary lurid llowers, an<l violct-hlack benies on 
short stalks, Bpringing from tho bases of tho 
rather large ovaU) leaves. 

DEAD SEA, called now Bahr-ul-Lnt, or the 
Sea of Lot, inU> which the river Jordan disem- 
hognoH. It is tho largest lake in I’alestine, htnng 
10 miles long, with an avcivige breadth of 9 miles. 
It occupies tho valley of Siddiin, in which were 
the cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admar, ZtJioim, 
and Zoar, which sank by some cunvulsion of 
nature. It is callcil yie Sea of the Plain, Deut. 
iii. 17, the Salt Sea in Dent. Jii. 17, Josh. xv. 5, 
from the extremely salt and bitter taste of its 
waters, whioli hold 2 lbs. of salt in a gallon ; and 
the East Sea in E/.ck. .xlvii. 18, Joel ii. 20, from 
its position with n^sjiect to tin; Judn^uii mountaiiiB. 
Josephus ainl tho Uoman writers cull it the l-ake 
Asphallitcs, from tiic ahundauco of hitumen 
found in it. 'The more familiar name, the Dead 
Sea, is in allusion to the ancient tradition, erron- 
eously but generally receivial, that no animal 
could exist in its salt ainl hydrosul])hurie waters. 
Its surface is 1J12 feet below that of the Me<iitcr- 
raiiean, and in places the water is 1 J20 feet deep. 
Hot springs ubuund near the mouth of the river 
Jordan. It is '1000 feet below Jerusalem; but the 
geueral 8loj>o of the intervening district is so 
regular, that from the sjiirea of tlio city and the 
Mount of Olives one can look down directly ujam 
its waters. — Ttnjlovy Santceu^ p. 69 ; Maury^n 
Phyit. ($eoy. p. 186 ; iiohi vtson s Tr. p. 68. 

DEAD SEA APPLES. IScc Hymonoptera. 
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DEATH'S HEAD MOTH, Acbcroi»tia satanas. women are not without gnico ; but, as they 
DEB. Beno.jUuiya. A cognomen appropriate wrap thcinBclves in their coarse cloaks before 
to Brahmans, as Ghandradeb. they join in the dance, their foi-ms, which the 

DEBAIi or Dewal. Sind. An ancient city, simple Arab shirt so well displays, are entirely 
celebrated as the oinporhim of the Indus during concealed. — Lnyard^ Nineveh^ p. 119 ; Baron de 
the middle ages. It has been supposed to have Bodes Travels. 

been the city of Brain nana, but site now unknown ; DE BODE. Baron C. A. de Bode, a traveller 
supposed by Barnes and Burton to bo the modern in the lauds of Southern Persia, Luristan, and 
Tatta, which is styleil Debal or Dewal (temple) Arabistan. 

by the Arabs and Persians. Mr. Elphinstone and DE BOIGNE. Benoit do Boigne, bom 8th 
M. Reinaud point to Kurachee, and Dr. Burnes and March 1751, at Chainbory. He was the son of a 
Mr. Crow indicate a site between Kurachee and furrier, and he joined the Irish Brigade in 1768 
Tatta. Mr. Thomas also gives Kurachee as the as an ensign. After a short service, ho entered 
onoient Debal. The temple was probably on the the Russian army, but, quitting that, after several 
promontory now occupied by Fort Manora, and misfortunes, he landed at Madras in 1777. He 
was occupied by a pirate tribe called Tangamura. entered the 6th M.N.I. as an ensign, which he 
— Elliot's llisL of India. soon after quitted. In 1784? he took service 

DEBAR, a celebrated artificial lake in Mowar, with Madhaji Sindia, and shared in the battles 
20 miles S.E. of Udaij)ur (Oodeypore) town, of 1787, 1788. Ho then left, bub again entered 
Mewar, 10 or 12 miles N.W. from Cliaond, whore Sindia’s service. 

Pratap destroyed the army which Akbar had DEB-RAJA, the temporal ruler of the Bhot, 
sent under the command of Farid Khan. Debar from Deo, the deity. 

was fonned by Jyo Singh in a.d. 1{)81, raising a DEBRA TABOR, a town in Andiara in Abys- 
dam across the streams escaping from the Debar sinia, formerly a small village. It was afterwards 
pool, and he named it Jyc-Samudra, the Sea of a place of considerable size, and the residence of 
Victory. It is 8 or 10 miles long, about a mile the emperor Theodore. 

broad, and 960 feet above the sea. Its northern DEBREGEASIA EDULIS. Weddell. The 
shore is dotted with picturesque fishing hamlets, Janatsi-itsigo or Teon-itsigo of Japan, is a bush 
and its surface with small wooded islands, adding with edible berries, and a fibre valuable for 
greatly to the beauty of perhaps one of the textile fabrics. D. dichotoma occurs in Java, and 
largest artificial sheets of water in the world. I), hypoleuca, D. velutina, and 1). Wallichiana 
DE BARROS, JOAO, and Diego Do Conto, ascend the Himalayas for several thousand feet. — 
two Portuguese writers, who, in concert, gave a I\ von Mueller. 

history of the Portuguese in Asia. Jaoa do DE BRITO. Philip de Brito y Nicote, surnanied 
Barros held at Lisbon the office of Custodian of Chango, i.e: Good Man, a Portuguese adventurer, 
the Records of India. Ho was a contemporary of who, about A.D. 1600, aided Shimili Shah, king 
Albuquerque. Ho published three decades, his of Arakan. He got possession of Syriam, and 
fourth being posthumous, but in these he cole- ' became virtually sovereign of Pegu, and con- 
brated the achievements of Albuquerque, to whom quered tlic neighbouring kingdom of Tounghoo, 
he stood ill the same relation as Ormo, tlic British reducing its king to vassalage. At last, meeting 
historian, docs to the British conqueror Clive, with reverses, he was betrayed to the king of 
Hia companion writer was Diego de Conto, and Ava, a.d. 161J, who impaled him on a hill over- 
their book was entitled Da Asia dos Feitoa que as looking Syriam fort, dying after two days of 
Portuguezes fozerain no descubrimento e conquista groat agony. His wife, a Goanese lady, Donna 
das terras 0 mores do Or iente, Lisbon, 1778. Do Louise de Salhaiiha, wdtli other captives, was 
Barros was born in a.d. 1196, and dird in 1570. carried to Ava, and their descendants are still 
The first decade of his work was published in distinguishable. 

1552, the second in 165:1, the tliird in 1.563, DEBROOG HUR, the chief station of Lakhimpur 
and the fourth after his death, in 1777-8. — in Assam. From Debroogbur as far as Gowhatoo 
Tennant ; Bikmore. ** in Lower Assam, there are immense tnicts of land 

DEBAR RUMI, thin crimson silk. on both sides of the Berhampooter, suitable for 

DEBI PATAN, a village in Gonda district, tea cultivation. 

Oudh, with tcmiJes. Lat. 27"* 8" N., long. DEBUItAlI. Hr.n. In the Hebrew Scriptures 

82° 26' 80" E. Stated to be probably one of the arc several Hebrew Avords Avliich in the English 
oldest seats of tlic Saiva form of Hinduism in version have been translated Fly, viz. Oreb> 
Northern India. A large religious trading fair, Zcbiib, Debunah, Taira, Sarabim, Bak, Cinuim. 
lasting for about ten days, and attended by about The Orov or Orob, IIeb., a SAvarra or assemblage, 
100,000 persons, is held here each year. — Ivip, i« translated in Psalm cv. 81, SAvarms of flies; but 
Gaz. Exodus viii. 31, also Psalm Ixxviii. 45, is supposed 

DEBKI, Beng., a dance of the Arabs resembling to allude to the mosquito. The Hebrew Zenon 
in some respects that of the Albanians, and those of Ecclesiastes x. 1 and Isaiah viii. 18 is not 
w’ho perform in it are scarcely less vehement in known. Flies are undoubtedly very troublesome at 
their gestures, or less extravagant in their excite- some seasons in tropical Asia, but an infusion of 
ment, than those wild mountaineers. They form quassia sweetened Avith sugar, on a plate, destroys 
a circle, holding one another by the hand, and, them. See Fly. 

moving slowly round at first, go through a DECAISNEA, a very remarkable '^ilant, 

shuffling step with their ffret, tAvisting their bodies which Dr. Hooker saw in flower in the Lachen 
into various attitudes. As the music quickens, valley, and called Loodooma by the Bhutia, and 
their movements ure more active ; they stamp with Nomorohi by the I..epcha. It grew on the ridgo 
their feet, shout their war-cry, and jump as they near Tumloong and the Ryot valley at 7000 feet : 
hurry round the musicians. The motions of the it bears a yellow fruit like short cucumbers, full 
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of a soft, Bweet, milky pulp, and largo black seeds. 
It belongs to the new genus, Stauntonia, of ^Rrhich 
two Himalnyan kinds produce similar but less 
apreeable edible fruits, the Kole-pot of the Lep- 
cha. Messrs. Cambesaedes and Decaisne iesiicd a 
Tolume on some of the plants of Jacquemont^s 
voy^. — Hook, Him, Jour, il p, 198. 

DECCAN. Sec Dekhan. 

DECIUS. Ephesus, the chief town of Ionia, in 
Asia Minor, 46 miles south of Smyrna, was famous 
for its temple of Diana ; and amongst the Maho- 
medans of the East, its story of the seven slecpeis 
is continued, through the itoran. The legend is 
that when the emperor Decius persecuted the 
Christhms, Bevon noble youths concealed them- 
selves in a cavern, which was then blocked up 
with stones. They immediately fell into a deep 
slumber, which lasted for 187 years. At last the 
slaves of Adoliua removed some of the stones for 
building materials, on which the seven sleepers 
were aroused, and despatched Jamblichus, one of 
their number, to the city, to procure food, on which 
the altered appearance of Ephesus, the age of the 
coin he presented to the baker, and his long beard, 
led to a discovery of the marvellous occurrence. 
The bishop of Ephesus, the clergy and magistrates, 
visited the cavern, and, after conversing ^ith the 
somnambulists, they quietly expired. James, a 
Syrian bishop of the fifth century, devotes a homily 
to its praise ; and the story of the seven sleepers 
is found in the Roman, Abyssinian, and Russian 
calendars. Mahomed introduced the tale in his 
Koran, os the Companions of the Cave, and says 
God caused them to turn over occasionally from 
right to left to preserve their health. — Milner^s 
Seven Churches^ p. 171 ; Sale\H Korariy p. 219. 

DECOITS are gangs associated for the purpose 
of plunder, who assemble by night, fall on an 
unsuspecting village, and kill tliose who offer 
resistance. — Elph. Inditty p. 877. See Daka. 

DE CONTO. Diego do Conto, an officer of 
the Portuguese, who served in India, and died at 
Goa, 1600. He brought down from 1539, to his 
own time, the history of the Portuguese in India, 
commenced by De Barros. The joint history 
consists of 24 vols. 8vo. Sec De Barros, 

DEDH, a race in Cutch, who are tanners, and 
who speak a dialect of the Cutchi. The word 
seems a modification of Dher. 

DEEARA or Dewara. Hind. Alluvial soil, 
or an island formed in the bed of a river. — 
Elliot, 

DEEG, a town and fortress in Bhartpur (Bhurt- 
pur) state. Central India, lat. 27° 28' N., and long. 
77° 22' E., lies in a lonely marshy tract amid 
numerous jhils or shallow laxes, fed by the stream 
of the Manas Nai. Here, on the 13th November 
1804, a British force under General Fraser defeated 
the army of Holkar, and the Jat of Deeg having 
fired upon the conquerors, siege was laid to the 
town in December, and it was carried by storm on 
the 23d. It was dismantled after the capture of 
Bhartpur by Lord Combermere. — Imp. Gaz. 

DEER. 


Paim, 
Hiiloh, 
Ail, . 
Hirn, 


. Fa. 
. Gbr. 
Heb. 
Hind. 


Cervi, . 
Ciervo, . 
Man, . 
Karaja, 


II. 
. Sp. 
. Tam. 
Turk. 


A general term used by the British in India to 
designate several bovine animals, distinguishing 
them as the barking-deer, hog-deer, rib-faced- 


deer, sambur, and sj^tted deer. There are, how- 
ever, frequent minglings of names, ns there are a 

variety of scientino and vernacular synonyms. 

These animals are all eagerly pursued as game. 

Giana of Tibet, Nopal, and sal forests, is the Cenrus 
Wallicbii of Cuvier. 

Bara Singha or Buraya of Ben^, eastern and northern 
skirts of India, is the Kucervus duvauoelU of 
Cuvier. 

Sangnal or Sangmt of Munipore and Malay Pouin- 
sul i, is tho Paaolia acuticomis and P. Kldii of 
Gray ; the Cervus or Husa frontalis of M'Olelland, 
and tho CervuH Eldii of the Cal. Jour. Nat. Hist. 

Sambur of the Mahrattas, Sambara, Sansk., an in- 
habitant of tho Dokhnn, Southern Mahratta coun- 
try, of Sumatra, Borneo, and Banka, is the Rusa 
equina of Cuvier and Gray, tho Ocr\'us equinus 
of Ouvier, the Cervus or Kusa hippelapbus of 
Elliot, Kusa etam or Husa kumhang of the inhabit- 
ants of Sumatra. 

Sambur of Hodgson, a dweller in tho forests of Northern 
India, is the Rusa hippolaphus of Cuvier and Gray, 
tho Cervus hippolaphus of Gray. 

Jarai or Jerrow of the great forests of India and of 
Ceylon, is the Rusa .^istotolis of Cuvier and Gray, 
tho Cervus Aristotolis of Cuvier. 

The Spotted doer, Ohitra, Sansk., and Chital. Hind., 
of continental India and Southern Mahratta 
country i nd of the Malayan Peninsula, is tho Axis 
maoulata of Gray, tho Cervus axis of Erxloben and 
Kll-pt. 

Tho Hog deer of continental India and Assam, which 
is called by the vernacular names Para, Khar, 
Laghuna, and Sugoria, is tho Hyelaphus porcinus 
of Sundeval, the Cervus porcinus of Zimmerman, 
and tho Axis (Cervus) uiger of Dr. Buchanan. 

The Muntjak of tho Sundanose, Kidang of tho Javanese, 
the Kijang of tho Malays of Sumatra, found in 
Banka, Borneo, Java, and Sumatra, hi the Cervulus 
vaginalis of Bodd. and Gray, Cervus muntjao. of 
Zimmerman. 

The Barking deer of Europeans, the Kib-fMod d^r of 
Pennant, dwells in the plains of India. It is tho 
Baiker or Bekra of the Mahrattas according to 
Sykes and Elliot,, the Ratwa and Kahor of tho 
Indian continent of Hodgson, Corvus muntjao, of 
Sykes, Stylocerus ratwa of H^gson. 

Paddy-field dcor of Ceylon is Axis oryaus of Keloart. 

Ravine deer or Bennet’s deer, bettor known to IiidUn 
sportsmen as tho Chincknra (Antilopc Bennottii), 
is somewhat common on the Salt lUngu and most 

{ larts of tho Pnnjab, but does not affect tho Hiraa- 
ayas. 

Deer-skins are exported from New York, 
New Orleans, Canada, and India. Antelope skins 
from the Cape of Good Hope are of good quality. 
Deer-skins are all shainoyed, or dressed in oil, 
chiefly for riding-brisechcs, and shomoyed leather 
of sheep, goat, and deer skins was formerly a 
lucrative branch of the leather trade of Great 
Britain. This kind of leather is employed for 
breeches, white or dyed, worn by persons who ride 
much on horseback. In wet weatlier leatliem 
garments fit close to the skin, and are long in 
drying, so that tho wearers are liable to colds, 
rheumati.sm, and other complaints. -— Jen/on ; 
Adarns. See Antelope ; Bovida^ ; Cervidee. 

DEESA, a town and military station in Gujerat, 
on the bank of tlie Bantis, lat. 24 14 30 N., 
about 850 feet above the sea ; its rainfall is 12 
and 14 inches, and the thermometer ranges from 
60° to 110°. It is surroundetl by a desert of 
sand. It is one of the hottest and most unhealthy 
stations in India, the thermometer (Fahrenheit)ffe- 
quently ranging, during the months of March, 
April, May, and June, os high as 110 degrees. 
Deesa town is surrounded by a curtain with 

bastions. _ , 

DEG, Hind. Steel filings, used m firework- 
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making. A large copper caldron or globular vessel, 
a cooking pot. Deg-cha, a small pot. 

DEGEI, pronounced Ndengei. The s^rerno 
god in Fip, and known in the othergroups as l^anga- 
roa or Taa-foa, Tanga being his proper name, 
lioa an adjective signifying the far - renowned, 
perhaps also the most high. To him is attributed 
the creation and government of the world ; and 
there are no images of him, nor of any of the 
minor gods, collectively termed Kalou. His sway 
was everywhere acknowledged by the natives, and 
no attempts were ever made to elevate any local 
gods above him. Burc-Kalon is the temple. — 
Galion^g Vacation Tourists^ p. 269. 

DEGHA CHUR. Beng. Islands formed by 
deposit of the alluvial soil brought down by the 
Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Megna rivers. So 
soon as they emerge from the water and cease to 
bo overflowed by the tide, contracts are made for 
the land at a nominal rent. When bushes and 
grass appear, wild men, speaking a barbarous 
patois, come down to pasture large herds of cattle 
on the young herbage, putting up sheds for the 
beasts, but themselves bivouacking in tlic open. 
They pay grazing rent to the contractor of the 
island, and rent for cutting fuel. As the land 
becomes settled, contractors are ready to cultivate, 
and at length settle on it. They dig large 
tanks for fresh water, and raise high mounds for 
the foundations of their homesteads in the low 
<»untry, which is intersected by numerous water- 
courses, and plant them round with betel, cocoanut, 
and date palms, plantains, and otlier plants, — Geo(j, 
Mag, June 1877. 

DEH, Feus. A village ; hence Dchgan, a 
villager, a cultivator. Dehi, pertaining to a vil- 
lage. Dehat, villages, Dehkani, a villager or 
cultivator. — WUs. 

DE HAVILLAND. Colonel Thomas Fiott do 
llavillaud, eldest sou of Sir Peter de Havilland 
of Guernsey, born 1776. He received a cadetship 
for the Madras Infantry at the age of sixteen, but 
on the formation of the corps of Engineers he 
obtained a lieutenant's commission. He wiis pre- 
sent at the taking of Seriiigapatam as field engineer, 
was taken prisoner by the Ercnch at sea, but was 
soon released, and remained with liis corps till 
1812 ; then returned to Guernsey, and built Jer- 
bourg barracks. Having returned to Aladras, be 
planned and construct^ the Blount road, built 
St George's Church, now the Cathedral ; also St. 
Andrew’s Church, or the Scotch Kirk, which was 
long considered the perfection of architecture in 
Madras,' and of which the steeple is still the tallest 
piece of masonry and its dome the finest in that 
citv. He constructed the North Beach road as a 
bulwark against the encroachments of the sea, 
which then threatened to submerge the whole of 
Black Town. 

DEHGAN or Deggan, a supposed Aryan tribe, 
once spread over Afghanistan, but latterly in the 
Kunair valley. Elphinstone says they are distinct 
from the liindki, and must not be confounded 
with the Taiak, whom the Afghans sometimes 
call Dehgan, by corruption from Dchkan, a hus- 
bandman. The Deggans speak the language 
which is mentioned under the name of Lughmaunee 
in the Commentaries of Baber, the Aiu-i- 
Akbari, and other books. The language seems 
to be composed of Sanskrit and modem Persian, 
with some words of Pushtu, and a very large 


mixture of some unknown root. The greater part 
of the words, however, are Sanskrit. 

DEHLI, a city of Hindustan, built on the 
right bank of the Jumna, in lat. 28° 39' N., and 
long. 77° 18' E., and 800 feet above the sea. It 
gives its name to a revenue district under the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Pan^ab, The whole 
country, for some 10 or 12 miles around the 
modern Dehli, is covered with the debris of ruined 
cities, w hich extend over an estimated area of 45 sq. 
miles. About fifteen centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, the town of Indrapresthawasin existence 
on the Jumna, in the vicinity of the site occupied 
by the modern Dehli. It was one of the five 
‘pat* or ‘prastha,' viz. Panipat, Sonpat, Indra- 
I pat, Tilpat, and Baghpat, which Dhritorashtra 
gave to the Pnndu. Now, however, Purana 
[ Killa and the Negumbod ghat on the Jumna 
are the only places which can be pointed to as 
! probably connected with the ancient Indra- 
prestha, and the ghat seems to have been a sacred 
place of pilgrimage even before the Paiidu family 
settled there. The people still call Purana Killa, 
Tndrapat, though Humayun new-named it Din- 
Panah, and Sher Shah styled it Sherghar. Thirty 
princes of tho line of Yudishtra succeeded him on 
the throne, but only their names are known ; and 
the la.st of them was Kashcinaka, who was mur- 
dered by his minister Viserwa, whose line of four- 
teen princes held sway for five hundred years. 
The last of the Maiirya was slain by the raja Keina- 
I youn, styled Sakaditya, or chief of the Saka, who 
subsequently fell before Vikrarnaditya, aud Avanti 
or Ujjain became the capital. Dehli was then in 
existence, because A’'ikramaditya was described as 
possessing it, — Dilli-pat-kaluayo became king of 
Dehli. Ancient Dehli was 5 miles distant from 
indraprestha, on a rocky hill to the S.W., and 1 1 
miles from tho modern Dehli. It is surmised that 
on the removal of the capital to Ujjain, the cities 
I in that locality lay waste and desolate for eight 
centuries. Fa Ilian, A.i>. 100, and after him 
Hiwen Thsang, who travelled in the 8th century 
(a.d. 750), make no mention of Dehli, nor is it 
mentioned in the time of Mahmud, who sacked 
and plundered both Muttra and Thauesiir. In 
A.i). 1052, however, Anangpal rebuilt it. 

In A.D. 1191, Prithi-raj utterly routed Maho- 
med Gori at Tiruri, 14 miles from Thanesar, and 
compelled him to rccross the Indus. Hut in 1193 
Muhammad re-entered Hindustan with a mixed 
Turk, Tartar, and Afghan army, defeated tlic 
Hindu princes, murdered the king of Dehli, took 
Ajmir, and returned to Ghazni. From that time 
until the early years of the 19th century, ending 
in the mutiny of the Bengal army and the 
rebellion of the northern people in 1857, Dehli 
continued in the possession of successive rulers 
of differentraces,— Turk, Moghul, Persian, Afghan, 
— but all following Mahomeaanism. 

For nearly a hundred years, however, the 
nominal ruler had been merely titular. The 
emperor Shah Alain entered Dehli a prisoner with 
tho Mahrattas on 22d December 1771. He con- 
tinued a mere state prisoner in their hands till 
1803, when he was rdeased by Lord Lake. ^ All 
the territories and resources assigned for his 
support by the Mahrattas were continued to him, 
and a pecuniary provision was granted in addi- 
tion, fixed at Rs. 60,000, but afterwards increased 
to Rs. 1,00,000 a month. Shah Alam died on 
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tlie 19th November 1806, and was succeeded by j 
Akbar Shah, who was succeeded in 1837 by bis 
eldest son, Bahadur Shah. He was restricted to 
the neighbourhood of Dehli, he was not allowed 
to confer titles or to issue a currency, but he had 
the control of civil and criminal justice within 
the palace. When the mutiny of 1857 broke out, 
the mutineers in Dehli took possession of the 
town, fort, and stores, and applied to the king. 
Bahadur Shah’s conduct was vacillating, but ho 
subsequently identified himself with the rebel 
cause. After the fall of Dehli on the 20th Sep 
tember 1857, he was captured, and tried on the 
ebarg^ of — 1st, Aiding and abetting the mutiny 
of British troops ; 2d. Encouraging and assisting 
divers persons in waging war against the British 
Government; 3d. Assuming the sovereignty 
of India ; 4th. Causing and being accessory to 
the murder of Christians. He was convicted 
on each charge on tlie 0th December 1858, and 
sent to Itangoon, where ho died in 1862; and 
^hus, after nearly live centuries of sovereign 
power, the Timurides ceased to reign. The pro- 
spect of sovereignty was short-lived. The Dehli 
massacre of Europeans occurred on the lltii Hay 
1857. Dehli was assaulted on the 14th September 
1857. From the 14th to the 17th of September, 
the Church, the Cutcherry, the College, the Kot- 
walli, the Magazine, and the Dehli Bank House 
were one after the other carried and recovered. 
On the 18th, the line of communication between 
the Magazine and the Kabul gate was completed. 
On the 19th, the Buni bastion, near the Lahore 
gate, was taken possession of by a surprise. 
This bastion is so called from Colonel Burn, who 
with a handful of men made a most memorable 
defence of Dehli in 1804, against on overwhelm- 
ing army of Holkar, and the aiimoimde of 130 
guna Sir D. Ouchterlony, then Kesident, wrote 
of this defence, that it cannot but reflect the 
greatest honour on the discipline, courage, and 
fortitude of British troops in the eyes of all 
Hindustan, to observe that with a small force 
they sustained a siege of nine days, repelled an 
assault, and defended a city 10 miles in circum- 
ference, which had ever before been given up at 
the first appearance of an enemy at its gates. 
The 20th oi September was the day of the final 
recapture of Dehli. On that day the imperial 
palace was entered and found deserted. The 
main picket of the British forces was at the house 
of Hindu Rao, on the top of the ridge that is to 
the north-west of the city. The chief efforts of 
the rebels were directed against this post of the 
besiegers. From the 8th of Juno 1857, until the 
fall of Dehli, it had to sustain twenty-six attacks. 
On the 14th of September, the attacking force 
for the storming of the city was divided into four 
columns, with a reserve. The party fixed upon 
to blow open the Kashmir gate consisted of 
Lieutenants Salkeld and Home, Sergeants Car- 
michael, Burgess, and Smith, bugler Hawthorne, 
who accompanied the party to sound the advance 
when the gate was blown in, and eight native 
sappers under Havildar Madhu, to carry the bags 
of powder. . , , 

Muhammad of Ghor found Dehli occupied by 
the Tomara clan, Ajmir by the Chauhaus, and 
Kanauj by the Ralitors. These Rajput states 
formed the natural breakwaters against invaders 
from the north-west. But their feuds ore said to 


have left to the king of Dehli and Ajmir, tlien 
united under one Cbauhan overlord, only 64 of his 
108 warrior chiefs ; and when, in 1193, the Afghans 
again swept down on the Pan jab, Pritbi-raj, of 
Ddhli and Ajmir, was defeated and slain. His 
heroic princess burned herself on his funeral pile, 
Muhammad of Ghor having occupied Dehli, pressed 
on to Ajmir, and in 1194 overthrew the rival 
Hindu monarch o^ Kanauj, whose body was 
identifijd on the field of battle by his false teeth. 
The brave Itahtor Rajputs of Kanauj, with other 
of the Rajput clans in Northern India, quitted 
their homes in large bodies rather than submit 
to the stranger. They migrated to the regions 
bordering on tlie eastern desert of the Indus, and 
there founded the military kingdoms which bear 
their name, Rajputana, to this day. Since then 
Dehli was burned by Timur, 1398 ; occupied by 
Baber, 1526 ; sacked by Nadir, 1739 ; taken by 
Mahrattas, 1758; taken by British, 12th Sep- 
tember 1803 ; and again recovered by British, 20th 
September 1857. 

Dehli town in 1868 had a population of 154,417. 
Dehli district population, in an area of 1277 square 
miles, coinpLseef Hindus, 438,886 ; Malioinedans, 
130,645 ; Sikhs, 580 ; and others, 30,739, the 
total pv>pulation being 608,850. Jats niimlKT 
107,856, of remai'kably industrious habits, agri- 
cultural skill, and promptitude in the paynieiit 
of revenue. North of Dehli the greater part of 
the land is in their possession, though they often 
sliaro their villages with Brahman coparceners. 
Gujars (22,164) are pastoral and semi-nomode, 
in the billy plateau of the south. They arc addicted 
to cattle-lifting and thieving. The other tribes 
comjmso 14,109 Ahirs, 10,677 Rajputs, 15,776 
Pathans, and 8392 Sayyids. 

Akbar and Jahangir usually resided at Agra, 
J.ahorc, or Ajmir; and Debli again languished 
in disfavour, till the reign of Shah Jahan. This 
emperor rebuilt the city in its present form, 
surrounding it wdth the existing fortifications, and 
adding the title of Shab-iahanabad, from his own 
name. He also built the Janima Masjid, and 
reopened the Western Jumna Canal. Dehli is 
still enclosed on three sides by the lofty wall 
of solid stone, constructed by the emperor Shah 
Jahan, and subsequently strengthened by the 
Britisli, at tlic beginning of the 19th century, 
with a ditch and glacia. The easteni side, where 
the city extends to the river bank, Ims no wall, 
but the high bank is faced with, masonry. There 
are many architectural reniains. In Parana Killa 
is the Keelar Kona mosque, which was commenced 
by Humayun, and finished by Sher Shah. It has 
five horseshoe arches, decorated with blue tiles 
and marble, and some of them have been noticed 
under architecture. 

The Palace af SliaU Jahan — now the fort — 
measures 1600 feet cast and west by 3200 north 
and south, exoiuBive of the gateways. 

Diwan-i-Khaify or Private Audience Hall (the 
most ornamented of all Shah Jahan ’s buildings), 
overhangs the river ; nothing can exceed the deli- 
cacy of its inlaid work or the poetrjr of its desi^fb. 

A little to the south of the Chaiuini Chauk is 
the Jamma Manjid^ standing out boldly from a 
small rocky rising ground. It was built by Shah 
Jahan between the fourth and tenth years of his 
reign, and is one of the finest buildings of its 
kind in India. 
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T)io Kala Masjid, 8U])posc(l to liavo built 
by one of the curly Afghan sovereigiiB, and the 
mosque of Uoshan-ud-Daula, merit notice. 

To the west, beyond the walls, is a little chapel 
in honour of a Musaluian wunt, Nizara-ud-T)in, 
near whose shrine members of the late imperial 
family, up to the time of the mutiny, were buried, 
each in his own little enclosure, surrounded by 
very elegant lattice-work of white marble. 

Iron IHlUtr . — The earliest authentic information 
regarding the city is derived from the iron pillar 
of Jvuju Dhava, set up in the 'Id or 4th century u.c. 
(*U9). It consists of a solid shaft of metal, IG 
inches in diameter, and about 50 feet in length, 
but less than half its height appears above the 
ground. A Sanskrit inscription, deeply cut on 
its western face, records the story of its origin. 
Air. James Prinsep, the first decipherer of the 
legend, found that it commemorated the prowess 
of Jhija Dhava, who obtained with his own arm 
an undivided sovereignty on the earth for a long 
period ; while the lettere appear to be ‘ the tyi>ical 
cuts inllicted on his enemies by his sword, writing 
his immortal fame.’ It is the arm of fame (Kirti 
Bhuja) of Jtaja Dhava. There is anotlier inscrip- 
tion on it, which has given rise to a tradition that 
attributes the erection of the pillar to Anang Pul, 
founder of the Tuar dynasty in the 8th century 
A.D. Anang Pal ii. inatlo Dchli the Tuar inetro- 
j>olis, surrounding it with a massive lino of forti- 
lications, whoso ruins are still believed to exist iu 
the great circle of masonry lying around the 
Kutub Miuar. The date of this restoration has 
been preserved by a second inscription cut into 
the more ancient jiillar of Ibija Dhava ; ‘ In 
iSninbat 1109’ (1052 a. D.), * Anang Pal peopled 
Dilli.’ Just a ccutury later, under the reign of 
a third Anang Pal, last of the Tuar line, Dehli 
fell before VisaUleva or Bisiddoo, Chauhan ruler 
of Ajmir. The conquenir permitted the vanquished 
raja to retain possession as a vassal ; and from a 
marriage between the two houses sprang the 
celebrated Prithi - raj, the last champion of 
Hindu indopcndencc in Upi»cr India, who thus 
succeeded to the joint realms of the Tuars and the 
Chauhans. Pritlii-raj furtlier strengthened the 
defences of tlic city by an exterior wall, which 
ran round the fortifications of Anang Pal, and of 
which remains may still be traced fur a consider- 
able distance. In 1191, Shahab - ud - Din jnade 
his first invasion of Upper India. As above 
mentioned, the Jtajput ruler Pritlii-raj success- 
fully defended his kingdom for the time ; but 
two years later the Mahomedan invader returned, 
utterly overthrew the Hindus in a great battle, 
and })ut their prince to death iu cold blood. 
Kutub-ud-Din, the Siiltau’s viceroy, attacko<l 
and took Dehli, which became thenceforth the 
Mahomedan capital. On the death of 8hahab-ud- 
Din in 120G, tl»c viceroy beaunc an independent 
sovereign, and founder of the Slave dynasty, to 
whom old Dehli owes most of its grandest ruins. 

Kniuh-utl-Din's Mosque^ according to the in- 
scription on its entrance archway, was com- 
menced immediately after the capture of the city 
in 1193- It was completed in three years, and 
enlarged during the reign of Altamsli, sou-iu-law 
of the founder. Eleven magnificent arches close 
its western facade, Mahomedan in outline and 
design, but carried out in detail by Hindu work- 
inen, as the iutric^ite lace work which covers every 


portion of the arcade siifficiciitly bears witness. 
I bn Batuta, who saw the mosque about 150 years 
after its erection, describes it as unequalled either 
for beauty or extent. 

The Kiituh another celebrated monu- 

ment of the great Slave king, stands in the S.E. 
corner of the outer courtyard. It rises to a height 
of 238 feet 1 inch, tapering gracefully from a 
diameter of 47 feet at the base to nearly 9 feet at 
the summit. The shaft consists of five storeys, 
enclosing a spiral staircase, and is crowned by a 
now broken cupola, which fell during an earth- 
quake in 1803. The original purpose of the 
minaret was doubtless as a muazzan’s tower, 
whence t)ie :lsan summons to prayer might be 
iieard throughout the whole city. The site choecu 
for the moscpio was that already occupied by Raja 
Dhava ’s pillar, which forms the centre ornament 
of the inner courtyard. Around, in every direction, 
spreads a heap of splendid ruins, the most striking 
of which is the unfinished minaret of Ala-ud-Din, 
commenced in 1311. The Slave dynasty retained 
the sovereignty till 1288, when Jalal - ud - Din 
founded a new line. 

Firoz Sheth Taqhalaq removed the site of Dehli 
to a new town, Firozabad, which appears to have 
occupied the ground between the tomb of Huma- 
yun and the ridge. Amid the ruins of this 
prnice’s )>alace, just outside the modern sauth 
gat.c, stands one of Asoka’s pillars, erected in the 
3d ccutury n.c. This monolith, 42 feet in height, 
known as Firoz Shah’s lathi or club, contains a 
Pali inscription, which was deciphered by Air. James 
Prinsep. It is supposed to have been bi*ought 
from Shrughna, in A.i>. 135G, by Firoz Shah on a 
tnick to Kbi/.rabad, and thence by water to Dehli, 
then callc<l Firozabad, and set up in the courtyard 
of the palace of Firoz. Its head is now bare ; but 
so late as a.d. IGll, when William Finch wag 
there, it had a golden j»innacle, which gave it the 
name of Aliuar-i-Zarin, or golden minaret. It is 
a single shaft of pale-pink sandstone, and, like all 
Asoka’s pilhirs, is 42 feet 7 inches high, of which 
the upper 35 feet are very highly polished. 

In 152G, Baber, the sixth in <h*scent from 
Timur, was the founder of the dynasty which 
lastetl till 1857. He marched into India with a 
small force, overthrow Ibrahim Lodi, the last 
Afghan ruler, at Paiiipat, and entered Dehli in 
Alay of the same year. His son for a time was 
driven from India, but in 1555 Humayuu regained 
his throne. He died within six months of his 
re.storatiou. His tomb forms one of the most 
striking architectural monuments in the neigh- 
bourhood. Its white marble dome is a con- 
spicuou.M object for miles around. It cost fifteen 
lakhs of rupees, and Avas erected by his widow, 
Hamida Banu, who is also interred near. 

JJhool Khana . — In Prithi -raj’s capital were 
twenty-seven Hindu temples, of which several 
hundreds of richly-carved pillars still reinaiii, to 
attest both the bisto and the wealth of the last 
Hindu rulers of Dehli. The Bhoot Khana is a colon? 
uaded courtyard, the materials of which were 
obtained from the demolition of the Hindu temples. 

The Alia Durwazn^ built by Ala-iul-Din, A.ir. 
710, A.D. 1310, is a beautiful sixicimon of Pathau 
architecture. 

liounhan Charaglt^ built by Firoz Shah as a 
shrine to the memory of a famous saint, is at the 
S.W. corner of Siri or Shahpur. 
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'I'lio fortificatioim of Ta(jh(ilaq(iha(l form a 
stupendous structure. 

Tlio Shnlinuir gardens were made by the 
emperor Shah Jahan at a cost of a krj)r of rupees. 

The Zinai Masi'ni^ called also tho Kumari 
Masjid, was built by Zinat-un-Nissa, the spinster 
(laughter of Aurangzeb.-~7«iy>. Caz, See Archi- 
tecture. 

1)KIIRA» a small town in tho N.W. Provinces 
of Jiritiflh India, in lat. a(P 19' 59" N., long. 78 ’ 5' 
57" E., 2800 feet above the sea, with 7810 inhabit- 
ants. It is the principal station of the Dehra Doon 
revenue district, of 1021 sq. miles, witli 110,915 
inhabitants. The district consists of tho double 
valley of Dehra proper, and tho outlying mountain 
tract of Jaunsar Rriwar. To the S. arc tho Siwalik 
Hills, a mass of Himalayan debrk It is cut off 
from the I)oab of tho (langes and Jumna by the 
Siwalik Hills. It has been largely occupied with 
tea plantations, and many Euiopcatm rcsiue in 
tho town of Delira. Dehra seems a corruption of 
Darrah or Tai*ai, a valley, or, amongst the Hah- 
rattas, Therri, as Hhima therri, Scena then i. 'Pho 
Ganges, iiassing between this district and Gerhwal, 
pours rapidly over beds of boulder, tbrougii several 
channels, encirclingjungle-cladislcts, and dcbouche.s 
at length upon the plains at 1 lardwar. Tlu Jumna 
swec[)s round the whole south -Avestern boundary, 
and reaches the level uplands near Padshah Mahal, 
in 8aharanpur district, an ancient hunting seat 
of tho Dohti emperors. The Prahmans (10,279) 
and Rajimts (88,125) are each divided into tho 
mountain and the lowland clans. Tho liighland 
Brahmans Avill eat any kind of meat except beef. 

The Mchra race inhabit the remoter portions of 
tho eastern Doon, inferior both in physique and 
intelligence, and timidly averse to int-crcourso 
with strangers. Tlio Dorn or Ulnlin have [dingy 
black skins and woolly hair ; they form the servile 
class, only just emancipated from actual slavery 
under British rule. 

DEHKA GHAZI KHAN, a town and .a district 
in tho Dehrajat division of the Pan jab. Tlictown 
is ill a luw alluvial tract, 4 miles from the right 
or west bank of tlio Indus, in lat. 8(P3' 47" N., 
and long. 70° 49' 8" E. It commands important 
routes and the navigation of the Indus. It ]ea<ls 
to tho commercial towns of Multan and Bahawid- 
pur, which adjoin it, and is aliout equidistant 
from Amritsar and the oiadent town of Ehikarjuir 
in Sind. The district has an area of 4740 squ-are 
miles, and in 1808 had 808,840 inhabitants, viz. 
88,467 Hindus, 264,527 iMuhomcdaiis, and 1124 
Sikhs. The plain tribes arc the Nootkani, I^^nnd, 
and Dreshuk, all of them well conducted. Their 
lands arc elated as Pachad, or lan<ls irrigated by 
hill streams, and Sind, or lands Avithin the influ- 
ence of tho river. Tho latter class has enormously 
increased. The soil is a tenacious clay, fertile if 
■well irrigated, but almost entirely sterile if Avithout 
water. The canals have been greatly extended, 
partly by the chiefs of tho Balucli chans, and partly 
by tho Government. The geographical boundary 
between the Pathan and Baluch races in tho hills 
nearly corresponds with the northern limit of the 
district, and it naturally folio avh that the Baluchis 
are more numerous in Delura Ghazi Khan than in 
any other portion of the Panjab. Each clan owes 
allegiance to a feudatory chieftain or tiimandar. 

DEHKA ISMAIL KHAN, a town and a revenue 
ilistrict in the Dehrajat diviaiou of the Punjab, 


tJio town being built on the right or west hank 
of the Indus, in lat. 31° 50' N., and long. 70® 66' 
44" E. In 1808 the town had 24,906 inliabitantfi, 
a third part Hindus. TJio population of the district 
in 1808 was 894,864 souls, — 82)8,887 Musalrnans, 
48,756 Hindus, 1587 Sikhs, and 6184 others. 
Amongst the Hindus, the Arora numbered 42,087 ; 
they comprise the ])rincipal trading classes, a few 
AA'cnlthy families b ng found in the larger towns, 
tho majority being petty dealers in corn or money 
throughout tho country villages. Dehra Ismail 
Khan is the market town of the Lohani merchants. 
It is subject to alteration from the inundations of 
the river, Avhich on oJic occasion swept aAvay tho 
entire tOAvn. It is nearer to the great commercial 
city of Amiitsai* than any of the other places on 
the Indus, and lies on tlie road between it and 
Krd>ul. It is one of the eligible commercial sites 
01 the Indus. It yields iron, ^oal, and sulphur. 
— Beuf/nl ^.v. Trnua. viii. p. 250; Papers^ Past 
luilUt ((\thnl and A /'</h(intst(nt) ; Imp, Gaz. 

IJPPIHAJAT, a revenue division of the Punjab, 
lying botwi'cn lat. 28° 27' and 33° 16' N., and 
long. 60° 35' and 72° 2' 10. ; area, 15,007 square 
miles, .and pojmlation 991,251 in 1868. It com- 
prises the (listricts of Dehra Ghazi Kiian, Dehra 
Isnuiil Khan, and Bunnu. It is on tho right 
bank of tho IndiiH, bcloAv tho Salt Range, and to 
the point where thal river is joined by the Avaters 
of the Panjab. It comprises about tAvo-thirds of 
the narroAv strijA of land Avhich lies between tho 
Indus and the Sulinmu mountains, ajid extends 
from the hills and valleys of the Koluvt district to 
the Siinl frontier. I'he lower part bears the local 
name of Sind from bordering on the Indus, ami the 
iq)per that of Daman, or skirt, from its bordering 
on the Suliman mountains, 'flic country is Hat and 
in many places fertile, but to tho Avestward of the 
river there arc no wells. A fringe of cultivation 
and jungle extends along tho bank of the great 
river, and terminates, as you advance into tho 
interior, in a Hat desert country, Avhere a precarious 
supply of Avatev from tho hills affords a poor 
cuUiv.ation in the vicinity of the thinly scattered 
village.®, 'riio 'I'ank chief is a Pathsn of good 
fanuly. 'fhe naAvab of Dehra Ismail Khan belongs 
to the princely Saddozai race. South of Dehra 
I.smail Khan lies tho large tract of Dehra Ghazi 
Khan, Avluch extends as far Avesfe ns the mountains 
and along the Indus fo Sind. Its principal chiefs 
usually behaved well, even at. times when their 
brethren of the hills were in a ntate of liostility 
against British subjects. Tho plain tribe.s are tho 
Niitkani, Lund, and Dreshuk, all uf tliem avcU 
conducted ; they had a certain number of fighting 
men,bAit they Avcrc long victimized by the Bozdar 
and Gurchani. 

'I'hc Dehra Ghazi Khan district has tho Dreshuk 
and Mnzari. 

Adjoining the frontier of Dehra Gliazi Khan 
district are the Khutr.TU, Kosa, Laghari, Gurchani, 
Murri, and Bugdi. 

Dehra Ismoll Khun district, Bunnuchi, Mur- 
wati, Butani chiefs of Tank, chiefs of Kola(;hc, 
chiefs of Dehra Ismail Khan, Nutkani, Jamd. 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra Ismail Khan district 
are Sheorani, Oosterani, Knsrani, Bozdar. 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat district, Buzoti, 
Sipah, Orakzai, Zyrnoosht Afghans, Turi, 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat and Dehra Ismail 
Khan district, Waziri. ^ 
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T)ie tribes, from north to south, of the Dehrajat 
frontier come in the following order : — 

Pathaii triheg— Baluchi — Kusrani. 

Ahmadzai, Womti, Pnthan — Khetrani. 

Utnianzai, ,, Bo luck tribeg — 

Hnhaud, ,, Bozdar. I Laghari. 

Butnni. Lund. Gurchani. 

Sheorani. Kosn. | Mazari. 

Usteranah. 

— Papers^ East Lidia (Cahul and Afyhant8tan\ 
1859 ; Elphimtoiic's Caidml ; The Dcrajat^oi' Hist, 
of the Panjah ; Aitchcson\H Treaties. 

DEHWAL, in Central Oudh, a village official 
who performs some duties for the cultivators. 
Ho al^ sots up the holi, a stem of the castor-oil 
plant, and five pieces of cow-dung fuel, on the 
Basant Panchami. 

DEHWAR. Pers. A villager, a farmer. The 
Tajak race on the northern borders of Afghanistan 
are called Dehgan. The Dehwar residing with 
the Kabi, at Kalat, are supposed to be descendants 
of Tajak from Balkh. Tliey arc an agricultural, 
hard-workiug, poor people, who dwell in villages, 
and do not migrate. Their language is nearly 
pure Persian. — Dr. Cooke in Bo. vVer/. 7Vuw.v. 1 800. 

DICHWAU, also written Dewar and Deehwar, 
in Northern India, the village deity, the deity 
under whose care the village is placed ; the fjenius 
loci, to whom, at each harvest, a portion of grain 
is sot apart. The corresponding term in the north- 
west is T’lianapati, the lord of the place ; in 
lUindelkhand, Gram deota or Oramma-deva. In 
Saugor the deity is styled Miroyea, from the fact 
of his being the guardian of boundaries. The 
Dehwar is also very commonly, and even wlierc 
these local names prevail, styled Bhoomia, from 
Bhoom, land. The. occupation of the Dehwar is 
very much like that of the Jtoman Lares ruralcs, 

* qui coTupita servant, 

Et vigilant nostra Hciupor in urbe Lares.’ 

The Dehwar deities have various local names, 
such as Kuteaurce, Burnaiehu, Huinvut, Bhoom 
Sen, Chanwur, Ciishcenath, Munsa Kam, Hurdour, 
Jvutnoo, lluree Kam, Jharkhund Eesoor, Kail Sen, 
Bisharee; ofttimes tliey are tlie spirits of good 
men, of Brahmans or village heroes, but who, 
when they become objects of worship, come to be 
generally considered very malicious devils; and 
ofttimes they are nothing but mere epithets of 
the Dii majorcs. In .some places their images are 
of male, in others of female, figures. In many places 
the villagers, for fear of misrepresenting their 
Gramma deota, erect a stone without form or 
feature, like the si Deo si Dejo of the Homans, 
which ambiguous expression was addressed to their 
tutelary gods, to obviate all chance of mistake. 
The worshijp of these village gods is fixed to no 
stated day. In some places it occurs on the 14th 
of every month ; in otliera, on the full moon of 
Cheyt ; at others, on the full moon of Katik, and 
80 on. The unshapen stone or log of wood is a 
common form of the village deity of the Penin- 
sula; but Hanuman is a frequent form between 
the Nerbadda and tlic Kistna rivers ; and to the 
south is the Ai, the Amman or Amma, or some 
deified hero, or a shapeless stone from the bed 
of a river. These Dehwar or Gramma deota 


actions; Journal P. A. X, Nos. ix. and x. ; Buch- 
anan's East Ind. ii. pp. 138, 352, 478 ; Wil8on*s 
Hindu Theatre, i. p. 21, ii. p. 64. 

DEIFIED AVAliKIOKS arc largely worshipped 
in the Peninsula of India. Kama, one of these, 
was the leader of an invasion of the southern 
part of the Peninsula of India and of Ceylon, 
lie advanced into the forests of Dandakaranya, 
scattering the prior inhabitants as he advanced, 
whom ho described as Kakshasa and demons, 
driving some of them into the forests and moun- 
tain retreats, where they still reside in a barbarous 
freedom, and reducing others to the state of 
predial slavery, in which the Pariah, the Pallar, 
Cherumar, and other humbled races are now 
dwelling in the plains. To such invasions is 
Giving the circumstance that each province in 
India has its own peculiar helot race ; and each 
range of mountains and each forest tract its own 
tribes of wild savages, either wholly inde^ndent, 
or partially subject to their more civilised neigh- 
bours in the open country. We may instance the 
Pahari of the Jiajmahal hills on the banks of the 
Ganges, and from their locality westwards through 
all the races in the Vindhya hills, the Mecna, toe 
Mhair, the Bhil, the IColi, southwards through 
the Gond races in Bustar and Gondwana. Amongst 
the Santal, the Gond, the Kond, Chenchwar, 
Souriah, tlic Yanady, the Irular, the Kurumbar, 
the Beder, Kallar, to the Maleali or mountaineers 
in the south, an infinite succession of races and 
tribes, with customs and speaking languages 
differing greatly from the inhabitants in the plains, 
besides whom are numerous homeless races, as 
the Korava, Wadawar, Ycrkalwar, and Pardi. 
The ancient Sanskrit writers give other names of 
ancient races with whom the Aryans came in con- 
tact in their advance to the Ganges, some of 
which cannot now be traced. 

DEIOPEIA PULCHELLA, an insect common 
in British India. It feeds on the kernel of the 
seed of Phyrostigraa venenosum, which contains 
a poisonous principle, and the excrement of its 
larvae contains the poisonous principle of the bean 
unaltered, 

DEITY.^ See Allah ; Bhagwan ; Deo ; Deva ; 
Eswara ; Khuda. 

DEIvA-CHANG, in Caebar and amongst the 
Assamese, is a club-house for the grown-up young 
unmarried men of the tribes of the eastern frontier, 
who reside there from adolescence. The Garo 
and tribes of Central India and Archipelago also 
follow this custom. It is a town-house or bachelor 
hall, like the choultry of the south of India. 

DEKIiAN. India south of the Vindhya range 
and of the Nerbadda and Sati^ura, is termed the 
Peninsula by the British, but northern Hindus 
and ^lahomedans call it the Dakshana or Dekhan, 
meaning south. At its broadest part, in lat. 22° 
N., it is 1200 miles across, but it tapers away 
towards the south, and in lat. 7° 40' N. ends in 
Capo Comorin, the Indian Ocean washing its 
western, and the Bay of Bengal its eastern shores. 
A range of mountains runs along each side of this 
peninsula, parallel with the coast, leaving between 
them and the sea, in their whole length from north 
to south, a belt of low level land from 20 to 50 


are antc-Brahmanical ; and with respect to the j miles in breadth. These two ranges are termed 
gods of the south of India there are many cirniin- the Eastern Ghats, and the Syhadri mountains or 
stances of their worship wiiich are not of Hindu ; IVestern Ghats, and have elevations of 1200 to 
origin. Elliot, fjuotinp Bombay Literary Trans- 3000 feet resj>ectively ; but solitary mountains and 
‘ 908 
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spurs from the western range attain to 6000 and 
HOOO feet above the level of the sea. The Western 
Qhats, on the side next the sea, at places sink pre* 
cinitously to the level belt below. The Eastern 
Ghats do not fall so abruptly ; but both ranges are 
covered with thick forests, through which a few 
passes lead from the coasts into the interior of the 
country, which is upraised by the mountains into 
tablelands from 1200 to 30(X) feet above the sea, 
the general declivity of the land being from west 
to east The Bombay and Madras armies are 
distributed over the Dekban, and branch out into 
adjoining provinces. Thus the Bombay Presidency 
has its troops in Gujerat, Cutch, and Sind on the 
north-west of the Peninsula; and the Madras 
troops hold British Burma, Mysore, Travancore, 
and Cochin. Though Dekhaii signifies the 
south, as Poorub does the east, when applied to 
Bengal and its dependencies, at the present day 
the term is generally restricted to the Hydei bad 
and Dowlatabad provinces lying between Berar 
and the Kiatna, and from the Syhadri or Western 
Ghats eastwards to Telingana. The Hindus and 
British in Northern India, however, make the 
Dckhan more extensive, and regard it as including 
all the southern table-land, supported as it were 
by a triangle formed by the Satpura or sub- 
Vindhya on the N., the Syhadri or Western Ghats 
on the west, and the Eastern Ghats on the east, 
the Satpura range constituting the base of the 
triangle. The length from the Satpura range to 
Salem, and breadth from Mahabalcshwar to 
Sirguja, are about 700 miles. But if Chutia 
Nagpur bo considered as part of this great table- 
land, it may be said to extend nearly 250 miles 
further in a N.B. direction, or about 950 miles in 
all. Its highest parts are those nearest the 
Western Ghats, and in the centre of Mysore. 
Mahabaleshwar, in lat. 18*^ N,, and long.73'^45'E., is 
4700 feet ; the source of Kistna, 4500 feet ; source 
of Godavery, 3000 feet ; Poona, 1823 feet ; source 
of Manjera, 3019 feet ; and the rivers rising in 
ravines between spurs of the Western Ghats, wind 
their way through Eastern Ghats across the 
Dckhan, the slope being in that direction. The 
plains of Nagpur, 1000 feet, slope to S.E., drained 
oy Wain- Gan ga, which falls into the Godavery. 
Hyderabad is 1800 feet ; Secunderabad, in lat. 17° 
26' N., lat. 78* 33' E., is 1837 feet. Beder, in lat. 
17* 53' N., long. 77" 36' E., is 2359 feet. From 
the Wain-Ganga the surface rises towards N.E., 
where Rypur, lat 21° 12' N., long. 81° 40' E., is 
1747 feet ; source of Mahanadi, 2111 feet. Nundi- 
drug, highest in Mysore, 4856 feet, slope from 
hence on all sides, S. to Bangalore, 8000 feet ; E, 
to plains of Carnatic-Chitoor, 1100 feet; N. to 
plains of Gooty, 1182 feet; and those of Bellary 
plains, 1600 feet; Gooty plains, 1182 feet; 
Guddapah town, 507 feet ; and E. part of 
Cuddapah district, 450 feet 
A great outburst of greenstone or trap rock 
oovers all Berar from the Ncrbadda to Bombay, and 
southwards through Nirmul to Naldrug ; between 
Naldrug and Beder, and for 1 00 miles north and 
south of Beder, are great hills of laterite. T^e 
area covered by trap in the Peninsula of India 
can be little less than 200,000 square miles. 
Except the hollow of the Loonar lake, there is no 
trace of any crater in this volcanic region : 20 
miles to the east of Nirmul, and a few miles south 
of the mountains, hornblende slate occurs, resting 
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on granite and quartz rock. The countries 
through which the Gatparba and the Malparba run, 
and the lower course of the Kistna, Bhima, and 
Tumbudra, and all about Kalladgi, Kurnool, and 
Cuddapah, are formed of strata of limestone and 
clay -slate. The granitic platform of the Dekban, 
which intervenes between the Kistna and the 
Godavery, is intersected by numerous greenstone 
dykes, sometimes poiphyritic, having for the 
greater part a direction from E. to W. The 
inhabitants of this great table-land region are 
nations speaking Gondi, Mahratl, Telugu, and 
Canarcae ; and for 120 miles north-west from the 
town of Sadoshipet, running on through Beder 
and Dangapura, the three last languages join, and 
the villages are 8tyle<l Si-bliasha-basti, three- 
tongue towns. This mingling line is in the Hyder- 
almd Dominions, a State in subsidiary alliance 
formed from out of the lands of the Gond, Teliiig, 
Mauratta, and Canarese races, I'ersian and Urdu 
or Hindustani being the court languages. 

/ way on the N.W, of the Dekhan are the races 
speaking Konkani and Gujerati, to the N.E. are 
the Gond and the Uriya races, and the Kandh or 
Kondh, To the extreme south are races speaking 
Canarosc, Tamil, and Maleala, none of all of 
whom, aowever, are reckoned as populations of 
Dekhan proper. Besides, there are several un- 
ci vilised savage or serai -savage races, as the Bhil 
and the Koli of the N.W., the Khand, the Juanga, 
the Sowra of the N.E., the Ramusi of the Dau- 
latabad and Hyderabad provinces, the Dlicr, 
Mfing, Mhar, Pariah, Holar, Eskar, who are mostly 
predial slaves, the Berud near the Kolhapur state, 
the Beder population in the Raichore Doab, the 
homeless wandering Wadara, Upara, Kathadi, 
Dumar, Korawa, Yerkala, Banjara, the cowherd 
and shcpheixi Dhangar and Kurubar, the hill and 
forest Badaga, Enilar, Male Araaar, 

It was not till a.d. 1471 that the Mahomedans 
of the Dekhan extended their arms to the Northern 
Circars. At this time the Uriya raja of what is 
now the Ganjam country, died without issue, and 
bis adopted son, Mungul Rai, and his cousin 
Huraner(?) became competitors for the succession. 
During Mahmud's time (in 1^12), the Bahmani 
dominion was dismembered, and five Dekhani 
kingdoms set up. The country now known os 
the Northern Circars fell under the dominion of 
the Kutub Shahi stric, whoso capital was Gol- 
conda, near Hyderabad. That portion south of 
the Godavery became tributary without difficulty ; 
but Wifltna Doe, or Gwapati, a powerful prince of 
Orissa, who ruled in Kajamuuary and (Jhicacolc, 
withheld submiBsion, and it was not till a.d. 1671 
that his pretensions were lowered. The Northern 
Circars was occupied by the Britbh in 1706. The 
British now rule over the Ceded Districts of 
Bellary, Cuddapah, and Kurnool, over the 8. 
Mahratta country, part of ancient Daulatabad; 
and they have assigned to them all Berar. The 
Nizam holds Hyderabad; and a few small chiefs rule 
in the Central Provinces, in Gondwana, along 
the line of the Godavery, in Orissa, and near the 
Kistna river. — E/Uoi; Antd Ind, Adm. xi p. 218 ; 
RtnntUs Memoir, 

DEKHANI HEMPis prepared from the Hibiscus 
oannabinos. It is also called Ambaree. Dekhani 
brown hemp of Bombay is from Orotalarla junoea, 

DELADA, in the Malegawa temple at Kandy, w 
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the most devoutly worshij^ped relic of their religion 
which i8 poBscased by the Buddhist nations of the 
East. Long before the Christian era, it was adored 
by the Buddhist sovereigns of Orissa, and was origin 
nally deposited in the great temple of Jaganath, 
then a Buddhist foundation. Its first deposition 
in Ceylon was in the 4th century a.d. The 
Buddhists of Ceylon have a tradition that who- 
ever can succeed in retaining it must of necessity 
become the sovcrcigri of the country. The Chinese 
traveller, Fa Hian, mentions amongst the precious 
relics worshipped in the 5tli century by the Bud- 
dhists of I^dakh, a vase in which Buddha had spat, 
and one of his teeth ; another tooth was similarly 
cherished by the king of Nakia, in Afghanistan, 
eastward of Ghazni. In an adjoining monastery 
the monks preserved the cuttings of his hair and 
nails, IHiin also describes a shadow of Buddha, 
which was shown to him at Nakia, but admits his 
inability to describe the process of its preserva- 
tion. — TcJiifant'it Cajloii^ p. :2S9. See Buddha. 

DEIjAI lama lives in the Bouddha La mona- 
stery outside of Lhassa, and is believed to be the 
living incarnation of the deity. But there are 
four or five subordinate incarnations in different 
parts of Tibet and Mongolia, objects of worship 
lu the places where they reside, and by particular 
sects of Buddhists. In the centre of the Bouddha 
La is a building of four storeys, crowned by a 
dome covered entirely with sheets of gold. — 
Feiyjnssou^ p. 312. 

I)E L’lIOSTE, Captain, an officer of the 
Bombay army, author of Memoirs on Scinde ; On 
the Nerbudeia Biver; Journal of a March from 
Ahmadabad to Sukkiir, Upper Scinde; Notes on 
the Meteorology of the Phoonda Ghaut. — Dr, 
BuisVs Cat.; Bom. Geo. Trans, i. p. 22. 

DELIMA HEBECARPA, a creeper of Penang 
and Java. D. Sarmentosa, Xiwa., a shrub with 
small white flowers in panicles ; grows in the 
southern parts of Ceylon up to an elevation of 
1000 feet. — Thw. p. 21 ; Riddell; Voigt, 

DETiMI, also called Buya, a family who over- 
threw the Samani. They were from the district of 
Mazendcran, in which their founder was a fisher- 
nmu. They seized the western provinces of 
Persia, seized on Baghdad and the person of the 
khalif, and ruled (a.d. 932-1056, A.ii. 321-448) 
for 100 years over an extensive territory in hia 
name. The Amir Azan, Pelmi, built the dam 
called Band-i-Amir, the Jlendarair of Europeans. 
— Kl}di. p. 272. Sec Bendamir. 

DELPHINID^E, a family of mammals of the 
order Cetacea), or the whale tribe, which live 
in the ocean. Amongst them are the whales, 
the largest of creatures now existing ; also the 
dolphins, the porpoises, and the dugong. They 
have fin -like anterior extremities, the posterior 
extremities being absent, or rather their place 
supplied by a largo horizontal caudal fin or tail. 
They have no hair on their skin, have no outer 
car, and the bones of the neck are so compressed 
as to leave the animal without the appearance of 
a neck. Some of them cat plants, or are phyto- 
phagous ; some are zoophagous, or animal-eaters. 
Seven species of cetaceans have been described 
from the Bay of Bengal, six of the family Del- 
phinidso, the seventh belonging to the sperm 
whales, Physeteridee, and called Physeter (Euphy- 
setca) simus. The family Delphinida), or por- 
poises, has 5 genera and 14 species, viz. Del- 


himis, 8 species; Steno, 2 ajpecies; Neomeris, 
species; Platanista, 2 species; and Globio- 
cephalus, 1 species. The family Balsenidsd, or 
whales, has 4 genera and 7 species, viz. 
Balicnoptera, 1 species ; Balsena, 4 specie ; 
Physeter, 1 species ; and Phocssna, 1 species. 
Sub-order Sirenia, herbivorous Cetacea, has 1 
genus, Halicore, and 3 species. 

DELFHINiG. 

Neomeris phocenoides, Dolphin us melas, Temt. 

A dolphin of the Indian Ocean. 

Phocrena communis, Ph. KondelotU, Willoughby, 
Delphinus phocsena, Linn, Common ;^rpoi8e. 
Giftinpus s.-ikaniata, Schlcgely Sakam kuzira, JAPAN. 

Found off the const of Japan. 

O. Sieboldii, Naiso gata. Japan. A native of the 
coasts of Japan. 

G. maororhynchuB, black fish of the South Scawhalon, 

inhabits the South Seas. 

Dciphinapterus Peronii, right whale poriioiso of 
whalers. Is found on the Brazil bank, off the 
coasts of New Guinea, and the higher southeni 
latitudes. It lives in largo shoals, and its flesh is' 
esteemed a delicacy. It is black, b|it the beak, 
the i)ectoral fins, and under part of the body are 
white. 

Delphinus. — Seafaring people call the species of this 
genus bottle -nose, bottle -head, flounder - head, 
grampus, [lorpoise, sometimes even whale, ana 
give the name of dolphin to the Coryphaena, a 
sconibcroid fish which clianges colour when dyinff. 
There are several species of Delphinus recognised. 
D. delphis. The dolphin attains a len^h of 9 to 10 
feet. Greek legends make it the mend and com- 
panion of man. 

D. orca, the grampiii, measures 25 feet in length, find 
is 12 or 13 feet round. It is the most voracious of 
all the dolphin tribe. 

D. Heavisidii, hastatod dolphin, the South Sea and 
Capo of Good Hope. 

D. obscuruB, the dusky dolphin, inhabits the Southern 
Ocean and Cape of Good Hope. 

D. abusalam, Red Sea. 

D. eutropia, Pacific Ocean and Chili. 

D. Novre Ze.ilandias, the New Zealand dolphin, New 
Zealand and Capo Gable. 

D. Forsteri, Forsters dolphin. Pacific Ocean between 
N. Caledonia and Norfolk Island. 

D. Sao, inhabits Madagnscrir. 

D. longirostris, Cai>e dolpliin, about the Capo of Good 
Hope and the Southern Ocean. 

Steno Malayanus, Dolphinus plumbeus, Dussmnier, 
Cuvid' ; Delphinus Malayanus, Lcisonapud Cuvier; 
Parampuan Laut, Malay ; Dolphin ventre roux 
of l*aris Aluseum. Inhabits the Malabar coast and 
coasts of Penang^ It is numerous, and rather 
heavy in its movements, but is rarely captured, 
except by chance in the stake-nets. It cats Small 
fishes, Clupea and Glyphisidon ooelestinus, Cuvier, 
S. frontaiius, inhabits the Indian Ocean and the Pacific. 
Platanista Uangetica, Gray, Delphinus Shawensis, 
JSl. ; D. Gangcticus, Jtoxb. ; Platanista of Pliny ; 
Dauphine du Gange, F. Cuvier ; Sou-sou of India ; 
Susa of Buffon. Inliabits the Indian sees, the 
Ganges, and Irawadi. 

Halicore Dugong, Tricheohus dugong, OmcL ; Du^ngus 
Indicus, Ham, ; Indian dugong, Eno. ; Le dugong 
dcH Indes, F». Inhabits the shallows of the Indisn 
Ocean and about Ceylon, where the water is not 
more than two or three fathoms deep. It docs not 
appear to frequent the land or the fresh water. Its 
flesh is delicate. The dugonff was noticed as 
occurring in Ceylon by the early Arab sailors, 1^ 
Mcgasthencs (Fragm. lix.) and .d^lian, and sub- 
sequently by the Portuguese. It is this creature 
which has given rise to the tales about mermfflds, 
which have till the urgent day occupied the world, 
and doubtless had their origin in the tales of the 
Arab sailors. They are phytophagous, or plant- 
c.ators. 

H. Indicus, Oipcu, the Malay dugong, an inhabitant of 

tlio narrow seas of the Eastern Archipelago. 
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H. talwrnMuli, Buppell, the dugong of tUo Rod Soo, 
baa a feeble voice, nncl fceda on alg«. It is about 
ten feet long. In February and March, bloody 
battle occur between the males. Its flesh, tectli. 
and skins are utilized. 

H, aits^alis, manate of Dampier, white-tailed manate 
of Fcnnant. It is a native of the west coast of 
Australia. 

H, Ii^icus, F, Cuvier ; Tiichcchua dugong, Erxhbcn ; 
Hancorc cetacea, Illcgcr ; Halicore dugong, Cuvier 
^na Jiaffics ; Halicoro tabcmaculiim, Ituppcll; 
Dugungus Marinus, Tiedemrinn apnd Schinz, 
Dugong of Buffon. | Parampuan laut, Malay. 

Dugong, . . . Malay. | 

Under these synonyms Dr. Theodore Cantor 
unites all the above, which ho says inhabits the 
Rod Sea, the seas of the Malay Peninsula, Singn- 

g ore, Sumatra, the Philippine Islands, Moluccas, 
unda Islands, and New Holland.— Caf. Mam. 
Mm. ; E. /, C. Hartwifj ; English Cgclopuidia^ 
p. 913; Mr. Blyth in Bong. As, Soc, Journ. ; 
'lennanVs Ceylon; Dr. Theodore Cantor in Peng. 
As. Soc. Journal of 11th December 1846. 

DELPHINIUM, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Uanunculacoic, of wliich several 
species, D. ajacis, 1). Brunonianum, f). consolida, 
D. glaciale, and I). Oliverianum, occur in India 
and tho south of Asia. 

Delphinium ajacis, Linn. 

Larkspur, .... Eno. | Na-furman, . . Hind. 

Is cultivated in gardens in India during the 
cold season. Tho properties of the seeds agree 
witli those of tho stavcsacro kind. — (ySh, 
Delphinium Brunonianum, Cleg, 

Musk plant, . . . Eno. 1 Ncimri, .... Panj. 

Grows in tho Sutlej valley between Rampur 
and Snngnam, at an elevation of 14,000 feet 
Smells poworfullv of musk. — Cleghom^s Panj. Rep, 
Delphinium glaciale, Hooker^ of E. Nepal, is 
one of the most alpine plants in tho world, grow- 
ing at an elevation of 17,000 feet. It is abundant 
in the valley of the Chomiochoo near Tungn, in 
Tibet, and exhales a rank smell of musk. — Hook, 
Delphinium pauciflorum, O'Sh. 

Judwar,lliNi). of Bomday. | Nirbisi of Himalaya. 

A tuberous root in Sirmoor, witliont poisonous 
properties. Tho best comes from Lahore. — O'Sh, 
Delphinium staphisagria, />., the stavcsacre 
or lousewort, a biennial plant, native of the 
Levant, Tcncriffc, and Asia Minor. The powder 
taken internally acts as a violent catliartic and 
emetic. It is made into an ointment used for 
destroying vermin in the hair. The seeds intoxi- 
cate fish. — O'Sh. p. 168. 

DELPHOS, a town in Greece where was an 
ancient oracle and place of worship, in a cave of 
the earUi called Delphi, the word Delphi being 
synonymous with Yoni. See Delphi ; Yavana. 
DELUGE. 

Tufan, Arab., Turk. I Diluvio, . , . It., Sp. 
Ueberschwemmung, Ger. | I 

The deluge of the Old Testament was known to 
the Chaldceana, the Aryan Hindus, the Parsees, 
the Hebrews, Christians, and MabomcNlans. The 
last three religionists have their account of it in 
the 6th to the Dth chapter of Genesis, in which it 
is related how the Almighty, in consequence of the 
wickedness of mankind, brought a flood of rain 
for forty days on the earth, and destroyed all but 
Noab, his wife, his sons, and their wives, with 
pairs of all animals. 

The Cbaldeo-Babylonian narrative of the event 
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is recorded in the great epic poem of the town of 
Uruk, three copies of which were made for tho 
royal library, in the 8th century u.c., by order of 
Assur-lMini-pal, king of Assyria, from a very 
ancient copy of it in the sacerdotal library of tho 
town of Uruk, seemingly of the time of Abraham. 
The narrative follows with great exactness’ tho 
Same course as that of Genesis, which, in chapters 
vi. vii. viii. and ix., gives two different narratives. 
The cataclysm thert noticed dbrrosponds with the 
rising and overflow of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
from the middle of March to the end of May, and 26 
days later the Johovist makes Noah leave the ark. 

Berosus, who liad access to Babylonian records, 
says a god aj-ipearcd to Xisutbros in a dream, 
prophesied a flood, and bade him bury sacred 
re cords in tho City of the Sun at Sippara. Tho 
flood came, Xisuthros rolcasod birds to ascertain 
the state of tho country, tho occupants disem- 
Laiked, and recovered tho interr^^d records. 

The account which the Hindus have of the 
I delngo is described in tho Satapatha Brahmnna 
of the Rig Veda, also with variations in the 
Mahabharata in the Bhagavata Purana, in tho 
Agni Purnna, and in the Mats'^^a Purana. Tho 
first of these docs not indicate wlio was tho person 
saved; Mio IMahabharata indicates Brahma, and tho 
Puranas, Vishnu. I'he first of tho Hindu accounts 
of this is found in the Satapatha Brahmona. In 
it the 7th Menu Vaivasata one morning caught 
a fish, which told liira of the coming flood, and, 
on the advice of the fish, ho built a ship, which 
he attached to the horn of tho fish, saimd over 
the northern mountain, and attached it to a treo 
till the waters subsided, when ho found all living 
things destroyed. 

I’lie essence of the extract from the Agni Purana 
is this : — ‘ When ocean quitted his bounds and 
caused universal destruction by Brahma’s command, 
Vnivaswata Menu (Noah), who dwelt near the 
Himalaya mountains, was giving water to tho gods 
in the Kritmala river, when a small fish fell into 
his hand. A voice commanded him to preserve it. 
The fish expanded to an cnormouB size. Menu, 
with his sons and their wives, and tho sages, with 
the seed of every living thing, entered into a 
vessel, which was fastened to a horn on the head 
of the fish, and thus they were preserved.’ In 
this fable the grand northern chain is given as 
that to which the abode of the great patriarch of 
mankind approximated. 

In the Puranas it is not Menu Vaivasata, the 
7th Menu, whom the divine fish saves from tho 
deluge, but Satyavrata, the king of the Dasya, the 
man who loves justice and truth. The Bhagavata 
Purana says, ‘In seven days, said Vishnu to 
Satyavrata, the three worlds shall be submerged.’ 

The West Iranians, now represented by tho Par- 
secs, had a knowledge of a deluge, in which Yima, 
the father of tho human race, was warned by 
Ahuranaazda to hedge in a square garden (vara), 
and cause the germs of men, beasts, and plants 
to enter it, in oi-dcr to escape annihilation. 

The Greeks had two legends as to deluges, one 
connected with Ogyges, king of Bosotia, the 
other the Thessalian legend of Deucalion, who, 
by the advice of Prometheus, built a coffer, which 
floated at the mercy of the waves, and after ten 
days stranded on Mount Parnassus. The former 
seems connected witii a rise of tho lake Cupais ; 
the latter seems to relate to the whole earth. 
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The great inundation recorded in the historic 
books of China, as having occurred B.c. 2357, in 
the reign of the emperor i ao, seems to have been 
occasioned by a nae of the Hoaug-ho, a local 
event long auDaequent to the fully historic periods 
of Babylon. The date of the com- 

pletion of the worka undertaken by the minister 
Yu, to repair the damage done by this flood, lies 
between B.c. 2278 and 2062. 

DEMAVAND, in lat. OS'* 50' N., long. 62° E., 
a lofty peak on the Elburz range, between Irak 
Ajami and Mazandaran. A high road leads from 
Teheran by the town of Demavand to Ask, the 
capital of the district of I^aurijan. The hot batlia 
of Demavand are situated in this locality, at Garra- 
aair, near Gann-ab. They are two in number : one, 
the tepid bath, ia situated within 100 yards of the 
town of Ask, on the right bank of the river. It 
rises in an oval basin, measuring about 30 feet 
by 20, and about 3 feet in depth, formed bv 
deposit from the spring, which gushes up with 
great force in the centre of the basin, together 
with a considerable amount of gas. The water 
contains sulphur, iron, soda, and magnesia. The 
other spring, which is situated about two miles 
further down the valley, and on the mountain of 
Demavand, is so intensely hot (148*^), that the 
water has to be conducted through canals for 
some distance before it is collected in an artificial 
basin, in which the patients bathe. This water 
contains magnesia, iron, and sulphur in much 
larger proportions. Near Ask there ia also a 
spring of cold water, strongly impregnated with 
iron. From Aak a road leads down to the town 
of Amil, but it is extremely dangerous, lives being 
lost annually from mules and their riders falling 
over the precipice, along the face of which it runs. 
Demavand bears N. 66° E. of Teheran, about 40 
miles distant, and its pale lofty summit forms a 
mAgnificent pyramid as it shoots up from the high 
range of Elburz. The cone of Demavand is 
doubtless of volcanic origin, and consists of a 
number of ridges, which run from the summit to 
the base, leaving between them deep ravines filled 
in general with snow and ice, beneath which lies a 
mass of debris fallen from the upper part of the 
mountain. The height of the mountain is 21,520 
feet. The cone terminates in a crater about 86 
yards in diameter, which is nearly surrounded by 
jagged rocks. — Chesney^ p. 15 ; MacGregor, 

DEMETRIUS. Grecian kings, successors of 
Alexander, rulers in Syria; there were three of 
this name: — Demetrius i., surnaraed Soter, B.C. 
162 ; Demetrius ii., sumamed Nicator, B.c. 147 ; 
Demetrius ni., sumamed Eucssrus, B.c. 94. 

DEMOCRITUS, there is authority for believing, 
went to Egypt and Babylon, but his more distant 
travels to India are legendary. 

DEMODURA, a variety of the Saligrama. 
DEMON. 

Sspril, ..... Fr. I Demonio, . . .It., Sp. 
Geist Gkr. I 

Demon 'Worship is observed amongst all the 
non-Aiyan races in India, but is perlmps carried 
out to its fullest extent, and most openly, amon^ 
the Shanar people in the south of the Peninama. 
This worship has little or no similarity to any 
Hindu cultuB, being mostly directed to appease 
the ma'ignancy of evil spirits, the shades or saya 
of j^rsons who have recently died. In some parts 
of India there is a mixing up of demon and spirit 


worship and hero-worship with that of the Hindu 
deities. In the Dekhan, the deified sa^e Vithoba 
and his early expounders are extensively wor- 
shipped as local divinities. Byroba, the local 
deity of herdsmen, is largely worshipped in the 
Dekhan, as also is Kand<H)a, the deified hero of 
shepherds. Outside almost every Hindu village 
in the Dekhan, is a circle of large stones, sacred 
to Veto], a demon-god of the non-Aryan races. 
Amongst the evil genii of all India is a being or beings 
called Rakshasa, of giant bulk, terrible teeth, who 
feast on dead bodies ; and the Rakshasa is recognised 
by Aryan and non- Aryan. Thebhoot, acknowledged 
all over India, more resembles the ghost of Europe. 
The Rev. Dr. Caldwell, in his work on the devil- 
worship of the Shanar, has shown how continu- 
ously the people of India are making new deities 
or demons. On the left bank of the stream, at the 
village of Assaye, at which Sindia's artillery was 
posted during that battle, is a tree beneath 
which is tho tomb of an officer who fell during the 
battle, and his spirit is punctually worshipp^ by 
all the people of the neighbourhood. Sir Bartlo 
Frere found an order in existence at Government 
House, Dapoorie, handed down by each non-^ 
commisaioued officer, for tho native sentry on 
guard, to present arms if a cat or dog, jackal or 
goat, entered or left tho house or crossed near his 
beat during certain hours of the night, because it 
was a ghost of a former governor, who was still 
remembered as one of tho best and kindest of 
rulers. The raja of Wan party, one of that Rcddi 
race wlio liave founded small principalities along 
the banks of the Kistna river, diea in 1868 at 
Hyderabad. He had led a turbulent life, and re- 
tained to the last much of the spirit of his youth. 
At the close of that year an outbreak of cholera 
occurred in that neighbourhood, which tho people 
attributed to the spirit of Wanparty, ana they 
made a clay image of him, riding on an elephant, 
and placed near him tho clay image of a Briojari, 
and worshipped all with the Mahabali Siicrifice. 
In India, the Jan, the Gin of the Arabian Nights, 
is only known amongst tho Mahomedans. In 
Sind, the Jan resembles the Pwecca, or Puck of 
Britain ; the Jan of the Baluch bills is wayward 
and often morose, but not necessarily malignant. 
He is described as dwarfish, with largo eyes, and 
covered with long hairs, and often changes to 
the form of a camel, goat, or other animal. On 
meeting a Jan, it is essential not to be alarmed, 
to use civil language. The Jan can become the 
servant of man, and work hard. 

The deep-rooted belief in devils and in demon- 
iacal possession was proved by the mortuary 
statistics of the N.W. Provinces of India for tho 
year 1865, from which it appears that in 3463 
cases, the relatives of the deceased would assign 
no other causes of death than witchcraft, evil 
spirits, and devils. 

In Ceylon is a class of demigods, who, under 
the name of Yakshyo, are suppo^ to inhabit the 
waters, and dwell on the sides of Mount Mem, and 
who are distinguished not only for gentleness and 
benevolence, but even by a veneration for Buddha, 
who, in one of his earlier transmigrations,* was 
himself bora under the form of a Yakshyo. The 
Yakka, malignant spirits of Ceylon, are the authors 
of indefinite evil ; and the Singhalese have a demon 
or Sanne for each form of disease, who is supposed 
to be its direct agent and inflictor, and wno U 
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accordingly invoked for its removal; and others, ; alholde or gobclyn.’ The powers which tho bhoot 
who delight in the miBcrioa of nroikind, arc to be j and pvet exercise are the following : They take 
propitiated before the arrival of miy event over j)osscssion of a corpse^ and speak through its 
which their penucioue influence might otherwise mouth ; they exhibit themselves in the form 
prevail. Hence, on every domestic occurrence, as which they possessed when living ; they enter 
well as in every domestic calamity, the services of into a living man, and cause him to speak as^they 
the Kattadvi or devil-priests are sought, ancl their please ; sometimes they aflUct iiirn with fever or 
ceremonies jxjrforraed, generally with observances various other diseases ; sometimes they assume 
80 barbarous as to be tlie most revolting evidence the forms of ani^’^als, and frighten people by 
still extant of the uncivinsed h,'d>its of the Sin- suddenly vanishing in a flasli of fire; Bometimea, 
ghalese. Especially in easfs of sickness end dang(*r remaiiiiug invisible, they speak in whispers. A 
the assistance of the devil-fhin(!cr is im])liciti;/ bhoot has been known to come to fisticuffs with a 
relied on. An altar^ decorated w ith goarlnnds, in man, and to carry a man off and set him down in 


erected within sight of the ytatient, and on tloH an 
animal, frequently a cock, is to be sacrilieed for 
his recovery. Another kind of demon-worship iu | 
Ceylon is a debased form of Hinduism, wdierc thn 
priest or ICapua is the performer. i 

Afr. Forbes, in the Has Mala (p. d7Hb nays the j 
bhoot and jTCt of Ciijerat are believed to i .'<idc 
in the place whcn‘ fuiicnd jhles arc erected, in j 
trees whiel) are not need for sacrificial purposes, 
such i\» t he tarrnirir.d and tlui acacia, in rlesert j 
places, at the spot wdiero a death has occurred, or | 
at rrosB-roads. — for which reason peopK. set at , 
these places food for the use of the bhoot. Ho is 
most at a loss for water to dnuk. The nipo of 
his throat is, it is raid, the sizt' 'd the eye of n 
iieedh', ami lie is continually thirsty enough to 
drink twelve gaHons of water, d'iu* watchmen of 
Wurooa Deo, liowever, arc stationed wlicrever 
tlierc is water, to jircvent tlie bhoot from drink- 
ing, and the thirst is tliercforc as continual as it 
is intoiise. The bhoot fet'd upon all kinds of 
refuse. The goblin of the best cla.ss— he, that is 
to say, whose funeral ccrenmnivs have been duly 
Performed, but wh«.> h<as been, debarred from , 
iberation by his own intense, affection for j 
earthly objects — is called a ‘ Poorwuj Deo, and j 
resides in his owm house or iu a saerod fig-trcc. | 
The Foorwuj De-O, ]ik(i the. Ftriiscmi Lap or the | 
Grecian hero, is regard'.'d as hovering aoout lu.s i 
former abrnle, averting dangers from the inhabit- 
ants, and bestowing l>)e!-V‘ung» upon them. He | 
frequently appears in the character of a serjirnt, j 
ana is tnen treated with great respect by the , 
inmates of the house near which he resides, it j 
is a common belief in Gujerat that serpents arc | 
adways to be found wherever a hoard in buried, | 
and that these arc the bhoot of the deceased i 
owners, who have reinaiucil upon earth from | 
afifcctioii to their wealth. The Arabian Jin also 
frequents cross - roax.is ; an*.! the fairies of the 
Scottish lowlands carry bows made of the ribs 
of a man buried where three lairds’ lauds meet, 
as in A Midsummer Night’s Dream (Act in. 
Bee. 2) : 

‘ Damned Bj'nits all, ^ 

That in cross- ways riT\il Moods have burial. 

* Deacrt places ’ in Gujerat correspond ex- 
actly with the ‘ dry places ' (ccvvhpcji^ 
assigned to the evil spirits in Matthew' xn. 4o, 
Luke xi. 24. The custom of placing fr)od for 
spirits is very general throughout the world. In 
dialogue of Dives and Pauper, printed by 
KicUard Pynsou in 1 U):3, among the superstitions , 
then in use at the beginning of the year the | 
following is mentioned: * Mlc that take node t<j 
dysmal dixyes, or use iiycc observances in the 
newc niooiic, or in the newe ycore, as watms ol 
meteor drynko by-niglitc on the bcnche to lecie 
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a <1i‘-iaut place. It is even said that women arc 
aonK'tjinoK found with child by bhoots. 

The Jain Shastms teach a different doctrine in 
legard to spirits from that which is taught by the 
Ihiinnas. They assert that there arc eight kinds 
of \*yuntur Deo, and eight of 'Wau-Yyuntur Deo, 
who reside below the earth. Each of these has 
tw»> lud ra, or sovereigns, ruling respectively the 
nui.'iern and southern regions, and who are in 
colour black, white, or blue. The Vyuntur ami 
^V;ul-Yyulltl.r Deo appear upon eartb, where they 
po.^:^eK.s the bodies of men, exhibit themselves in 
various shapes, and perform many strrngo feats, 
whence their common name of Kootohulcc (or 
! snrprisin;.'-) Deo, Helow them reside the Hhuwuii- 
I pntcc Deo, who also sometimes appear on earth. 

! below these, again, are the Narkina or infernal 
j s])irit,s. Aliove this earth, in the atiHOspbcrc, five 
I kinds of ‘ Deo of splendour’ reside, the sun, moon, 

I stars, and otliers. Above them, in twelve Deo 
j Loka, tl«e Deo who ride in chariots dwell ; tlicse, 
sometimes drawn by their own desire, or com- 
pelled by^ charms, appear in the world, but they 
do iiann to no one. Above them arc nine claves 
of (irivek, and five of Uuootiir Vimani. They 
are of great power, and never visit the earth. 
Men who have lived a life of austerity and 
righU’OUsncsa arc )>orn again iu these classes of 
u])per or lower Deo, but the sinner is not born in 
them. Of old, a man who had performed the rite 
of ^ IJthuin ’ by fasting for three days, acquired 
the ))ower of tytlling the Deo to him ; but now, it 
is said, those Deo never visit the earth at any one’s 
call, 

III Gujerat, where people wish to prevent the 
removal of a jungle tree, they paint a trident uixni 
it with veriniliou, o^, if that be iuconvonient, 
throw down a number of stones at the root of tlm 
tree. Y^hoever, after this, passes oy, is sure to 
add a stone or two to the hea[), believing the 
place to be the residence of a bhoot. If ston(» 
arc not easily procurable, a bit of old rag is 
thrown bo as to adliere to the tree, and every one 
wlio passes by follows the example once set. 
They cjill the spot the ' llng-unclo’s.’ In places 
where trce.s are scarce, these ‘ uncles ’ are very 
cominoii, .and people are much annoyed with the 
dread of toucliing them. The name * uuclo ’ ifl 
given to the bhoot liy women as a term of respect. 
Men arc lestx sujiersutious. Similarly, whenever 
in any place there is a liillock or mound upon 
which a few stones have been piled one above the 
other, every passer-by considers himself bound to 
add a stone to tiie iieap, considering that the spot 
is the residence of some Deo, and that if any one 
1 nvisc a little temple there his house will flourish. 

I Such monunieiUs are also r;ct up in places where 
I a person iais been slain or wounded, Cairns^ of 
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thia kind or© frequently connected with the 
dead, — 

* On many a caim’fl p^Rinidl, 

Where urns of mighty cliieffl lie hit!/ 

— Rasamala^ lHudn AnnaUy ii. pp. 370, 887; 
Brwid's Jlindu Annals^ ii. p, ,378. See Amma ; 
Dchwar; Devils ; Devil-Worship. 

DENAR, a coin of Turkish Arabia. It is the 
denarius of the Roraans. Dirhem is the drachma, 
and Fo.lus (in the sincrular) is the follia of tlie 
Romans (Ousoley’s 3'ravels, ii. p. 400). The i 
denarius was reauced by Aii^istus Cceaar from I 
00 to 60 grains, and by Constantino to 40 grains, 
^Pritisep; J B. J, S., Sept. 18,32. 

DBINDENO. Malay. Jerked beef; animal 
muscular fibre, pnrserved by drying in the sun, 
nearly the only mode of curing flesh in the Archi- 
pelago. Dendciig is made of the flesh of deer, 
oxen, and buflaloos, and by the Chinese of that 
of the w'ld hog. It is a considerable article of 
native trade. — Crnu\fvr(Cs Diet, p. 120. 

DENr>T?()BIUM, a gemis of air-plants of the 
natural order Oreldaccce, whicli occur in Bouth- 
eafitern Asia imd Australia. 

album. drnNiflorum. i macroatachyum. 

fxegregatum, doniulanB. | Paxtonii. 

alpfiRtro. fihfonrie. l)cndulum. 

nurcum. formosiun. I jiicTardi. 

barbatulum. fl.avum. I puIcJicllum. 

bicamcratun. Gihsonii. , piimilum. 

Cambridgeanum. graniiiiifoUum. j purpurcum. 

candidum. lictcrocarpurri. j rainosissimum. 

oalceoluB. Heynennum. . i secundum. 

cocnilcacenR, linmilia. I stuposum. 

cla' utura. .TenkinsU. sulcatum, 

onimcnatum. Jerdonianum. | tcretifoliuno, 

ohrysnnthiim. ) longicornu. ' 

The most interesting of the air-plants on the 
Tenassoriin coast is a dendrobiuin, the flowers of 
which arc white, with a yellow lip, three or four 
inches in diamebT, and exquisitely fragrant. The 
plant blossoms in Afarch, but it flowers to the 
close of October, and may be seen whitening 
under the emerald foliage of the groves nearly 
six months of the year. The Burmese call it the 
silver flower. 

Dendrobium Ccraia. 

Shih huh, . , . Chin. | Hwang-ts’au, . . Cum. 

This Chinese species of dendrobium grows on 
stones.— ; Masm. 

DENDROCALAMUb VilGANTEUS, Munro, 
of Malacca and adjacent islands ; one of the 
mightiest of all bamboos. — V. Mueller, 
DENDROCALAMUS IIAMILTONII, Nees, 
ascends the Himalayos from 2000 to 6000 feet, 
and rises 60 feet high. Its young shoots are edible. 
— Brandis; Kurz ; V. Mueller, 
DENDROCALAMUS STRICTUS. Nees, 


Bambnsa stricta, Roxh. 
B. vcrticellRta, RotUcr, 


B. pubescens, Lodd, 
NaHtus BtrictUB, Smilh. 


Male bamboo, 


Eno. I Sadhanapu voduni, . Tsl. 


DENDROCALAMUS TULDA. JVee4i. 

Bambusa tiilda, Roxb. I Peka bans, l^a bans, Hind. 
Tulda bann, . • . Bbno. | Bashine bans, . . „ 

The common baralxio of Bengal. Its tender 
shoots are used as pickles. 

DENDROCITTA RUFA, a pleasingly coloured 
rufous tree magpie, of all India. 

DENDROCYCNA, a genus of water -fowl, 
known in India to sportsmen as the whistling 
duck. They are common to the northern and 
southern hemispheres. SeoAves; Birds. 

DENDROPHIDiE, a family of harmless snakes, 
consisting of the following genera : — 

OonyoBoma oxyccphalum, BoiV, Andamans, Assam, 
Pegu, Mergui. 

O. grniuincum, Ounth.t Kbaaaya. 

G. ra^natum, Oraif^ Khassya. 

Dendrophis pictu*, Gmel^ Bengal, Assam, Andamans, 
Arabia, Begu, Malacca, 
lihodopleuron, Schl.^ Amboyna. 

ChryBopaocloa ornata, 6’Aato, Shang-liai, Malncoa. 

The Dendrophis genus is common, known as 
tree-snakes, the name being from the Greek, 
Dcn<lron, a tree, and Ophis, a serpent. They are 
[ also called whijp-snakes. 

DENG I is the common passage and ferry boat 
on the river Ganges. It is a comfortless rickety- 
looking boat, and dangerous to travel in. Caught 
by the bore even in the middle of the river, if 
crowded, the dengis are swamped. The punsui 
is a light and fast boat, longer, broader, and 
sharj^r than the dengi, and more ooinfortable. 

DENGUE, fugitive and erratic epidemic 
rheumatism. This disease, when it first ap- 
peared in tlic British AVest India Islands, was 
called the dandy fever, from the fitiffness and con- 
straint which it gave to the limbs and body. The 
Spaniards of the neighbouring islands mistook the 
I term for their word Dengue, denoting prudery, 
which might also well express stiffness, and hence 
the term Dengue became at last the name of the 
disease. 

DENKENACOTTA, the finest forest in the 
i Salem collcctomte of the Madras Presidency. It 
contains sandal-wood and acha-wood. — Cons, Rep, 

DENMARK, a kingdom in the north of Europe. 
Tranquebar was the first possession of the Danes in 
India, It was purchased by them from a raja of 
Tanjore. They also held Serarapore in Bengal, 
Porto Novo on tlie Coromandel coast, Eddova 
and Kolchery on the Malabar coast, and other 
forts and factories. On the 22d February 1846, 
for £125,000 sterling, Denmark ceded, by treaty, 
all its Indian nossessions at Balaaore, Tranquebar, 
and Frederick’s Nagore, or Serampore. 

DEN WAR, a name given by Mr. Hodgson to a 
border tribe between Nepal and the Bhot country. 
See Chepang ; Ilaiyu. 

DEO, Dev, Deva, Dewa. Sansk. A god, a 
deity ; hence Dewalai or Dcwal, a house of idols, 
a temple, a pagoda. It is the Zeus of the Greeks 
and Deua of the Romans, and is possibly the 


The male bamboo has nearly solid stems, and is original of the name of Siva, often called Seo, 
much in use for spear-sliafts, building purixjses, Sheo, Shev, or Shcb ; Devi is a goddess. Deo is 
and many other uses. It is absent from Ceylon, also used to designate a demon, an idol, genii, 
except in a cultivated state. It is very general giant, a spirit, shade, or ghost, and a hobgoblin, 
throughout the Madras Presidency, on tne dry The village tutelary deity or Dehwar of Hindu- 
slopes of the mountains up to 8000 feet elevation, stan, the Gramadeva of S. Indus, has a portion 
It IB common Bombay, Bengal, and Burma, of grain set apart at each harvest. It is commonly 


and extends to Singapore and Java. It flowers represented by a slumeleBs stone, but has distinct 


frequently, Colonel Boddomc believes every year, 
and does not diefdown after flowering. — Beddome, 


names, as Bhum -sen, Katcawari, Hanwat, Hari Ram. 
In his concluding letter on Comparative Philo- 
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logy, Professor Spiegel illustrates from that source 
the Indo-Gcrmanic notions of the deity. Dova, 
Sanskrit, Latin Deus, denotes shining, glittering. 
It is an appellativo, and occurs in the plural as 
often as in the singular ; whence it has justly been 
inferred that even before their separation the Indo- 
Gertnans were polytheists ; likewise Bhaga, the 
distributor, is used also in the plural. Well-attested 
names of deities are connected with Deva. Dyatis 
is heaven ; Apam napat, aqiiarum iiepos, is the 
generative power residing in the waters. See 
Dehwnr ; Demon ; Devil, 

DEO, seat of the Deo rajas, one of the most 
ancient families of Bclinr, in the Aurangabad sub- 
division, Gaya district. They trace their descent 
from the Kanas of Udaipur (Ofxleypore). Four 
gcneratioiiB of unswerving loyalty to the East 
India Company and the Queen Empress have been 
rewarded by liberal grants of land and villages ; 
and Sir Jni Prakasli iSingh, K.C.S.l., reccivcu the 
title of Maharaja Bahadur, with a Knight Com- 
manderKhip of tl»e Star of India, for his services 
ill 1857, It is the scat of a famous temple, at 
which thousands of r) 00 ])le congregate twice a year, 
to hold the Ch’hat festival in honour of the sun- 
god. — Imp. Ofiz. 

DEOBANl), from Dco-ban, a sacred gr^vc ; a 
small town in 8aliarun()ur district, N.W. Provinces, 
of the same name. Half a mile from the town is a 
small lake, the Devi-k und, whose banks arc covered 
with tempies, gliats, and sati monuments, which 
are much frequented. 1 )eoband is of Hindu origin, 
with a legendary history of 8000 years. The 
Pan day a are sjvid to have })aRscd their first oxilo 
within its precincts. The fortress w.as one of the 
earliest to fall Ix forc the Mnsalman saint, SMar- 
Masaud Ghnzi. A religious assembly takes place 
yearly in a neighbouring wood. — Imp, Gaz. 

DEODAR. Hind. The Cedrus dcodara, Lon- 
don, is a valuable timber tree in the forests of tho 
N.W. Himalaya under tho l*anjab Government, 
and in the Feudatory States of Jumuiii and Kash- 
mir, in tho Linwa and Uj divisioiiP, on tho Itfinks 
of the Chennb, with tho Bhutna, tho Marni Ward- 
wan, tho JJiclum below Barainula, also the 
Kishenganga. The cones of the deodar are 
identical with those of the cedar of Lebanon ; 
tho deodar has generally longer and more pale 
bluish leaves and weeping brandies, but these 
characters seem to be unusually developed in Eng- 
lish gardens, for several iiersons, well acquainted 
with the deodar at Simla, when asked to jioint it 
out in tho Kow Gardens, have indicated the cedar 
of Lebanon ; and when sliown the deodar, declare 
that they never saw that plant in the Himalaya. 
Deodar is also applied to the Chickrassia tabu- 
laris lind Juniperus excelsa; and in Kulu and on 
the Beas, dcodara is applied to tho Cupressus 
torulosa and tho Sethia Indica. — Hooker's Him. 
Jour. ii. p. il. 

DEO-DHANGA, or holy hill, is a peak in lat. 
87^^ E., upwards of 29,000 feet high ? Deo-dhanga 
and MountEverest, 29,002, arc about 100 milesN.E. 
of Khatmandu ; both arc midway between Gosain- 
than and Kangchun, — Be»g. A.h. Soc. Jour. 1856. 

DE0-GHANTA. Hind. Sacred metal bells. 

DEOGHUR, or Byjnatli, is a small town in the 
zilla of Birbhum, famous for its temples, visited 
every year by thousands of pilgrims from the 
Noili-West Provinces of India. It is situated in 
the great table-land which extends from near 


Bardwan to Dunwa Ghat, in Behar. Granite, 
syenite, and gneiss, traversed by greenstone dykes, 
are the prevailing rocks around. Veins of loail 
ore, partly pure, partly in tho state of galena or 
swlphurct, traverse, the principal copper vein at 
right angles. Both have been analyzed, and found 
of remarkable richness. The nearest coal is forty 
miles off ; tho nearest point on tho river where tlio 
ore could bo shipred for Calcutta is sixty, tho 
road being tolerable all the way. The copper 
might in all likelihood bo separated from tho 
malachite by stamping and washing. 

DEOGIRI, now caUc<l Dowlatabod, is about 12 
miles from Aurangabad, in tho Dckhan; is a 
8carpc<l rock of considerablo height, with a road- 
way leading up through the rock. Its position is 
commanding, and from tho most ancient times 
was a stronghold of tho rulers in that imrt of 
Iniba. Tho name seems to Imvo been sometimes 
written Dcoghur. Ala -ud- Din, nephew and 
general of Jaial-iid-Diii, in a.d. 1294 swept across 
the Nerbadda and captured Dcogiri, and besides 
money and jewels, obtained the cession of Ellichpur 
and its dependencies, and tlic raja was further to 
jx'iy tribute a.mually. Ala-ud-Din, on his return, 
was met by his uncle, Sultan Jalal - nd - Din 
Khiiji, whom )io assassinated, 1295, ns ho was 
pattcfl on the cheek, and then ascended the throne. 
Subs<*qnently lie invaded and conquered Gujorat, 
and look its beautiful rani, Kamala Devi, into his 
household. About a.t>. 1300 be repulsed an 
invasion of the Moghuls under Katallagh Khan. 
In A.D. 1303 ho captured tho fort of Cliittoro, but 
was immediately rccullod to check an invasion of 
the Moghids, whom ho repulsed a third and fourth 
time in 1305 and 1306. In 1306 ho sent Malik 
Kafur, his general, a eunuch, and who had been 
the slave of a merchant at Cambay, to chastise the 
raja of Dcogiri, which Kafur ettected, and also 
subdued tho Mahrattoa. In a.d. 1309 3fahk 
Kafur captured Warangal, then the capital of 
Tolingana. In 1310 he reduced Belal-Deo, raja 
of the Karnatic, with whom tho Bclal dynasty 
ended. He overran tho whole of the eostoni 
provinces as far as liamisscram, opposite Ceylon, 
where ho erected a mosque to cominonaoratc his 
victories; and in a.d. 1311 ho returned to Dohll, 
laden with plunder. In 1312 he despatched Kafur 
a second time to punish Ram Deva, king of 
Dcogiri, and son of tho former Ram Deo, who was 
put to death, and the kingdom annexed. He 
next carried his arms over all tho Mahratta terri- 
tory and the Kamaiic, and soon after died.—- 
Brigffs Nizam. See Dowlatabad. 

DEO-KORA, the household god of the Gnro 
race. It is a small bell-metal dish with embossed 
hgures, hungup in the house and worshipped, and 
sacrifice offerca. See Doo-Ghanta. 

DEOLEE, in Rajputana, in lat 26° 54* N., 
and long. 74° 53' E., is tho headquarters of the 
Haraoti and Tonk ]>olitical agency, comprising the 
states of Bundi, Kotah, 'J'onk, Jhallawur, and 
Shahpura. It is 57 miles B.E. from Nasseerabad. 

DEO MUNNl? sacrod bea<ls of Assam. 

DEOOLA arc temjdea sacred to Jaganath ; 
they rise from the foundation in a gradual slope 
like a sugar-loaf, with lui iron image of Garuda 
on the piuiiaclc. These U'uiplcs, uiado of brick, 
are ascended by a flight of steps, and contain only 
one room. The wonl is Dco-nlaya, the House of 
God. * 
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DEO-PANI, a stream wlucb fulls into tbo 
Brahma Kiuul. 

DEO PATTAN, a district in the SAV. of India, 
in which %as the temple of Soinaimth taken by 
Mahmud of Ghazni in 1024, 

DEOPRAYAG, a village in the Garhwal dis- 
trict of the NAY. Provinces, in lat. 8' N., and 
long. 78® 39' E., at the confluence of the Alakimnda 
and the Bhagirathi, and 22CG feet above sea-level. 
The united stream takes the name of the Ganges, 
and the point of junction forms one of the five 
sacred halting -places in the pilgrimage which 
Hindus make to Himachal. The village is perched 
100 feet above the water’s edge, on the scarped 
side of a mountain, which rises behind it to a 
Jicight of 800 feet. The great temple of Rama 
Ghandra, built of massive nnccmcntcd masonry, 
stands inK)n a U'lrace in the upper i)art of the 
town, and consists of an irregular pyramid, capped 
by a white cupola with a golden ball and spire. 
Religious ablutions take place at three basins, 
excavated in the rock at the point of junction of 
the holy streams. 

DEORA is the tribe of the Sarohi princes, 
chiefs of Abu and Sarohi. It is a branch of the 
Chauhan Rajputs, whose cradle is said to be on the 
summit of Abu, whence they spread over the regions 
skirting the Aravalli to Ajrnir, esbiblishing many 
minor principalities, as Nadol, Jhalor, and others, 
long before the Rahtor of Jodhpur had set foot in 
Maroo, but were yet enjoying all the j>oinp of 
royalty in the splendid city of Kauauj. Sarohi, 
Abu, and Chandravati then appertained to the 
Framara race ; nor was it until the tliirtecnth 
century that the uncle of Kaua Deo, prince of 
Jhalorc, treacherously obtained possession of the 
former with its dependencies, by the slaughter of 
the Framara race. The city, now the residence 
of the Dcora princes, is comparatively of modern 
date, the ancient Sarohi lying behind a second 
range of mountains. The Rahtor and Deora are 
the bravest of the Itajput races, Achilgarh, or 
the immoveable castle, is the name of the fortress 
of tlie Deora. — TotVs Tr. p. Gl ; Uojasthnn^ ii. 
pp. 30, 57 ; Annals of Mi!U'ai\ p. 334. 

DEORHI. Hind. A threshold, a household ; 
the household of a person of rank, generally of a 
Mahomedan noble, answering to the Bab of the 
Constantinople palace, on the Forte, also to the 
foot of the throne. 

DEORI, priests of the Aka race. Dcoshi, the 
sacrificial priest of the Kooch. Deota, a deity. 

DEOTSA, a small plateau or table-land adjoin- 
ing that of Balti. It and the Haiti table-land form 
a territory 60 miles long and 3G broad, and are 
part of the territory of Balti. It is high above 
the forest line or birch region, and tenanted only 
by the marmot, with a few dwarf willows and 
herbaceous species as its plants. It is a thinly- 
inhabited steppe, 13,000 feet above the sea-level, 
between Skardo and Kashmir, belonging to Balt- 
istan. — Vifjne. 

DE PAYVA. See Fedro da Covillam, 

DERA BULLU, a small territory in the Kouen 
Lun valley, in Turkestan ; the valley of the Yark- 
and river, near this, is 16,883 feet above the sea, 
in lat 86® 49' N., and long. 77® 31' E. 

DERAH or Diorah, Hind., answers to Chur 
in Lower Bengal, and signifies the long rich 
alluvial flats which gcncriuly lino the banks of 
sach rivers as the Gunduk, the Ganges, and the 


Kosai, and increase, diminish, or completely melt 
away, owing to the action of the stream in the 
rainy season. 

HERE AH. Hind. Bhera, Maiik. A wood of 
the Nagpur forests, of great strength ; the average 
logs are from 6^ to lOJ feet long, and from 2 
to 3 feet in girth. It has a winding, and, as it 
were, netted grain, from which, us well as the 
extraordinary toughness of its fibres, butchers 
invariably use it for chopping blocks . — Captain 
Sankey. 

DERI, a dialect of the Persian language, which 
is used by the Zoroastrians in Persia ; it is not the 
Zend. It is also described as an ancient dialect of 
Persian spoken at Balkh, but also as the modem 
Persian tongue. It is derived from the Parsoe, 
which displaced the rougher Pchlevi, though 
Pchlcvi is still used in the sacred writings at 
Slier wan. 

DES, Desa. S.\nsk. In Rohilkhand, the Des is 
the cleared villages on the borders of the Tcrai ; in 
the Himalayan regions it nieans the plains of 
Hindustan. lYitli the Mahrattiw, it means tho 
country between the Sybadri and Balagbat hills, 
the Karnatic and tho Godavery river ; it also 
means any plain, open, or champagne country. 
In tho Dekhan it is used to signify a chanijiagne 
country. Of the words derived from it and its 
otlier applications, Des is a native country; 
Desmukh and Dcspnnde arc Mahratta revenue 
officers; Desai, a Buperintendent of a district; 
Desastha, Desath or Deshasth, a Mahratta Brahman ; 
Par-desi, a foreigner. 

DESERTS of Asia, biaban of the Persians, and 
Chul of Turkestan. A chain of deserts extend from 
the Canary Islands in tho Atlantic Ocean to the 
Yellow Sea, crossing Africa and Arabia, through 
part^ of Central I^crsia, Scistan, Korasan, Afghan- 
istan, and Baluchistan, onwards to tho east of tho 
Indus, into liajputana ; and the link, broken by tho 
Himalaya, is found in the great «uid soa of the 
Gobi. They are mostly uninhabitable, from the 
absence of water and the intense heat, but have 
occasional onsos of rich vegetation, where water 
^rings occur, or whore tho Nile, tho Tigris, tho 
Euphrates, tho Indus, and their affluents enrich 
the country. To the westward, the seas of sand 
of tho African and Arabian wastes are seldom 
raised above, often sink below, tho level of tho 
ocean. To the eastward of the rich tract in Persia, 
Kerman, Seistan, Chinese Tartary, and Mongolia, 
the desert consists of series of plateaux, having 
from 3000 to nearly 10,000 feet of elevation. 

The Eastern Desert of Egypt ^ near Jabl Gyr, has 
ancient green, red, and purple porphyry quarries 
at Jabl Dakkan (Mons Porphyritis) ; and breccia 
quarries occur at W adi Keuch, which were worked 
in tho time of the first Osirtosen, supposed to have 
been the Pharaoh who ruled over Egypt in the 
time of Joseph. 

The Desert of Arabia extends from where the 
bonlers of Syria touch the Euphrates in tho north, 
to near the coast of Hadramaut in the south. It 
is continued between Syria and the Euphrates: 
between Hejaz and Jabal Shammar and th^ Najd 
provinces, and between Yemen and Oman, and 
again on tho cast, between the provinces of Najd 
and A1 Hasa on the Persian Gulf. 

There are oases in this desert, and in the winter 
and after rains are scattered patches of grass, and 
the Bedouin find pasture on tho borders ; but in 
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the hot seftson tho sun pours down its heat in 
unopposed fiercenesB. That part miscalled the 
Syrian desert by Europeans, was tho Arabia Dcserta 
of Ptolemy, and is now known as Al Hammnd. 
That in the neighbourhood of Damascus is called 
Radiyah us Sham. 

The DcmH of Syria lies between Mesopotamia 
and the coast region of Syria and its southern part, 
Palestine. It is a great chalk plateau, about 1800 
feet above the sea, bounded on the west side by 
a great depression. 

Desert of Kharazm. — Between the Caspian and 
the Oxus is a desert tract of firm gravel, broken 
into undidations, and covered with a rich pasture 
of aromatic herbs, and water is found in some of 
tho hollows on its surface. It is known as the 
desert of Khiva or Kharazm, also as the Regan, 
and from June to September is liable to destruc- 
tive hot winds, in which man and beast perish, 
oven the hardy camel perishiug miserably. The 
Baluchi call this wind Julo, the flame, also Bad-i- 
Simoom, or the poison wind. Tliere is great heat 
of skin, c^uickly ending in death. Tho approach of 
the wind is ushered in by an oppressive calm in 
the air, and a degree of heat that affects the eyes ; 
the preca\ition tiion adopted by travellers ie to 
cover themselves over, and lie prostrate on the 
earth. Pottinger says (Travels, p. IJG) ttat any 
cloth, however thin, will obviate tho deleterious 
effects of the Bad-i>Simooiu on the human body. 

Tho (heat Salt Desert of Central Persia is 
called the Daria-i-Kavir. It stretches north and 
south across tho eastern part of that country from 
Nishabor in the north, to Kirman on the south, 
and sinks to its lowest level opposite to the Seistan 
basin. It may be below the sea-level, and is 
certainly not far above it. It is the princiual of 
tho Kavir or Kafeh salt swamps of Persia. 
Wherever the alluvial soil of the Persian plateau 
is exposed to sufficient moisture, either by the 
overflow of rivers, by surface drainage from the 
lulls, or by the want of sufficient slope to carry 
oflF desert rainfall, a saline efflorescence is produced, 
whicli, forming a thin whitish crust on the surface, 
retains tho moisture beneath for a considerable 
time, and thus creates in winter and spring a 
treacherous and impassable bog. About lat. 34 N. 
it is 6 miles wide. 

The (ireat Desert of Khorusan commences eJist 
of Kooin, and stretches almost due c.'ist to the 
north of Khoor. From near this it turns to the 
south, and gradually lessens in w'idth. At its 
broadest, S. of Damghan, it is about 150 miles 
broad, but g merally where t he roads cross it its 
breadth is from 80 to 100 miles. It is a barrier 
more difficult than any mountains in N. Persia 
and Khorasan (MacGregor, Kborasan), a desert 
plain without one blade of grass, one leaf of any 
kind, or living thing of any sort. Its dark soil is 
covered with a thick saline efflorescence, which 
glitters painfully on the eyes, and is felt crunch- 
ing tinder the feet. Hero and there are darker 
moist patches. The Kavir is honeycombed with 
holes about 9 inchec deep, and the size of a man s 

Desert of Kizl-Koom (red sand) extends 
over%n area of 35,000 square miles. . , , 

The desert called or Refii-i-BtdurA- 

istan, on the S.W. part of Afghanistan, extends 
from the highlands of Kalat to the boundary or 
Sarhad mountains south of Seistan. It extends 


from the Musliti raugo in the south, to the 
of Kandahar on the north, where it ends in a t^lt, 
ten or fifteen miles wide, of high desert cliffs, 
called Choi or dry land. The nomades pasture 
their cattle there in winter, as it produces a rich 
pasture at that season of the year. 

The Great Indian Desert ^ on the eastern side of 
the Indus, lies between Sind and Kajputana. It 
is a sandy tract, but is covered with shrubs, and 
in places small tr es grow, Tho ponulation is 
thin, but villages are found throughout; and 
immense herds of camels, cattle, sheep, and goats 
are pastured. It is entirely destitute of streams 
of water, with but few hills of rock, and a large 
portion of tho surface consists of sandhills of 
considerable height, called Thar or Thurr, or 
T’hul. When rain falls, crops of bajra (Penicillaiia) 
are raised ; and when they fail, the population 
live princijially on the milk of cattle and on 
imported grain. Throughout the sandy tracte 
of this desert the vegetation consists of the Calli- 
gonum polygonoides (Phog, Hind. ; Tob, Sind.\, 
Ai^rua javanicn (Bbui, Hind. ; Bahusa, Sind.), 
Anabasis multiffora (Lana, Hind.), and Mart, 
a coarse grass growing in tufts, abounding on 
the sandhills, and spreading for miles on tho 
plains. Phog and Bhui, also Orthanthcra viminea 
(Kip, Hind.), are peculiar to the sandhills. Be- 
tween the sandhills, Calotropis procera, balvadora 
Pcrsica, Acacia rupestris (or Kojri), Cappana 
aphylla, Zizyplms jujuba, and a few other plante, 
arc commonly found. After rain, numerous herbs 
spring up, and a grass called Brut (? Cencbnis 
bifiorus), tho spiny seeds of which attach them- 
selves to one’s clothes like burrs. Divestetl of 
their spiny covering, they are made into a kind 
of bread. Birds are numerous : hya^naa, wolves, 
jackals, the desert fox, Vulpes Icucopus, V. Bcn- 
galensis, also Lynx Felis caracal occur ; and the 
desert jerboa rat, Gerbillus hurrianjo, in incredible 
numbers, perhaps a burrow in every sauare ywd. 

A traveller pix)cecding from the ‘ Khacheo or 
flats of Sind to tho east, secs the line of the doseii 
distinctly marked, with its elevated tceba or sand 
ridges, under wiiich flows tho Sankra, which is 
generally dry, except at periodical inundations. 
These Baudbins arc of considerable elevation, and 
may be considered the limit of tho inundation of 
the ‘ Sweet-river,^ the Meetha Muran, a Scythic 
or Tartar name for river, and by which alone tho 
Indus is known from flie Punjaud to tho ocean. 
Tlic teeba or sandhills occupy a large tract m 
Eastern Sind, extending the who^o length of tho 
province along the edge of the Indus alluvium. 
They arc in ridges which run L. and W. or 
and S.W. Sir B. Frere says some of them are 

400 or 500 feet high. 

The Kunn, Itan, or Rinn is a salt marsh, loO 
miles brood, into which the Loni or I^oni or salt 
river enters, and then runs on to the sea. Iho 
Looni rises in the Aravalli. In Marwar it sepa- 
rates tho fertile land from the desert, afterwanla 
runs through the Ohauhan territory, dividing it into 
the eastern part, called liai-Bah or Sooi-Bah and 
the western part, called Parkar or beyond the 
Khar or Ixioni.’ The Kaggar rises in the biwabk 
Hills flows under Bhatnair walls, and once 
emptied itself between Jcysulmir and Ron 
Bukkur. The rainfall is 18 inches at Nagar 
Parkar, ll'B inches at Omerkot, but much less 
near Jeyaulinir and the ccutrc of the desert. 
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The Desert of India is known on its borders as 
Alnroostliali, the region of deaths from Mri, 
Sansk., to die, and St^hali, arid or dry land, but 
is eJso known as the desert of Kajputana. 
Maroost^hali is bounded on the north by the flat 
skirting the Gara; on the south bv the Runn, 
and KoUwara; on the east by the Aravalli; 
and on the west by the valley of Sind. It 
covers an area of 77,600 square miles. But for 
the Aravalli, which runs N.E. and S.W., dividing 
Rajputana into two cg[ual parts, Central India 
would be submerged m sand; nay, lofty and 
continuous as is this chain, extending almost 
from the sea to Dehli, wherever there are passages 
or depressions, there floating sand-clouds are 
waftea through or over, and form a little t’hul oven 
in the bosom of fertility. Whoever has crossed 
the Bunas near Tonk, where the sand for some 
miles resembles waves of the sea, will comprehend 
this remark. This desert has small scattered 
spots of fertility, with great arid portions called 
thar, thur, or t’hul, denoting tracts particularly 
sterile, therefore the converse of the oasis of the 
Greeks, and each with a distinct name, Jis the 
t’liul of Kawur, the t'hul of Goga, and others. A 
trailition exists to the effect that in remote ages 
it was ruled by Powar or Pramara Rajput princes 
from nine fortresses, viz, Poogul, Mundorc, 
Maru, Abu, Khcralu, Parkar, Chotun, Omerkot, 
Arora, and Ix)dorva. From Blialotra ou the 
Ix)oni, throughout the whole of Dliat and Oorara- 
i-Soomra, the western portion of Jeysiilmir, and 
a broad strip between the southern limits of 
Daodputra and Bikanir, there is real solitude and 
desolation. But from the Sutlej to the Runn, a 
space of 600 miles of longitudinal distance, and 
varying in breadth from 50 to 100 miles, nume- 
rous oases arc found, where the shepherds from 
the valley of the Indus and the T’hul pasture 
their flocks. The springs of water in tlicsc places 
have various ai)pellation8, ter, par, rar, dur, all 
expressive of the clement, round which assemble 
the Rajur, Soda, Mangulia, and Sahrai, inhabiting 
the desert. The whole of Bikanir and that part 
of Shekhavat north of the Aravalli arc compre- 
hended in the desert. Jcyaulmir is nearly in the 
centre of what may be tenuod entire dcKcrt, i.s in 
fact an oasis, but iho largest oiisis of tin? (lesert, 
everywhere insulated by immense masses of t’hid, 
some of which arc 40 \iiilcs in breadth. The 
rock on which the castle is built has three peaks 
or tri-cuta. Westward from this, from 400 or 
600 miles, witli 100 or 200 miles in breadth, 
arc little scattered oases, on which tho shex^herds 
of the desert have their huts. 

The whole of the Bikanir principality, with the 
exception of a few isolated 8X>ots or oases scattered 
hero and there, consists more or less of sand. 
From the eastern to the western boundary, in 
the line of greatest breadth, it is one continuous 
plain of sand, though the teeba or SiindhillH 
commence in the centre of the country, the 
principal chain originating in the tracts bonlcr- 
ing the eastoni valley of the Indus, and ter- 
minating its elevations about tlie heart cd 
Bikanir. On the N.E. quarter, from Rajgurl) to 
Nohur and Raotair, the soil is good, being black 
earth, slightly mixed with sandj and having water 
near enough to the surface for irrigation ; it pro- 
duces wheat, gram, and even rice in considerable 
c^uantities. Tho same soil exists from Bhatnair 


to tho banks of tho Gars. The whole of tlie 
Mohilla tract is a fertile oasis, the teeba just 
terminating their extreme offsets on its northern 
limit ; being flooded in the periodical rains, wheat 
is abundantly produced. In 1881, tho populatioii 
of Bikanir was 609,021. 

The deterioration of the Bikanir region, within 
three centuries since the liaiput supplanted 
Jit, almost warrants our belief of the assertion 
that these deserts were once fertile and populous. 
Tho princes of Bikanir used to take tho field at 
the head of 10,000 of their kindred retainers. Tl^e 
commercial towns of Churu, Rajgurh, and Rinne, 
as entrepots, supplied the country with the pro- 
ductions of Sind and the provinces to the west- 
ward, or of those of Gangc‘tio India. The same 
cause affected Jeysulmir, Bikanir, and the more 
eastern principalities. The Maldote of Jeysulmir, 
and the I^rkhani of Jeyjiore, were as notorious 
as the Becdawut of Bikanir ; and to these may be 
added the Sahrai, Khossa, and Rajurh, in the more 
western desert, who in their habits and principles 
Tod descriVied as demoralized as the Bedouins of 
Arabia. The line of greatest breadth of Bikanir 
extends from Foogul to Rajgurh, and measures 
about 180 miles, while tho length from north to 
south between Bhatnair and Mahajin is about 
160 miles; the area may rmt exceed 22,000 miles. 
Formerly they reckoned 2700 towns, villages, and 
hamlets scattered over this space, one-half of 
which are no longer in existence. Tho tract to 
the N.W. of Jaet|>ur in Colonel Tod’s time was 
perfectly desolate, and nearly so from that point 
to Bhatnair : to tho N.E. the population was but 
scanty, which observation also applied to the parte 
from tho meridian of Bikanir to tlio Jeysulmir 
frontier; while internally from these points it 
is more uniform, and equals the northern parte of 
Marwar. Three-fourths of the people aro Jit; tho 
rest are their coiupicrors, descendants of Beoka, 
including the Sarsoto Brahmans, Charans, Bards, 
and a few of the debased classes, whoso numbers 
are not onc-tcntli of tlio Rajputs. In Colonel 
Tod’s time the Jit were the most wealthy as well 
as tho most numerous portion of the community. 
Many of the old Bhuuiia landlords, representatives 
of their ancient communal heads, were men of 
substance. Sarmfe^ proijerly Saraswati, Brahmoiis 
arc found in considenible numbers throughout this 
tract. They aver that they were masters of the 
country prior to the Jit colonists. They are a 
X)eaccablc*, industrious race, and without a single 
prejudice of the order. They eat meat, smoko 
tobacco, cultivate the soil, and tnulc even in the 
sacred kine. The Charan are the sacred order of 
these regions. The warlike tribes esteem the 
heroic lays of the Bard more than the homily of 
the linihman. The Charan are throughout reve- 
renced by the Rahtor, and liold lands, literally, 
on the tenure of an old song. 

The JlidHaircir or Jhalovc tract is one of tho 
most important divisions of Marwur. In 1881 its 
population was 340,488, It is separated from 
Scwanclii by tlie Sookri and Khari, which, with 
many smaller streams, flow through them from 
the Aravalli and Abu, aiding to fertilize its 360 
towns and villages, forming a part of the fiscal 
domains of Marwar, Tho important fortress of 
Jhalorc, guoKling the southern frontier of Marwar, 
stands on the extremity of the range extending 
north to Sewanoh. Seivanchi is the tract between 
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tho Looui and Sookri. Macholah and Morsecn j 
are the two principal dependencies of Jhalore. 
Reonmal and Sanchore aro tho two principal 
divisions to the south, each containing 80 villages. 
Dhadrajoon, a fief of Jhalore, has a Joda chief 
and Mecna population. 

The of Gofja is very thinly inhabited ; it 
has many sandhills, t’hubka-teclm. 

Tho T'^hul of Tiniroe lies between Goga Deo 
and Jeysnlmir. 

Tho Thul of Khawar is between Jeysulinir and 
Rannair, in the most remote angle of Marwar. 

Barmair fhuly also called the MalH^naCh-ka- 
Chuly is occupied by cattle-breeders. 

The Kherdnry or land of Khcr, and Nagar | 
Gooroh, on the Looni, are tho chief t’hul. I 

The Chauhan Bnjpttt of the desert has, on tho 
N. and E., tho above tracts of Marwar, to the 
south Koliwara and the Runu, to the west tho 
desert of Dhat. The sterile ridge which pjxsses 
through Cliotun to Jeysulinir passes west of 
Rankasir on to Nagar Parkar. Tlie wells arc 
05 to 150 feet deep. The Salirai, Khossa, Koli, 
ami Bhil inhabitants are predatory. Tho Chauhan 
Rajput docs not wear the zonar, and does not 
much respect the Brahmans. The Pit’hil and 
Banya are farm cm and traders. 

Main and iVoc, gardeners and barbers, arc 
important members of every Rajput family, and 
to be found in all the villages, of which they arc 
invariably the cooks. 

Choora and Thaori were, in Colonel Toil’s 
time, actually castes of robbers, — the former 
from tho Lakhi jungle, tho latter from Mewar. 
Most of the chieftains had a few in their pay, 
entertained for the most desperate services. Tlio 
Bahadcrau clucf had oxpclle<t all his Rajputs, and 
retained only Choora and Thaori. Tlio Chooni 
were highly esteemed for fidelity, and thobarriem 
and portals throughout this tract were in their 
custody. They enjoy a very singular perquisite, 
which would go far to prove their being the 
aborigines of tho country, namely, a fee of four 
copper coins on every dead subject, when the 
funeral ccremoiucs are over, 

Tho Hahlor of Bikanir bear a martial reputa- 
tion. Tho Rahtor of tho desert have fewer 
prejudices than their more eastern brethren ; 
they will cat food without inquiring by whom it 
was dressed, and will drink cither wine or water, 
without asking to whom tho cup belonged. Ihoy 
would make tho best soldiers in the world if they 
would submit to disciplif^e, as they arc brave, 
hardy, easily satisfied, and very patient ; but in 
tbo inordinate use of opium, and smoking intoxi- 
cating herbs, arc said to exceed all the Chatees 
Rajcula, tho thirty-six royal tribes of India. The 
piala or ‘ cup ’ is a favourite with every Rajput 
who can afford it, and is, os well as opium, a 
panacea for cuuui, arising from the absence of 
all mental stimulants, in which they are more 
deficient, from tho nature of tho country, than 
most of thoir warlike countrymen. 

Bhatnaivy now an integral part of Bikainr, was 
anciently tho chief abode of another Jit com- 
mtinity, so powerful as at one time to provoke 
the vengeance of kings, and at others to succour 
thorn when in distress. The Bhatti annals confirm 
what might have been assumed without suspicion, 
that to a colony of this race Bhatnair owes ite 
name, though not its existence, Tho whole of the 


northern part is called Nair m the ancient geo- 
graphical nomenclature of Maroost’hali ; and 
when some of the Bhatti clans b<;came Mohomedan 
fjrosclytes, they changed the vowel a to u, to 
distinguish them from the parent stock, vis. 
Bhatti for Bhutti. In all probabilitv, tho Yadu- 
Bhatti is the original Ymi colony from Central 
Asia; and tho Jit princo of Salpur wm the 
predecessor of these vciy races. Bhatnair has 
attaii.ed great historical celebrity, from itu position 
being in the route of invasion from Central Asia 
to India. It is more than probable that tho Jit 
race who resisted the advance of Mahmud of 
Ghazni in a naval warfare on the Indus, had long 
before that period established tbcmselveB in the 
desert as well as in tho Fanjab ; and as wo find 
them occupying a place amongst tho thirty-six 
royal tribes, wo mey infer that they had political 
power many centuries before that conqueror, Jn 
A.D. 1205, only twelve years artcr tho conquest of 
India by Shahab-ud-Din, his successor Kutub-ud~ 

I'm was cornptslled to conduct the war in person 
against tho Jit of tho northern desert, to prevent 
their wresang tlic important post of Ilansi from 
the empir ^ ; and when the unfortunato and 
intrepid queen Razzia, tho worthy heiress of tho 
groat Firoz, was compelled to abandon her throne 
to a usurper, she sought and found protection 
amongst the .Jit, who, with their Scylhic brethren 
tho Ghikiir, assembled all their forces, and marched, 
with their queen at their head, like Tomyris of 
old, to meet her foes. She was not destined to 
enjoy tho same revenge, but gained a glorious 
death in tho attempt to overturn tho Salic law of 
India. Again, in A.i>. 1597, when Timur invaded 

India, Bhatnair was attacked for having distressed 
him exceedingly on his invasion of Multan, when 
ho in pei'son scourecl tho country, and cut off a 
tribe of banditti called Jit. In short, tho Bhatti 
and Jit were so intermingled, that distinction was 
impossible. Sluu'tly aft^cr Timur s invasion, tt 
colony of Bhatti migrated from Maroto and 
J*ijooJni, under thoir leader Borsi, and iiBsaulted 
and captured Bhatnair from a Mnhomedun chief. 

The Indian desert differs very materially from 
that iKirtion of the great African desert in tho same 
latitudes. Water at 20 feet, was found at Mourzuk 
by Captain Lyoi» ; this, in the Indian desert, is 
unhciifd of. At Daismok’h, nciir tho capital, tho 
wells are more than 250 cubits, or 500 feet, in depth ; 
and it is rare that water fit for man is found at a 
less dbtanco from the surface than CO feet, in Uio 
tracts decidedly termed t ’hul or de.sert ; though 
bomoof tho flats or oases, such as that of MohiUa, 
arc exceptions, and abundance of brackish water 
fit for cattle is found throughout at about 50 feet. 
All the wells arc lined with babketwork mode of 
p’hok twigs, and tho water is gencrallv drawn up 
by hnud-fincB. Water is sold in all tho Urge 
towns ])y tho MalU race, or gardoncm, who have 
the monopoly of this article. Most famihea have 
largo cistermi or reservoirs called tanka, which 
arc filled in the rainy stiason. They aro of 
masonry, with a stnall trap-door at the top, raacio 
to exclude the external air, and having a Icwk 
key aflixed. Some largo tanka aro estabUshcil 
for the community, and this water kd^iM sweet 
for eight and twelve months’ consumption. 

It was through this tract that Humayim sought 
refuge to the Dhat country ; and at Omerkot, 
its capital, Akbar was born. Omerkot^ was 
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wrested from the Soda race by the Rahtor tribe 
of Marwar, and since then the chiefs of the 
expelled clan have dwelt in Chore, 15 miles N.£. 
of Omerkot At one time, every third year 
brought famine. The Soda women of this desert 
tract of Dhatta are proverbially handsome. In 
this desert and in the valley of the Indus are 
the Soda, Cat^hi, and Malian i, descendants of the 
Si^di, Cat’hi, and Malli, of Getes and Yuti, many 
of whom call themselves Baluch, or keep the 
ancient name of Numri, i^hilst the Zj^hut or Jut 
retain their primitive appellation; also remains 
of the Johyaand Dahya, who, with theGete, Jut, 
or Hun, hold places amongst the 36 royal races 
of ancient India. The Baraha and Lohana tribes 
are there, the Sahrai, the great robber of the 
desert, the Bhatti, Rahtor, Joda, Chauhan, 
Kaorwa, Johya, Sultano, Arora, Khoomra, Sindil, 
Maisuri, Bishnavi, Jakhur, ’Shiag, Ashiag, and 
Pooniah. 

The origin of the Mahomedan Kullora and 
Sahrai is doubtful, but the Nyad or proselytes 
from Rajput or other Hindu tribes are Jut, 
Rajur, Oomra, S(X)mra, Mair or Mer, Mor or 
Mohor, Baluch, Looinri or Looka, Suinaicha, 
Mangulia, Baggreah, Dahya, Johya, Khairowi, 
Jangurca, Ooudur, Bairowi, Bawuri, Tawuri, 
Ohrendea, Khossii, Sudani, Lohana. These con 
verts were ferocious and intolerant, 

Arora^ a thrifty race, tradesmen and farmers. 

Bhattiah^ formerly martial, now traders like the 
Arora, and both these have commercial agencies 
all over India. 

Brahman^ Bishnavi, cultivators and graziers, 
numerous in Dbat, some in ('bore and in Oukt- 
kot, Dharnas, and Mitti. 

Daodpxttra^ founded by Daoud Khan from 
Shikarpur. 

Dhote or Dhatiy like the Kaorw;i, a pjistorai 
race of Dhat; their cows give 8 or 10 seers of 
milk daily. 

Kaorwa^ a peaceable noinade race, chielly in 
the t’hul of Dhat, rear cattle, 

Kullora and Talpur^ Siml tribes, which fur- 
nished the last two ruling dynasties. The Kullora 
claim descent from the Abbasside khalifa, and the 
Talpuri from Mahomed, but both seem to be 
Baluch, which are essontially of Jit or Ge-te 
origin. The Talpuri (Tal or Tar, Borassus 
flabelliforaiis or palmyra,* and Pura, a town) 
amount to one-fourth of the population of Hyder- 
abad, which they call lx)hri or Little Sind. 'I here 
are none in the T’hul. 

Lohana^ numerous in Dhat and Talpura ; they 
are scribes and shopkeepers. 

Jakhur^ 'Shiag^ and Pooriiah, harmless, indus- 
trious, in the desert and the valley, are denomi- 
nations of the Jit race, but most of these sections 
have became Mahomedans, and call themselves 

Zj’hut. 

Johya, Dahya^ and Mangulia^ once Itajputs, 
are now Mahomedans ; are few either in the valley i 
or desert, as also are the Baluch, Bairowi, Khai- 
rowi, Jangurea, Oondur, and Baggreah, descended 
the Pramar and Sankla Ihuputs. 

Zjhuty Jut^ or Jilj dwell in Sind froui the sea 
to Daodputra, but not on the T’hul. They are 
the oldest of the proselytes to Mabomedanism. 

Mair or Mer, of Bhatti origin. 

Afar or Mohor, of Bhatti origin. 


Ndoiuri^ Loouni, or Looka, all of which mean 
fox, a subdivision of the Baluch race. 

Oomra and Soomra are converts from the 
Puar or Praraara race ; have mixed largely with 
Mahomedans. 

Rajur, a convert from the Bhatti, cultivators, 
shepherds, and thieves, and evil-livers. 

Reharri, a race who iu Hindustani profess 
Mabomedanism, and rear camels, here were a tribe 
who rear camels, or, with the Bhatti, stole them. 

Sahrai is the most numerous of the Mahomedan 
tribes of the desert, of which ho was the terror. 
The Khossa is a branch of th(5 Sfdirai, whom in 
habits he resembles, plundering on camels, but 
they are cowardly and faithless. 

The Soda is scattered over the desert, some 
are Mahomedans ; the Suinai^ Im is a Mahomotlan 
proselyte froui the Soda. 

Surnaicha, converts ti* Maliomedanism from 
the Soda race ; Home are j>astoral, some are 
plunderers. They are dirty /ind in ver shave. 

Tavmri, T'hori, »>r 'Lori, dwell in the t’huls of 
Daodputra, Beejnotc, Nokc aiKl Koakote, and 
Oodur ; they own and hire out camels, but, like 
the Bawuri and Khcngar are great thieves, and 
are called ‘ bhoot,’ or evil spirits, and sons of 
the devil. 

Insert of <Johi. The great highway between 
IVkin and Kurope from time immemorial, has 
been the carxivan tjact from the western end of 
the great ^vall across this desert. The route issucH 
from the western end of the great wall, and, 
moving through the Kiayu pass, has to traverse 
N.W. 500 miles of a desolate sand tract to reach 
the city of Khamil. At this town the roail bifur- 
cates, the upper branch leading through Barkul, 
Urumchi, and Kurkur-usu into Zungaria ; tho 
lower through Pijan, Turfan, Karashar, and 
Km^hii to Aksa in Eastern 'rurkeston. V/hilo 
Chinese rule ]»revaih'd, Zuugarin juul Eastern 
Turkestan formed the province of Hi, 

Gobi desert in IBtiO reached within G miles of 
the town of Iltdii on the N.E., but its shifting 
BtUKls move along in vast billows, overpowering 
everything. Mr. Juhjjson was told that on one 
occasion, in the space of 24 hours, 360 towns 
w'cro buried. Ilchi and Yarkand are said to have 
been founded after this event. Near Ilchi, tlu; 
edge of this desert hius the‘ oppeanuico of a low 
range of broken hills and consists of hillocks of 
moving Bitnd, varying in height from 200 to 4(X> 
feet. 

The belief that wilder ne.sBed are haunted plaiics, 
is a very old and general one, Jesus bimsclf, in a 
very solemn ptissage (Luke xi. 24), adopts the 
Jewish phraseology as to this belief. Pliny says 
(vii. 2) that in the deserts of Africa phantoms in 
I human shape appear to ti aveliera, and immediately 
j vanish again. But the belief is especially pre- 
I valent among the nations of Central Asia. Bv 
I them deserts are held to be the especial heaa- 
quarters and rendezvouH of malignant spirita; 
henci^ the wilderness of Turao, and jiarticularly 
the great sand waste of Gobi, have from hoar 
antiquity had nu evil fame. The Turks have a 
saying that evil spirits play at ball in desert 
places. Both Fa Ilian and Marco i’oio alluXic to 
the evil genii of the deserts of Ceutntl Asia . uud 
Rubruquis tells of a frightful defile, where the 
demons wore said to snatch travellers off their 
horses. The Afghans believe each of the nuine- 
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rous Bolitudes in tbo mountains and deserts of 
their country to be inhabited by a lonely demon, 
whom they call the Ghol-i-Biaban, or spirit of 
the waste, a gigantic and frightful spectre, whicli 
devours passengers. — SeJunidty p. 352 ; Yuk's 
Cathay^ i. p. 157 ; Todh Rajasthan, i. p. 19, ii. 
pp. 196, 202, 211, 289 ; Mignan's Traveut, p. 32 ; 
MacGregor, Khorasan; Mr. Johnson, R. Geog. 
Soc. Jr. 18G7 ; Sir Bar tic Frere on the Ruun of 
Cntch ; Potiinger's Travels ; G. Rawlinson, i. p. 1 ; 
Major R. D. Upton, p. 1G5. 

llESHASTH. MAiin. A native country. 
Dcshasthulu, natives. DeshaBth is a term by which 
the Brahmans of Maharashtra are designated. 
They arc described as a class of sedentary liabits, 
extremely fond of their native place, very fond of 
display, and fond of rich and splendid clothes. 
On occ^asions of marriage and other festival 
ceremonies, they are lavish. Deshaatha Bitihinans 
have acquired some literary celebrity, and have ] 
been largely employed under the severiii govern- I 
rnents of India, chiefly in the revenue depart- I 
meats. The few Prakrit poets that have made ! 
their appearance are Desliasth, such as Wamon, j 
Moropant, and Jagnath. Deshasth Brahiu 'lis are 
better-featured than the Konkanasths, but the 
Konkanastb Brahman is fairer. 

The social and political life of the Konkanaath 
Brahmans has undergone a complete change since 
tlie beginning of the I8tli century. Before that 
they wore solely an agricultural class of people, 
visiting towns only on very unavoidable occasions. 
They possessed a good knowledge of the Vedas 
and Shastras, and were liberally rewarded on that 
account by the patrons of those branches of 
leaniing. Tiicy rarely hold ofhccs under Govern- 
ment, or in mercantile houses ; on the advent of j 
the British, they were compelled to look out for 
employment, and tliey at once B]>read all over 
the extensive liihle-iand of Syha.lri, called tlie 
Desh. Kvery department of Government contains ! 
Koiikanasth Brahmans, and they have shown them- j 
selves active, intelligent, liberal-minded men. ' 
The Deshastha from timeout of mind have been in ! 
the possession of the rich table-land, and been 
Zamindars, Deahmukhs, Deshjwindics, etc. They 
have never been distinguished for their know- 
ledge of the Vedas or the Sbaslras. C)nco they 
were in sole possciisiun of Governmeiit ofriocs, but | 
they have been gieatly thrown into tin* Imek j 
ground by the Kunkaiioatli. Ail the lovicr class 
of olhees, such as village accountauts, etc., are. | 
however, still in their hamls, | 

DESL iffdigenous, boiovvO'h] c<nmtry. I 

Par desi, a foreigner, a straiiger, a native ui 
>lorthern India. — Elliot; WiLon. 

DESI DERI. Pore Desideri, a minaionary, started 
from Goa in November 1713, and, passing through 
Dehli and Kashmir into Baltistan, arrived at Leh 
or Ladakh on the 2oth June 1714, and remaiDed 
there for an entire year. From thence he con- 
tiuue<l his journey, in the autumn of 1715, to 
Lhassa, by a route of extreme elevation and great 
cold, which occupied from August 1715 to March 
1716. Desideri found the temporal sovereignty 
of Lhassa in the hands of a Tartar prkuje (a 
Si Fan), who had recently conquered the country. 
— Primep^s Tibet, p, 15. 

DESI M A, the commercial site long occupied 
by the Dutch in Japan. It stands upon, and 
wholly covers, a little artificial fan-shaped islet, 
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alioat f(,.ct m kngtb ijy m breadth, and 
is joined to the islaod and town of Nagasaki by 
a small stone, bridge, at the end of .which was 
a strong Ja|>aneso guard-house . — ^ MacFarlant's 
Japan, p. ,54. 

DES-KULKURNI, under thcMahratia govern- 
ment, a revenue officer. 

DESMANTHUS NATANS. WiWle. 

Pani najak, , . Beno, j Sunday kiray, . . Tam. 

Thir sensitive pumt, with reddish flowers, floats 
in the tanks of India. ' Spongy bodies, formed ' 
between the joints, act as floats. When the 
water leaves it, it soon perishes. The leaflets a^ 
pods arc eaten by the natives. — Jaffrey; Voigt; 
Thicoites. 

DESMODKJM, a genus of small trees and 
bushes of the natural order Faliaceae. Voigt 
enumerates twenty-eight species in India, The 
bark of D. argenteum is steeped in water and 
miidc into ropes, which, whetw as thick as the 
wrist, bore a heavy strain where English ro^ 
8n''T)j>ed. The biirk of D. tilieefolia is also mode 
ink) rope, and ilB leaves are the shaLpumi of the 
Panjab baz^.r. Dr. Glcghorn says the Desmodium 
paper shrub is exceedingly plentiful in the districts 
of Chota and Bara Hanehal,and in the Bavi valley ; 
tlio jd'nt having a wider range, and the bark 
being more e^wily Btnppcd off, the fibre would bo 
available in the plaiiis at less cost than that of 
Daphne paj^yracca. — I)rs. J, L. Stcu'art, Pmijah 
PL; Voigt, Riddell, Clcghorn, Punjab Report. 
DESMODIUM ARGENTEUM. Wall. 


Samhor, , . , Chsnab. Muss, Chlti of . SUTLILf. 
Pri, Kavi. Martun, Mort, . „ 


A shrub of some size, which is found on several 
of the rivers, where the climate is somewhat dry, 
at from 351)0 to 0000 feet. In Kanawar its bark 
is used for ropes, after steeping in water. Those 
arc not lasting, but very strong ; and on the 
lUudostan and I'jbut road, wlicn plaited as thick 
as the wrist, w^ere found to stand under a beavr 
temporary strain when English ro{>e snappetl 
Clcghorn states that iu Kanawar the murk is used 
for making paper. - ./. J. Sfewart, M.D. 

DESMODIUM <;YRANS, ll C.; lledysarum 
gyrauH, IJun. This small plant has pale yellow 
tiowers, tinged with blue *, its leaf is coiiifKiacd 
of three piuis a large broad leaf, having at 
it'i bocjc two siraight leave.^, And during Uio 
ctilire hioiimu <>f phvut, and day, in 

drought or iu huimdjty, U the sun or 

in darkiieHs, th« small leiue^^ ako unceasingly 
little droupmgB, somewhai rei'embiiDg the move- 
nicnta of the scctual hami uf a watch. One of the 
two rises, ami at the same lime i(a twin leaf falls 
to a like amoiuit. \Vhcn the first descends the 
second remounts, and on. 'rheso movements 
arc more or less rapid in priportion to the heat 
and inoittturc of the weatlier. In India, these 
have been counted up to sixty regular falls in a 
minute Thr^ large leaf makc o similar movements, 
but IciKi ihiuk«<i 

DESM ODD ; M T1 LI M FOLt UM Don. 

Kathi, . ... hiUH. Ohaiuk&t, . . JicxLUn. 

Gurk&U CkiEn. Marara. . . . Kasoba, 

Dud sham bar, ,, Kalamhi^ . PamJ. 

Gur Bhagal, . Pirhi, Pm, . . . Havi. 

Cbamgar,Charii»:a, JH£L. \ Lab^r. Kali ns or t, BUTLIU. 

This large, pretty flowering shrub grows near 
all the Panjab riverB at 2800 to 8000 feet of 
elevation^ It is browsed by cattle ; the twigs are 
J1 
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used for tying loads; and its tough Imik is re- 
commended for papermaking. Its lilac- coloured 
flowers grow in clusters. 

DESMODIUM TRIFLORUM. De Candolle. 

D. heterophyllum, D. C. I H. stipulaccum, Barm. 
HedyMinuntrifl.,A., | iE«chynoinen« trifl., Poir. 

Kudalia, . Bkng,, Hind, j Munudiia-muddu, . Tel. 

Grows in Bengal and Peninsular India in several 
varieties. The fresh plant is applied to indolent 
sores . — Drury ; F. v. Mueller. 

DESMOSTEMONZEYLANIOUS. Thw. Wal- 
kakunu-gaba of the Singhalese. Central province 
of Ceylon, up to 4000 feet. Timber used for ordi- 
nary work. — Wright ; Fergusson. 

DESMUKH or Deshmukh, a hereditary native 
officer under the Mahratta governments, exercis- 
ing chief police and revenue authority over a 
district. In the Akola district of Bcrar there are 
many Mahomedan Dcslimnkhs, descendants of 
Mahratta and Brahman converts. 

DESPANDY A, the hereditary revenue account- 
ant of a district. 

DESAVAL, a tribe of Taga, in villages of 
Bhagpur. 

DESWALA. Hind, Applied by Mahrattas to 
a native of the N.AY Provinces. 

DKSYADES. Panj. I^and beyond the influence 
of inundatioiL 

DETERGENTS. The Hindu and Mahomedan 
natives of India employ the following vegetable 
substances as detergents in the place of soaps : — 
Elupa kottai, kullee inunnoo, kuppu munjal, 
kustho(jri munjal, mara kalain pattni, nallaycnnai, 
l»atchi pairii, ponnung kattai, sikai, eikaranthool, 
vellum cumboo. 

DETICUS, sp.^ insects of the grasshopper tribe ; 
they arc kept by the Chinese in cages, for combat- 
ing. They live for months in cai>tivity, — G. 
Dennett^ p. 271. 

DEUTZIA STAMINEA. 

Phul kauri . of ITazaua, I Sai . . . .of Cham BA. 
riiurili , . of Kashmir. 1 Ariichi, Dcufc, of Bush AHB. 

A sinall-sizcd Punjab wood, white and closo- 
grauicd. The Deutzia genus is of the natural 
order Philadelphaceaj. The leaves of D. scabra 
of Japan are so rough, that they are used for 
joiners’ work. — Powell. 

DEVA, a deity ; Devi, a,, goddess. The term is 
Sanskrit, and from the root l^iv, to shine, or Diu, 
tlie sky, the air, and is written and pronounced 
Deo, Deb, Dewa. Deva is cognate with the Latin 
Dcus, Greek Lithuanian Diewas, modern 

Persian and Hindi Deo, — Dewal (doo and alaya) 
being the house of God. Maha-deva, a title given 
to Siva by the Saiva sect, means great or BU[>reme 
god, as Maha-devi, his wife, — title of Bhavani or 
Parvati, — means the supreme goddess. Deva, how- 
ever, may equally, by the Vaishnava, be Vishnu. 
The word may also denote an idol, a man of high 
rank orsovoreigu, or a Brahman, or as a cognomen 
suited to Brahmans, os Chandra-deb. Amongst 
the compounds of this word arc Dewal or DevaJ, a 
Hindu temple, from Deva-alaya, a house of God ; 
Dova-sena, from Deva, a god, and Sena, a soldier; 
Deva-jaui, from Deva, a god, and Jaya, a wife; 
Dovarshi, from Deva, a god, and Rishi, a sage. 
'I’lie Devata arc subordinate deities in Hindu 
mythology ; divine beings, celestials. They are I 
not superior deities, nor are they deified mortals. | 
The Devata people Swarga, tlie paradise of Indrn, 


but are found also in Kailosa, that of Vishnu. 
When the Western Aryans broke off from their 
brethren the East Aryans and rejected the worship 
of their gods, the word Deva, which they specially 
applied to thorn, came to have a meaning equi- 
valent to fiend, devil. The last term comes from 
the Greek, T.atin, Italian, French. 

Amongst the Hindus, there are three kinds of 
Devata, or deities to whom worship is given, — the 
Grarnadovata, or village god ; the Kula Devata, the 
race or household or family god * and the Ishta 
Devata, the patron or personal deity of indivi- 
duals. Adhi-devata is a primitive deity, Sthana 
Devata is a local deity. The Aryan H indu does not 
recognise the village gods of S. India, but the 
non- Hindu Turanian races largely worship them ; 
and even many of those Turanian races wno have 
been converted to Hinduism worship them. They 
are mostly shapeless pieces of wood or stone 
8incare«l with vermilion, and mostly represent 
evil spirits or devils. These are the Arnma, 
Ammun, and Amur of the eastern and southern 
I>arts of the Peninsula, and the Satwai, Bhairo, 
Massoba, Chamanda, Asra, Ai, and Marri-ni of 
the northern and western parts of the Peninsula, 
all of whom are recognised as causing harm to 
individuals. In health they are neglected ; but 
when sickness occurs, either to individuals or as 
.ail epidemic, i'aeso spirits of evil are worshipped 
witli much solemnity, and bloody sacrifices are 
made to them of goats and sheep and bullocks and 
buffaloes. 

DPjVA-DARA. Hind. Oedrus deodara, Loud. ; 
Erythroxylon nreolaturn? Devadaram, Tam., is 
Sethia Indica, D. C.; and Guatteria longifolia, Wall. 

DEVA-DARSANA. Sansk. In the south of 
India, a visit to an idol by a bride and bridegroom, 
with their friends, at a particular period after 
marriage. 

DEVA-DASA. Sansk. 


Hiorodula; of Babylon. 
Dancing girls, . . Ekq. 

Temple ,, . . ,, 

B.ayaclere, . . . Fr. 


Murali, .... Mahr. 
lialladoiras, . . Bout. 

Basava, Tel. 

Jogin, Bhavin, . . ,, 


To the tenqdos of Venus in Western Asia, and 
in later times in Greece, large bodies of hierodulic 
were attaclied, who were at once prostitutes and 
ministers to the goddess. The (laughters of the 
most illustrious families in Armenia passed froni 
the service of the gcxldess Aimitis into matrimony 
with those of ecjual rank, and no stain adhered to 
them from their former mode of life. We find 
traces of the same usage in the distant settlements 
of the Piuenicians on Mount Eryx, and at Sicca 
Venerea in the Carthaginian territory. In Babylon, 
no woman, of whatever rank, could escape the 
obligation of once prostituting herself in the 
temple of Mylitta. This debt once acquitted, as 
the necessary preliminary to marriage, they were 
ever afterwards faithful to its obligations, with 
whatever price they might be tempted. In Hindu 
mythology, the Deva-dasii are the courtesans of 
Swarga, the heaven of Siva. The earthly Deva- 
dasa women, or dancing girls in attendance at 
the temples of the Hinciu deities, by their name 
of Deva-dasa call themBolves the servaiits or 
slaves of the god. Exodus xxxii. 19 tells us of the 
Israelites dancing in the presence of the idol which 
Aaron had made for them in the form of a calf, 
doubtless the Nandi bull, the vahau of Siva of 
the Hindus of to-day, and dancing before the 
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Hindu idols is a daily rite, and takes place at 
every Hindu festival. 

The temple women of the Hindus originally 
appear to have been intended for the gratifica- 
tion of the Brahmans only, but they were, in 
some parts of India, obliged to yield to all who 
solicited them, though consecrated in a special 
mannor to the worship of the Hindu gods. Every 
temple, according to its size, entertains a band of 
them, to the number of eight, twelve, or more. 
The service they perform cw.sista of dancing 
and singing. The first they execute with grace, 
though with lascivious attitudes and motions. 
Their chanting is generally confined to tlie ob- 
scene songs which relate to some circumstance or 
other of the licentious lives of theii* gods. They 
perform their religious duties at the temple to 
which they belong twice a day, morning and 
evening. They ore also obliged to assist at all the 
public ceremonies, which they enliven wiiiL their 
dance and song. They are reared to this life from 
their infancy. They are taken from any caste, 
and are not unfrequently of resi>ectable birth. It 
is nothing uncommon to hear of pregnant women, 
in the belief that it will tend to their happy 
delivery, making a vow, witli the consent of their 
husband, to devote the child t!ien in the womb, if 
it should turn out a girl, to the service of the 
pagoda. And in doing so they iroagiue they are 
performing a meritorious duty. The life to which 
the daughter is destined brings no disgrace ou the 
family. Until towards the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, these women were the only Hindu females 
in India who might learn to read, to sing, and to 
dance. Such accomplishments belonged to them 
exclusively, and were for that reason neld by the 
rest of the sex in such abhorrence, that every 
virtuous woman would have considered the mention 
of them as an affront. That feeling has now 
greatly changed. They are now very generally 
kept by the wealthier Hindu men. In some of 
the Hindu temples they are numerous. The temple 
of Kamakhya or Kainichcha is sacred to Durga, 
the Sakti of Siva. It is built on a hill rising about 
700 feet from the river Brahmaputra, just below 
Gowhatty. It is said that in former times there 
were 6000 young girls attached to the temple. In 
1872 there were still some hundreds there. In an 
inscription on a slab in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Museum, of date Sam vat 82 of the Gaur era, about 
A.D. 1174, mention is made of Bhava Deva giving 
100 damsels to a temple. 

The eldest daughter of every family of the 
weaver caste, at the small town of liiu-kalli- 
kundraiu in the Chingleput collectorate of the 
Madras Presidency, is devoted to tlio temple. 
She is sent to the pagoda before the age of 
puberty, where dancing and music masters arc 
provided. The Murli girls of the Mahratta 
country correspond to the Basava of the Teling 
race. The Basava women are usually devoted to 
the god Siva, and become prostitutes. They are 
called the Linga or Garudu Basava, according as 
they arc devoted to one or other deity. They are 
called also Jogin, and they arc niarried Hometimes 
to % dagger, sometimes to an idol, In making 
female children over to the service of a temple, a 
girl, generally a infatit, is taken and dc<licated 
for life to Urn Hcrvice of some idol by a ceremony 
called Shej. A kbanjar or dagger is put on the 
ground, and the girl who is to undergo the cere- 


mony puts a garland on the knife. Her mother 
then puts rice on the girTs forehead. The officiat- 
ing Bhutt then weds the girl to the dag{^r, just 
as if he were uniting her to a boy in marriage, by 
reciting the Mangalasalok, or marriage stanzaa, a 
curtain being held between the girl and the dagger. 
The girl thus becomes a Bhavin, dedicated to the 
service of the temple. In many parts of the south 
of India, the nor - Aryan races thus devote their 
young women, in order that they may follow pro- 
stitution openly, under the cloak of a religious 
rite. It is not easy to trace the origin of this 
custom ; but at the Mylitta festivals, which were 
connected with the worship of Baal or Moloch, the 
women, as slaves to the Kodd<^, were obligea to 
purchase exemption from being sacrificed by pros- 
titution. Almost all the Jewish prophets down 
to Jeremiah comph^n that this service was carried 
on in the high places by the Jews. In general, 
throughout the Dckhan southwards to Crwe 
Comorin, devoting a female child to the gods for 
t.iC purpose of being common, as a Murli, Basava, 
Bhavin, or Jogin, is deemed disreputable. But 
the Deva-uosa or temple servants are in a recog- 
nised officu, and are obtained from Hindu races 
whose custom it has been for ages ; o.‘ by Hindus 
vowing, in sickness or other aflliction, to give one 
of their daughters to some particular temple, and 
the vow is sci u]>nlously kept at the proper time ; 

! or by adoption. In the selection of girls for adontion 
i in this profession, good-looking, w'cll-madc girls are 
chosen, and they are taught to dance at the early 
ago of five. Older girls, when they adopt the 
pixjfeseion, are also taught to dance. The lessons 
in dancing are given daily, two Iiours before day- 
light in the morning, one of which is devoted to 
singing and the other to dancing. In the evening, 
after 4 r.M., the same number of hours are devoted, 
sothatcacli girl has to practise for four hours daily^ 
and in about three year'^ she is supposed to have 
mastered the arts of singing mul aancing. In 
Southern India there are reckoned six chief kinds 
of dancing: — 1. Audo girathoo ; 2. Ananccum; 8. 
Lcncheuee natcurn ; 4. Moodciydoo cirathoo ; 6. 
Ilereacoothoo; G. Colu auteum. And the art of 
dancing, or Abiniayam, is said to be exhibited in six 
different ways during these performances, — 1. By 
the movements of the eyes, and 2. action of the 
features, and 8. attitude of the breast and chest, 
and 4. position of the handfl, and 6 . action of the 
feet, and C. by calisthenic performances. By com- 
mencing their studies at the early age of five, these 
girls are able to make their appearance at about 
seven or eight years of age, very rarely earlier than 
that, and they continue dancing till tliirty cr 
forty years of age. ^Vhen attached to pagodas, 
they receive certain sums as wages, the amount of 
which is dependent on the wealth, sanctity, and 
popularity of the particular temple which thepr 
have joined. The money salary they receive is 
nominal, seldom exceeding a few annas, and some- 
times a rupee or two a month. The chief object 
in being paid this sum as a salary, is to indicata 
tiiat they arc servants of the temple ; in addition 
to this, one or more of them receive a meal a day, 
consisting merely of a mass of boiled rice rolled 
into a ball. They are required to dance six times 
a day at tlic Uunple before the deity, while Hie 
jiriests are olliciating, but tliis duty is performed 
by turns. Dancing girls attached to pagodas are 
generally wealthy, and when they appear before 
>28 
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tlie public arc well covered with the usual gold 
ornaraeiitB ; if poor, tinsel is used, or golden ones 
arc borrowed from others. Their heads, ears, nose, 
neck, arms, wrists, lingers, ankles, and toes are 
overdecked with jewels, and their hair frequently 
has flowers. The hair is divided in front along 
the centre, combed back, and plaited into a single 
jdait, falling loose on the back like a tail, ave- 
raging from two to two and a half feet in length, 
and always ornamented with jewels and flowers. 
Thcii^ dancing dress comprises usually the short 
b(Kli<Qc or choli, a pair of ravakc or string drawers 
tie<l at the waist, termed paijama or pavadai 
(both these are genemlly of silk), and a white 
or coloured muslin wrapper or saice. One end of 
the sarco is wound round the waist, and two, three, 
or more feet, according to tiic length, is giithered 
and tucked into the portion encircling the waist, 
and permitting of a folding fringe or gathering of 
the cloth in front; while the other end, taken after 
the usual native fashion over the left shoulder, 
falls towanls the waist, where the end or 
muuthani is opened out and allowed to drop in 
front, on(^ end of it being tucked into the waist on 
the side arid the other left free. This portion of 
the sareo is usually highly ornamented with golden 
thread, tirrsel, etc. The free end descends to the 
iiiiildlc or huver part of the thighs ; tlie other free 
end of tlie sareo hanging down towards the legs is 
now caught hold of, ]uvsbcd between the legs, and 
fastened to the tie around the waist at tlio back, 
and the whole encircled by a gold or silver Avaist- 
Irelt. By this mode of dress a fold of the muslin 
sareo forms a loop round each leg, and di^acends 
nearly down to tbo ankles, whilst the gathering 
Irangs in the front betAveeii the legs free. At 
liomo they wear the choli and aaree, with a pett iest 
or pavadai ; this, in fact, is their usual dress, 
except when about performing they exchange the 
pavjulai for the paijama or sharai. The pavadai is 
made of chintz or silk, according to the means of 
tliO individual. A string of small brass bells, 
knoAvn by the name of slmllungay or jedjnm, is 
tie<l around each leg immediately beneath the 
ankles. 

'I'hc dancing girl caste have peculiar laws for 
adoption and inheritance. A dancing girl can 
adopt a daughter, with the permissiun of tlic 
authoritii s of the [lagoda to which she belongs ; 
but she cannot adopt a son for the transmission 
of property, it being innnateVial Avhether she have 
a son or not. The adopted girl cannot share 
her inotlier’s property during her lifetime ; and 
although she may be the heiress, she is not bound 
by the laws of caste to support her brother’s 
Avidow. Among dancing girls property descends 
in the female line first, and then to males as 
in other castes. In the failure of iasuc, the 
property of a dancing girl got» to the pagoda 
to which she belongs. A simple recognition 
on tbo part of a dancing girl of a child as her 
daughter, in the presence of one or more indi- 
viduals, is sufficient to constitute her claim to 
adoption. 

Dancing girls are respected by the several 
castes or sects of Hindus, and are allowed to sit 
in the assembly of the most resjiectable men, such 
honour not being accorded to their own wives 
and daughters. As a rule, it is seldom that these 
women have children of their own, unless, perhaps, 
they had lived in continual concubinage with some 


single individual ; consequently lliey arc always 
anxious to adopt girls, not only to become their 
successors in the temple, but that they may in- 
herit their property likewise. Formerly a large 
trade was carried on by kidnapping good-looking 
girls from large towns and remote villages, who 
were sold to these women. Famines in Gan jam, 
Orissa, and Bengal Avere taken advantage of, not 
only by abandoned characters, but also by immoral 
native princes, for the basest purposes. During 
a criminal session in Calcutta, two Avomen were 
sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment each, for 
having purchased a girl under sixteen years of age, 
for one rupee ten apnns. In some places there 
are Siiid to exist two* kinds of dancing girls, — tho 
dancing women differing from the pagoda dancers. 
Tlio latter are said to live in concubinage as a 
rule. They are a privileged class under the Aylah 
Santanam, or descent by the daughter’s children, 
or in the female line, and the law of Dhya applies 
to them; Dhiya Baga, or division by favour, 
Herasi heritiige of right to oflicial emoluments, 
oj>crate8 as an inducement. These classes arc 
recognised as Dasi and Deva Dasi. The Dnsi 
dancing women belong for the most part to itine- 
rant bands, and are frequently made up of women 
of low caste, Avho practise their professional ac- 
coinplishincuts and prefer living in concubinage. 
The Siva temple of the Soournamookie (Kahistry), 
a zamindari in the North Arcot district, inaiotains 
a large estfiblishmcnt of Avliat is termed Deva Dnsi 
or pagoda daneem, forming a distinct community 
there (Audanapalu), who live exclusively in con- 
cubinage. Their sons, who knoAv no father, pass 
by the appellation of Nagari Kumarada, or sons of 
the country, and arc slaves to the zjiniindju*. Of 
tlie daughters, after 8U[iplying tlie vacancies in 
tlie pagoda sUiff, the remainder arc brought in tho 
list of drudges of the palace. The dancing-master 
or teacher receives from fifty to five hundrcMl 
rupei^s, Avith other presents, for teaching a girl tho 
usual dances. This generally forms a contract 
Avhich is greatly dependent on tlie wealth and 
position of the parties. 

Dancing girls, Avhen performing, arc accom- 
panied by tAVo men singers, termed Nuthiivaii and 
radoAven, Avho, Avhile singing, also play the cym- 
bals ; these instruments are of two kinds and sizes. 
While the cymbal is played with tho right hand, 
the left hand, open, is generally apj>lied to the left 
earAV’hile tlicy sing, bowing their bodies forAvard as 
well as from side to side, contorting tlieir faces in 
like manner, and making grimaces. In singing 
they scream as loud as their voice and lungs Avill 
admit ; one or more old women join in the song, 
and frequently clap their hands during the per- 
formance ; they are generally dancing girls who 
have given up tlie profession from age or other 
causes. Some of the girls are very good-looking, 
handsome, with open countenances, large sparkling 
eyes, regular features, and intelligent pleasing 
appearance. They are perfectly self-possessed in 
manner, verging on assurance, staring at one with 
their largo, intelligent-looking eyea Notwith- 
standing, they possess a vast deal of courtesy and 
polish, temperi^ Avith languid grace and serene 
self-possession, whilst their manners are courtbous 
and their bearing unembarrfissed, possessing all 
the teaching which experience of the worst side 
of liuman nature gives, and they know but one 
form of pleasure, the degrading manner in which 
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their lives arc B])eut. The majority possess some 
natural gifts. As to conversational ])ower8, they 
seldom i)08SC38 any heyontl the usual laugh and 
monosyllabic replies given to common- 
place questions. Some of the Telngu girls are 
very handsome^ of a light pale colour, somewhat 
yellowish in tinge, with soilness of face and fea- 
ture, a gontlencsK of inanm r, with a peculiar grace 
and ease, which one ^would little c.xpect to find 
among them. A ladylike manner, modesty and 
gentleness, eiich benutiful small hands and little 
taper fingers, the ankles so neatly turned, as to 
meet the admiration of Uu^reaU'st conmnsseur. 
They can generally rc'ad and \vTite their own lan- 
guage, and pretty coria'ctly — .some two languages. 
One ^irl at Conjeveram wrote tlircc *, tbc third was 
English, in whicli she wrote licr name in a fair 
round hand, and spoke the language with some 
fluency ; Tamil and Telugu were the other two 
languages, which she wrote tolerably weli. 8hc 
was said to have rcaanvod her education in a 
mission school at Madras, but did not appear 
ashamed of her profoFsion. She was doubtless a 
girl who had been devoted to the t(?nip’c in licr 
infancy. A similar case of a inisHion fraught girl 
occurred in Mysore about 1H70. Their songs 
generally comprise praises in honoui of their 
several idols, tilled with repetitions and unmean- 
ing exjdctives. Tliese songs arc often vulgar 
and lewd, and sung before assemblies of men, 
and before the deities, but tliey time the qualit y 
of their songs to suit the jdace ami midit ecc 
before which they have to aj)pcar. Nautch.er, 
arc given on all occasions of marriage cen niooifM, 
feasts, and other public occasions. AiiK>!ig rajas, 
zamiiidars, and others, they are almost things of 
daily occurrence. A few of these, girls can play 
the native guitar or violin tolerably well, and 
some of their songs have a inoumful and melan- 
choly tunc ; the harsh grating of the songs of the 
attendants, and the rn tiling of the wind instru- 
ments and tom-tom.s, are, however, disliked by 
Eurojicnn cars, though tin'y charm the natives. 
When their services art) demamled outside the 
temple, larger sums of money have to be paid for 
them, the charge being incrcasefi according to the 
renown and position of the girl, as some few will 
not give their services to any one unless a raja or 
some person of rank. Some travel to other districts 
when their services arc needed by jietty rajas or 
zaraindars, and they are contracted for as many 
days as they have to perform, in addition to being 
well paid. They frequently receive valuablo presents, 
in money, shawls, gold bangles or rings, which are 
bestowed on them during the performance. Every 
village of importance has a temple with a few of 
these women attached to it, and in some of the 
large towns, possessing temples of repute for 
sanctity, these are filled with them. It is perhaps 
one of the worst institutions connected with Hindu- 
ism, from the recognition and support it receives 
from all classes of idol-worshipping devotees, the 
women being the victims of such a system, recog- 
nised and patronised in every part of India where 
Hinduism predominates. These poor creatures 
being taught to read and write their own and other 
languages, with a view to be better able to master 
tho lewd iuunoral songs ; whilst their own wives, 
the mothers of their children, are deprived of learn- 
ing of any kin<l, and are carefully shut out from 
society, not even allowed to appear in public 
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before any assembly of men, and are allowed, 
further, to grow up iti the greatest ignorance and 
superstition. To some extent female education 
and enlightenment are now penetrating the masses, 
and the natives themselves arc seeking enlighten- 
ment and intelligence, from which their own 
mothers, wives, and daughters have hitherto been 
secluded. — ])r. Shority fhe Anthrojxdof/ical Society 
of London Jour, iii., I8r>7-r>8. 

DEVADAT, brother-in-law of Sakya. lie 
raised a schism against the teaching of Sakya, 
whom he nttemptocl to kill, but, ;\C(‘ording to the 
Buddhist legend regarding him, the earth opened 
and destroyed him and all Ids followers, and ns 
he fell down into hell he was transfixed with 
throe perpendicular hot irons, whilst three others 
piorctMl his shoulclcn transversely. The Burmese 
consider that Dc^adat was Jesus Christ, and the 
Sininese think that Devadat the Cod of Eurojie. 

DEVA-DATA or Deo-dat, a Hindu man’s 
name, literally god-givoji — Theodotus. 

]>EVA-DE^1, an island in Bombay harlxiur, 
known to sailons as Butcher Island. The native 
name, properly Deva-dwipa, Yiicaiis tho Island of 
lh(^ gods, or Holy Island. 

DEVADIGAU. Kaj{N. A low-caste menial 
in the tenq>lo.s of tiie south of India. — Wils. 

DEV'AKl, sister or cousin to Kansa, king of 
Mathura, and the wife of Vasudova. Krislma 
was their eighth ehild. 

BilVAE, lifNij. A Hindu temple, a Christian 
cfiare.lj. 

HKVALA, Mahh., also Devalana, Kakn., 
a Brahman of an inferior order, who attends 
upon idols, and lives upon the offeringa made to 
them. Duvalaya, from Dova, a god, and Alaya, 
a house, a temple ; the house of God. The sanio 
term is applied to an oath taken in a temple. 

DEVALA. Several Sanskrit writers had this 
title. One was author of a code of law, one an 
astronomer, one ivas grandfather of Panini, and 
one a Hindu mendicant who resided at llurdwar, 
ami was om- of t)ie Smriti writers. — Wardy iv. p. i^8, 

HEVAl.A. liiNi). An ordeal. See Divination. 

1)EVA-iA)KA. San.sk. The habitations of 
the Deva. In Hinduism there are six celestial 
worid.s between tho earth and the Brahma-loka. — 
Jhtrdfs JCdHtcrn Monaclusniy p. 435, 

DEVA-KAGAIU, an alphabet in use in India. 
It was introduced into Tibet from ICashmir in tho 
first half of the 7th century of the Christian era. 
Ueva-Nagari is the ancient alphabet of India, 
iiiscriptional, in capitals, aud is a modification of 
the inscriptional and monitary Pali. The alphal>ot6 
of the various languages allied to the Hindi arc 
modifications of the Deva-Na^ri alphabet. It is 
the charactAir in which Sanskrit is usually written.. 
Mr. Wathen, like Mr. Prinsep, refers tho modem 
Deva-Eagari, through various changes which he 
shows in inscriptions of different ages, to the Old 
Pali lat or column character. 

DEVANG. Kakn. A Lingaet, one who 
carries tho emblem of Siva on his person. 

DEV-AEG A or Devanaga. Tel. Devangada, 
Kakn. The title assumed by the caste of weavers 
ill the Karnatica. 

DEVvXNGANA, amongst Hindus, the celestial 
minstrels who perform before Mahadeva. Tlu*y 
are also called Gandharva, also Apsaras. Their 
instruments are the tambourine, cymbals, casta- 
nets, lute, and violin. • 



DEVANHALLT. 
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DEVANHALLI, a small town in Mysore, 2;> the females of tl’o family. Occasionally sinall 
miles from Bangalore. It was formerly tHo scat images of lankshmi or Chandi fulfil the oflico, or, 
of a family of Polygars, wlio tniccd their descent should a snake appear, it is worshipped as the 
from one of the refugees of the Morasa Wakknla guardian of the dwelling. In general, in former 
tribe, who 'founded petty dynasties throughout times, the household deities were regarded as tbo 
Mysore in the 14th century. TIio last of the unseen .spirii.s of ill, tlio ghosts and goblins who 
Gauda, as the chiefs were called, was overthrown hovered about every 8jx)t, and claimed some 
in 1748 by the Hindu raja of Mysore. It was in parlicnlar sites ns their own. At the close of all 
the siege of Dcvanhalli, on this occasion, that ceremonies, olTerings were made to them in the 
Hyder Ali first gnined distinction ns a volunteer open air, to keep them in good humour, by 
liorseman, and it was bore that Ins son Tipu was scattering a little rice, with a short formula, 
born, llydcr erected a fort of stone, which was Thus, at the end of the daily ceremony, the houso- 
caj^red by Lord Cornwallis in 1791. — Imp. Gat. holder is enjoined ]>y Menu (3.90) ‘ to throw up 
uEVA i'AIj DEVA. From a coppe r tablet his oblation (bali) in the opcu air to all the gods, 
discovered at Monglnr, Eaja Deva Pal Deva to those wlio walk by day, and those -who walk 
ap]>car.s to have reigned in the 9tli century as far by night.’ In thij light the household god corre- 
08 tlio Karnatic and Tibet. ? sponds belter with the /7c//// loron/m than with the 

DEV'AKAM, a famous fiaiva poem, part of tie j Lares or Penates of antiquity. — lk7/.vo;/V Hindu 
BO-callcd Tamil bb'da. . Tfic(ftrc : WarreUy Kald SmthUa. 

DEVASTllvVLA. San’sk. A temple of the DEVA -TOTTIIA-PANA, Sansk. Dismissing 

Hindus, any sacred place. or rclca.sing the deities who have been invited to 

DEVASTIIANAM, the snpcrintendenco of a C'^remony, at its conclusion. 

Hindu temples, conducted by trustees called OEX'AYANAT or Devaseua, one of Subjlira- 

Dharma Karta. inanya’s wives. 

DEVATA, from Deva, a divinity, a spirit, a J)EV''ENDUA, the king of the Deva. 

demigod. The Dovata arc benign spirits, DEVEP, the tribal designation of the Maravar 

governed by Iiidra, jn'oj)crly the inhabitants of race in Jvamnad, Aladma, Shivaganj^a, and 
the North Pole, for tlic Devata are said to have Tinucvelly. It seems identical with the Tclugu 
day when the Daitya have the night, and vice Dewara or Devera, a respectful mode of address 
verm. Amongst the Hindus there are several to a superior. 

kinds of Dovata or deities to whom worship is DEVI. Sansk. A goddess, the feminine of 
given, — the Gramma-devata or village god ; the Deva, a god. It is one of the titles of the Hindu 
iCula - dovata. the race, household, or family goddess Durga, also known as Kali, and when 
god* and the is\\t a- dovata, the patron or personal used alone is undcratood to designate Parvati, 
deity of individuals ; Aili-devata is the primitive . the sakti or wife of Siva, Devi, as Durga, in 
deity ; Stliana-devata, local deity. The Aryan ! the sonth of India is represented in paintings 
Hindu docs not recognise the village gods of 1 a.s a beautifnl woman riding on a tiger, but 
Southern India, but the non-Hindu Turanian in a fierce and menacing attitude, as if advanc- 
raecfl largely '^^orship them ; and even many of | ing to the dc.struction of one of the giants, 
those I'uranian races who have been converted to I against wliom her incarnations were assumed. 


Hinduism, worship tlicm. Tlioy are mostly shape- 
less pieces of wood or stone smeared with ver- 
milion, and usually represent evil spirits or devils. 
These are the Amma, Amman, and Amur of tlic 
eastern and southern parts of the Peninsula, and 
the Satwai, Bhairo, Massoba, Chamanda, Asra, 
Ai, and Marryai of the northern and western 
parts of the Peninsula, all of whom are recognised 
08 causing hann to individuals. In health they 
are neglected ; but when sickness occurs, either to 
individuals, or as an epidemic, these spirits of 
evil are worshipped with much solemnity, and 
bloody sacrifices are made to them of goats and 
sheep, and bullocks and buffaloes. Gotra or 
Kula mean a family, and is used amongst Kshat- 
rijso and Vaisyas as well as Brahmans. The Gotra 
depend on a real or imaginary community of 
blood, and then correspond to what we call 
families. No Hindu house is supposed to be 
without its tutelary divinity, but the notion at- 
ta<;i^ed to this character is now very far from 
precise. The deity who is the object of heredi- 
tary or family worship, the Kula-dcvata, is always 
Siva, or Vishnu, or Durga, or other principal 
personage of the Hindu mythology; but the Griha- 
devata or household god rarely bears any distinct 
appellation. In Bengal, the domestic god is 
sometimes the Saligram, sometimes the tulr^si 
plant, sometimes a basket with a little rice in it, 
and sometimes a water iar, to any of which a 
brief adoration is daily addressed, most usually by 


Devi, as Kali, in another form, an especial 
favourite in Bengal, is represented with a black 
skin, and a hiclcous and terrible countenance 
streaming with blood, encircled with snakes, hung 
round with nkulls and human heads, and in all 
respects resembling a fur^^ rather than a goddess. 
Her rites in those countries correspond with this 
character. Goats and sheep and other animals, 
and even human beings, are offered in sacrifice. 
See Chandra; Dasahara or Dasliara ; Kali; Kerari; 
lADga ; Lustral Ceremonies ; Mahadevn ; Maha- 
devi ; Parvati ; Sacrifice, Satarupa ; Serpent, 
Vishnu ; Yavana. 

DEVICOTTAH, a fortress on a small island |it 
the mouth of the Colerun, in lat. 11® 22' N. 
Dcvicottah frequently changed hands during the 
contests between the British and French in the 
18th century. 

DEVIL BIRD of Ceylon has its ordinary cry 
like that of a hen just caught. Its screams are 
like those of a youth in agony. It is said to bo 
an owl, the Syrnium Indrani, also a species of 
Guainma. Mr. Mitford supposed it to bo a goat- 
sucker, a cuckoo, or a blackbird. 

DEVIL GOAD. 


Croton oblongifolium, II. iii. p. 685. 
Bhatamkugam, . Sansk. 1 Bhutala bhairi, . Tbl. 

The Telugu name signifies ‘demon driver* or 
‘devil goad,’ and sticks made of this tree are 


carried as a protection against evil siiiriti^. 
DEVILS and Devil-dancers. The' ordinary 
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word in use in the Tamil country to designate a 
devil is Paisacha or Pisacha, and the temple 
raised to a Paisacha is a Pekoil ; but the former 
seems rather to be an evil spirit, and the latter a 
temple to an evil spirit . All the Aryan and non- 
Aryan Hindu and Buddhist races of India, and all 
the races in the Malaya and the Eastern Archi- 
pelagoes recognise the existence of spirits both 
good and bad ; and the whole senes of the 
funeral ceremonies from the date of the demise 
of a Hindu until the demise of his son, are 
instituted froni the belief that the spirit of the 
deceased is present and can accept oblations ; 
and there are even instances where contracts 
lhave been entered into or renewed with the spirit 
of a deceased owner. The Hindus have a hell, 
Narakam, and a devil, but the spirits of the non- 
Aryan races seem to refer to evil spirits. In their 
belief, if any good man die, his spirit may occupy 
a tree or stone or other locality, and be an evii 
spirit; may even take possession of one of his 
votaries, in which event the screaming and gesti- 
culating of the possessed person are attributed to 
the spirit in possession, and in the Urdu tongue 
the phrase would bo, ‘ Say a, nska ang bhara,* 
the wiade has filled his body ; and the possessed 
person prophesies. In their belief, every malady 
may be the infliction of an evil spirit. To dis- 
possess the spirit, wild music and dancing are 
had recourse to, and the possessed, generally 
a woman, exhausted by her Pythonizing, falls 
down utterly exhausted, is seized with violent 
hysteria, or goes into convulsionB. The non- 
Arysn races are constantly recognising new 
spirits from amongst deceased natives of India 
or Europeans, particularly from anmngst those 
whom death or accident have suddenly cut off, 
and they have also introduced the deities of the 
Hindus ns demons; but the Amman or earth - 
deity is in every village tlirougbout S. India, 
and the worship of all the demon gods is by 
blood-sacrifices and ardent spirits. Amongst the 
Slianar race in the south of the PepinRulaof India, 
the belief is that sometimes demons are content 
with frightening the timid without doing any real 
hariln. Failures in trade or in crops are attri- 
buted to demons. People bear a strange noise at 
night, and immediately they see a devil making 
his escape in the shape of a dog as large ns a 
hyaena, or a cat with eyes like two lamps. In the 
dusk of the evening devils have been observed in 
a burial or burning ground, assuming various 
ahapes, one after another, ns often as the eye of the 
obs^er is turned away ; and they have often 
been known at night to ride across the country 
on invisible horses, or glide over marshy lands in 
the shape of a wandering, flickering light. In all 
their journeyings they move along without touch- 
ing the ground, their elevation above the ground 
being proportioned to their rank and importance. 
Dr. Caldwell has known a village deserted, and the 
people afraid even to remove the materials of 
their houses, in consequence of the terror caused 
by stones being thrown on their roofs at night 
by invisible hands. Demons more malicious still 
have* sometimes been known, under cover of the 
night, to insert combustible materials under^ the 
eaves of thatched roofs. Even in tlio day-time, 
about the close of the hot season, when the winds 
fail, demonk may often be seen careering along 
In* the sbaph of r whirlwind, catcliing up and 
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whisking about in their fierce play every dry stick 
and leaf that hhppens to lie in their path. In short, 
writes Dr. Caldwell, the demons do much evil, 
but no good. They often cause terror, but never 
bestow benefits, or evince any affection for their 
votaries. They must be placated by sacrifice, be- 
cause they are so miaebievous ; but there is no use 
supplicating their favour. If in any case the hope 
of obtaining a benefit seems to be their votary’s 
motive in worshij; ; ing them, further inquiry proves 
that h is under the supposition that tJie demon’s 
malignity stands in the way of what would other- 
wise be obtained f\8 a matter of course. And^ 
may be said to be the object of the worship of 111 
the non -Aryan races, to avert from themse^es the 
evils which the demons could inflict ; for gratitude 
for good received, or resignation to the will of a 
Supreme, arc not parts of the Amman or spirit- 
woi-ship. A Bimilnv Biiperstition respecting goblins 
ft id demons crisis all over Ipdia. Every Hindu 
work containing allusions to native life, and the 
dictionaries of all the Hindu dialects, prove the 
general prevalence of a belief in the erifltonce of 
malicious mischievous demons, in demoniacal in- 
flictions and poRficBsions, and in the power of 
exorcisms. The chief peculiarity of the supersti- 
tion, f\8 it exists amongst the Shanars, consists in 
tlieir systematic worship of the demons in which 
all believe. In every part of India, innumerable 
legends respecting goblins and their malice are 
current ; but ecarcoly any trace of their worship 
in ibe proxier sense of the term, much leas of their 
ivscluaivo worship, can bo diftcov creel beyond the 
districts in which Shanars, or othfer primitive 
illiterate tribes, are found. In travelling down to 
Tinnovelly from the north, the first village which 
is found to bo inhabited by Shanars, Virduputty, 
about thirty miles south of Madura, is the first 
place where Dr. Caldwell observed systematic 
devil-worship. In like manner, in Travnneore^, 
devil-worship appears to commence with the first 
appearance of the Sbanar race in the neigh Ijour- 
hood of Trivandnim, from whence it becomes 
more and more prevalent as you approach Cape 
Comorin. The demon-worship of the Shanars 
and a few other illiterate tribes is a degradation 
beneath which the human mind cannot descend* 
The places in which the demons are worsliipped 
are commonly termed Pe-koil, or devil-temples ; 
some of the temples, Especially those erected to 
the sanguinary forms of Kab, are small, mean, 
tomb-like buildings, with an image at the further 
end of the cloister. But the majority of tJie devil- 
temples are built neither with stone nor brick ; 
the roof is neither terraced nor tiled, nor even 
thatched. A heap of earth, raised into a pyramids* 
cal shape, and adorned with streaks of whitewash," 
sometimes alternating with red ochro, constitutes 
bdth the temple and the demon’s image : and a 
smaller heap in front of the temple, with a fiat 
surface, forma the altar. In such oases a lorg^ 
conspicuous tree — a tamarind tree, an umbrella 
tree (Acacia phmifrons), or oven a palmyra, whose 
leaves have never been cut or trimmed — will 
generally be observtsd in the vicinity. Tins tree 
is supposed to bo the devil’s ordinary dwelling- 
place, from which he snuffs up the odour of we 
sacrificial blood, and descends unseen to join in the 
feast. Tumour mentions that an ordinnuce of one 
of the kings of Ceylon commanded that a devil- 
dancer should be provided for every ten villages. 
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HuaahiftiH of C^ 7 lon.'aill resort to UicmcftnUtiona in court, would never dare to perform this core - 
of the devii-dancere ia cano of daaf.;‘er or omor- mony Tenowinn; big cause to be unjust, for then ho 

ilrnily believes that lie would iramediutcly bo 
The ediicab^d huiropcan of the tOth century can- Jdricken down by the demon. So swears Ictinus 
not realiKo the dre^'id m ^vlu^h the Iliu<T«i ytaials of in the JEneid : 

devils. They haunt his paths from the cradle to ‘ Tango aras, modios ignes et numina tcator.’ 

the grave. The Tamil proverb in fact says, ‘ 'i'he Uuder this ever-present fear of demons, tho 
devil who seizes you m tho cradle, goes with you Hindu often hcsilat<;s to go even a hundred yards 
to the funcr.a) pile.’ Tie' {thief anxiety of Hie in the dark, lie will not enter a forest alone ; ho 
Tamil father, win:n tm elhid is about to be brought fears to stand on the borders of a lonely lake, for 
into the world, U to r-u c Hint the leaves of tl»c there dwells tin* Sfiirit which in Scotland ia known 
raargosa tree are ^an fahy bxed over t)iothrt'.nhold, by tho name of the Kelpie, and it is near the 
to prevent the th'vds froju entering and eeizine: water where, he has heard, may bo often seen in 
upon the cliild at Ihr. monicnt of birth. If lie Hie darknes.^ of the night Hio ‘ fvery-moiUhed 
)>ave two clnhii cn bcf<;re, and t,hi>, bo a h mi, <U;vil,’ ignisTotuns. Hut most of all Im fears tho 
a bracelet is placed upon the chihVa arm as a : af''- sandy plain, for it ls a notion thoroughly oriental, 
guard, a golden ring ia fixed in ito nose, and if is that the unclean spirit ‘ walketh through dry 
Bolemnly ihrTiraitcd to Huno p^rtirnlar (iiirnon, w iu) plaevs/ which are callcal in Tamil, Pai Kadu, 
18 entreated to pmijc'w ib ’Viw cldld is thm 'h*vii - deserts. Devils arc e.ipocially said to 
perhaps nanaal rayeu (the Devd’s Own), a name abound in tho sandy wastes between Madura and 
of frequent occurrence in S. Iiuiia. Tlio ring is | d’innevelly, where the mirage (in 'rami!, Dai dVr, 
idlbwcd to reiiirdn in the no.'^e till tho child is tlm devil’s chariot), ia frequently Been, and is said 
g»*ow!). a great fc;e t is Mien made by iJie parents, I to be produced l.>y them. Wimn a fire takes jilacu 
and H.eT;>iees oi ■"■iurp er cocks ofTere<l at the in a village, it is owing to Hic wrath of the vilhigc 
siirine of the tuielary *. lemon. Tho periods of ; d<‘vil 1 1 i« worship has been negleeted, or sotno 
marriage and prcgn.anm arc iinuc at which devil.': | msult has been oficred to him. and he thirsts for 
arv^ Kuppcvscd t(' '-c especiMliy m..ihrnant, and ! revenge. Keai the village of Vediarpnram, in tho 
ciTeruuiics ai’v' tiieu p-ufoniieirto .wert the inlho i Tanjore district, for about four or five, years 
ence oi the evil vyc, hi one ns. and de\ils. Tn so ! accidental fires had been of animal occurrenctq 
siigld a matter a--' Die liorir.g of a child's ears fur | and it was commonly reported to bo owing to the 
i'.'ir-rings, it k considered necessary to propitiate i anger of Aiyanar, a demon whoso ehrinc is situated 
Karuppan with the saciifice of a goal, ora e/j(!k i te the west of Urn village. A banyan tree near 
at least, A Eurup. nn Beeisig a c.nnsal .aKsem'oled ; the .spot, dedicated to iiim, was some years ago 
under an odiya tree (Odina pinnalai, which the ; felled v/ithout his permission, and since. Hnit time 
mnK.d\' ' chain hangl) g from it.', trunk ]>e- | the enr:vgc<l demon, iviusing to be ]>ro}atiatcd by 
tokened to ]>c dedicaU'd to Krauip-pai!, rode up, ^ the usne] cacriliei's, yearly burned ^Lown a house 
and fount] tin,, Tc H;e quivering iKviyd.d a v.ini just or two. Many races besides Hiiidua are very 
s.acnf!''cil lo Hjc demon. 'I'he he vd i\;id becu prone to make vows in times of Hicknoss. Formerly, 
ft<*vercd from die body by f)no Iduv: of a large we are told, people used to go from all parts of 
sickle ~ Fh'ip^ d woupouj wlib:!' vv;»k e-ourteon.by Englanlio (Canterbury, 
handed for uisjicetion, U was neade, liandle as ' 'rie.- holy hlisHful martyr for to Hcck, 
well as blade, cT native iron, and had lately been 'I’hat tla^m hath hoJpen wlicn that they wero sick.’ 
presented to the shrine by a devotee, 'ibe sacrificer 'I’he Hindu jnake.8 a vow to goto a particular 
lead made tiic present offering on the ausjnciouH shrine, and there pour offering,s of {»il and spices. 
occfiHion of an infant Beai having iiis eui*s bored. If a {li.scased member liavc been rcstorcil, ofton- 
'I’lie head of tlie ram fell, as usual, to the share of tinuis a golilcn image of it i« made and presented 
tho officiating priest, while the body, slung on a to the shrino. A person suffered from a serious 
pf)lc, and carried on tho shoulders of two men, affection of the eyes. A vow Avas made that in 
amid the beating of tom-tums Avas taken home to <yisc of recovery two golden eyes should be 
furnish the evemr.g fensi. No temple wa.s near, made aiKl ]iresented to the shrine of Mari Amman, 
but on a pedestal undei the tree reposed a hideous In like manner, tho Dhilistincs, Ave read, when 
object made of jioUcr’s ware. 'DiLh particular afflicted with emerorls, thought, after consulting 
demon is supjioseil to be, when propitiated, very with their soothsayers, that they could best 
liberal in the be.stowal of benefits ; ami the pujari propitiate the God of Israel by making and offer- 
mentioned to the looker-on that if he would make mg to him golden images of tho emerods. As 
a sacrifice of a goat or two, he would guarantee may be expected, the devils are most busy in the 
that Ids devil should obtain for him a lucrative. ‘ laBt Bccne of all 

apf>omtment under Government I The sacrifice 'That ends tins strange eventful history ; ’ 

of goats is almost continuous, — sometimes as many and a young girl fears to cross a dying man, lest 
as twenty goats arc sacrificed at ono time. The his latest breath should pass into her, in which 
flesh is generally cut up, cooked, and eaten on the case she would be possessed beyond recovery, 
spot ; and routul the shrines may often be seen a For a similar reason, a Hindu at the point of 
number of small earthen ovens. The strongest death, is always removed to expire without the 
oath a Sudra can take is to sAvear by the most house, which A\'ould otherwise be haunted. As 
famous devil of the district; and often, before a the corpse is carried away, parched rice is scattered 
lawsuit is carried into court, the aggrieved party along the route of the funeral procession, it is 
AYill say to his opi>oncDt, ‘ I will be satisfied if believed that the devils will stop to pick it up, 
you Avill go to such a demon’s shrine, and there, and it is considered advisiible to keep them so 
on the justice of your cause, blow out the flame of engaged till next sunrise, for should tney returu 
a lamp in the presence of the Kali.’ A man Avho to the house before that time, they would probably 
would not hgsitalc a moment to commit perjury not be satisfied without another victiui. A native 
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proverb says, * A Saturday’s corpse goes not 
alone.’ When, therefore, a death takes place on 
a Saturday, to prevent evil cnnacqucnces, a live 
cock ia t^en with the cori>P 0 to the burning 
ground, and it is there given away to some 
person of low caste, or, like the scapegoat of old, 
allowed to escape into the adjacent jungle. 
Brahmans, averse to bloody sacrifices, substitute 
for a cock the bolt of the door of the house, 
which they burn with the corpse. When a dead 
body is buried, instead of being bunit, as in 
the case of Suniyasi (iiscetic devotees), salt is 
placed in the grave, and frequently with it the 
leaves of the margosa tree, so famous os a charm 
against devils. Salt was till recently also ii» 
England placed on the corpse of Koumn and 
Lutheran Christians, for tlic avowed purpose of 
keeping it secure from the evil one, and the 
practice is still said to linger in the Highlands of 
Scotland. It was seen in 1833, placed ovca the 
dead body of a young girl at Greenwich. The 
Highlanders, indeed, in many of their superstitions 
are remarkably similar to the Hindus. They 
formerly planted the rowan or mountain ash, 
regarding it as a safeguard against devils, just as 
the Hindus regard the margosa. Throughout 
India, the belief is as common as it was formerly 
in Europe, that a man who dies a sudden or a 
violent death becomes a demon. All the women 
in the district are immediately possessed by him, 
and innumerable mischiefs result. A Brahman, 
accidenbilly drowned in the river Cauvery, about 
the year 1870, became in consequence a Brahma 
Kakshosa, one of the fiercest of demons. An officer 
of artillery, killed at the battle of Asaayc, was 
buried beneath a tree near the village, and his 
spirit is worshipped there to the present day. Dr. 
Caldwell mentions the case of Captain Pole, an 
English officer who was mortally wounded at the 
taking of the Travancoro lines in a.d. 1809, and 
lins been invoked by the Shanars. His worship 
consist/Cd in the offering to his manes of spirituous 
liquors and cheroots. About the middle of the 
19th century, a Brahman who was sentenced to 
be hanged at Madras, for the murder of another 
Brahman going on pilgrimage from Benares to 
Rameswaram, threatened that though they were 
about to hang him, he would not die, but would 
become a Brahma Uakshasa, and torment all those 
who had given evidence against him. 

Bells and chains are almost always used in devil- 
worship and exorcism ; the notion involved seems 
leas to be that of scaring the devil, than that of 
charming him, just as a snake-charmer charms a 
snake by music. Near the fanes of the popular 
devils there are massive iron chains hanging 
from the trees, with bells and knives attached to 
them. In the well-known Sanskrit work, the 
fiitopadesa, occurs a story relating to a famous 
devil, called Ghanta-karna or Bell-car. This 
liakshasa was believed to dwell on the top of a 
mountain near the town of Brabmapura. One 
day a thief, having stolen a bell (probably one of 
those near the demon’s fane), was killed by a 
tiger as he was carrying off his plunder. The 
monkeys who dwelt in the adjacent forest 
obtained the bell, and amused themselves by 
ringing it. The people of the town having found 
the dead body of the man, and continually hearing 
the sound of the bell, were filled with intense 
horror, fully believing that the demon, enraged, 


had killed the thief, and was now ringing the bell. 
The town was in consequence nearly deserted, 
when an old woman, guessing the truth, went to 
the king, and said that for a small sum she would 
undertake to settle the demon. The king, de- 
lighted, gave her what she asked, and the old 
woman, after tracing the cabalistic circle, — the 
Kolam, — and pretending to go through certain 
ineptations, entered the forest. By means of 
fruits which she strewed on the ground, she 
was enabled to decoy the monkeys, and, having 
obtained the bell as a trophy of her victory over 
the demon, she returned in triumph to the town. 
So little has the belief in devils been sbaken, that 
in the India of the present day, it would, in a 
like case, bo just as ca.sy to deceive the people, 
and even their native Hindu rulers. Dr. Cald- 
well mentions that the process of demonifica- 
tiou is still going on amongst the Shanars; 
and in every case the characteristics of the devil 
and his worship are derived from the character 
and exploits of his human prototype. There is 
a continued succession of devils claiming the 
adoration of the Shanars, and after a time sink- 
ing into forgetfulness. Among the demons most 
feared at the middle of the 19th century, he men- 
tions Palevesham, a notorious robber during the 
latter period of the Mahomedan government 
A few of the demons are forms of Kali, con- 
nected with a debased and comparatively modern 
development of the Brahmanical sysleni. 

Devil-worship in Ceylon by the Hodya is 
performed in the jungle. A kind of altar is 
erected, and covered with the skin of the plantain 
tree. It is then scented with dammer resin, and 
cooked vegetables, placed on a plantain leaf, are 
laid on it, to which is added rice and flowers, and 
the blood of a red cock. The Kattadiya, or devil- 
dancer, then rcciU'S a charm, and the euro is 
supposed to be complete. The offering is left to 
be eaten by birds or animals. The devils Gerro 
and jlfeleyi arc of two kinds. — Dr, Caldwell on the 
Shanar; Kcjivich's Phceuicia^ pp. 307,314; Dubois' 
India,, quoted in Colc.\s Hind. Myth. p. 378; Son» 
Herat's Voyage,, p. 29 ; iiunsca, iv. p. 210 ; Wil* 
Hams* Story of Nala, p. 208. 

DEVILS’ HORSES. See Insects. 
DEVISTHAN, a Hindu temple. Devisthana, 
temple revenue. • 

DEVOTTHANA. Sansk. Also Deotthan. The 
eleventh day of the light half of the month 
Kartik, when Vishnu is supposed to rise up from 
his four months’ sleep at the end of the rainy 
season. 

DE VRTESE, author of various memoirs on 
Malayan Island Plants, and also of a Monograph 
of Marattiaceic, a work of great labour. 

DEW. 
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Some one has ventured the remark that at full 
moon, near the equator, more dew falls than at 
new moon, and to this are ascribed the moon 
heads (man hoofdcn), which, however, Jansen 
had but once seen auring all the years which he 
had spent between the tropics. In British India, 
during the cold weather months, when rain very 
rarely falls, the dew ic of very great importance 
to all the crops then in the ground. — Jansen, in 
Murray s Phys. Geog. p. 146. • 
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DKWA. 


DEWAS. 


DEWA, a cHvino being, ’whether rcftidcnt upon 
earth or in a dewa-loka. — Uavihf^ p. 435. 

DEWAK, Hind. TcrmcB, 'white ants. 

DEWAL. The Hindu temple in >vhicl» the idol 
is placed, is called, ns temples generally are, 
Dewal or Deval, from Deva, a deity, and Aleiya, 
a house, or, literally, a house of god. The British 
and other ))coplc call it pagoda, a word unknown 
in India beyond the reach of European colloquial 
instruction, but which has been supposed to bo 
derived from But-khana, two Bersian words, or 
But-gada, Tclugu words, both moaning the ghost- 
house. It may, however, bo from I’aigudi, a devil 
temple; also from Daligopa, a Buddhist relic 
shrine. Dewal, in Sind, was so called from its 
celebrated pagoda. Its site is now doubtful. 

DFAVAT.A. Hind. Bankrupt. 

DEWALA DEVI, daughter of Kamala Devi. 
Ou the fall of Nerwalla, the ancient capital of 
Oujerat, Kamala Devi w\a8 captured aiuf taken 
into the harem of Ala-ud-Din ; but her daughter 
Dcwala Devi escaped witli her father. She had 
been asked in marriage by the son of Ram I>eo, 
the raja of Deogiri (Dowlatabad), but her father, 
proud of his Rajput origin, had refused to give 
luT to a Mahratta, even tliougli a prince. Kamala 
Diva, howevOTj having exjireascd to Ala-ud-Din 
a wish to be joined by her daughter, Ala-nd-Din 
sent a strong army uiuler a general to bring 
Dcwala Devi to Dehli. In this extremity her 
father acceptc<l the Mahratta prince, and sent of! 
his daughter under an escort, but the escort was 
overtaken, the fair maiden F.ei7.ed, and carried to 
Dehli, where she w'as married to Kbizr Khan, son 
of Ala-ud-I)in. A few years after the death of 
Ala-ud-Din, the throne of Dcldi 'was filled by 
Kafoor, a converted Hindu, who put out the ry(‘s 
of Khizr Khan, filled the capital with Hindu 
troops, put to death all the survivors of Ala-ud- 
Din’s family, and transb^rred Dcwala Devi to his 
own zanana. See Kamala Devi. 

DEWAEDI, a heroine of Hindustan. When 
Cholan was on the throne of Dehli, Dewaldi 
roused her sons to battle, and, observing their 
unwillingness, she said, ‘ Would that tbo gods 
had made me barren, that! liad never borne sons, 
who thus abandon the name of the Rajputs, and 
refuse to succour their prince in danger ! ’ They 
acceded to her rc^piest. ^ She then said, * Fare- 
well, niy children, bo true to your salt ; and should 
you lose your head for your prince, doubt not 
you will obtain the celestial crown.’ When Akbar 
invaded Chitor, the mother of Putta of Kailwa 
charged her son to put on the saffron robe, and 
die for his country . — Calcutta Review^ No. 109. 

DEWALI, properly Dipawali. Sansk. From 
Dipa, a lamp, and Ali, a row. A Hindu religious 
festival lield about the end of October, in the 
last two days of the last half of Aswin and 
three days of Kartik, in honour of the goddess 
Kali ana of I.^kshmi, and to commemorate the 
destruction by Vishnu of the demon Taraki. 
The Hindus, after bathing in the Ganges or other 
river, anoint with oil, put on their best attire, 
perform a sraddha, and rt night worship I^kshiui. 
On this festival of lamps all Hindus propitiate 
Lakshmi, the goddess oi wealth and fortune, by 
offering at her shrine. In Rajasthan, on the 
Amavus, or ides of Kartik, every city, village, and 
encampment exhibits a blaze of splendour from 
Ipinps. Stuffs, pieces of gold and sweetmeats, are 


carried in trays and consecrated at the temple of 
Lakshmi, to whom the day is consecrated. The 
rana of Mewar dines wdth his prime minister; and 
this officer and his near relatives offer an oblation 
by pouring oil into a terra-cotbi lamp, which the 
sovereign holds. Every votary of Lakshmi tries 
his chance of the dice, and from their success in 
llio Dowali foretell the state of their affairs for 
the ensuing year. On the first day of the DewSli, 
the whole Hindu population of an Indian city bear 
branches of the sarai, tulei, and other sacred trees 
in procession, and walk round all the temples in 
the neighbourhood, offer salutation and prayer to 
their country’s gods, in their sevcnil incarnations. 
A rainfall at that period of the year is highly 
advantageous io growing crops, and a proverb 
of the people of N. India is, — 

*Jo min piya Diwali, 

Jiya phus, jiya hali.* 

‘ If showers fall about the time of the Diwali festival,’ 
[what matter] whether you are lazy (lit. a bundle 
of sticks) or a real ploughman, [the crops arc 
snvo to be equally fine.]— Pas/o )?,<?’ VF. fadm, ii. 
p. ] 77 ; Rajasthan, i. 70, 279. See Leviticus 
xxiii. 40. 

DEWAN. Arab., Pers. In India, the chief 
offlcj'r of a second-rate sovcrcigm In Persia, a 
(vmrt of justice or of otlier business. A recep- 
tion room is generally called the Dewan-i-Am, 
or public reception-hall. The Dewan Khana is 
the office room of the dewan, that part of the 
bouse of a Mahomedan where the master receives 
his visitors, and in which the men-servants reside ; 
and the Dewani means pertaining to the dewan. 
The Dewani A<lalat, under the V*. I. Company, was 
a court of civil and criminal jurisdiction. — Rich^n 
Kurdistan, i. p. 83. 

DoAvan, Pers., a collection into one volume 
of the entire odes of a]i author, whether in the 
Persian or the Hindustani tongue. In bringing 
thorn together, they are arranged alphabetically 
according to tlic letters in which the verses ter- 
minate. The Dewan-i-Sadi and Dewan-i-Hafiz 
arc generally known. 

Dewani is the civil department, in contrast to 
the foujdari or criminal. Dewan-i-Am, a privy 
council chamber. TIio Dewani of Bengal, Bohar, 
and Orissa was conferred on the Britisn by Shall 
Alam Ti., on the 12th August 1766. The office 
w;w n viccroyalty, and comprised the collection of 
the revenue, then three kror of rupees, and the 
administration of civil justice. The net revenue 
was two kror. 

DEWANAGLWANLU. Tel. Religious roendi- 
cants in Southern India, who accept charity only 
from one or other of the artisan gmdsmith castes. 

DEWA PUJA, or worship of the implements 
in uso ns the means of subsistence, observed by 
all Hindus, and by all the Kayasth ensto at the 
Dewali and Hooly festivals. — Malcolm's Central 
India, ii. p. 167. 

DEWAR, Diwar,, perhaps more correctly 
Dechwar or Dehwar, is the god under whoso 
special care a village is placed ; the gramma-deva 
or genius loci, for whom a portion of grain is 
always set apart at each harvest . — Elliot 
DEWAR-GIRI. Hind. Tapestry, or cloth for 
adorning a wall. 

DEWAS, a native state in Malwa, lat, 22® 42' 
to 23® 5' N., long. 75® 67' to 76® 21' E. The 
Dewas chieftaincy is held by a Mahratta, whose 



DEWAT. 


DHANGAK. 


ancestors came to Malwa witli tJic first Baji Rao. 
The revenue of the state is 4,25,000 rupees, the 
area 250 square miles, and tlie ])opulation 25.000 
souls. The chiefs have each received a sminud 
guaranteeing? to them tlic right of adoption. The 
chiefs ore equal in rank, and have an equal sh.are 
in all receipts. Each receives a salute of fifteen 
guns. — AUc.ieson's Treaties^ iv. p. 334. 

. DEWAT, the 0th note in the musical scale, ‘ I^a.* 

DEXTJtlN has tlic same composition ns starch, 
but it is soluble iu cold Avatcr. 

DIIA. Buijm. a bill, a sword ; in various 
forms, it is the inseparable companion of every 
man among the hundred forest tribi^« of Trans- 
Oangetic India. Among tlio civilised Bunnans, 
however, it is more confined to tlie lowv r orders, 
the peasant and boatman, cxcejit as a Aveapon of 
war. Tbc Burmairs dlia is a weapon about three 
feet long, Avith a slight uniform curve from end 
to end. About thrcc-scvcnlhs of this Icng h is 
helve, the rest blade. The blade is generally 
about an inch and a quarter Avide, Avith an obtuse 
point It serves every purpose that a cutting 
weapon can serve, from m.aking a toothpick to 
foiling a tree, killing a pig or an enemy in b.attl^. 
Very long and heavy dhas are Avorn ]»y olficiaKs of 
tho Burmese court. — YhU's ]>. 1,58. 

DllAK. Hind. A mu'se. Ill )tajputana, the 
Dhabhae, or fo.stcr-brotlicrs, often Jiold lamia in 
perpetuity, and are cinj»loycd in the most con- 
fidential places, on embassies, inarriages, etc, — 
Tod's Tainstha?), i. p. 278. 

D’HAGIIA. (iiM. Thread. 

DHAGOBA. Sec Buddha; Dagoba ; Dhatu- 
gurbha ; Tojics. 

DIIAIIKVl A, a tribe of Rajputs recorded amongst 
the 36 royal races. They Averc the lords of Biana, 
and boro a high name for deeds of chivalry. 
Colcftiel Tod considered tho tribe to be c.xtinct, but 
they have three or four villages in Baghput. 
There are also Dlnihima Ahir and Dhahima Jat in 
tho same neighbourhood. — Rajasthan^ i. p. 199. 

DIIAI or Dahi. Hind. Curdled milk. 

DHAKH of Kashmir, a red and white bean, 
Phasoolus lunatus, etc. 

D’HAKKA. Sansk. A form of the drum that 
was one of the insignia of royalty of the Chalukya 
dynasty when ruling at Kalian. 

DHAKUN, a Avitcli. Witchcraft is believed in 
all over Rajputaiia ; but the people of MeAvar,Avho8e 
capital is Udaipur, have most faith in the belief. 
Her powers are believed to be unlimited, particu- 
larly at sea.son8 of the Dasscra and Dcwali. In 
certain provinces a man Avill not marry into a 
family unless they have a witch among them, who 
may protect him from evil. Such witches are 
called Rakhavali, or guardians. The Jiggar Khor, 
or liver-eater of Sind, is the genuine vampire. 
An officer, after a long chase in the valley of Udai- 
pur, speared a hyena, whose abode was the tombs, 
and was known as tlic steed on which the witch 
of Ar sallied forth at night. Evil was predicted ; 
and A dangerous fall subsequently, in chasing an 
elk, was attributed to bis sacrilegious slaughter 
of tho weird sister’s steed. — Tod^s Rajasthan. 

DHAli. Hind. A shield, an ear ornament. 

D’HALIZ-KOONDLANA, treading the thres- 
hold, a Mahomedan marriage ceremony. 

DHAL-PHOK, Hind. A sept of the Kurmi, 
a great agricultural tribe in Hindustan ; the words 
mean clc^-breakcr. 


DUAL SAHIB, a Maharram rdam, or banner ; 
literally, Mr. Shield. 

DHAMA-PADAM, a Buddhist sacred book of 
bigli auiliority. It gives tho most faithful picture 
of the ethical spirit of Buddha’s teachings. — 
yiun.ven, God in Hist, i. p. 343. 

DHAMAYANGYEE. Flat arches of stone and 
brick arc not uncommon in Burma. Captain 
Yule observed two of brick, in windows in the 
Dhamnvangyeo teuiple at Pagan, where no sug- 
gestion of European or Indian aid could have 
helped. TJicre is one flat stone arch iu tho northern 
gate of tho fort, and another in a tomb, at Kurnool. 
There is one in tho mediaeval building of Rosliu 
C.-wtle, and in the magnificent Saracen gateway of 
C.iiro, called Bab-cl-Fitoor. — Yule^s Embassy. 

DHAMEE, this old Rajput state became inde- 
pendent of Kuhlor after the Gurkha war. Tho 
state Avas bound to supply forty begar, but this 
was con null tr'd to a tribute of Ra. 720. Revenue, 
liS. 4000 ; population, 2853. 

^'HAMEK, near llenarcs, a fine grove, tho 
ancient Mriga-daAva, where Buddha first publicly 
}>rcached hir doctrine, Avhich king Asoka com- 
n.cmor.atod ^y erecting a tower. 

DHAMI. Hind. A follower of Prannath, a 
llimlu c efonner Avho flourished in the 17th century 
in Ibindelkhand. — Wilson. 

DIIAMMA. Pali. Dharma, Sansk. I^w, duty; 
the doctrines or sacred writings of tho Buddhists. 
— Hardy., Eastern Monachism^ p. 435. 

DIIAMMAN or Dhamnoo. Panj. Grewia 
elastica, Royle ; G. oppositi folia, Buck. Growia 
tilijcfolia? arc trees of Cuttack. G. elastica has 
a nnldish - coloured Avood, pliable, strong, very 
plentiful in the Santal jungles ; used chiefly for 
cart Avhccls. — (kdcuttn Emj, Journal^ ^i\\j 1860. 

DIIAMNAR, about 40 miles S.E. from Ncmuch, 
but close to Chundivassn, contains Budilhist caves 
Avith a Brahmanical rock -temple behind. The 
principal group are Buddhist. — Burgess^ p. 392. 

DllAMNI. Hind. Portulaca olcracca? P. 
sativa, Ddhii., Helictcrcs isora. 

DHAMUN. Hind. Green tea, in I^idakh ; 
also brick tea, iu Kashmir. Tea in cakes, botli 
black and green. 

DHAN. Hind. Oryza sativa, unhusked rice 
or paddy, also growing rice. Dhau marri, a rice 
fickl. 

DHAN. Hind. A\*ealth. Tan, Man, Dhan, 
body, mind, and substance. 

DHANA, the Gond portion of a Hindu village, 
Avhich is always separate from the rest. Also 
applied generally in tho north-west as Wuira, 
Nugla, or Poorwa. — Elliot's Suppt. Gloss. 

DHANAK. Hind. Very narrow gold ribbon. 

DHANAPATTI and Srimantoo, a romantic 
Hindu tale of odA'cntures of a father and son, 
wealthy Bnnya merchants of tho Ganges, Avho 
travelled to Coromandel, Ceylon, Java. Both of 
them were imprisoned in Ceylon. 

DHAND. Sind. A pool of water, a marsh. 

DHANDORA. Hind. Proclamation by beat 
of drum. 

DHANGA. Hind. Riot, rebellion ; any hiding- 
place of robbers. 

DHAKGAR is the Danaga of the Canarese- 
speaking races. Tho Dhangar in Telingana are 
in twelve tribes, avIio do not eat together nor 
intermarry. In the centre and south of the Penin- 
sula, Dhangar are shepherds and wool-weavcre, 



DHANGAR. 


DHANWANTARI. 


kitcbeu gardeners and labourers. In the hill 
country of Ramgarh and Chutia Nagpur, there is 
a tribe so called, some of u hom descend periodi- 
cally into the plains for labour. There are 8059 
Dhangar in Amraoti. Many Dhangar are settled 
in the towns of the south of India, occupied as 
labourers, kitchen gardeners, and dairymen, and 
they arrange themselves accordingly, Dhangars 
have largely settled as cultivators in the Indapnr, 
Bhimatherry, and Purandhar talukas of the 
Bombay Presidency. The Maharaja llolkar, the 
sovereign of Mahva, whose capital is Indur, is a 
Dhangar. The A sal, or pure Dhangar, are pastoral 
only. The pastoral Segar Dhangar also weave 
blankets. The Teling Dhangar are cultivators, 
milkmen, and weavers of coarse woollens. The 
Mahratta Dhangar graze cattle and sheep, and 
clarify their butter into ghi. 'J'lic Hangar Dliangar 
are purely shepherds, a.s is indicated by the term 
* Ban-gar,’ wild man or forest man. 

The Dhangar of the peninsular Dekhan are 
of tw’o sections, the Kota Pullia Dhangar, who 
keep sheep, and the Barji llatkar, or ‘shepherds 
with the spears.’ The latter still liohl much land 
on the N. borders of the Niziun’s territory, and, 
until the Britisii took it over, were notorious for 
pugnacity and rebellion, and they still continue a 
quarrelsome and obstijiatc race. They are sup- 
posed to have come from Hindustan in twelve 
tribes, and been impelled by the Gonds towards 
Hingoli and Has-sim, wliich locality got the name 
of Bara Hatia, or tlic twelve tribes. They now 
occupy the hills on the north bank of the Pain 
Gan^a. To die in the cha.se or in war is deemed 
honourable; and the llatkar who is so killed is 
burned with his feet to the cast ; otherwise he is 
interred sitting w ith a small jjii'cc of gold in his 
mouth. The Hatkar are fine, able-bodied men, 
independent but arrogant ; many of them never 
shave nor cut the hair of their face. The Hatkar 
can only have one laggan, but may have several 
pat wives. Tlicir widows can contract a pat mar- 
riage. 

The Dhangar in the centre of the Peninsula arc 
dark, almost black meu, of slender and spare forms; 
they arc quite dissimilar from the (iaoli in personal 
appearance, and all the sheep (Kuru, Karnatica, a 
sheep) are under the Kurubaru or Kururnbar race. 
They are also wholly distinct from the Ydayau 
or I adava cowherd race, who arc known in all 
the Tamil country as ‘ Pillai.’ In all probability 
the dispersed Kururnbar of the Peninsula of India, 
some of them in towns and others almost nomaile, 
are the fragments of the great shepherd race who 
held sway in the Arcot district in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The Kururnbar 
and Dhangar have no similarity in appearance, 

Dhangar, in the Lukti territory, bordering on 
Udaipur and Sultan pur, arc short but muscular 
and able-bodied men, who speak a separate lan- 
guage. They do not follow Hindu rites, and they 
have no temples, but set up near their villages a 
stone witli some rude carvings, which they worship 
in times of famine or sickness or calamity. They 
bury but sometimes burn their dead. 

The Gaola is a cowherd, a dairyman, from 
Hindustan to Hyderabad. 

The Kurubar arc in the Canaresc region, in the 
centre of the Peninsula, The Kurubar or Kurum- 
bar and the Gaola dairymen keep aloof from each 
9 ther. 


The Mirda are a caste of migratory shepherds 
in the south of India. — C. J. P. C. It pp. 0 and 7 ; 
Campbell^ p. 85. 

DHANGAR BASSA, a bachelor hall amongst 
the Biiuiya. 

DHANK,30 miles N.W. from Junagarh, formerly 
an important city, has a group of small caves. A 
few miles to its west is the village of Siddhsar, and 
in a ravine, called Jhinjuri Jhar, are five plain 
oives, cut out in calcareous sandstone. N.W. of 
Dhank, near Hariesan, on the W. side of Qadka 
Hill, arc other nine caves . — Banjessy p. 201. 

DIIANKLI. Hind. A machine for raising 
water, called Pecottah in Tamil. 

DHANUK. Hind. A bowman. Dlianuk and 
Danusha are names of a race in Northern India, 
but numerous in Bebar, employed as archers, 
fowlers, and house guards, also in several menial 
occupations both of the house and field. Wherever 
they reside, the females are specially in request 
as midwives- Dr. Buchanan describes the Dhanuk 
of Beliar, Hhagulpur, and Puraniya as engiigcd in 
agricullurc like the Kurmi. Many of them are 
agricultural slaves. The Dhanuk are descended, 
according to the i^idtna Purana, from a Chamar 
and a (diandal woman, h'rom the Dhanuk have pro- 
ceeded Aherya, who are said not to eat dead car- 
cases, a.s the Dhanuk do. There are reported to be 
seven subdivisions of the Dhanuk, Loungbusta, 
Mut’hurca, Kut’hurea, Jyswar, Magahi, Dojwar, 
and Chliilatya, These do not intermarry, or even 
eat or smoko together. They mix, indeed, so little 
with one another, that an individual Dhanuk is 
seldom able to mention more than two, or at most 
three, of those names as belonging to his fraternity. 
Tliere arc several Dhanuk in Dehli, anrl they art 
scattered over the North-Western Provinces ; but 
Behar is the country in which they most abound. 
— Glos. ; EUioVs Sujpl. Gloss.; Posla7is' 
)Vestern Jmlia. i. p. 107. 

D HAN UR VEDA, a book on weapons. 

DHANWANTARI. There have probably been 
several persons of this name, and at different 
eras. The name occurs, along with those of 
Oharaka and Susruta, in poems written in the 
time of Nala Raja. I’rofessor Wilson supposed 
Oharaka and Susruta to be of the 9th or 10th 
centuries a.d. A Dhanwantari is supposed to 
have been king of Kiisi or Benares, and as such 
styled Deva-dasa Kasi Itaja. He is regarded as the 
founder of Hindu medicine, and he takes in India 
the place occupied by ^Esculapius amongst the 
Greeks. A meaical work, bearing this name as its 
author, is still extant, and in use amongst all the 
Hindu physicians of British India. His era can 
only Vie conjectured to have been before Christ. 
The name is applied also to a teacher of medical 
science, to whom the authorship of the Ayur 
Veda is attributed ; but other physicians, Bhela, 
Devodasa, and Palakapya, are also so named; 
and a physician of this name was one of ‘tlio 
nine gems ’ at the court of Vikrama. It is also 
the name of a Vedic deity, to whom offerings at 
twilight were made in the N.E. quarter. In one 
Brahmanical account of the deluge, a Dhanwan- 
tari is said to have been, with other thirteen 
precious products, a physician produced at the 
churning of the ocean. Takaji-ca-coond, or ‘ foun- 
tain of the snake-king,' is about two miles east of 
Naoli, near the boundary of Bhynsror and Bban- 
pura. The road, through a jungle, over the 
!•> 
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tho brink of a precipice nearly 200 feet in depth, DHAKALA. 
crowd^ with noble trees, on which the knotted Pafftri, and othci 
koru 18 conspicuous. The descent to this glen DHAJU name 
18 over m^s of rock ; and about half-way down or Doer’s Leap < 
a small platform, are two shrines, one containing DHARICHA, 
the etotueof Takshac, the snake-king, the other widow, 
of Dhanwantari, the physician who was pro- DHARINJO 
duced at the churning of the ocean. The coond Ganjam and Gi 
or fountom is at the southern extremity of the circumference 4 
abyss. Dhanwantari of the Hindus has not an cinally by wom( 
attendant serpent, like his brother ^Esculapius of tlie leaves is b\ 
Greece. * The health-bestowing Dhanwantari, the Macdonald. 
celestial physician, arose from the sea when DilAliMA, a 
churned for the beverage of immortality.’ He district, N.W. I 


DHAKALA. Maih!. Applied to the Koli, 
others, who habitually wear arms. 
DHARI name of a waterfall near tho Hirnphal, 
or Doer’s Leap, on the Nerbudda. 

DHARICHA, lliNn. Second husband of a 


DHARINJO. UaiYA. A common tree of 
Ganjam and Gumsur ; extreme height 60 leet 
circumference 4 feet. The bark is used medi- 
cinally by women after childbirth ; the juice of 
the leaves is supposed to cure itch. —Captain 
Macdonald. 

DilAliMA, a tract of country in Kumuun 
district, N.W. Provinces, lyincr on the Tibetan 


utjverage oi immortality. tie oistnct, iN.W. Provinces, lyinff oh the Tibetan 
man with side of tho main Himalayan range, bctwetui lat 
“■ P- 30' N., and between long HO^ 25' 

^^DHAO^I a'i^HAR E- It i« of considerable elevation, 

DHAOLA DHAR or Dhalola Dhar, a inoun ain lU chief peak. lA-bong, risiiiK If., 912 feet above 
Cham in Kangra district lanjab, formed by a pro- soa-level ; while the Dharma paas, on the norlhem 
jecting fork of theouter Himalayan range. Below, fron*:er, leading into llunde.s, reaches a height of 
the waste of snow-fields is succeeded by a belt of about 15,000 feet. The li.-iliiLahle 


. . . r, , ■ 3-bout 15,000 feet. The Jiabitable portion consists 

pine8,givingwayto oaks as the flanks arc descended, of narrow ard very nigged valleys. trav<‘rHed bv 
and nnally merging into a cultivated vale, v'aiered the river Dluudi and its tribufzaritv?. Tlio inbabit- 

by i^reiinial streams. The highest peak attains ants are Bhotiya, a Tibetan race who carry on a 
fin nhAvnfmik 1 r. I i ...i .M. a i . i ^ ' “‘J -i t , >> no tarry on a 


an elevation of 15,956 feet above sea-level, while 
the valley has a general height of about 2000 
feet. Dhaola Dhar means White Mountain, from 
Dhavala, Sansk., white. The whole length of the 
outer or sub-Himalaya is nearly nOO miles from 


trade between Ilimdca and Knmaun, by means of 
pack-shcep, over the Dliarma pass. Estimated 
area, about 400 square mWcs.—ImjK Gaz. 

DHARMA. Hind,, Sansk. (-liarity, law, virtue, 
morality, justice, religious ritual, religious law, legal 


S.L. to It 18 pierced by tho i.avi, the I or moral duty. Dharma, A rtha, and Kama arc the 

Glienab, the Punach, and the Jliclum rivers, which three princiides on which Himlus base their ideas 
divide It into separate districts. The snow-line is of life and its duties. Dharma, the acquisition of 
about 16,000 feet m height. Dhaola Dhar i.s virtue and religious merit and obedience to the 
called by several names in the maps, —ManiMahes ordinances of religion; Artha, tho acquisition of 
ki J)har, or the mountains of the holy lake of arts, friends, and ])roj)erty, l.-ind, gold, wealth 
Mani Mahes ; and Hugel calls itPulam-ki-dar and cattle, equipages; ami J\iima is tlio enjoyment of 
Charaba-ki-dar. Tlie rocks arc clay and mica aj)propriate objects by tim five .Menses, Dlianna- 


slate . — Imperial Gazetteer; Cleohorns licnort, 
p. 97. 

DHAR, a native state in Central India, between 
lat. 22° 1' and 23° 8' N., and long. 74° 43' and 75 ' 
35' E. ; and the town of Dhar, lat. 22° .35' N., long. 
75° 21' E., in Malwa, 33 miles W. of Mhow. 'J’hc 


karta, the inanag(*r of a llimiu teinjilc, a church- 
warden. Dhannsala, a resting jdacc for travudlers. 
Dharma-saln, a nligions as.st‘inbly. Diiarma-saHtrza, 
the Hindu code of laws, the whole science of law. 
Dliai'iua-kari, a judg(‘. Dharma-daH, a tcmplo 
MTvaiit. Dhurma-.sw.ama, literally faith (dhanna), 


level of the railway, 1850 feet. The Puar family to his lord (.swama). In tlio Dhann.archa or 
was one of the most distinguished iu early Mali- Dharm-adlianna ordeal, figure.s or drawings of 
ratta history ; and Anand Rao Piiur is usually cou- <lharma and adharnm, virtue and vice, are covercH.1 
sidered as the founder of the jirincipality of Dhar, with cow-dung and put in a covered vessel and 
which, with some adjoining districts, and the the accused is allowed •to draw-; if tho dharma 
tribute of some Rajput chiefs, was assigned to image be withdrawn, ho is innocent. 


him by the first Baji Rao, Peshwa. For twenty DlIAltMA, tlie eight scripturci of the Nepalese 
years before the British conquest of Malwa, the Buddhists, 

Dhar state was subjected to a continued series of DIIARMAPADESAKA, the ieaciierof Dharma 
spoliations, chiefly at the hands of {Sindia and the ordimu'y term in use to designaUi a religious 
Holkar, and was preserved from destruction only teacher. 

by tho taleilts and courage of Mcciia Bai. Anand DHARMA PURi, a mythological city of the 
RAo Puar died in 1807, and w'as succeeded by his Hindus, twelve months’ journey from Yamajiuri, 
posthumous son, Ramchauder Rao Puar, on whose another fabuloms city of Hindu mytiiology. It 
mother, Mecna Bai, the administration devolved, is the same with the purgntnrv of bt. J^alrick in 
Ramchauder died early, but Mcena Bai, with the the gold ibluid. 

consent of the neighbouring chiefs, adopted her j DHAKMA-RAJA, the title of tlie spiritual ruler 
sister’s son, under tho name of Ramchand Puar. . of Bhutan, liierally king of virtue. He succeeds 
The Dhar state rebelled in 1857, and wjis con- by incarnation . 

fiscated, but it was subsequently rcstoreil to DHARMA UA.l ^., 811111 ^ 3 , Telugu, ami Choigyal, 
Anand liao Puar, with exception of the Bairsca Tibetan, is from Dharma, justice, and Ibua, a king, 
pargana. The area of tho state is estimated at A name of the Hindu deity Yama in his Ixiueficent 
2091 square miles, and tho population at about form. Ho is tho king of justice, whose couiite- 
125,000 souls. — Buch. Hamilton; Treaties^ En- nance the virtuous only sec; tho wicked see him 
gagenient% and Sunnuds^ iv. p. 425. as king of the infernal regions. In the Hindu 

PHARA. Sansk. A bearer or supporter, religion he is the god of eternal justice. Antaka 


kii, with the the gold ibluid. 

adopted her j DHAKMA-RAJA, the title of tlie spiritual ruler 
ichand Puar. i of Bhutan, liierally king of virtue. He succeeds 
'id WJis con- by incarnation. 

rcstoreil to DHARMA -RA.l .‘V,Shinjo, Telugu,ami Choigyal, 

: the Bairsea Tibetan, is from Dharma, justice, and Riia, a king, 
estimated at A name of the Hiud-i deity Yama in his beneficent 
ion at about form. Ho is tho king of justice, whoso couiite- 
'rcatiesy En- nance the virtuous only sec; tho wicked see him 
as king of the infernal regions. In the Hindu 
r supporter, religion he is the god of eternal justice. Antaka 



DIIARMA-SASTRA. 


DIIARNA HAITIINA. 


is an attribute of Yaina or Dbarma- raja, in tlic 
character of the tlostroycr. — Coh\'s Mffth. p. .179. 

DHARMA-SASTKA, the whole code of Hindu 
law, but moro especially applied to the laws of 
Manu, Yajnawalkya, and other Baj^os, variously 
cmimcratcd from 18 to 4 ‘2, who arc supposed to 
have recorded the Smriti, or recollections of what 
they received from adivinc source. Of these, the 
greatest are Mann and Yajnawalkya. The works 
are generally in three parts, — Achnra, rules of 
conduct and practice ; Vyavahara, judicature ; and 
Praya schitta, penance. — Dowsou . 

DHARMA-SUTRA, a term sornctimcH given to 
the Samaya charika rules. — Millin'. 

DHARMSALA, a sanatorium in the Kangra 
district of the Panjab, in long. 22' 40" E., and 
lat. il2° 15' 42" N. The houses are built up the 
hill, the lowest being at 4000 feet, the highest 
7000 feet. The sanatorium is on one of the spurs 
running south from the great range of Dha^dn 
Dhar. This range runs cast and west, at heights 
of from 13,000 to 10,000 feet, and forms a great 
wall on the north ; it is due to this range (hat 
the climate of Dharm.sala is so mild, and has such 
a heavy rainfall. Kangra, said by Lord Canning 
to bo the most beautiful district in India excepting 
Kashmir, is surrounded by lofty mountains, inter- 
spersed with undulating hills, and situated between 
tiic rivers Ravi and Butloj. On one side it has 
the temtories of KovShmir and Clmmba, on the 
other the wild but romantic hunting-lields of 
Kulu, Spiti, and Ladakh. X^arious races of men, 


obtains saiisfa(;tion. In this, as he seldom makes 
the attempt without resolution to persevere, ho 
rarely fails; for if the party thus arrested wero to 
suffer the brahman sitting in dharna to j^erish by 
hunger, the sin would for ever be upon his head. 
This practice has become almost unheard of in 
late years ; the last occasion in Madras was about 
A.i>. 1810; but formerly even the i:jtcrfercnco of 
Rritish courts often proved insuflicieut to check it, 
it had been deemed in general ra<,at prudent to 
avoid for this purpose the use of ctercion, from 
an apprehension that the first appearance of it 
might <lrive the sitter in dliarna to Buicide. The 
discredit of the act would not only fall upon the 
olUcers of justice, but upon the Government itself. 
'I’hc practice of sittii^g in dharna was not confined 
to brahman men. It was liad recourse to by Benu 
l^hai, the wi<low of a man of the bralimanical 
tiibe, whohad a litigation wit h her brother-in-law, 
Hal Kwhen, which was trietl by arbitration, and 
tliC trial and sentence were revised by the court 
of justice at HeiiarcM, and again in ajjpeal. The 
suit of Benu Bhai involvud a claim of iJioperty and 
a consideration of caste, whicli her antagonist 
declared she l»a<l forfeited. Originnlly it was 
j>racti8ed by bralun.ans, but was prohibited by 
Ives. 7 of 1820 of the Bengal (’ode. In tlie south 
of India it is done before idols for obtaining the 
object of desire. It is an ancient practice. Genesis 
i xxiv. says, ‘J will not cat until J have told mine 
errand,’ and a brahman sometimes went to a house, 
sat down, and rcfuse<l to (*at till lie had obtained 


speaking different languages, are distributed over | the object ho had in view. 'I’lie ‘ Knglishman ’ 
its surface. Every tone of climate and variety of | newspajier jclates that about 1850, a man named 
vegetation is here to be met with, from the I (’Imtterbhooj, son of a well-known and resiieetable 
scorching heat and exuberant growth of the tropic.'^, | Charan of Udaijnir, carried to the late chief of 
and barren lieights destitute of verdure iukI ] tliat state certain gri(iYai)ces which he considered 


enjiped with per])etual snow.— />/*. ]K. J\ D/cksoii^ 
1870; Itidift Avnals^ No. 227, 1870; Piihitre^. 

DlIAIiMSALA. Hind. A building erected for 
a religious or charitabJc purpose. It is like the 
sarai or caravansari of Tensia. A hou.se for tin* 
accommodation of travcllcr.s or pilgrims, or for 
the reception of the .sick or poor. In India they 
are of varied forms, — sonictimes a quadrangle, ojien 
all round and to the sky, and witli one entrance; 
sometimes small rooms, both on the inside and 
outside of tlic surrounding walls. 

DHAltNA BAITIINA, ^Iternlly, to sit Dharna, 
was a jiracticc put in force in several parts of 
India by creditors, who sat down before the doors 
of their <lcbtors, so a.s to close all exit unles.s over 
the sitter’s body, and thus compel a payment of 
their claims. The practice, up to the 1 9th century, 
was familiar at Benares, and may bo translateii 
caption or arrest. It was used l»y the Braliiuans 
to gain a point which coidd not be accomplislual 
by any other means; and the ])rocess w as as follows: 
— A brahman who ailopts this expedient for the 
purpose mentioned, proceeds to tlic door or house 
of the person agiainst whom it is directed, or 
wherever ho may most conveniently intercept 
him. He there sits down in dharna, with poison 
or a poniard, or some other instrument of suicide 
in his hand, and, threatening to use it if his adver- 
sary should attempt to molest or pass him, he thus 
completely arrests the debtor. In this situation 
the brahman fasts ; and by the rigour of the 
etiquette, which is rarely infringed, the unfortunate 
object of his arrest ought also to fast, and thus 
they both remain until tnc institutor of (he dharna 


him.'^clf to be suffering in eonneclioa with his 
village. Failing to secure redre.«y by ordinary 
measures, he tov-k the unusual course of intruding 
on tlic chief without permission, for whicli breach 
of etiquette he was forbidden to enter the palace 
again. Ac('(>rdmgly, being under a sense of 
({(‘gradation, ill-feeling, and anuoyaiun', engen- 
dered by the jirijhibitorv order, he indulged in 
satiro.s and philipriies against his chief, who there- 
upon coidiscated lii.s village. Upon this, (Uiuttei - 
bhooj proccedetl to Sulumlnir, which at that time 
>vas at (mmity with the chief of Udaipur, and this 
step only incens(‘(i tlie chief all the more against 
him. Here he appears to have been jirovidod for, 
but subsc(iucutly wandered about from jilace to 
place trying to obtain redress, but without being 
able to secure either the forgivene.ss of liis chief or 
the rc-stitution of his village. In tiiis state of feel- 
ing he appoar.s to have given way to the supersti- 
tious idea, still prevailing amongst the Jhijputs, 
that the shedding of Ids own blood or the blood of 
his family would bring destruction upon those who 
had offended him, if it did not secure a ready 
attention to his real or imaginary wrongs. In 
1859, therefore, whilst travelling through the 
jungl(3 with his two wive.s, two slave girls, and a 
servant, together with a jiarty of the Meena, who 
were Ills retainers, he one day dismounted and 
gave his liorse in charge to the servant, and began 
to smoke. Then, advancing a little distance, he 
suddenly killed the servant, and called upon the 
Mecnas to dismount the women. His orders were 
obeyed. One slave girl tied away with her boy to 
a neighbouring village, and escaped, but the three 
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DHARNI. 


DIlENKLf, 


other women were killed. The slave girl iuformed 
the villagers of what had occurred, and they went 
out and saw the dead bodies, and carried them 
away, and burnt them. The slave girl died the 
next year, and Chutterbhooj never turned up for 
six years after the offence had been conmntted. 
He then came in and confessed to having murdered 
the women and servant. Accordingly he was 
tried and convicted of murder, and the Viceroy 
was fully of opinion that the man deserved hang- 
ing, but that, considering the number of years 
which had elapsed, the prevalence of superstition, 
and the lawlessness which prevailed in that part 
of Rajputana at the period in question, when many 
such acts were committed with impunity, His 
Excellency commuted tlie sentence to transporta- 
tion for life. The inviolability of a brahman, and 
the sin attached to .aiising the death of one in any 
way, is inseparable, and to this, according to 8ir 
William. Jones, may be traced tho practice of 
dliarna. 

DHARNI, a Nepal weight of three seers. 

DHARWAU, a town wliich gives its name to 
a revenue district in the Soutliern ^tfahratta 
country, lying between lat. 14^ 17' a’>d 15” 
50' N., and long. 74” 51' and 75” 57' E., with 
988,037 inhabitants. Between 1787 ami 1790, 
famine occurred from a siiccossiou of drouglits, 
accunqiaiiied by swarms of locusts. The next 
famine was in 1809-3, occasioned by the immigra- 
tion of people from the valley of the Godavery and 
tho march of the Beshwa’s army through tlie 
country. In 1839, from want of rain, price.s ruled 
very high. Owing to succcsbivc hot .seasons, 
famines recurred in the years 1860 and 1877. — 
hnp. (taz. 

DlIASHT-i-KIPClIAK, the Sahara of Asia. 

DHASRA, religious mondicauis in Soutla.Tii 
India, who hold an iron worshipping lamp in their 
hands, and perform on the jiuigata, tarte, and 
sinku. They walk before a corpse when being 
carried to the funeral pile. 

DHAT, an isolated and now dependent chief- 
tiiiuship of wliich Ooincrkotc is the cajiital. it 
separates the Bhatti race from the .lareja race. 
Its prince is of the Pramara race and Soda tribe, 
ancient lords of all Sind. The Dhatti is the 
Itajput tribe inhabiting Dhat, and in no greater 
numbers than the Kaorwa, whom they re.somble 
in their habits, being entirely pastoral, cultivating 
a few patches of land, and trusting to the heavens 
alone to bring it forward, 'rbey barter tbo ghi, 
or clarified butter, made from the jiroduce of their 
herds, for grain and other necessaries of life. 
Rabri and cliaucb, or porridge and buttermilk, 
form the grand fare of the desert. A couple of 
seers of flour of bajra, jooar, and kaijri is mixed 
with some seers of chauch, and exposed to the 
fire, but not boiled, and this mess will suflico for 
a large family. The cows of the desert are much 
larger than those of tlie plains of India, and give 
from eight to ten seers (eight or ten quarts) of 
milk daily. The produce of four cows will amply 
subsist a family of ten persons from the sale of 
ghi ; and their prices vary with their productive 
po^wers, from ten b) fifteen rupees each, Rabri, 
analogous to the kous-kous of tin; African dosert, 
is ofteu made with earners milk, from which ghi 
cannot be extracted, and wliich soon becomes a 
living mass when put aside. Dried fish from the 
valley of Sind is conveyed into the desert on 


horses or camels, and finds a ready sale amongst 
all classes, even as far east as Barmair. It is sold 
at two dokia (copper.s) a seer. The poora, or 
temporary hamlets of tho Dhatti, consisting at 
most of ten huts in each, resemble those of the 
Kaorwa. — Tud'^ Rajaatluin^ i. p. 45. 

DlIATPGARBllA, from Dliatu, relic, Gorbha 
or Gabba, a casket, softened into the Dhagoba, 
is the altir, shrine, or relic receptacle in which the 
relics of Buddha 're kept. The dhagoba is tho 
descendant of the sepulchral tumulus of the 
Turanian races, whether found in Etruria, Lydia, 
or among the Scyths of the northern steppes. By 
some it is supposed to be the source of the word 
Pagoda. It is also known by the Sanskrit word 
Chaityo. Dhagoba is a Buddhist shrine enclosing 
or protecting some sacred relic ; but by some they 
are supposed to be rhriiies built over the remains 
of persons of the I'uddhist faith, and consecrated 

their saints. — Pr'niscp'}* Avtinuitiea hy Thomas^ 
p. 154. See Dliagolia. 

DHAULT,90 miles south of KIiatak,aiid 20 miles 
north of Jagauath, luis two separate edicts of 
Asoka. The first edict is addressed to tho public 
oflicers of the city of Tosali, and cominands 
inurdercrs lO bo impri.sonC(l, Both edicts appoint 
two tiiplias, or colh.'ges for incdiL'ition and the 
ju'opitiation of Heaven. Tlic question of atheism 
in ancient Buddhism is set at rest by those edicts, 
which rejK‘al('(lly .speak of tlii.s world and tho 
world hereaftiT ; and the people nre expressly 
commanded to propitiate Heaven, and to ‘confess 
and believe in God, who is the worthy object of 
obe<lience;’ or, more lifirally, ‘ Him, tlic eternal, 
ye .sliall propitiate by prayer.’ — vi. p. 449. 

DHAURA. Hind. Gri.slea tomentosa. The 
.scarlet flowers, dhau ka phoul, arc considered 
Btimuhiting, and given to women in labour ; are 
also used in dycing^ Tho gum, dhaura or dhau 
ka goad, i.s white in colour, like the kntira and 
tragaeanth gmn.s, swells in water. In dyeing cloth 
it is applied to those j)art.s that the dye is not 
wished to touch. It is eaten in Liiddoo. One 
rtiaimd costs ten rupees.- -C/Vn. Med. lop. p. 133. 

DHAURI. Hind. Coarse leather shoes. 

DHAirSSA. Hind. A kettle drum, carried on 
horseback. 

DMAYA. Hind. A thatch grass. 

DH/VWALIGIRI, a mountain in Nepal, in lat. 
29” IP N., long. 89^^ 59' E. One of the loftiest 
p(iaks of tiic Himalayas, rising 27,6i.)0 feet above 
sea-1 evel.^ — Imp. (hiz. 

Dll A WAR. Mahii. A tribe of iron-smelters. 

DIIAYA. Hind. Land on a river bank, but 
subject to th(‘. occa.sional overflow of water ; also 
ridges along the dry cour.se of a river, whicli has 
turned in another direction. 

DUE. Hind. In tbo N.W. Provinces, a sub- 
division of the Jat tribe. 

DHE. Hind, of tho Ois-Sutlej. Old moimds 
yielding aaltpetia^ earth. 

DHEKUDl Mmul A water - lift, tho pc- 
cottah of tho ramil, and dbenkli of Hindustan. 
Dhcnka or iflienki is a lever of any kind ; a pedal 
for husking ri(H\ The rice is first damped with 
water, U is a mortar with a pestle worked as a 
treadle. 

DHELLA. Hind. Small weights for separat- 
ing the gold .strands in tinsel -making. 

DHENKLL Hind. A water lever, a machine 
for raising water, the pc-cottah or yettam of tho 



I)HER. 


DHOBPS EAUTH. 


Tamil countries. Tt consists of a liorizontal lever, 
with a weight at one end and a bucket of iron or 
an earthen pot at the other, slung from or resting 
on an upright bamboo or pole ; this, being lowered 
into the welband returned to its original place, 
brings up a bucket of water. The name is pro- 
vincially corrupted into dhooklce, dhiklce, and in 
Gorakhpur into dheokul. The word appears to 
l>c derived from Dhulkana, to roll, to overturn. 
The posts which act as the fulcra arc called 
t’hoonya ; the rope, hurt ; and the bucket, 
kurwala. The dhcukli is seldom used in the 
ranjab proper, except for the irrigation of rice 
hchls, and in river tracts for melons and tobacco. 
Ill the Peninsula of India it is in use in all the finer 
garden or even in field cultivation. — Elliot's Stijt. 
Gloss.; ]*oivetCs Handbook^ p. 208. 

DlIEK, a non- Aryan race, many of them dwell- 
ing as predial slaves in jiarts of India, in the 
Panjab, rare in the N.W. IVovinccs, many in the 
Saiigor territory. In the Nagpur territory they 
Imvo acquired some consideration from their em- 
jiloymcnt as Dalai or writ-servers. In the Dekhan 
they are doubtless the same iis the Hollar of the 
OanarcBC, tho Mliar of the Mahrattas, and the 
Pariah of tho Tamil and Tcling races. In the 
Western Provinces, though they aro not often 
found in any niimhei-a, they appear to have 
left the remcmbranco of their luunc, for it is a 
common term of abuse to call a man a Barra 
Dher, or a low - caste follow. They eat dead 
animals, clean skins and sell them to Chainar 
tanners. In liaj[)utana, tlu; Dhcr will not eat 
hogs, either tame or wild ; the hatter they hold in 
great abomination, notwithstanding tlicir Rajput 
masters look upon them as a luxury. Dlicrwaiah, 
the locality outside the Hindu towns where tho 
Dhcr race reside. — J'Ulivt's .Sap. Gloss.; Journal^ 
n.A.t;. p. 224. 

l)TIERBKLOT,authorof BibliothequoOrientale 
LaHayo, 1777. 

DHEIH, a Sufi sect in Persia, who believe the 
world is uncreated and indissoluble. — Malcolm. 

DHKVARA, a tribe of boatmen. 

1)11 KWUS. lIiNi). Dalbergia ITjjaincn.sis, a 
timber of Nagpur, of a liglit colour, liable to 
bo devoured by white ants. Its strength is con- 
siderable. Tho young trees are cut for bandy poles. 
It sells at 8 annas the cubic foot- — Captain 
Sankey ; Major Pear sc. « 

DIllMAK. Hind. Wbitcants; i>ro]»crly Dewak. 

DHIMAL, a race in the sal forest of the Terai, 
who, about the close of the eighteenth century, 
migrated to the north and cast of the Koch from 
Nepal. Tho Dhinial dwell between the Kuki and 
Dhonla, between tho open })lainH and tho higher 
levels of tho mountiuns, and their villages, though 
distinct, the people not intermarrying, are inter- 
mixed with the Bodo- The Dhiuial differ from 
the Bodo in their language and their pantheon, 
'fhe deities DaU and Bidata preside over marriage, 
tho feast of which is prolonged through three day.s, 
and costs from 30 to 40 rupees. They bury their 
dead. The Dhinial of the eastern portion of the 
Terai are estimated at about 13,000 souks. — 
Latham's Descriptive Ethnology. See Bodo ; Iii<lia. 

DHIMAK, a branch of the bearer or Kahar 
race, but eoinctimcB considered offshoots of the 
Mullah or boatman race. They aro chiefly em- 
ployed in fishing and palanquin-bearing. — 

DHIMEREE. Uriya? A tree of Gan jam and 


Gumsur ; extreme height 40 feet, circumference 
4^ feet. Bandy wheels are sometimes made of 
the wood ; but it is considered sacred, and is burnt 
when libations are offered. The fruit is eaten ; a 
juice extracted from the root is used in rheumatism. 
— Captain Macdonald, 

DHINGAN, in Purniah, an agricultural slave. 

DHINGANA, vulgo Dhcegana (lit. a forfeit), a 
demand of a forfeit at a game. Dliingana Budbnee, 
the earthen pot used on this occasion. 

Dill RAJ. Sansk. a monarch, an emperor, 
a ruler. — Gloss. 

DHIRIIOR, a tribe of tho Aliir in Benares and 
Gorakhpur. They arc reckoned in tlie Tashrih- 
ul-Akwam amongst the Doab Ahir. 

DHOB. It is customary for Hindu fathers to 
hind round tho arm of the new-born infant a root 
of that species of the amirdhob, the imperishable 
dhob grass, the Cynodon dactylon, well known for 
its nutritive jiroporties and luxuriant vegetation 
under the most intense heat. 

DHOBAL, a brahman tribe in Garhwal. 

DHOBI. Hind. A washerman ; one of the 
lowest castes of Hindus. A woman is called 
Dhobin. Various subdivisions are recognised, the 
members of which do not eat, drink, or inter- 
marry together. Tlicre aro seven such in the 
N.IV. P., but the septs differ, or are at least 
differently named in different provinces. Their 
names arc the Magadliiya, Ajudhiya, Kanaujiya, 
Bel war,Gosar, Bathare,and IVgahiya. Other tribes, 
JShtiikh and Bliaika, arc Musalinans. The cultivat- 
ing Dhobi do not intermarry with the washing 
Dhobi. The class calling themselves Rajdhob are 
Faid generally to be engaged in tho operation of 
rice-clcaning. 

'Phe cleansing is effected by Btoaming, and beat- 
ing tho clothes on a stone. The ]>oorest Hindu 
does not wa.s]i hia own clothes. — Sherring's Irihes; 
Calcutta Jlcricn^ No. 110. 

DHOBPS EAJvTIl is a native carbonate of 
soda, called sajji inatti in Hindustani, and ap- 
placaram in Tamil and Tclugu. It is a whitisn- 
grey, sandy efflorescence, which often covers miles 
of country where decayed white granite forms the 
huifacc soil. This earth begins to accumulate in 
the dry weather ; immediately aft<T the mins, it 
can be scraped off the surface to the depth of two 
or three inches, and by repeated boiling and tho 
addition of a little quicklime the alkali is obtained 
of considerable strength. IVith a Httlo care, very 
clean carbonate of soda Ciin bo obtained, fit for 
the manufacture of toilet soap, white glass, and 
glazes for pottery. Tho Nellorc, Cuddapah, 
Ma.sulipat.'im, and Ohinglcput districts yield this 
earth in gicat quantities ; and it is also found 
largely at Pudiicottah, Hyderabad, Bellary, and 
Mysore. Tho ricliest in alkali is from the terri- 
torie.s of the Nizam, tho quantity of anhydrous 
carbonate licing about C7 per cent. Repeated 
attempts have been made to prepare barilla from 
it for exportation, and very fair specimens have 
been exported at different times, but the moderate 
price of the i!arl)onate of soda of England, prepared 
from sea salt, will always prevent this from oeinff 
a rciimncrativc article of export. The colour^ 
frits for bangle glass, in making which it is used, 
have lately, liowcver, become an article of export 
from the Madras Presidency. It exists in immense 
quantities in many parts of India, in Bengal 
especially, in the districts of Mongbir, Purniah, and 
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Cawnpur. It coiitains from 40 to 60 per cent, of 
carbonate of Boda, traces of sulphate of soda, 
organic matter, clay, Band, and oxide of iron. 
The salt can be extracted by washing the mineral 
without incineration, but the organic matter is 
dissolved at the same time, and gives a deep brown 
solution, from which pure crystals cannot be ob- 
tained. Firing destroys this substance, and then 
the solution is colourless. But care must be taken 
not to push the heat beyond low redness, for the 
alkali nt n higher temperature combines with the 
sand and clay, and the whole runs into green 
glass, insoluble in water. In Europe, barilla is pre- 
pared either by burning seaweeds and lixiviating the 
ashes, the product being termed kelp and barilla, 
or by decomposing common salt by sulphuric acid, 
and then roasting the resulting sulphate with 
chalk, sawdust, and fragments of iron. The mass 
when washed gives the carbonate of soda. — Mr, 
It. RvyuoUls in Pharmaceutical Journal^ 1853, ; 

M K. of 1 865 and 1 857 ; Bcng. Phar. 

DIIOGKKE, Kangra hillmen who work at iron- 
smelting. 

DHOL. Hind. A largo drum, both sides 
covered with leather, and played upon witii the 
liands. Dholuk or Dliolkee, a drum only one side 
covered with leather ; a small drum. 

DHOLE. Hind. The wild dog. 

DIIOLI, a Goad tribe who dwell in jungly 
districts, and are employed as goatherds. 

DHOIjNA. Hind. A sort of amulet. 

DHOLPUU, a town on the banka of the river 
Cbambal, which flows for 100 miles through Dhol- 
pur territory. Dhulpur state lies between lat. 26° 
22' and 20° 57' N., and long. 77° 20' and 78° 19' E., 
with an area of 1174 square miles and 227,970 
inhabitants. The most numerous classes are 
Brahmans 30,884, and Chamars 3*2,092. 'rhakurs 
number 23,703 ; Guiam, 17,229 ; Kachhi, 15,090; 
Mina, 10,020; and I.odha, 8060. The remainder 
of the population is divided among 76 other castes, 
'rherc are 9904 Mahomedans, who reside for the 
most part in the towns of Bari and Dholpur. 

Lukindar Singh, known as the rana of Gohud, 
was the first of the chiefs of Dholpur with whom 
the British Government formed political relations. 
The family belong to the Jat tribe, and first rose 
to notice under the Peshwa Baji liao. After the 
over til row of the Malirattas at Panipat, the uncle 
of l.ukindtti Singh rebelled, and nossessed himself 
of tl»e fort of Gwalior. During the Mahratta war 
which ended in the peace of Salbye, the British in 
1799 formed a treaty with him. Much discussion, 
however, arose in 1803, 1804, and 1805, hut 
ultimately tiie river Chambal bcc^ame the l)oundary 
between Sindia’s territories and Dholpur. Maha- 
ruua Keerut Singh lived to a great age. He die<l 
in 1830, and was succeeded by Bhagwant Singh, 
who rendered assistance to the fugitives from 
Gwalior in 1857, but his minister Deo Huns in- 
curred the displeasure of Government by plunder- 
ing villages in the Agra district. Bhagwant 
Singh received the right of adoption, and was 
declared entitled to a solute of fifteen guns, Ihe 
miliUry force of the state consists of about 2000 
men.— etc., iv. p. 108 ; Imp. (taz. 
DHONDAL. Mahk. ‘ ’ - 


Rao Gaugo, the Gogawut of the famous Goga the 
Chauhan, who defended the Sutlej in the earliest 
Mahomedan invasion recorded. Both Goga and 
bis steed Jowadia are famed in Rajasthan. — Rajas^ 
than, ii. p. 90. 

DHONEE. Hind. A fire lighted by fakirs, 
over which they sit, imbibing its smoke. 

DHONI. Hind. A coasting sloop. See Boat. 
DHONPATTA. Hind. A leaf used in tanning. 
DHOK, Hind., ..el.; Dhoria, Can.; Phorata, 
Mauu., are found in most of the larger villages of 
Southern India. They are tanners, but are re- 
garded as Hindus, and, unlike the Mhar and 
Mhang, reside within the villages. They do not 
partake of animals that die of disease. Thev never 
devote their young women to the gods. They are 
looked on by the Pariah or Dher as vile, and are 
not associated with in eating or intermarrying. 
The Dhor are robust, fair, short men, with well- 
developed chests, wide faces, light-coloured eyes, 
many of them with a light moustache, and in all 
the»r features they present evidence of a Mongol 
origin. They never eat the large homed catUe, 
the cow, buFulo, or bullock, nor do they eat dead 
animals ; but fowls, fish, deer, goats, and sheep 
arc lawful. They marry in their own tribe, making 
the marriage proccti.sion on a bullock, and say that 
they are not entitled to proceed on a horse. Like 
almost all the idol- worshipping races of India, they 
worship, at anniversaries, the chief implements of 
tlieir trade, which in their case is the tan-pit or 
earthen jar in which the hides arc steeped, streaked 
with red lead ; but they weekly cow -dung a small 
spot in their house, on which they bum incense, 
place flowers and wheaten cakes covered with 
rice, l>ow down, worship, and cat. The deity 
thus invoked, one family at Oodghir said, was Bawa 
Adam, whom they consider to bo Maliadeva ; and 
inquiry elicited the information that about 60 or 
80 miles west of Puiulcrpur is a stone named 
Bawa, or Father Adam. It is doubtless tno 
ordinary lingam there. They also worshipped 
Ai, whom they designate as the Bhawani at 
Taijapur, but Khandoba at Malligaum also receives 
their worship. The temple guardians, however, 
do not permit the Dhor to approach near to the 
idols, as their trade of workers in skins and hides 
makes tliem unclean. They bury the dead who 
have fallen victims to smallfxix and cliolera, but 
those from some other dis^.'ases are burned ; a 
pregnant woman dying is burned. They make 
leather from hides, and manufacture such articles 
us are used for water purposes, the mot bucket, 
the dhol and pak’lial. 

DlHdL honied cattle; also called Gai-goru, 
DllOTAR or Adhotar. Hind. Coarse muslin. 
DHO'rE or Dhaiti is the Rajput tribe inhabit- 
ing Dhat. Sec Dhat. 

DHOTI. Hind. Dovati, Sansk. The unsewod 
garment with which Hindu men clothe the lower 
p.arte of their persons. U is mentioned by Near- 
chus. It is passed round flic waist, then ikstween 
the legs, and fastened by being tucked in behind, 
and the appearance becomes that of wide or narrow 
trousers. A coarse cotton one, worn by cultivators 
and labourers in tho field, may cost about two 
A black stony ground, ! rupees. One of ycUow silk, called pitamlmr, is 
I largely inadt; at Benares. With every Hindu man, 
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undcniefttli. It is a single piece of cloth, from 
two and a half to three and a half yards long by 
two to three feet broad, with ornamented ends 
and borders^ but may bo somewhat broader and 
longer. As a general rule, there is literally no 
change up to the present day, from the costume 
of the male figures in Buddhist and Hindu sculp- 
tures of nearly two thousand years ago. All other 
articles of male attire are sewn garments, cut out 
by tailors and made by them ; and there arc, 
perhaps, as many varieties of vests and tunics, 
angraka, joobbha, koorta, chapkun, mirzai, and 
the like, as there are surtouts, paletots, cambridges, 
etc., fashioned in Europe. Many of these are 
worn by Mahomedans and Hindus alike, the only 
difference being that the Hindu tics or buttons his 
vest on the right side, the Mahomedans on the 
left. Hindu tailors are found everywhere, possibly 
descendants of the needle-plying handicraftsmen, 
who, like the weavers, sinitlis, and carpenters, 
found a place in the enumeration of trades in 
Menu’s Institutes and the Yagnyawalkya. The 
texture of the dhoti, sarcc, ami lungi fabrics, manu- 
factured in Britain and sent to India, is not that 
required by the people, nor what they are accus- 
tomed to. It is in genenil too close, too much 
like calico, in fact, which of coui-sc makes the 
garment hot, heavy in wear, and dilUcult to wnsli. 
Again, the surface becomes rough, and, as it is 
generally called, fuzzy in use, while the native 
fabric remains free. Comparatively few native 
women of any class or degree wear white ; if they 
do wear it, the dress has broad borders and ends. 
But all classes wear coloured cloths, — black, red, 
blue, occasionally orange and green, violet ami 
grey. All throiigh AV estern, Central, and Southern 
India, sarces are striped and checked in an infinite 
variety of patterns. Narrainpet, Dlianwar, and 
Muktul, in the Nizam’s territories, Cudduk ami 
Bottigerry in Dharwar, Kolhapur, Nasik, Ycolay 
and many other manufacturing towns in the 
Dckhan, Arnee in the south, ami elsewhere, send 
out articles of excellent texture, with beautifully- 
arranged colours and patterns, botli in stripes and 
checks. 

DHOWA, Hind. A whitish-coloured wood, 
close-grained and hard. Plentiful in the Saut;d 
jnnglcs and hills from Ranibahal to Ilasdiha. 
Used for cart-wheels, be^ms, and door-jiosts by 
the natives, also for mallets and tent pegs. — Cal- 
cattn Jiiajinccra' Journal^ July 18G0. 

DIIKANCADKA, a native state in Kattyawar. 
Its chiefs arc of the Jhala family, and of great 
antiquity. — Imp. Caz, 

I)llliI81ITA-l)YUxMNA, brother of Draupadi, 
and coiim^amler-in-chief of the Pandava in their 
war with the Kaurava. He killed Dnma, and 
was in turn killed by Aswatthaman, son of Drona. 
— Jj<KVSO}i. 

DllKITA HA8HTKA, elder son of Krishna 
Dwaipayana by tlic widow of Vichitra Virya, 
king of Hastinapura. He was brother of Pandu, 
but wa.H blind, and on that account was set aside 
from the throne ; but he succeeded to it on Pandu 
retiring. He married Gandhari, and liis sons, 
Duhsasana and Duryodhana, were named Kaurava. 
He had abdicated in favour of Duryodhana, at 
whose sugg( ^tion he banished the Pandavaprinces, 
his own mphews, from his kingdom. It was his 
sons and those of his brother Pandu who fought 
for supremacy at Kuru Kshetra. The chief of his 


sons were Duryodhana, Dulisasann, Vikarna, and 
Chitraseiia. His sons fell in the eighteen days’ 
battle of Kuril Kshetra. Gandhari, after the battle 
of Kuru Kshetra, retired with Dhritarashtra and 
his mother Kunti to tlio jungle on the Ganges, whore 
the maharaja died, or w as burned in a forest fire. 

DHRUVA, generally the polo of a great circle 
of the sphere, particularly tlic celestial poles. 
Uttara Dhruva, the North Pole, also the Polar 
Star ; Daeshina Dhruva, the South Polo. This 
term is also used to signify a constant arc, refen’ing 
to the distance of a planet from the beginning of 
the sidereal zodiac. Dliruva means more com- 
monly an epoch to which a computation is referred. 
Easily, it is the name of the Yoga Star of the 
12th Naeshatra, supposed to bo the same as /3 
Leonk — Kala Sauhita, 

DHUA. In Bikanir, the six items of the revenue 
are, — Khalisa, or fiscal revenue; Dhua; Angah ; 
town and transit duties ; Pusaeti or plough-tax ; 
and Malbah. — Rajasthan^ ii. p. 205. 

DHUBBOOS, a rod of iron about a foot long, 
with a knob at one end and a sharp point at the 
other, having from fifty to a hundred hollow 
rings, which, w'hen shaken, rattle against one 
another ; used by fakirs, who wield it about, 
striking their abdomen of a sudden with the sharp 
point. 

DHUIEKALA, the Indian liot season. Accord- 
ing to the Slmstra, the seasoiiK are six in number, 
each comprising two mouths, A more definite 
division is Choumasa or Burk’ha, the four months 
of the rainy season ; Sccala, Jara, or Mohnsa, the 
cold season ; and Dhub-kala or K’hursa, the hot 
season.— JClliot. 

DIIUBKI, a w'ood of Nepal, also called bcchia- 
cori, sulla, and Jsurrcmlhul. Its branches are 
used in Nepal as torches ; the fragrant turjiontino 
which it yields is employed in sacrifices and in 
medicated bjiIvcs, and its wood is converted into 
rafters for houses. — Smith's Five Years^ p. 07. 

DHUL. IlhNi). A grass ; grows in the marshes 
(jlnl)of Cachar; and the grasses of the jungle 
are the khak, eekur, ami tcra. 

DHUJ^BIlUiM, called also Ghatsillah, a largo 
parg.ina cast of the Kolehan, attached to the 
8ingbhuin district, first colonized by the Bhumij. 
— Dalton^ p. 150. 

DHULIA, a civil and military station in 
Knndesh. 

DHULI-BA'l'TA, of Coorg. Literally, sweeping 
of the Ihreshing-fioor ; a cess levied on land 
h old i n gs . — ( iUtssi i i -if . 

DHi’MKAlt. kirr.i;. A woman’s shawl or 
wrapprr. 

DliUMKlJKT A, among tlio non-Aryan tribes a 
hall for bachclor.s. 

Dll UN. Hind. Any low valley at the foot of 
a mountain, as the valley intervening between the 
true Himalaya and the Siwnlik or outer hills is 
the Dehni-dhun, Jaswmi-dhun, etc. The fixed 
gradations of true Himalaya, viz. dhun or valleys, 
sandstone or Siwalik range, * bhaver ’ or forest 
tracts, and lowest of all the Terai, which con- 
sists of arid tracts or else swamps at the foot of 
the mountains, which are so constant and marked 
in the central Himalaya, are not observable at all 
in the l^anjab. 

DHUNA. Hind. Small cups made out of leaves 
by the Dosali. 

DHUNA or Jlioona, a resinous gum obtained 
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from ilic Valica robusta by making' incmioim in 
tlie Btcm of tijo tree, from which the roKiu exudes. 

DHUKClIEEj tlie Ouniclia or Dhuiielia of 
Bengal, is cultivated for its fibres, whi<-h are 
made into ropes and nets. It is the Se.sbania 
aculeata, Persoon. For its culture, the soil is 
generally low and wet, and not requiring much 
preparation, as the jilant is hardy, growing from 
six to ten feet, and rapid in grow tin It is con- 
sidered a meliorating crop. Tlie sowing is when 
the soil has been moistened by the lirst showers 
of April or May. About thirty pounds of seed 
are allowed to tlic acre, and less weeding is 
required than for jute. The crop is ready to cut 
ill September and October, though the fibre docs 
not suffer, if left standing till the seed is rijic, in 
November, 'J’he process of stc(‘pirig and cleaning 
tlie fibre is similar to that required for .sunn, wliich 
is Crotalaria juncca. The general produce of an 
acre is from one hundred to one thou.sand j)c. nds 
of fibre, the current price somewhat less tlian that 
of pat, viz. Corchorus olitorius and (\ eaj>Ku- 
hiris. The expense of cultivation, including land 
rent, is about nine rupees. Tiie fibres arc long 
(six to seven feet), but coarser and more iiaisii 
than tlio.se of henij), nnles.s cut at a very early 
period. J*'r-oin its groat strength, it >s well caieu- 
iated for the manufacture of cordage and cabhs. 
In Bengal, tlie fisliermcn make drag-ropes to (heir 
nets of this fibre, on account of its strenglli, 
and durability in watci*. Indeed, liy tiic l>en- 
gales(3 it is considered more <lurablo in water 
than either sunn or pat. It is really a very 
excollont fibre for eonimcni cord and twim* ]>ur- 
l)oso.s, and certainly very much superior in strength 
and durability to jute. It is also a much liar*licr 
plant than jute ; the latter, indeed, being rather 
an uncertain crop for tlie production of the fine 
long silky fibre so much called for in England. 
Tliough rather wiry, it i.s .strong, and nminrkalile 
for its contraction when wetted, — so much so, that 
it would even carry away the mainmast of a .ship 
by mere contraction. Mr. Dcneef, a Ihdgian 
larmt-r ciiqdoyed in India, pre.sontcd sample's of 
tlie Jieiigal liemp, called dhunclm, to the Agri- 
Horticultural Society in November IHtO, and 
stated tliat they hud been (lres.sed after the 
Belgian mode. A bigha, he says, will yiehl 17d 
lbs. of cleaned fibre, and 92 lbs. of seed. A woman 
can dress about 4 lbs. a day. In April 1H51, 
(laplain Thomson presented a dressed sample of 
the fibre of tlic dbunclia of Bengal, and a piece 
of rope made of it. This rope, he stated, hud 
been used in various ways for nearly two yeans, 
and, from various rc})0rt3 upon it, he thought it 
likidy to come into extensive use. In the ar.senal 
of k'ort AVilliam, a three and a half inch ropt; of 
dhunehoc broke with Jiotle.ss than 75 ewt, thougli 
the Government proof required for such rope w'as 
only 49 cwt. The price of the dliuuchec in the 
interior has long been about lis. 18 jkt maiind. Dr. 
Boyle thought it would probably fetch from £;>t) 
to £36 a ton, and, after being introduced and 
known, perhaps £6 more. It wa.s als.> valued by 
others at £35 in 1853. — Fib. 7V. p. 293. 

DflUND. Hind. A monumental mound. 
Bccsil-Deo, a conUmiporary of Jeyjial, the 'fuar 
king of Dchli, lived about a.d. ]U32-109t). He 
seems to bavo become a convert to Mah<Miu’<l- 
anism. But, for bis subsequent expiation of this 
crime, he is represented in the garb of a penitent ; 


ainl the mound (dhund) wlicrc ho took up his 
abode still exists at ICalik Jobnair, and is called 
after him, Bcesil-ka-d’imnd. — }iO/<(stha)t. ii. p. 454, 

DHUNDllUMAUA, a king of Oudh of the 
Solar line, properly called Kuvalayaswa, but 
termed Dhundlminara, from slaying a demon 
named Dbundhu, wjio annoyed the saint Uttanka. 

DIIUNDI. Hind, An agricultural tribe of 
Maliorncdan.s in the Multan division, on the banks 
of the Sutlej. 

DIIUNIA, the lowest caste in the Himalaya, 
who enqiloy themselves as gold-washers, cotton- 
carders. 

DIIENJEBIIOV FKAMJEE, a learned Paraoc 
of Bombay, author of a Zend and English and Zend 
and Gujerati dictionary. At the commencement of 
the work is a comparative tablo of the Zend 
alphabet, with tho?3 of the Persian, Pchlvi, 
llehrew, Cuneiform, Sanskrit, Gujerati, Greek 
ami IJomaii languages. Tlie second plate con- 
tain.s a conqiarison of the Zend orthography 
aec.;(]iiig to (he difi’erent sy.stcms of sixteen 
Asiatic and European orientalists. Preliminary 
Discourse cm tlio Origin and Authenticity of the 
Zi ml Lnnguige and Zendavesta. The Pehlvi 
AI]>li;die(.s, j)ulilishe<l with observations on the 
J.apid.ny, Cuisive, and Numismatic l\;hlvi AVrit- 
ings, 'lablet.s, Mamiscripts, and Coins. 

I >111' NEWAZ wa.s tlic surname of Yusuf, 
a king of Yemen, who, having, like some of his 
[iredece.^Hois, emhracird dudai.sm, terribly perse- 
cuted <‘d! vvjjo w'ould not do .so likewise, lie jmt 
them to death liy variou.s tortiire.s, the most 
common td wdiich was throwing them into a 
gloving pitof lire, wlicnce he had the 0})}»robrious 
aj)])ellation of the * Coni of the Pit.’ Tins perse- 
cution is mentioned in the Koran, chapter 85. 
Dim Niiwaz reigned till about 70 years before 
Mahomed, and w'as defeated by a force sent from 
Aly^sinia, and slain. 

DHCP or Dhupii. Hind. Jimij»erua cxxclwi, 
incense. .C communis, Chalei ke dhup; J. ex- 
cel^a, Jari dimp, Dluipa, Tlic word is alsoajijdied 
to many fragiant things used for burning, as 
ineenso olTered to idols, (Jj. to the root of Dolo- 
mi;ea macroeejdiala, to juniper or to benzoin, to 
Jmiiperus excelsa, J. arborca, piuicil cedar. 

DHII ltG(>NTKE. In tin' time of Akbar, Dhnr- 
gontee, queen of (Biihg Mnnd(du, ruled over the 
ISaugor and Nerbndda territories, and the greater 
j)art of Berai. She was a dangiiter of the reign- 
ing Chundal jaince of ^^ahoba. He gave Jiia 
daughter only on condition that the Goml prince 
who demanded her should, to save hi.s character, 
come wdtU an army of 50,000 men to take her. 
He did bo, and, nothing lotli, Dhurgontcc departed 
to reign over a countiy where her name is now 
more rcveri'd than tliat of any other sovereign 
it lias ever had. She was killed about the end of 
the IGth century, about 12 miles from Jubbulpur, 
while gallanlly leading on licr troops in their 
third and last attcmt>t to stem tlio torrent of 
^lahomcdan invasion. Her tomb is fttill to be 
seen where she fell, in a narrow defile between 
two hills, and a jialr uf large rounded stones 
which stand near are, according to popular 
belief, her royal di urns turned into stone, which 
in the diuul of the night are still heard resounding 
througli the woods, ami calling the spirits of her 
warriors from their thousand graves around her. 
The (ravcllers wlio )n\s.s this solitary spot respect- 
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fully place upon the tomb the prettiest specimen 
they can find of the crystals which abound in 
the neighbourhood. — Slcemnn's liamhles^ p. 264 ; 
Jonrn, Aft. Soc. of Bcnfjal, p. 213. 

DHURJATI, a title of Siva or Mahadeva. The 
term means, He who weareth his hair bound about 
his head in the form of a tiara, in which style it 
is worn by the Jogi or Sanyasi devotees and 
other adherents of Siva. 

DHUS, Hind., was an expedient to hasten the 
compliance of a demand from a dependent. A 
party of horse proceeds to the township, and are 
commanded to receive so much per day till the 
exaction is complied with. If the dims is refused, 
it is considered tantamount to an appeal to arms. 
^Rajasthany ii, p. 413, 

DHUSAR, a tribe in Benares who came origin- 
ally from Dehli. They cultivate a peculiar strain 
or measure of music,) in which they are unsur- 
passed. The Dhusiir rigidly maintain the purity 
of their order, and the performance of Hindu 
ceremonies and duties, and neither eat meat nor 
drink any kind of spirit. — Sherving's Tribes. 

DHYA. Hind. In the Central Provinces the 
squatter cuts down and burns the trees, and sows 
seed aukong the ashes, usually abandoning the 
place after three crops, and rc'peating the process 
at another place. It is the Kuniri cultivation of 
the south of the Peninsula. 

DHYANA. SiNOH. From Dhvoi, to think. 
Religious meditation, mental abstraction, a Bud- 
dhist and Hindu practice. A^^ard says, in this 
act of devotion the worshipper of Siva, for 
instance, closes his eyes, places his arms before 
lum, and, repeating the names of the god, rumi- 
nates thuH:—lli8 colour is like a mountain of 
silver, etc. Dhyani or Anupapadaka, are celestial 
Buddiia saints. Dhyani Bodhisatwa, authors of 
creation. — Ward's JlindnSy ii. p. 07. 

DHYR. Hind. Sour milk, the Yaoort of the 
Turk races, and Sauer Milch of the Germans. 
It is u.‘>!cd in all Asiatic and European countries, 
oxccj)t in England. Every native of India, Hindu 
and Mahomedan, eats dhye, plain with rice or 
bread, and in all sorts of cookery, both vegetarian 
and otherwise. It is made of several degrees of 
Bouriie.sa, to suit the taste of customers. Boiling 
milk is poured into a jiorous earthenware vessel, 
the inside of which has been rubbed with a portion 
of the previous day’s sour milk. It sets immedi- 
ately. It much resembles butter milk. 

DI, Doi, Ti, Thi, Tsi, Tui, in several of the 
ancient tongues of India, mean water, as in the 
rivers Raj>ti, Tapti, Kainpti, Yang - tsc - kiang, 
Goointi. Di, in A&sainese and in Ciicliar, water ; 
hence the names of their rivers, Dihong, Dibing, 
Digaro, Dihang. Da in Damodar has tlie same 
meaning ; and the Brahmaputra is called Doima, 
tlie river mother. The Dihong is generally regarded 
as the continuation of the Tsan Pu, and with tho 
two Dihing rivei-a, makes the Brahmaputra river. 
These two are called the Noa Dihing and the Buri 
Dihing. Tho Dihong is supposed to pierce through 
the Abor hills . — Daltoiiy Ethnology of Bengal^ 
p. 87. 

1)1 ACOPE, a genus of fishes belonging to the 
sectioik Aconthopterygii and family Fercidas. 
Many large and beautiful species inhabit the 
ludian seas. D. octolineata, a very beautiful 
species, caught off the coast of the Mauritius, is 
of, a brilliant reddish-yellow colour, shaded into 


white on tho belly, and is adorned with four 
longitudinal blue stripes on each side of the 
body ; theso stripes are margined with block. 
It is about 10 inches in length. Some of the 
species attain tho length of 3 feet and upwards. — 
Enq. Cyc. p. 823. 

DIALIUM OVOIDEUM. Thw. Gal-seyem- 
bala, SiNOH. A valuable timber tree of Ceylon, 
north of Kandy. The wood is strong and hand- 
some, and well adapted for ornamental furniture ; 
the fruit has an agreeable acid flavour, and is 
sold in the bazars . — BcddomCy FI. Sglv. 

DIAMACHUS, an ambassador from the Greeks 
of Babylon to Mitragupta, son of Chandra- 
gupta. Alitragupta was known to the Greeks 
by the name of Alletro Chidas. Diamachus was 
the next Greek ambassador after Megaathenes. — 
Cal. Rev. 18CH. 

DIAMER PEAK, or Nanga Parbat, in lat. 35® 
14' 4" N., and long. 74® 34' 6" E., in llosora. Top 
of the peak is 2G,G29 feet above the sea. This 
peak, the highest in Hasora, is situated close to 
the remarkable bend made by the Indus. 
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Alnmn, Ar., PFns., Ties. 
Kin-kimg-shi, . . t’lfiN. 

Jahidom,. . . . IIkh. 

Him, . . . (;uj., Hind. 


Kamala, Kumala, Malat. 
Intan, .... ,, 

Mass, Pehh. 

Virum vachira kallu, Tam. 


Thediamond is a crystallized mineral. On account 
of its lustre and hardness, it is reckoned tho 
most valuable of all precious stones. The form 
is cubical, frequently in twin crystals, cleavage 
highly perfect, rarely mA.sRive. Tho bulk of the 
forms arc those of the octahedron, an octahedron 
having six planes on the edges, or a dodecahedron 
with rhombic faces. liustrc brilliant adamantine. 
Colour white or colourless, occasionally with tints 
of blue, yellow, red, orange, green, browui, or 
black. Transparent to translucent when dark- 
coloured. Fracture conchoidal, H. 10, sp. gr. 
3*5295 to 3*55. Exhibits vitreous electricity when 
rubbed. Index of refraction, 2*439. Becomes 
phosphorescent on exposure to light, and the 
smaller diamonds become phosphorescent by a 
much shorter exposure than required for those of 
a larger size. Tho diamond is carbon in its 
purest form, and its combustibility was ascerUiued 
by the Tuscjvn philosophers. About 30 per cent, 
ot diamoiKls arc under half a carat, and one in a 
thousniid may be al>ovo 24 carats. Diamonds 
have been obtained in India, from very ancient 
times, Ptolemy’s Geography, said to liavo been 
composed sixty years after the time of Pliny, 
mentions tho diamonds found on the banks of the 
Bumbulporc river; also speaks of Arcfiti (tho 
capital of tho Sorjc or Sora - mandalum, from 
whence corruptly Coromandel), Mesolia (the dis- 
trict which contfiins Masulipatam), and the river 
Cauvery under the name of Chabaris. Rennell 
supj)oses Punnah in Bundelkhand to be the 
Panassa of Ptolemy, and quotes tho Ayin-i- 
Akbari as naming Biragur on tho west of Boad 
near the Mahanadi river, adding that there is 
indeed a mine of more modern date in the 
vicinity of Sumbulpore. Ptolemy’s Adamas river 
answers perfectly to tho Mahanadi; and *'the 
district of Sabartc, on its banks, is said by him 
to abound in diamonds. Tavernier visited the 
Raolcoiida diamond mines at tho confluence of 
the Kistna and Bhima rivers, which were also 
noticed by Caesar Frederick ; and both Tavernier 
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and Keonell notice the diamond mines of the centre of the Ceded Districts, Its E. and S. part 
Pennar river, and near Gandicotta, also those of consists of a fertile plain of the rcj];ur or cotton 
Colore (Knlur?) on the south bank of the soil, bounded on its N. and S. aspects by detached 
Kistna, not far from Condavir. ridges of hills of clayslatc and sandstone, whicli 

The <liamond mines of the Peninsula of India rmi from Kurnool towards Ghooty, Cufhlapah, 
and Central India lie between lat. 13'" and N. and Tripati, and terminate at Naggeri, N.W. of 
They occur in irregular arid patches, sometimes Madras. Tlic Jhinaganapilly diamond mines arc 
basin-shaped, in hilly districts on the great elevated situated in and near a low range of hills about 
plains bordering the more considerahlc rivers that half a mile from the town. Tlic diamond mines 
have an easterly and southerly course to the Bay near Cuddapah a^o about 7 miles N.E. from the 
of Bengal. Diamonds of considerable size are town, on both banks of the i’ennar river, whore 
not rarely found in the sands of these streams and this washes the foot of a range of lulls. The 
of their tributaries; but their gcognostic situs mines at Cuddapah have, it is said, been worked for 
roust be referred to the sjindstonc and sandstone several hundred years with various success. In 
conglomerates at Ovalumpilly ; Condapettah, in the Chinnur taluk, in which Cuddapah is the 
the Chir»oor tfduk on the banks of the Pennar, largest town, there are two places, called Conda- 
about G miles from Cuddapah ; at Lamdur and petta and Ovalumpilly, wlierc diamonds occur. 
Panchatgapadii ; ai Baiiaganapilly on the Kurnool In the next taluk on the west side of this, 
frontier; at Bamulucottah and other placcjs in diamonds arc dug at Lamdur and Panchatgai>adu. 
Kurnool, and at Munirnadagoo, north of (Jh oty. Several mine.s exist near Ghoot). 

Furtlier to the north and cast diamonds arc The Ovalnmjnlly mines are on the west side of 
found on the hanks of the Kistna, in the vicinity th*' river, about G miles from Cuddapah, and 3 
of Condapilly, in a plain forinotl by the alluvium miles from the Kanaperty mines. They are 
of the river. 8till further nortli, in the bed and situated on a gentle ascent, about half a mile 


alluvium of the Mahanadi river, especially at 
Suinbulporc, and about tlio mouths of the Jicbc, 
Khelu, and MaimJ streams. Diamonds arc also 
found in the bed of the Godavery about Badra- 
chellum. 

To the north-west of the districts here noticc<l, 
are the diamond mines of Punnah in Biiiidel- 
khand. They occur in a table-land coverc<l by a 
reddish soil, which lies over a bed of rolled 
pebbles of the sandstone formation, in whicli tlic 
diamonds arc found. 

Tlie Kurnool geological formation of the modern 
geologists occupies all the low ground of the 
Khundair valley, in the middle of the basin, and 
another large space in the Palnad. It consists of 
shales, limestones, rjuartzites, and, lowest of all, 
sandstones. 

The Banaganapilly sandstone of the Kurnool 
formation is 10 to 20 feet thick, and is the only 
rock of that region in which the diamond is 
known to be found. Diggings are carried on in 
many jmrts of the country on or near the Kurnool 
formation, but mostly in the superficial gravels. 
At Banaganapilly, however, there have been 
axtensive woraings in the bottom sandstone. 
Shallow pits, not more than 15 feet deep, arc 
sunk in the sandstone, and short galleries driven 
in the diamond layer, which must be at the very 
base of the group, or clo.se to the bottom bed. 
In this locality the workings of the diamond 
miners are crowded over particular spots, whilst 
large areas adjoining, of the very same deposits, 
arc left untouched. If this irregular working be j 
only due to some delusion of the diamond^ seekers, 
a large field still awaits exploration. The Cud- 
dapnh geological formation has four great groups, 
called the Krishna, Nullamallay, Cheyair, and 
Painpugni groups. These consist of slates and 
quartzites. The Cuddapah basin is about 210 
miles long, and of a crescent shape. Its N.E. horn 
is the Palnad, and reaches to Juggiapet, a few 
miles N. of the Krishna rivci, an area of 13,000 
aquare miles. More than a third of the area is 
t^en up by the overlying Kurnool formation. 

The Banaganapilly district is about 30 miles 
long from N. to S., and 26 in breadth from E. to 
AY., lying between lat. 15^* and 16 N. m the 


from the Pcuuar, in a woll-caltivatcd country, 
and within a very short distance of tlircc villages. 
Tiicy r re chiefly on ground belonging to Ovalura- 
pilly. 

In the mines at Cuddapah, the uppermost 
stratum con.sists of sand or gravel, mixed with a 
small proportion of loam. Its thickness scarcely 
exceed.s a foot and a lialf. Immediately under it 
is a bed of stiff bluish or black mud, similar to 
what is seen in places that liave been inundated. 
It is about 4 feet thick, and contains no stones. 
The diamond bed comes next, aiul is easily 
distinguished from the incumbent l>ed, by the 
great number of large rounded stones which it 
contains. It is about 2 or 2^ feet thick, and is 
composed of largo round stones, pebbles, ami 
gravel, cemented together by clay ; in the dry 
seasons, it is as dry as the bed which lies iminodi- 
atcly above. 

At Ranialcotlah, about 20 miles from Kurnool, 
arc many diamond pits in small ferruginous 
gravel. Iron ore, rod hematite, occurs in all the 
hills ill the neighbourhood of Jiamalcottoii. 
There arc also diamond mines at Mnnimadagu, 
and Wudjar Karur n^ar Ghooty; and during the 
Mahomedan rule diamonds were dug in the 
Sidhout Hills, a continuatiori of the Nullamallay 
range, and also near tlio village of Durjipilly. 
Diamond mines occur at Naikenaliad Mulianarum, 
near Timmoricottah, and in the bed of the Kistna 
river near Nagajurecondah. 

Sandstone conglomcraU^ extends eastwards from 
Banaganapilly to Condanilly and Mallavelly, in all 
which localities diamonds are found. 

iVallavilly^ a village 1C miles W.S.W. of 
Ellorc, is one of seven villages near which 
diamond mines exist. The name.s of the other 
six villages in wliich diamonds are found arc 
Gani I'artala or Partial, Atkur, Burtlienypoda, 
Pertalla, WusUpiliy, and Kodavetty Kalin. At 
Mallavelly, the hollow flat where the diamdud 
pits are excavated is a low swampy plain. 
Being surrouudf^d by a bank or rising of the soil 
in a circular manner, it has the aiipoaranco of 
having been once a lake. The banks arc formed 
of the red ferruginous sandy soil prevailing all 
round this place. The diamond pits arc in general 
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excavated at the north end of the bank Unit 
surrounds the hollow. The deepest could not be 
more than 12 feet, and they never came to a hard 
mass of rock. 

Partial about 50 miles from Masulipatam, 
but the diamonds were of small size, and the 
searchers did not earn 4 or 5 rupet^a a month. 
In the northern diamond mines, particularly those 
of Partial, Dr. Heynes found in the diamond bet] a 
great number of fine chalcedony and cornelian 
2)cbble3 and garnets. The larger stones formed 
the greatest part of tlie diamond bod. 

The district of the diamond mines of (tolromhi 
was ceded to the Nizam by the British under a 
special treaty, b\it is tmclosod by British territory. 
Diamond mines not far from Conflnjnlhf arc con- 
stantly worked. There arc none found at Gol- 
conda, or in the Golconda district, but they were 
formerly cut aud polished thore. 

The diamond washings of the Mahnnodi^ a 
little above Humbulporc, arc exclusively from 
alluvial diggings ; but the fact that they occur 
just outside and below the great lower Vindliyan 
basin, has suggested the conjecture tliat the gems 
arc derived from those rocks, on the ground that 
these arc the equivalents of the diamond-bearing 
beds of Southern India. The Joorah, who are 
fishermen by caste, are the diamond searchers 
of tlic Malianadi, at a place called Heeracodc, 
near Cha?iderporc, adjacent to the place whore 
the river Mand joins the Mahanadi. Tlic rWer 
hero makes a sudden turn to the left, whore, 
amongst the smaller streams, which they dam up 
for a time, tlio diamonds arc searched for during 
the hot season, generally commencing at tlic 
termination of tlio monsoon. The men throw the 
sand on the bank, and the women wash and ex- 
pose it to the sun and select the diamonds. 

In the main VindJujan hnsin^ diamonds arc only 
known to occur in the Upper Vindhyans. Here, 
as cvcrywlierc, the great majority of the diggings 
arc alluvial, but the principal workings are in a 
bed at the very base of the Kewa shales. Not- 
withstanding the immense range of this group, it 
is only known to bo productive within a smaU area 
of tlie Panna State, on the borders of the Bnndel- 
khand gneiss, and the surface diggings are con- 
fined to the same ncigliboiirhood. Here, as in ihc 
Banaganapilly mines, the ^liamond-layer is con- 
glomeratic. 

A notice of the Pannah mines is in Dalrymple’s 
Indian Repertory (ii. p. 171), and there de- 
scribed as on a range of hills situated about 42 
coss S.S.IY. of Kaliii. The hills arc cfiUcd by 
the nativ'cs Band Achil; they extend about 12 
coss in length and about 2 or 3 in breadth, and 
arc divided into 21 districts, of which only the 
following nineteen names arc given: — Pirnah, 
Giirriah, Anwont Pokennu, Chanmi, Birdu, Kalli- 
anpur, Pullu, Raipur, Etawa, Maharajpur, Raj- 
pur, Kiinmcrah, Gadahsiah, Ranpiir, Cherriapuri, 
Attupurah, Mcrali, Singupurah, and Mujiguah. 
Diamonds arc found in all these districts, but 
those of Maharajpur, Rajpur, Kimmcrah, and 
Gadahsiah arc the largest and best. 

In the Buiidclkhfvid area, a cherty contact rock 
coats the gneiss under the Kaiinur sandstone ; and 
in Ohattarkot hill the contact rock occurs under 
tlic limestone, holding its position as a true bottom 
rock. It has been conjectured that this peculiar 
coKtact rock may possibly be an original nidu.s of 
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the diamond. A common form of it is a semi- 
vitreous sandstone. Large pebbles of it are 
very abundant in the conglomerate diamond bed 
of the Rowa shales at the Panna mines, and arc 
saiil to be broken up in the search for diamonds. 
The search for diamonds in Panna is not, how- 
ever, confined to positions in which the gems could 
bo derived from any existing outcrop of the Rewa 
shales. There are numerous pits of surface diggings 
in the gorges and on the slope of the upper 
Rewa sandstone, south of Panna. 

The Chinese Shaii-ttmg diamonds nro mostly very 
inimitc, varying in size from a millet seed to a pin’s 
head, though occjiaionnlly larger ones are met 
with. Men with thick straw shoes on, walk about 
in the sands of the valleys and streams of the dia- 
mond mountains of Chin-kang-ling, some 15 miles 
S.E. of Yi-chow-foo. The shoes are burnt, the 
dijunonda being searched for in the ashes. As in 
the case with amethysts and rock-crystal in the 
Lao-shan, the priests in the temples in the Chin- 
kang-ling are the principal dealers in those small 
diamonds. From them tlicy are bought by glaziers 
at the largo fairs held every year at Chu-chow, 
Lai-chow-foo, and llwang-hsien. 

The diamond lias been found in Borneo^ in the 
district of Landak, in the territory of Pontianak, 
in long. 109“ E., about 40 miles N. of the ecpiator, 
and they occur from thence as far as Bunjarinasin, 
between long. 114“ and 115“ E. The mines arc 
worked by the Dyak, Malay, and Chinese. The 
gems are found in a yellow-coloured rubble or 
gravel, which occurs at vjvrious depths, the groat* 
('st to which a sliaft has been known to be sunk 
being between 50 and GO feet. Six different 
alluvial strata occur before reaching the diamond- 
yiehUiig one, which the Malays call the areng. 
These strata are, a black mould, a yellow sandy 
clay, a red clay, a blue clay, a blue clay inter- 
mixed with gravel, called by the Malays ampir, 
or near at Ijand, and lastly a stiff yellow clay, in 

1 whicli the diamonds are embedded. The prince of 
Mabin has a rough diamond of 367 carats, but its 
gcmiineness has been Buspected, It was found in 
1787 at Landak. 

The first South A frican diamond was found in 
1867. A little girl was playing with it on the 
floor of a house in Albania, Griqualand IVeat, 
Soon afterwards the Star of South Africa, weigh- 
ing 83 carats, was found. ‘.The Porten-Rhodes 
diamond was found in the Kimberley mine, 12th 
February 1880. It weighed 150 carats uncut, and 
£60,000 had been offered for it. Kimberley mine 
is the richest there. It has an area of about 7 
acres, and its first owner sold it for £6000 ; but 
ill 1880 it was yielding £20,000 to £25,000 in 
rents, for about 400 claims. 

After the Star of the South of Africa, a diamond 
w.'is found in 1872 which weighed 2fej carata. 
In 1880 the gross weight of packages passed 
through the Kimberley post office was 1440 lbs. 1 2 
oz. avoirdupois, the estimated value being £386,897. 
At the end of the year, 22,000 blacks and 1700 
white men were employed in the Kimberley divi- 
sion mines. 

The Du Toit diamond was found in 1878 at Du 
Toil’s i>an. It lias been cut, and weighs 244 carats. 
It is the largest cut diamond. 

Large diamonds arc usually heirlooms in great 
families, aud almost every royal house in Europe 
has one or more celebrated gems. 

2 
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The Court of Holland has one of a conical ehaiic 
valued at £10,368. 

The buttons of the silk stole of Kin" Joseph i. of 
Portuijid were cacl» a fine brilliant worth about 
£r)0()(), or, in the aj:^rc"ato of twenty, £100,000. 

George IV. of Jiritain purchased a ma^niheent 
brilliant of a blue colour, which formed the chief 
ornament of the crown at liis coronation. It cost 
£ 20 , 000 . 

Tl»c PIgot Diamond, brought to England by Karl 
Pigot, on his return from tlic Governor-General- 
ship of India, was disposed of in 1801 by lottery 
for £30,000. It afterwards jiassed into the hands 
of one of tlio Portuguese princes. It weighs 49 
carats, and Is valued at £40,000. 

In the Crown Jetrris of France tliere was a rich 
brilliant of a sky-blue colour. It weighs 67 carats 
and 2-16tli8, and i.s valued at £40,000. 

The Maximilian Diamond of the Austrian royal 
fjimily is of a yellow colour, and rosc-ent. I. has 
been rated at 139A carats, and valued at £155,682. 

The Sand Diamond originally belonged to an 
Eastern merchant, from whoso hands it passed into 
tljosc of Charles the Bold of Burgundy. Charles 
wore it in his cap at the battle of Nancy in 1475, 
where he was killed. A Swiss mercenary found 
the gem, and sold it to a priest for a florir, about 
twenty pence of British money. The priest sold 
it again for about 2.s. 6d. After this it came into 
the bands of Antonia, king of Portugal, who 
pledged it to a gentleman named De Sanci for 

40.000 francs, and afterwards, being unable to 
redeem it, he sold it to the same gentleman for 

100.000 francs. A descendant of this gentleman, 
having occasion to doj)Osit the family jewel with 
the Federal Government of Switzerland, entrusted 
it to the care of a faithful servant for that purpose. 
The servant disappeared for a long time, but so 
confident was De Sanci of his honoi^ty, that he 
caused search to be made in liis track, and found 
him at last murdered and lialf buried. In his 
stomach was found the brilliant, ho having 
Bwailowcfl it to preserv(; it for his master ! 

The Rnssian Diamond is in the crown of Rn.ssia. 
Some Indian had placed it in the socket of an 
idoTs eye. An Irish soldier gouged out the optic. 
After going through many adventures, it was sold 
by (!onnt Orloff to the Empress Catharine in 1775 
for £90,000 in present money, an annuity of 
£4000, and a patent of nobility. It is of the size 
of a pigeon’s egg, and of a flat oval form. It 
weighs 179 carats, or 716 grains, and is without 
a flaw. Besides this stone, there is a stone among 
the Kussian crown jewels valued at £369,800. 

The Pitt Diamond. — Mr. Pitt, the grandfather of 
the Bight lion. William Pitt, when Governor of 
Madras, purchased a diamond from a native for 
£12,500. When re-ent it wa.s worth twelve times 
the money, and weighs IBCJ carats. Tlic small 
lamina), shreds, and cuttings from it were valued 
at £8000. It was purchased in 1717 by the Duke 
of Orleans for £135,000, and in the negotiations 
£5000 were expended. In 1791 a commission of 
jewellers valued the stone at twelve millions of 
francs, or nearly £500,000 sterling. Its original 
werght was 410 carats. ^ 

Tho Persian Court possesses the Sea of (dory 
and tho Mountain of Jiight, tlic one valued at 
£145,000, and the other at £3 1,848. 

The Nizam or Hyderabad Diamond belongs to the 
Nuwab of Hyderabad. It measures 2*48 inches in 
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h'ligth by 1*35 inches in breadth, and ^ths of an 
inch in thickness, in the rough state. Tho gem 
was found in the niud wall Of a native house, and 
WiLs purchased for tho Nizam. A child was play- 
ing with it as a stone, and on eight anufis being 
ofTcred for it, its value was ascertained. A small 
portion of the gem had been broken off one end 
before it was offered for sale. It weighs 1108 
grains, nearly 277 carats (another authority sjiys 
310 carats). 

The Moghul Diamond was described by Tavernier. 
He .cays: ‘The water (of it) is perfection, and it 
wc'ighs ‘>19J ratis, which are equal to 280 of our 
carat.s, the rati being seven -eighths of a carat. When 
Miriingola, who betrayed the king of Golconda, his 
master, made a gift of this stone to Shah Jahan, 
fi’om whom it descended, it was nncttt, and 
weighed 900 ratis, which arc equal to 7874 carats, 
and it had many flaws. If this stone had been in 
lOnrope, it would liavc been diffi rcntly treated, for 
some good pieces would have been taken from it, 
and the .stone left much larger; as it is, it has 
been almost ])oli.shed away. It was a Venetian 
(llortoiusio Borgio) who cut it, for which lie was 
h.idly j)aid. 3'hcy reproached him for having 
spoilt the stone, which onglit to have remained 
heaviei, and instead of paying him, the em]>cror 
made him ])ay a fine of Rs.10,000, and would have 
t.'ikcn still more if lie had posse.ssefl it. If tin? 
W'lK'tian had known liis work Ixstter, he might 
liave taken .some good pieces off, without doing 
injury to the king, and witliout having expended 
so nuicli trouldc in polishing it, but he WJis not a 
very accomplished d’amond-cuttcr.’ Tliat Mogliul 
diamond cannot now be traced. .Many believe that 
tlie Orloff diamond and a stone now in Persia were 
cleaved from the Great Moghul. 

d'he Koh - i ~ Nur J)iamond belongs to Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India. Wlion Shah Shuja 
wjvs driven from Kiihul, he became tho nominal 
guest and actual prisoner of Jtanjit Singh, who 
spared no means to obtain jiosscssion of this precious 
gem. In this he succe(‘dod in 1813. After the 
death of Ranjit, it was occasionally worn by 
Kurruk Singh and Slier Singh. After the murder of 
tlic latter, it remained in tlie Lahore treasury until 
tlic supersession of DhnlipSingh and the annexation 
of the Pan jab by the British. Upon the annexa- 
tion of the Pan jab, it*w;us stipulated that tho Koh- 
i-Nur should be surrendered to the Queen of Great 
Britain. It arrived in London on the 30d\ June 
1850, and on the 3d .Inly was presented to the 
Queen. It then weighed 186 carats, and looked 
like a very precious gem. It was cut by M. 
Voorsangcr of Amsterdam, at a cost of £8000. It 
was placed on the mill by tho Duke of AVcllington 
on July I6th, 1852, to be cut, and was completely 
finished on September 7th, having taken thirty- 
eight d.ay.s bo cut, working for twelve hours per 
day without cessation. It was reduced to 106i\: 
carats, and is valued at £100,000. It is a greyish 
stone, and, as jewellers say, too much spread, and 
Avas so very difficult to manage as to require to bo 
twice cut. It has been suggested to be tlic Moglml 
diamond, but Tavernier states the weight of tliat 
at 280 carats, and the Koh-i*Niir had only 186 
before cutting. 

The Brazil Diamond^ called also tho Great Bra- 
ganza, the largest diamond known, belongs to tlie 
house of Braganza. Wlien Dom John of Portugal 
(afterwards Jolm vi.) arrived at the Brazils in 
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1808, a negro conveyed a letter to him, in which 
he professed an ardent desire to present, in person, 
A large diamond which lie hod found. The regent 
granted him an escort, and the negro arrived and 
presented the stone. It is like a darkish -yellow 
pebble, kidney-shaped and oblong, about the size 
of a piillct’s egg. its weight is over 11 ounces, or 
1680 carats. The Brazilian jewellers (Rome De- 
lisle) value it at three thousand millions of cru- 
sades, or £300,000,000 ! but it is believed to be a 
white topaz. 

The Star of the South of America, a stone of 
singular beauty, was found by a negresa in Brazil 
in 1853. It weighed 254 carats, but has been 
cut down to 125. It was sold for £3000, but 
£80,000 were since realized for it from the Gaek war 
of Baroda. 

The diamonds of India are classed by native 
jewellers as white, yellow, red, green, and black ; 
the coloured ones are extremely rare, but they are 
occasionally found of a white colour spotted with 
red, which are rejected as bad. They are classed 
by the northern native jewellers into three kinds, 
— Hira-ba-rang-i-nausadir, greyish, or the colour 
of sal-ammoniac ; Hira makduiii, of paler colour ; 
and Almas-i-hadidi- Hindus distinguish four kind.s 
of diamond, differing from each other in beauty 
and value, called, 1. Brahma, 2. Kshatriya, 3. 
Vaisya, and 4. Sudra, — names derived from the 
castes in which the Hindus are arranged. The 
Brahma diamond is described as of the colour of 
clear milk ; the Kshatriya, of clear honey ; the 
Vaisya, of cream ; and the Sudra, of a smoky 
greyish white. 

Diamonds in the rough arc unattractive pebbles. 
Even with those who profess to be acquainUid 
with precious stones, the white sapphire and topaz 
occasionally pass for the diamond. Some of the 
Ceylon diamonds which the Singhalese offer for 
side are made of rock-crystal. The art of cutting 
diamonds is practised to some extent in India. A 
knowledge of this art, however, is not very 
common, as may be concluded when wc mention 
that all Europe only possesses, in Amsterdam, one 
great diamond - cutting establishment, filled by 
workmen of the Jewish race, and in I^ndon 
another. The diamonds seen in such abundance 
amongst the wealthy natives of India arc almost 
all cut in Europe. a 

Diamond-cutting is effected by a horizontal iron 
plate of about ten inches in diameter, called a 
schiff or mill, which revolves from 2000 to 3000 
times per minute. The diamond is fixed in a ball 
of pewter, at the end of an arm, resting upon the 
table in which the plate revolves ; the other end, 
at which the ball containing the diamond is fixed, 
ii pressed upon the wheel by iron weights at the 
discretion of the workman. The diamond is cut 
by taking advantage of its cleavage, and also by 
abrasion with its own powder, and by friction 
with another diamond. It is a process of great 
labour, and many hours are spent in producing a 
single facet. They arc cut into various forms, 
called the brilliant, the rose, and the table. The 
brilliant (brilliolette or briolette) form shows the 
gem to the best advantage, and is always set with 
the table upwards. In the rose the entire surface 
is covered with equilateral triangles, terminating 
in a sharp point at the summit. This form is used 
when the spread of surface is too great for its 
depth, and it co.nld not be cut into the brilliant 


form without great loss. The table is applied to 
such diamonds ns may be regarded as plates, 
laminae, or slabs of Binall depth compared to their 
superficial extent. The brilliant ana the rose lose 
in cutting and polishing somewhat less than half 
the weight. In the formation of either a brilliant 
or rose diamond, so much is cut away that the 
weight of the polished gem is not more than half 
that of the rough crystal out of which it was 
formed. They wore usually cut in the rose 
pattern till the middle of the 18th century; but 
roses are, in general, only now used where the 
space in the setting prohibits the introduction of 
the brilliant form, brilliants being at present 
universally w^orn. The double cut brilliant is at 
present the cmiimon form. Diamonds were first 
cut in Europe in 145C» by Ixiuis Berquen, a citizen 
of Bruges. 

According to Jaffrios, the value of diamonds is 
in the duplicate ratio of their weights. Thus, if 
an uncut diamond of one carat be worth £2, that 
of one cut and polished would be valued at £8 
skirling in the brilliant. A carat weighs four 
nominal grains, or 3*1 CO grains troy. At this rate 
a cut diamond of two carats would be 2x8x2= 
£32; one of three, 3X8X»3 = £72; one of four, 
4X8X4 =£128 ; and one of five, 5X8X5 = £200. 
The rose diamond is of inferior value, but has 
been rated at £4 the carat when polished. For 
the purpose of estimating diamonds of inconsider- 
able size, the jeweller employs a gauge, in the 
handle of which arc embedded small crystals of 
various relative sizes, from 'Atli to Jth of a carat, 
and a comparison is therewith made when there 
are numbers of various minute sizes. The rough 
diamond is called bort ; and points are those small 
fragments with naturally acute angles wliich are 
set in glaziers* cutting diamonds, and sell at £10 
the carat. 

Most precious stones will scratch, but diamonds 
alone cut glass. It is also employed for the lenses 
of microscopes. It has but little chromatic aberra- 
tion, but the frequent irregularity of its structure 
is a drawback to its employment for this purpose. 

There seems to have always been a considerable 
traffic in this precious stone, carried on by the 
mercantile body on the cast coast of peninsular 
India. In Madras, up to about the year 1840, 
what may bo called the country transactions with 
England were conducted through European firms. 
The diamonds exported by them consisted of the 
small uncut stones, which were sent to London in 
packets called bulsee ; and the mercantile character 
of the Messrs, de Fries of Madras stood so high in 
the London market, that their packets or bulses 
were sold there by weight without examinatioD. 
Latterly, however, the export trade fell into the 
bands of the native community, amongst whom 
there is a considerable tendency to speculate on 
prices. The course of trade has thus oeen some- 
what changed. Prices have risen at least 20 per 
cent.; and if Europeans do now engage in the 
business, it is chiefly in importing from I.ondon. 
— Tavernier's Travels^ pp. 136 - 149 ; Sir S, 
Raffles' Hist, of Java ; Low's Sarawak ; RennelVs 
Memoir, pp. 233 ~ 290 ; Pennant's Hindustan / 
Heyne's Tracts ; Captain Cullen ; Lt, Newhold ; 
Dalrymple's Repository ; Voy sen's Journal ; Dana, 
Manual of Mineralogy ; Catalogue of Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851 (Class xxiii.); Eng. Cyc. p. 323 ; 
AinsUe's Materia Mcdica; Mason's Tmimr' • 



DIAMOND CANINO. 


Die. 


PowclCa Handbook ; Tomlinson^ p. 309 ; Mr. 
Tennant in Illustrated Loudon News^ 31 st Jannnry 
1H52 ; Craw/urd's IHct.iy. 120; Mcdlivoif^ JiLni- 
ford^ and Ball^ Geolotiy of India. 

DIAMOND CANING, a mode of nalng coloured 
rattans for caninj^ tho bottoms of chairs, etc., by 
boring tho holes and putting on a first layer of 
raUi;n stripea, and a cross layer to form tho 
diamond figures, ornamented with colours, and 
gilded. The colours are used, in powder, mixed 
with copal varnish, and tho gold leaf is applied 
over a coat of gold size. It has a splendid effee^^, 
and i.s very durable. 

DIANA of the Ephesians is the counterpart of 
the Hindu Kali. Diana of the Greeks is rcpresentcil 
in Hindu mythology by Atavi D(!vi. 

DIANTIIUS, a genus of flowering plants cul- 
tivated in gardens. 1). caryophylliis, or clove 
pink, clove flower, and D. Chinensis are called 
Karnphul ; tho latter is of various colours. 

Dianthus caryophyllus, IVicn-chun-lo, Chin. ; 
its long dried stalks arc made into brooms. 

Dianthus Kischcri, Ku-meh, Chin., and Shih- 
shuh, Chin., grows all over China. 


DIAPER. 

Drcl Dot. 

Lingo ouvro, . . . h’u. 

Drcll, CJku, 


Tola tcftRuta a opcrc, . It. 
SalfctotRRchnoo, Kr.s. 
Mantclcfi alonmriiflcaR, Si*. 


A fine flow’crcd linen, used for tablecloths and 
na[)kinH, manufactured in the north of Irelan<l, 
Germany, and Scotland. Diapers are also made of 
cotton, in imitation of the linen goods bearing the 
same name. Tlic shot diaper of Masulipatum, so 
made that it is diflicult to ascertain whether it lie 
not shot with silk, is a cotton fabric, excellent 
in quality and colour. — M. ]Jr. Jur. Jlejtorts. 

DIAU of Hazara, Ceilrus ilcodara, Load. 

DIARBAKAR, a pa.shalik of Asiatic Turkey, 
between lat. 37“ 28' and 3fP 30’ N., and long. 
38“ 30' and 42° 10' E. Its people occupy 2702 
villages ami town.s, and many dwell in tents. 
They are Arabs, Kurds, .588,540 ; Christians, 
120,990 ; Yezdi, 9804; and Kazzilbash, 15,000. 
The Christians arc of the Armenian, (kitholic, and 
Greek Cliurchc.s. Diarb.akar town is on th(! banks 
of the river TigrLs. In its prosperity it contaim*d 
40,000 houses, with numerous cotton looms con- 
stantly at work. Tiie Diarbakar branch of the 
Tigris prusscs by Rod wan and Ilasan Keif, before 
it joins tho Tigris proper. The Mahallcmi Kurds 
live in caverns herealxiuts, cut in the cliffs of 
the Tigris. There is a prodigious number of 
these eaves, which arc said to be very ancient, and 
cut into different apartments. Altoon Soo, the 
river Caprus of antiquity, is called the Lesser Zab 
by Abulfeda. It joins the Tigris below Diarbakar, 
but it is an error to call tho river Altoon, which 
is an epithet only belonging to the bridge, from 
wliat it cost, Altoon meaning gold or mnnoy.— 
MacGregor; lUclia Kurdistan^ i. p. 379, ii. 
p. 13. 

DIATOMACE/E, the Ilazani - Yusuf of the j 
Panjab, is a minuti silicious shell of a triangular j 
form, one of tho Diatomaccm found floating on | 
lakes and ponds in the hills of Kashmir, whence it 
is slcimmod off and dried. It was erroneously 
described by Honigberger and otlu rs as a sceil. 
Powell, i. p. 384. 

DIAZ. Bartholomew Diaz, in tho reign of 
John II., king of Portugal, [iroceeded with three 
vessels to ascertain tlic boiuherii boundary of the 


African continent, and, driven from the land near 
the south cape, lie ultimately regained tho African 
shores ea.st of tho cape, at a bay which they 
called tho Rny of Cows. Tiie men seeing the land 
trend ea.storly here, began to murmur, and com- 
pelled Diaz to return. As they shaped Iheir 
course homewards, they rounded that famous point 
in August 1480, to which Diaz gave the name of 
‘ (hibo Tormentoso ’ the Cape of Tempests, but 
which lohn, with more foresight as to tho future 
importance of the discovery, changed to that of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Diaz was the first who, 
in recent times, doubled tho Cape of Good Hope. 
He landed at (Calicut about the beginning of the 
lOih century, soon after the discovery of America 
by Columbus. He was afterwards drowned in 
one of four ships lost by Cabral, in his voyage 
from Brazil to Calif it. — TenuanCs Ccf/lou. See 
Albuquerque; Cabral; Debul ; Vasco da Gama. 

DIBARA])ANE or Dipartanai, or offering of 
fire, from Dipa, a lamp, and Aradana, to sacrifice, 
is daily ceremony in honour of the Hindu gods, 
and makes the last part of tho worship. Tho 
Rrahman who officiates holds in one hand a small 
iiell, which !iC sounds, and in the other a copper 
lamp full of glii ; he makes it pass ai d rc-poas 
rournl tlio statue of tho god he worships. During 
this time tlio dancing girls dance and sing his 
praises, after which tlic assistants, in contempla- 
tion, with hands joined, address their vows to the 
idol ; the Brahman tlion breaks tho garland with 
which the idol is adorned, distributes the frag- 
ment.s to the jiooplc, and receives from them tlie 
offerings they liavc brouglit to tho divinity. The 
dance bcfori' the gods during divine service, and 
on fe.stival days, was a ceremony much used by 
the ancients. The jiricsts of Mars, called Sati, 
were lield in great esteem by tlic itomnns. They 
danced at jielos during divine service. This 
dance w.aR performed in a \c.ry singular manner 
among the Greeks and tho Romans : they moved 
from the loft side of the altar to tlio right, mean- 
ing to intimate tho course of the heavens, whicli 
moves from tho east to tho west ; they then 
returned from the right side to the left side, 
which r(‘presentcd the motion of tho planets. 
King David danced before the ark when brought 
liack from tho Philistines. Wo find in Exodus 
that the Jews danced i)cforo the golden calf ; but 
there never has been, a people like tho Hindus, 
who choose girls of no virtue to dance before their 
idols. — SonuernCs Vogage, pp. 157-59. 

DIB-GRASS, tho Anglo- Hindi name of several 
plants. In tho Pan jab it is the Cynodon dactylon, 
and there called Khabbal ; on the banks of tho 
Ravi it is tho Typha angustifolia, and mats are 
made of it ; in ISind it is tho T. elephantina ; in 
Hindustan it is tho Poa cynosuroidcs. Tho 
Hariali, Gynodon dactylon, is the creeping grass 
which is collected fur horses by the grass- 
cutters. 

DIBROGA RH, a district in the cast end of the 
Assam valley, whicli produces coal. 

DIBYAor Divya. Sansk. Divination; in Hindu 
law, the ordeal. 

DI(-, in Hindu astronomy, tlie four cardinal 
points of tho compass. Asta die, the eight 
principal points, including tho cardinal ones. The 
Asta ilic arc called the eight corners of tho W'orld 
over each of which a divinity is suppos’d to pre- 
side. — ]V(()'r('7i^s Kala Sauhita. See Diepala. • 
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DICE. 


DIJLAH. 


DICE. 



Taarlingcn, . . 

. Dct. I Buvmhpari; D’ad’o, Mai^ay 

Ddi (i jouer), . 

. . Fii, KoBti, . , . 

. . Huh. 

Wlirfel, . . . 

. Oer. Dados, . . . 

. . . Sr. 

POSRO, , . * . . 

. Hind. Tawla-zari, . 

. . Turk. 

Dndi 

. . It. 



Those used in Europe arc cubical pieces of 
ivory, bone, or ebony, marked with dots on each 
of their sides, from 1 to 0, according to the 
number of the face, nnd used for playing games 
of chance. Those used by the Hindus are oblong 
pieces of bone or ivory. The story of Draupadi 
being staked and lost by Yud’shtra, the eldest 
of the Pandava, to Duryodliaua, is equalled by one 
in Ainsworth’s Old St. Paurs, and others in 
the Histoiy of England. — Faulhfcr, 

DICHIT or Dikshit, a vernacular corruption for 
Dikshita, a name given to lirahranns, and the 
title of one of tlie sixteen brai^ches of the Kanoujia 
Brahmans ; it is also borne by some families of 
Mahratta llrahmans ; and in Gnzipur and adjacent 
provinces by a tribe of Itajputs. — Wihon, 
DICIIROSTACHYS CINEREA. W.amlA, 


Mimosa cincren, Livn, 
Deshmanthus ciiicreus. 


Wilkie. 

VurtuU, .... Hind. 
Andfijra-gass, . SiNOH. 
Wara-tar!», . . . Tam. 


Ac.acia cincrca, Spreng. 
Acacia dalca, Dew. 

Cailloa cinerca, O, and P. 
Vadatala, . . . Tam. 

Vcluluru, Yol-tur, Tel. 


between Tonkin and Coebin-China, and between 
Cochin-China and Kambogia. — Latham's Ethnof. 

DIDYMOCARPUS, a genus of plants. Dr. 
Wight gives ns species, D. Humboldtiana, lyrata, 
ovalifolia, Hottlcriana, and tomentoea. D. aroma- 
ticus is stated by Dr. Wallich to be used as a 
perfume and aromatic drug, called by the natives 
Kumkiima and Rnni Govindi. — Hoyles p. 294 ; O'Sh. 

DIEG. At this place a battle was fought and 
won ^ T>ord Lake. See Battles. 

DIEGO GARCIA, one of the Obagos Islands, 
is about 14 miles long, and extends from Int. 
7° 13^' to 7° 27j' S. It is low, nndgencrally only 
8 or 10 feet above high-water tides. — HorsOnryh. 

DIEN-NEEIJNG. Burm. In Amherst, a timber 
used for ri(rc-pounders ; it is a close-grained, 
compact, brown, hard wood. 

DIGA, a form of marriage amongst the 
polyandrist Kandyans in Ceylon, in which the 
wife dwells in her husband’s house. 

DIGAMBARA, or sky-clad, also called Nir- 
grantha, without a bond, and Nagnata, naked. 
These are gymnosophist mendicants, who live 
absolutely separated from society, nnd from all 
family connections. Their name is commonly 
understood as sky-clad, and is derived from Dio, 
a quarter of the globe, and Ambar, apparel, and 
indicates one who has the world or universe for 


A small scrubby tree or largo shrub, abundant 
in the hot and drier parts of (Jcylon, Coimbatore, 
and waste places of the inland country in the 
Bombay •Presidency, Archipelago, and North 
Australia. Flowers showy. The wood is very 
hard, strong, and good for pegs. — Drs. Wight ^ 
Gibson ; Flor. Andh. ; lliw. Zoyl. ; Jioxh. 

DICKSONIA BTLLARDIERII. F. von Mueller. 
Cibotinm Billardierii, Kaul. | D. nntnrctica, Labill. 

A tree-fern abundant in the humid forests of 
Tasmania, S.E. Australia, and New Zealand, 
attaining a height of 30 to 60 feet It is one of 
the tallest of all the fern trees of the globe, nnd 
certainly also the most hardy, the vitality being 
fully retained for several months. This species 
occasionally occurs with a divided trunk. Round 
the circumference of its top no fewer than 
nineteen crowns have been counted, and within 
the circumference there must be half as many 
more. D. squarrosa is the most southern tree- 
fern in the world, native New Zealand. — Von 
Mueller; W. Archer. 

DICLIPTERA ROXBURGHII. N, ah E. 
Somni of . . . Beas. | Lakshroana of . Panjab. 
Kirch of « . Jhelum. | 

A medicinal plant ; grows up to 6600 feet in 
the Western Himalaya. — Dr. J, L. Stewart. 

DICPALA, eight guardians of holy places 
worshipped in India. See Die. 

DICRANOCEPHALUS ADAMSI. Pascoe. A 
beetle of Corea, a double-heliueted coleoptera. 
It occurs also on the Himalayas. 

DICRURIDiE, a family of birds, coxnprising 
the genera Chibia, Cbaptia, Bhringa, Edolius, 
Dicrurus. One of the genus Dicrurus is the 
drongo shrike of the Peninsula of India. Other 
species are D. csenilescens, D. leucopygia, and D. 
eooliformis. See Birds. 

DID or Deed. Pers. A Sufi Mahomedan rite ; 
the viewing or beholding of the deity, pointed 
out by the moorshid or teacher. 

DI-DITSH, N’guon, Moi, Ro-moi, and Kc-moi, 
rude tribes occupying the mountain ranges 


^ his covering. The Digambara is a division of 
I the Jains, the members of which either go naked, 

! or wear coloured clothes, in opposition to the 
I Swetambara, or those who wear white. These 
ascetics have ceased to appear in public since the 
early part of the 19th century. — Wilson ; Shening. 

DIGAMBARA, one of the six atheistical 
systems of philosophy current amongst the 
eastern Aryan race in India. The other five are 
the Charvaka, Yogachara, Sidhanta, Wai-bashika, 
and Miulhyamica, all full of indeterminate phrases, 
and containing a jumble of atheism end ethics. 
The derivation of Charvaka is from Cbaru, in- 
sinuating, and Vaka, a word. 

DIGITALIS PURPUREA, Linn., is the Mau- 
ti-hwang of the Chinese and the foxglove of the 
Eng] ish . — Sjnilh. 

DIGITIGRADA, a tribe of mammals belonging 
to the order Carnivora. See Carnivora. 

DIG-VIJAYA. Sansk. From Die, the quarters 
of the earth, and Vijaya, conquest. The Dig- 
Vijaya is a port of the Mahabhorata, relating the 
conquests of the four younger PandaVa. It is 
also the name of a work by Sankaracharya, in 
support of the Vedanta philosophy, 

DlHANG or Dibong, a river in the Lakhimpur 
district of Assam, one of the three which con- 
tribute to make up the Brahmaputra. The 
Dihang is supposed to be the connecting link 
between the Bang-pu (Tsang-pu) of Tibet and 
the Brahmaputra of Assam. — Imp. Gaz. 

DIKING is the name of two Hvers in Lakhim- 
pur district, Assam, which contribute to make up 
the waters of the Brahmaputra,— (1) the Noa 
Dihing, rising in the Sin^bo hills ; (2) the Buri 
Dihiug, rising in the Patkoi hills, — Imp. Gaz. 

DII M A JO RES and Dii Minores. See Hindus. 
Dii Patres of the Romans, the Pitrideva of the 
Hindus. See Dchwar. 

DIJLAH, a name of the Tigris. The designa- 
tion applied to it in the Scriptures is Hiddekel. 
Dijlah 18 the name which it bears at the present 
day among a large portion of the people living 
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BIKAMALLEE. 


DJLI.ENIA PENTAOYNA. 


near ite bauka. The weatcrn branch risea at a 
spot erhich is about 20 miles westward of Afghani 
MadeO) and near 10 miles southward of the centre 
of the Ghuiljik lake ; its course is north-east- 
ward along the deep valley at the foot of the 
elevated ground of Kizan (4668 feet above the 
Black Sea), and, after having continued in the 
same di’ oction towards the heart of Kurdistan, 
when a little more tlian 25 miles from the spring, 
it makes a sweep so as to take the direction of 
Afghani Maden, or nearly south. 

DIKAMALLEE, IIinh., is the fragrant gmn- 
resin of Gardenia hicida, Jloxhuvfjh. It exudes in 
amber -coloured transparent drops at the ends of 
young shoots. It is moat u.seful in preventing 
vermin breeding in wounds, and in keeping away 
flics from sores, by its strong aroma, and is an 
article in tho materia of the village farrier. It 
deserves more attention. — M. E. J. E. ; Spry. 

DIK’IIIT, a tribe of Rajputs inhabiting ine 
parganasof Kootea, Futtchpur, Ekdulla, Mootour, 
and Ghazipur, in the Futtehpur district, also from 
Oiidh to Biindelkhand. — Elliot j Supp, Gloss. 

DIKO. Kol. A foreigner. 

DIKOKAMENNI, a Kirghiz horde, divided iido 
two wings, * On ’and ‘Sol,’ or right and loft, corre- 
sponding to tho Mongolian ‘Borongar’ and * Zim- 
gar.’ Tho right wing consists of two divisions, 

* Adgene ' and ‘ Tagai.’ The left wing is formed 
of tliroo tribes, who frequent the Talas. Their 
chiefs are related to tho Khan of Kokan, who are 
on the female side of Kirghiz extraction. — Vali- 
khauof and ]\f. Vemukof., Jlttssians^ p. 103, 

DIK PAIiAKA, in Hindu mythology, a regent 
of a quarter of tho heavens. They are eight in 
number, — 

Indra, E. I Kuvcra,N. I N.E. j Vayu, N.W. 

Varuna, W, I Yama, 8. | Niruta, S. W. | Agni, S.E. 

« 

DIKSHA. Sansk. In Hinduism, sacriflcial 
worship ; initiation into sacred rites. Among 
Hindus of Malabar, the ceremony of abstaining 
from shaving for one year after tho death of a 
relative, 

Dikshneniga, a sacrificial net, explained in tho 
beginning of tho Aitarcya Brahmana. meant to 
represent, by simple and natural emblems, the 
new birth (Matriculation), through which a man 
on his first admission to the sacrifice was believed 
to enter a new life. 

Dikshaniya Ishti. Sansk. A curious sacrificial 
ceremony. 

Diksha Visarjanc. Sansk. A religious cere- 
mony among Brahmans, who for six months after 
marriage allow their hair to grow, and then go 
to their father-in-law’s house to have the head 
shaved . — Max Miiller. 

DILAZAK, a tribe in the Pesliawur division, 
now few in number; were possessors of the 
Peshawur valley, till they were driven out by the 
Yusufzai. They are Mahomedans. 

DILEM, a powerful tribe of Arabs, with about 
1660 tents, in the province of Baghdad, chiefly 
on the E. bank of the Euphrntes, from west of 
Baghdad to the norih as far as the town of Hit. 
Tlieir territory is rich, with 840 irrigating wells. 
They are agricultural and pastoral. The district 
yields sulphur aod bitumen, also salt, from thermal 
springs. — MacGregor, 

DILIVARIA ILICIFOLIA. Jim. 

Acanthus ilicifolius, Linn.i Eoxb,, Bhttde, 


Hakoroh, . . . Brno. Paina ihuh, . . Maleal. 
Ka ya, .... Burm. KoU nooli cheddi, . Tam. 
Harkut, .... Hind. Alisa, Bti chilla, . Tel, 
Harkuch kania, . ,, 

Grows in marine lagoons, canals, and deltas in 
south of India. It resembles tho holly ; its leaves 
and root are used medicinally. — Roxh. ; Voigt, 

DILKA, or smearing with oil, is in general use 
by tho natives of the Soudan every evening by 
those who can afford it, before retiring to rest ; 
to its use they ascribe the entire absence of 
cutaneous diseases, and also their being able to 
resist the cold and cutting winds of winter, with 
no other protection than a slight calico scarf or 
shirt. — Egyjit^ by J. Pcthcrick. 

DlliliAET. Hind. A summons-server, a peon. 

DlLLENIACEiG. /). C. A natural oracr of 
handsome trees, shru'w or under shrubs, rarely 
herbs; above 100 species, belonging to the East 
Indies and New Caledonia. The indian forms are 
ranged under Tetracera, lYormia, Acrocomia, Dil- 
iciiia. Several Dillenia yield useful and valuable 
timbers, in Ceylon, in the two Peninsulas, and 
in the Northern Provinces of India. Some arc not 
yet specifical!/ defijrmino*!. The young fleshy 
calyces of D. scabrcUa and D. spccioso have a 
pleasant Uastc, and are used in curries by tho 
inhabitants of Chittagong and Bengal, Dillenia 
augustA, Zim*byun, litrioi., alwj D. scabra, Byew, 
Bl'um., and D. Rpecios.a, Tb.ib yew, lii'UM., occur 
in the Pegu forests; all tltrce have a light- 
brown wood, and afford large and gocsl timlx^r for 
housebuildings. In March and April the forests 
are drzzling from the bright yellow llowers which 
are crowded on their leafless branches. A 8i>ecie8, 
always found on the borders of streams of Burma, 
produces a large green fruit, which is a favourite 
vegetable with the natives. Gamble mentions 
nine species . — CdpUdn It Benson; Hooker^ Jlim, 
Jour. p. 395; Mason; Royle^ Him, Hot ; Voigt; 
McClelland, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DILLENIA AUREA. Sm. Zim-byun, Burm. 
Abundant in the plains and hills and in the forests 
of British Burma, but more scarce to the north of 
it, and found on the banks of the Godra by 
General Hanhvicko. Wood of a light-brown 
erdour, occasionally used in house-building, but 
mostly for firewood. Breaking weight, 198 lbs. 
— Dr. Brandis, Cal. Cat^Ex. 

DILLENIA ORNATA, Wall. Zim-byun, Burai. 
Grows plentiful and of large giith in Pegu and 
Moulmcin, and furnishes a strong, good timber, 
useful for general purposes in house and ship 
building. It luis large gaudy yellow flowers. — 
Dr. Mason ; Captain Benson. 

DILLENIA PENTAGYNA. Roxh. 

D. augusta, Jtixb. 1 Colbertia Coromaud.,D.C. 

D. pilosa, Roxh. | Wormia ,, Spr. 

Yeenga, Bjooben, Burm. I Rai, Pine, Nai*tek, T. 
Kanagalce, Machi!, Can. | Kalinga, Chinna, . Tel. 

This is a very large tree, abundant throughout 
South and Northern India and Burma. It flowers 
towards the ctkI of January, or as late as March 
or April, when the tree is destitute of leaves. 
The wood is closo-gminod, strong, tough, fibrous, 
and durable even under ground, of a reddish- 
brown colour. It is not easily worked, and is 
subject to warp and crack. A cubic foot un- 
seasoned weighs 86 to 90 lbs., and 70 lbs. when 
seasoned; its specific gravity is 1120; it is usetl 
in house and ship building, and is adapted for* 
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DII.LENIA PILOSA, 


DIN. 


cabinet purposes. — Drtf. Uoxb» ii. p. 652, Wight^ 
Cleghoniy Gibson^ Brandis^ Voigty p. 18 ; Captain 
Bcddomc ; Cal. Cat. Ex. of 1862 ; Useful Plants. 

DILLENIA PILOSA. Roxb. Grows in Assam 
near Goalpara, on tho banks of the Megna, and 
furnishes a hard, tough wood, much used for canoes. 
— Itoxb. ii. p. 052 ; Voigt ; Mendis. 

DILLENIA RETUSA. Thnnb. 

Wormia retuga, H. f. tt T. j Goda para, . . SiNOM. 

A tnoderate>sizcd tree, growing in Ceylon to 
an elevation of 2000 feet, but not abundant ; used 
for roofs of houses. — Thu\ p. 6. 

DILLENIA SCABREIXA. Roxb. ii. p. 653. 

D. aonbm, Brandis. 

Zen-bywon, . . Buum. I Kulgul, Gan. 

Kyet-aen-bywon, . >,1 Kurmul, . . . Mahr. 

A stately timber tree ; grows in Chittagong, also 
in Canara and Sunda, where it is most common 
below the ghat. Grows large, long, and straight. 
Its acid calyx leaflets used in curries. Wood 
seems to be used for boat planks in Canara, but 
it is not reckoned a choice wood in the Bombay 
Presidency. It is plentiful in tho Pegu province, 
but becomes scarce to the north of it, and it is 
thereof large girth ; furnishes a large, good timber, 
and is useful for general purposes, as house and 
ship building. — Drs. Roxb. ii. p. 653, GihsoUy and 
APCklland ; Captain Benson. 

DILLENIA SPECIOSA. Thmh.y Roxh.y Bcdd. 
D. elliptica, Thunb. | D. Intlica, Linn, 


Kaloonoot, . . . Burm. Mota kurmal, . Mahr. 
Hondap.ara, . . . Ckyl, Uva, Tkl. 


Chalta, .... Hind, j Pedda kalinga, . ,, 

This is a good-sized tree, one of the handsomest 
in India, and is much cultivated in particular 
parts bv natives, about temples. It is found in 
dense lorests at no great elevation in Malabar, 
the Northern Circars, Orissa, tho Godavery forests, 
in various parts of Northern India, Bombay, 
Ceylon, Burma, and in the Malay Peninsula. The 
wood is hard and tough, and used to make gun- 
stocks and in boat-building, and is said to be very 
durable under water. The timber weighs 44 lbs. 
the cubic foot when seasoned, and 55 to 60 when 
unseasoned, and its specific gravity is ’704. Ovai- 
kai is tho Tamil name of the fruit, and is used by 
the natives in their curries, having an agreeable 
acid flavour ; and also in vhatnis. — Drs. 'PhwaiteSy 
Roxb. ii, p. 650, Voigty Jaffreyy Brandis y APClel- 
landy Uiddelly and Irvine ; Captains Beddome and 
Mason; Gen. Med. Top. p. 199. 

DILLI, D*ely, or Yemallc mountain, in lat. 
12° 2' N., and long. 75° 14' E., in Malal^r, near 
the sea - coast, rises 804 feet above the sea. 
Dili! was the first Indian land seen by Vasco da 
Gama. In SonneraPs time the coast as far as 
Mount Dilli was inhabited by the Molandi, who 
lived merely by piracy, as the sea-robbers men- 
tioned by Pliny, Arrian, Ptolemy, and other 
ancient authors. They united themselves to other 
pirates who resided on the Angedib islands, near 
and cimtured nil tho small vessels which 
sailcid from Goa to Cochin. The huts in which 
their wives and children lived were on the eastern 
side of Mount Dilli. — Voyage to the East Indies; 
Grand Tri. Survey. 

DILLI-AL, or Dhili wal, in a.h, 614, the ordi- 
nary coin of the country about Dehli. The original 
currency, it is suppos^, corresponded with the 
)>illon money of Pnthi-raj and otliers, which was 


iniitatively adopted by the Mahomedans in tho 
early days of their occupation of Hindustan. 

DILLON, Captain, sailed from Port Jackson 
on the 4th June 1827, and at Mannicola discovered 
property that had belonged to La Perouse. Tlie 
king of the French created him a Knight of tho 
Legion of Honour. 

DILL SEED, seed of A ne thorn sowa. 

Buzr ulshalat, Shubil, Ar. Seleya, , , . Sanbk. 
Sowa, . . Guj., Hind. Satta-oopa, . . Singh. 

Mungsi, . . . . Jav. Saddaouppei, . . Tam. 

Adas-manis, . . MALAY. Saddapa, .... Txl. 

Misreya, Sitasiva, Sanbk. 

Flattened elliptical seeds, with brown and sli^tlv 
convex backs, and pale membranous margin. Both 
the fruit and the plant are much used in the East 
Indies ns condiments and articles of diet. The 
carpels have a bitter aromatic taste, making them 
useful as carminatives, and suppos^ to be used 
in the manufacture of gin. The seeds are procur- 
able in all Indian bazars. The Indian species is 
the Anethum sowa. Dill leaves are used to flavour 
pickles. — Faulkner ; Jaffrey. 

DILWARA, at Mount Abu, has been famed 
since a remote antiquity, and pilgrims seem to 
liavc been attracted to its temples since a.d. 1034. 
Hindu temples seem to have existed here in remote 
ages, dc(Ucato<l to Siva and Vishnu, but all traces 
of them have disappeared ; and on it now stand 
famous Jain temples, built by Bimul Sah, a rich 
.Iain merchant, and others. In Jain estimation, 
Abu is the lioliest spot on earth. 

PILZAK are the predecessors of the Patlian 
tribes in the Pcshawur valley. They seem to 
have considerable Patlian blood, and are supposed 
by some to be earlier Afghans. — Campbelly p. 96. 

DIMAL, a tribe smaller than the Mechi, but 
somewhat similar in appearance, with a language 
that in some degree differs. The Kachari, Naga, 
Abor, and some other tribes bordering on Assam, 
arc supposed to be of the same race as tho Mechi, 
The Alcchi form the chief population of the forests 
and N.E. Donrs at the foot of the Sikkim and 
Bhutan hills, and a few have recently settled on the 
extreme eastern portion of the Nepal Terai. They 
are supposed to be the same as the Bodo, whom 
Mr. B. Hodgson described. Their features are 
described as Ulongolian or Indo-Chinese ; they arc 
fairer than the Hindus around them, and of a 
yellow tinge; they are taller and larger than tlie 
Nepalese cultivators, are addicted to spirits and 
to smoking opium. They arc proof against malaria, 
and make small temporary clearances in the forest ; 
they are inferior to the Tharu in industrial habits. 

DIMITY. Basin, Fr.; Dobletto, It.; Dimite, Sp. 
The name is supposed to be from Damietta. Dimity 
is a stout cotton cloth, white, ornamented either 
with raised stripes or figures, and empWed for 
bed and bedroom furniture. — Toml. ; MCulloch. 

DIMIYA. Singh. The great red ant of Ceylon ; 
Formica smaragdina ; it bites severely. 

DIMRAUT. Hind. One of the twelve pal or 
tribes of the Mewati. 

DIN or Deen, with Millat and Mazhab, are three 
Arabic words used by Mahomedan writers for 
religiou. Din means as it stands in relation to 
God, Din-Allah, the reh'gion of God ; Millat as 
it stands in relation to a prophet or lawgiver, as 
Millat-i- Ibrahim, the religion of Abrahw; and 
Mazhab as it stands in relation to the commentators 
of Islam, as Mazhab-i-Hanafi. Din is, however, 
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DIN. 


DIODON. 


of general application. Mahoinedans sometimes 
(^ill their own religion, Din-i-Islain, the Faith of 
Salvation. Mazhab relates to the sectarian part 
of the Din. Thus a Mahomedan is of the Din-i- 
Islarn, but may bo of the Shiah or Sunni Afiizhab. 
Din is everywhere used ns the Mahomedan war- 
cry ; Din I Din I For the faith ! For the faith ! 
The principles of the Koran generally, but in 
particular the text in chapters 8 and 47 which 
inculcates wjir against non - Mahomedans, and 
death in the contest as the surest passport to 
heaven, have esUiblisbed amongst Mahomedans an 
intimate connection between the 6])iritiial aspira- 
tion and political convictions. llami-i-Din, 
Defender of the Faith. Din-pana, Protector of the 
Faith. 

DIN or Dina, Hind., a day, considered in a 
great variety of ways and durations, of which the 
following are the principal : — 

Ist, a Savana or Dhumi savana dina, a na'ural 
day, being tlie time between two sunrisings. 

2d, a Saura dina. Of these there are two kinds ; 
and the similarity of the name tends greatly to 
confuse the bcgiimera in the study of Hindu 
.astronomy. First, the absohite sense of 3aura 
being sidereal, the Saura dina is the time between 
tJ»e same point of the ecliptic rising twice ; or, 
more precisely, the time between the equinoctial 
points rising twice. Second, the other Saura 
dina is the time which the sun takes to describe 
one degree of the ecliptic. It follows, therefore, 
tliat, strictly speaking, neither of these kinds of 
days are equal througliout the year, yet the 
former (which is also called Naeshatra dina) arc 
supposed to be so in the first steps of several 
operations. Such is also the case with the latter, 
but this only happens when calculating the mean 
elements of the planets by the Vacyam process. 

.3d, Diva dina is equal to a sidereal revolution 
of the sun. 

4th, Pitrya dina, to a synodical revolution of 
the moon. 

5th, Hralnna dina is equal to a calf>a, or 
4,320,000,000 years, Ids nights being equal to 
his day. 

Gth, Yuga dina is another word for Ahargana, 
meaning the number of days- expired from the 
commencement of a yug. Yuga dina also means 
the anniversary day of that on winch a yug 
began, which is always noticed in the kalcndar. 
— Warreu's Ktila Sauluta. 

DINAJPUK, a town which gives its name to a 
district in the west of the Knjslmbi, Kuch-Bahar 
division of Bengal. In 1872 the population of 
the tdwn was 13,042, and of tlie district 1,. 501, 924. 
The most numerous caste is the Kaibartta (38,051) ; 
the fishing castes are also strongly represented, 
especially the Tier, with 17,304, aud tho Jahza, 
with 10,296 members. There are 16,710 Vaishuav 
mendicants; many of tho Pali tribe are said to 
belong to this sect. — Imp. Gaz. 

DINA -KARA. Sansk. The day -maker; a 
name of Surya, tho sun. 

DINAPUR, a largo military cantonment which 
gives its name to a subdivision of tlie Patna dis- 
trict The town is on the right or southern bank 
of tho Ganges, 8 miles west of Patna, in lat. 25° 
38' 19" N., and long. 85° 5' 8^ E., with 42,084 
inhabitants in 1872. The Dinapur district hml 
141,3.37. During the mutiny of 1857^ the native 
soldiers of three regiments hero joined the rebels. 


DINAR. Denarius, Lat. ; Dinara, Sansk. The 
Roman Denarius was of silver of the unit of 60 
grains. Tho Dinara of tho Sanskrit was 32 rati, 
or 64 grains. Though sometimes applied by 
Ibn Batuta to an Indian gold coin, Dinar is the 
only name he uses for the standard Indian silver 
coin. Sometimes the term used by him is Dinar 
Diraham, which Defrcmery in some instances 
renders ‘Dinars of silver,’ and in others, ‘Dinars 
in Dirhems.’ Soiin^uimcs the term used is Dioaiiir 
fizzat. Tho Dinar in Akbar’s time was a gold 
coin weighing 1 miskal, i.e. IJ dirham, 1 roiskalzr: 

6 dang, 1 dang = 4 tassuj. — Muller; Yule^ Cathaip 

DIND and Khoosh-bali, though etymologically 
the antipodes of each other, the first meaning a 
compulsory contribution, the other a benevolence 
or voluntary, have a similar interpretation in 
Rajputana, Dind is coeval with Hindu legisla- 
tion. The bard Cnand describes it; and tho 
cliionicler of the life of the groat Sidraj of Anhal- 
wara, ‘ who expelled the seven didda ’ or * great 
eYpp > whose initial letter was d, enumerates dind 
os one of them, and places it with tho Dholi and 
Dhakun, or minstrels and witches. Zalim Singh, 
regent of Kotah in 1817, abolished the dind, and 
commanded a stone to bo raised in the chief town 
of every district of his country, on which was 
inscribed the edict of perpetual abolition of dind, 
with tho denunciation of eternal vengeance on 
whosoever should revoke it. Tho effigies of tho 
sun, tho moon, also of tho cow and tho hog, 
animals reverenced or execrated by all classes, 
were carved in relief to attest the imprecation. — 
Totls Rajasthan^ ii. pp. 208-670. 

DINDIGUL, a town in the south of tho Penin- 
sula, with 13,000 inhabitants, in a beautiful and 
fertile valley in Madura, extending along the 
foot of the ghats. It is in lat. 10° 21' 89" N., and 
long. 78° 0' 17" E., 800 feet above the sea. It is 
270 miles S.W. from Madras. The principal rivers 
arc tho Kodavar, Mangcrry, Vagachay, Kul, and 
Eilur, 'riio Kodavar is a stream of considerable 
magnitude. A rock on the VV. side of tho town 
is fortified, tho Dindu-kal, tho rock of Dindu, 
an asiira or demon. 

DINIHJGA TREE. Anulo-Can. Bayla-Nava 
marani, Tam. According to Dr. Roxburgh, a 
species of Andersouia. A large aud valuable tree 
of tho Wynad . — A ins. Mat. Mvd. p. 213. 

DINGO, a species df dog in Australia, CauU 
Australasiaj. 

DINNER. To send a dinner to another person 
is a common compliment among MahoinodaoH. 
In Persia, when requesting permission to do this, 
the party begs leave to send a little Noon-i-jow, 
barley bread, which humble phroso (nan-i-jao) 
may include every dL‘liaacy of the season. In India 
the phnise is Dal khooshka, split peas and rico. 

DIOCLESIAN ERA, or Martyrs* era, dates from 
A.P. 284, the year of that emperor’s accession. 

DIODON, globe fish of tho fara. Gymno- 
dontidaj. There aro 6 Diodon, 23 Tetrodon, 1 
Triodon, in Asiatic Seas. The Diodons have but 
one large tooth above aud below, and arc usually 
protected by large, strong spines. Tetrodons and 
Diodons have the power of intiating, with wind, a 
membrane which extends along the under side of 
the alxlomcn, which causes them to float on the 
surface of the water, without the power, it is 
said, of directing their course ; tho membrane, 
when inflated, gives to the fish an almost spherical 
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OlOSCuHEA ACULEATA. 


form, luul is usually defended by spines and 
piielclcs. 

DIOMEDE A , a genua of birds of the family 
ProcoUaridoj, comprising the genera Diomedoa, 
Proeellarii, Prion, Pelicanoidcs, Puniiiua, Thalaa- 
sidroma. The birds are familiar as the albatross 
to all travellers in the southern seas, the common 
albatross, the D. exulans, Linn.^ being very 
abundant. D. fuliginosa, lAith.^ and D. chlororhyn- 
chus, Lath,^ also met with. Mariners distinguish 
them by other names, — for instance, D. exulans 
is the wandering albatross, D. 8j)adicea is the 
green«bill or Nelly, D. chlororhynchua their inolly- 
inaux or yellow-bill, and D. fuliginosa the sooty 
albatross ; D. cauta, Gould^ the cautious albatross; 
1). brachyura, Gould^ the 8hort-taile<l albatross ; 
1). culminata, Goidd^ the culminated albatross ; 
D. melauophrys, Gould^ is the black - browed 
albatross, and other species, D. gibbosti, D. nig- 
ripea, and D. olivaceo-rhyncha. 

D. exulaxu, Linn., Mon ton du Cap, Fit., is abundant 
and equally numerous in all parts of the ocean 
between lat. 30* and 60* S. ; but it ranges much 
farther south, even to within the antarctic circle. 
They measure 14 feet across. 

D. melanophrys, Tanm., is the most abundant species 
in every part between lat. 30* and GO* S. 

D. cauta, Qould, was procured by Mr. Gould off the 
south coast of Van Diemen’s Land. 

D. chlororhynohus, Lot A., occurs between lat, 30* and 
GO* S., in both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

D. oiilminata, Oould, is rather abundant both in the 
Pocifio and Atlantic Oceana, between lat. 30* and 
50* S. 

D. fuliginosa, Omel., occurs in all parts of the ocean, 
between lat, 30* and 60* S. 

D. brachyura, Temm,, found in the Noi-th Pacific. 

D. gibbosR, Oould, an inhabitant of the North Pacific. 
D. oUvaceorhyneba, Oould, China Seas (?). 

— Gray^ Genera of Birds ; Eng. Cyc. p. 553. 

DIONCEA MUSOIPUI.A, Venus’ flytrap, is 
remarkable for the irritability of the lobes of the 
round and fringed blade of tlie leaf. These lobes 
close upon each other the instant any one of the 
six minute bristles upon their upper surface is 
touched, and iii this way secure insects which 
alight upon the leaf, enveloped in a fluid of 
mucilaginous consistence, whicn seems to net as a 
solvent, the insects being more or loss consumed 
in it. 

DIONYSOPOLIS of Ptolemy, the modern 
Jalalabad. ^ 

DIONYSUS, a name of Bacchus^ said to be 
llama son of Cush, who invaded India; also 
supposed to be the same with Deva Nahusha, but 
also has been traced to Parasurama. 

DIOPSIS, a genua of dipterous insects of the 
family Sepsidae. The head is small, and axipears 
ns if it were furnished with two long horns, each 
having a knob at its apex. 'I’liese lioni-liko 
processes arc prolongations of the sides of tlie 
head, the knob at the ajicx of each being the eye 
of the insect D. Sykesii of Gray is one of the 
largest species of the genus, and possesses the 
longest eye-stalks *. these processes in this insect 
are of a pitchy rod colour, and the body is of 
the same tint. The head and thorax arc black, 
and the wings are coloured with brown. Colonel 
Sykes collected great numbers of this spociesnear j 
the hill fort of Hurreechuuderghur, in thj western 
Ghats of the Dekhau, at an elevation of 3900 feet 
above the level of the sea, lat. 19® 23' N., and 
long. 70® 40' E. — Eng, Cyc. ii. p. 854. 


DlOSCOriEA, a genus of plants of the order 
Dioscoreuccaj, which furnish the tropical esculents 
called yams. It is the type of the natural order 
Dioscoreacere. The following Eastern species are 
generally recognised : — 

lumleata. dnsmona. { puiqmrea. 

ocutangula. fiiooioulata. I pulchella. 

olata. glabra. rubella, 

anguina. globosa. eativa. 

atropurpurea. heterophylla. tomentoso. 

bolopliyllu. nuinmularia. tripbylla. 

bulbifera. oppositifolin. versicolor, 

cirrhosa. pontaphylla. verticillata. 

crispata. ' 

The yam plants arc cultivated in India, also 
among all the tribes in the Archipelago, and 
generally most so whore rice is least abundant; 
but they nowhere form the chief bread of the 
X>eople, as rice, maize, or sago do The Malay 
and Javanese names rubi or uwi extend to the 
languages of all the Malay and Philippine Islands, 
to those of the Pacific, and to Madagascar. In 
the Tonga it is ufi, in the Tahiti eui, in New 
Zealand uwi, in New Ireland u, and in Madagas- 
car vwi. In Madagascar ii wild yam is called 
uvi-ala, which is, without doubt, the uwi-alas — 
the wild or forest yam of the Javanese, with the 
elision of the final consonant, conformably to the 
genius of Malagaai pronunciation. The word ubi, 
besides being applied specifically to the yam, is 
used as a generic for farinaceous roots. 'I'hus the 
batata, or Convolvulus batatas, is called by the 
Malays uvi-jawa, or the Javanese yam, to distinguish 
it from the Dioscorea. While many species are 
nutritious in this genus, some are highly danger- 
ous. D. dsemonura and D. triphylla, both ternate- 
leavcd Bjiccies, have very nauseous and dangerous 
tubers. In Otaheite, the D. bulbifera, which bears 
small fleshy angular tubers along the stem in the 
axils of the leaves, is the favourite species. The 
elepiiant-foot yam, with a tuber about the size 
and shape of an clephauPs foot, is white, and 
often as light and agreeable as a potato. It 
abounds in Karen gardens, but is rarely seen 
among the Burmese, or in the nnirket. In Bengal, 
the species most esteemed is 1.). globosa; after it 
D. alata, and next D. purpurea. 

1). Crispita. Eoxh. Myouk kya, Buhm. A 
yam of Bengal. 

D. Daemona. Itoxb. Ubium syl vostro, Humph. 
Ko-wa^, Bunn. Grows in Gorakhpur and the 
Moluccas. It is remarkable for its large ioniate 
leaves, of which the leaflets are sometimes nearly 
a foot long and six inches wide 

Dioscorea Japonica, Thnnh, A hardy yam of 
Japan and N.E. Australia 

1). Nummularia. Lam. 'I Jic Tivoli yam of con- 
tinental and insular India and iSouth Sea Islands ; 
root.s exceedingly good. 

Dioscorea oppositi folia. Linn. Of India and 
China ; an edible yavd.—Eng. Cyc . ; Crawfurd^ 
Diet. ; Mason ; V, Muelltr. 

DIOSCOREA ACULEATA. Linn. 

Mu-alu, . B£nu., Hind. I Ka awi of . . Pacific, 
Chota pimlalu, . Dukh. | Kuku-kukuhilu, SlNOH. 
Goa potato, , Enu. i Birru vuiltc kolae^u, Tam 
P rickly btemaicd yum, ,, \ Kauta kalango, . „ 

Kata kelenga, . Malkal. j Kummaia hAcldu^ . TitL. 
Fudie kolcngu, . J Dauqui, .... „ 

This is a very valuable and delicate small yam, 
somewhat resembling the sweet potato in appear- 
ance ; tubers of an oval form, and very white, 
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DIOSOOREA ALATA, 


DIOSPYRACEiE. 


generally weighing about two pounds. The taste 
is like that of a fine dry yam. — Roxh, ; 
DIOSCOREA ALATA. Linn., Roxb. 


Kam-alu, Beno., Hind. 
Khum-nlu, . „ ,, 

Myouk'phoo, . . Bukm. 
Wing-Btalked yam, Eno. 
Ubi, . . Jav., Malay. 


Periii-valli-kelanga, Mal. 
Ro»a kanda, . . SiNOH. 

Yams-kelimg, . . Tam. 
Cach.ay kalangu, . „ 

Niluvu pendolum, Tel. 


This very large yam grows wild in both the 
Konkans, but is cultivated on the coast of Coro- 
luandcl ; and in Bengal it is esteemed next best to 
D. globosa. It has many varieties. — AinsUe ; 
RodS).; Voigt; Mueller. 

DIOSCOKEA* ATKOPURPUUEA. Roxh. 


Myouk nee, , . Burw. 1 Dark purple yam, . Eng, 

This, with a dark purple root, is one of the best 
yams. It is extensively cultivated both by Karens 
and Burmese, and at Malacca ; tubers are large 
and irregular, and grow so near the surface of the 
ground as to appear in dry weather through the 
cracks that they make in the soil by upraising tlie 
earth. — Ma.^o)i; Eng. Cyc. 

DIOSCOKEA BULBIFERA. Linn. 


the names of Chou-yu, Tou-tchow, Chan-chou, 
Chan-yo, and Chan-yu, which signify the ‘ Arum 
of the Mountain.* At Nankin it is very large and 
of excellent flavour; that of the Chou district 
is still better, but for medicinal purposes the 
Chinese prefer that of the floai-king district, 
where the Chou-yu root is laxative and sweet. It 
is particularly worthy of a place in the kitchen 
garden, as well n« in field culture, on account of 
its perfectly fccuieut flavour, and the ubsenco of 
any after-taste of sweetness, acidity, or spiciness, 
such as is often found in other plants, as also on 
account of tho ease with which it may be culti- 
vated, and the facility of preserving it from decay. 
— Agricultural Rep. to Commiasioners oj 
to House of AssemhUj for 1854. 

DIOSCOKEA GLOBOSA. Roxh, W. Ic. 

Chuprialu, Beng., Hind. | Guna pendalam, . Tel. 

Is tho most esteemed of all the Indian yams. 
Its flowers are highly fragrant ; tho tubers are 
white internally ; it has arrow-headed cordate 
leaves. — Roxh. iii. p. 797 ; Mason ; Voigt. 

DIOSCOKEA PENTAPHVLLA. Linn. 


Knru-karinda of Bowday. Panu-kodol,. . . SiNQH. 

Bulb-bearing yam, Eno. Malaka kaya ponda^m, 
Katu-katMjil, . Maleal. Tel. 

A native of New Holland, and is cultivated on 
tho western coast of India, and both the Konkans. 
Tho root is edible, and is applied externally to 
ulcers. The leaves are used as greens. — Voigt. 
DIOSCOKEA DELTOIDEA. Wall. 

Dio«corea bulbifer.a, L. ? 


Tardi, Tharri, . . Bkas. 
lUzar leaves, Tanir paltr. 
Kniss, JiiKLUM, Kamhmiu. 
Krisa, Kashmir, Chknah. 
Tar, Kitbl, 


Kheli, Tarar, . 
Kvish, . . . 

Kithi, Dharus, 
Kans, Gungru, . 


Chenab. 
, Panj. 
. Havi. 
Sutlej. 


Kaspat, Parwatti,Tit.-lNi). 


Kantn alu, Beno., Hind. 
Oolsioof . . Bombay. 
Slienorvail-chand, Mahu. 
On-do? . . . Malay. 


Nureni kelongu, Malkal. 
Nuran kelaiigii, . Tam. 
Mullu pendalam, . Tel. 
Pandi mukku dampa, 


This yam grows wild over all the East Indies 
and throughout the Archipelngo ; the flowers are 
used as greens, and the tubers bh an esculent. In 
some parts of Southern India is called Kaat vulU 
kalaiig, or wild yam. It appears to bo the Nooron 
kalangu of the Hortus Malabaricus, and the On-do 
of the Malays.— .'I/ rs/Zc, p. i>49 ; Roxh. iii. p. 806. 
DIOSCOKEA PURPUREA. Roxh. 


There is doubt as to whether all tht‘ac vernacular 
names mean the same plant; but if so, it grows 
abundantly in many parts of the Panjab Hima- 
laya, from as low as 2000 up to 9200 feet, and is 
found Trans-Indus. The root is used in Kashmir 
for washing pashm wool for shawls, and both there 
and on the Chenab and Sutlej for washing woollen 
cloth. The root of this, or a variety (/), which 
grows to several pounds’ weight, after steeping in 
ashes and water to remove acridity, is largely 
eaten cooked by various classes in parts of the 
Siwalik and outer hills, but in other j'laccs is not 
used; and Dr. Stewart was once told that the 
tongue would rot from eating it. Honigberger 
Bays that it is used medicinally. — 7>. 

Stewart, Panjah PUmt.^, p. 229 ; Powell, I p. 378. 

DIOSCOKEA FASCICULATA. Roxb. 

Karen potato, . . . Eno. | Ka dw:uoo. . . BuiiM 

This Binall yam of Bengal is not much larger 
than a kidney potato, which it much resembles 
both in appearance and taste. It is cultivated 
extensively by tho Karen race, and, being moic 
like H potiito tlian a yam, has acquiretl the names 
of tlie Karen potato and the Tavoy potato. It is 
tho best vegetable the Karens have, but unior- 
tiiufttely it can bo obtained during a few months 
only ill the year ; is largely cultivated lu Bengal 
for food, and to make starch. Mason ; Voigt 

Roxh. iii. p. 801. i ^ 

DIOSCOKEA GLABRA, Roxh.;p. Utatas, 
J) C. Chinese yam ; introduced into Europe 
about the year 1849, having been sent from 
Shaug-hai by M, do Montiguy, the I rench consul. 
It is everywhere cultivated in China, and bears 


Piitliuwchary vullo 
kelaii;ju, . » • Tam. 
Desavah pondalam, Tel. 


llukto-guranya-alu, Beng. 

Sweet potato of Pou- 
dicherry, . . . Emu* 

Lal-guranya alu, . Hind. . 

This holds tho third rank amongst the yams, 
and is cultivated throughout India, being boiled 
and eaten like a potato. The tubers are^ per- 
manently stained purple throughout, immediately 
below the cuticle, and are sometimes three feet 
long. Its flowers arc fragrant.— iii. p. 799. 

DIOSCOKEA SATIVA. IP. 

Shu-vu .... Chin. I Perin-vullie-kelengu, Tel. 

IhJ-yoh Kata-kodol, . . SingM. 

Common yam, . . Eno. | Yams-kolung, . . i 

This is eaten all over the E. ^Indies by Euro- 
peans and natives.— p- 251. 

DIOSCOKEA TOMENTOSA. Spr. Subba- 
dumpa, Ti;l. Grows in tho IVninsula of India, at 
Travaiicorc, and at Gingee. — Voigt. 

DIOSCOKEA TRiriiyLLA. Lim, 

Mar-clmina of Bom., Bkn. I Thnc-leaved yam, Eno. 
Shu-yu, .... Chin. I Taiugn nureu, . , MAL. 

A yam of tho Konkans ami Moluccas ; said to 
bo u.sed to render the cocoanut tree toddy more 

intoxicating. i. * i : 

DIOSCURI, the Greek analogue of the Aswmi. 
DlOSPYRACEA'l, a natural order of plants, 
called by Ventenut and Lindley the Ebenacete, or 
ebony tribe. I’hcy consist of trees or shrubs, and 
include two East Indian genera, DiospyroB and 
Maba. The species of Diospyros form large trees, 
with alternate thick and often leathery leaves, 
remarkable for the hardness and the blackness of 
the wood of some species, and for the edible fruita 
of others, the woo(is being the ebonies and iron- 
woods of commerce. The fruits are noted for 
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DIOSPYHOS CANARICA. 


DIOSPYROS EMBRYOPTERia 


their extreme acerbity before arriving at matu- 
rity, but they are sometimes brought from China 
08 a preserve. Diospyros kaki is common to 
Nepal, China, and Japan; D. melanoxylon and 
D. chlorox/lon, of the mountaioB of the Penin- 
sula. D. cmbryoptcris, found with them, ex- 
tends from Sylhet and Bengal near to the Dehra 
Doon along the foot of the mountains, and D. 
montana to the borders of the Kuenka lake near 
Nahn. D. cordifolia seems to be common in 
cveiy part of India, and D. tomontosa, first 
described by Dr. Roxburgh, from the northern 
imrts of Bengal, extends to the Klieree jungle, 
and the foot of the lower hills ; the same species 
appears also to exist in the central range. D. 
Koylei, Wall, Cat, 4134, is a nearly-allied 
species, growing in abundance near Ajyghur and 
the Bisruinganj Ghat. AVight, in leones, gives 
15 species, and Mr. Gamble notices 41. Besides 
those noticed here, authors mention D. bracteata, 
Roxli.y of the Doab, D. 061*08110118, 1), Don, Nepal, 
D. frutcscens, BL, and D. macrophylla, BL, of 
Java, and D. serrata, Buck., pf Nepal. D. Can- 
«lollcaTia, IK. Ic. ; Homedereya-giiss, Singh.; in 
Ceylon, a middle-sized tree, in the Saffragam dis- 
trict and llinidoon Code. 

D. acuta, Thw., and D. attenuata, Tliu\, are 
middle-sized trees of Piisdoon Code, in Ceylon. 

D. afRnia, Thw., a middle-sized tree growing 
at Ooma Oya, on the lower roivd from Kandy to 
Badulla, in Ceylon ; branches sub-glabrous; timber 
is suitable for building purposes. 

D. calyciua, Bedd, This good-sized tree, every- 
where glabrous, leaves dark shining green, has 
only been observed in the Tiunevelly district and 
southern portions of Madura, where, however, it 
is very abundant in the ghat forests from the foot 
up to 3000 feet elevation. It yields a valuable 
light-coloured wood, which is much in use in the 
Tiunevelly district. — 'r/iwaUen, Zeyi p. 181 ; iioxh. ; 
Eng, Cgc. ; Dr. Mason ; Boyle, III. Him. Bot. p. 
262 ; Wight, leones ; Bedd. 

DIOSPYROS CANARICA, Bedd. A good- 
sized tree, glabrous ; leaves oblong to obovato- 
oblong. South Canara plains, near the foot of 
the ghats, called Kara-mara, allied to D. Arnot- 
tiana. — Miq. in Bedd. Ic. Plant. 

DIOSPYROS CHLOROXYLON. Roxb. 

Nulla ulernara wood. Nalla ulimera, . . Tel. 

Ullinda, .... Tel« lllfnda, 

Nallaulcmani kurra, ,, Pudda ulimera, , . ,, 

Peddi illiuda, . , ,, 

Grows to a largo tree on tlie Circar raonn tains, 
and gives a very hard, useful wood ; whereiis it is 
generally. a shrub about the Godavery forests. 
The fruit is eclible. — Roxh. ii. p. 538; Voiyt ; 
Beddomc, 

DIOSPYROS CORDIFOLIA. Roxh. 

Diospyroe montana, Wight If 
Ban-gab, .... Benc. Nalla ulimera, . . Tkl. 

Ooundhan, . . . Mahu. Kaka ulimera, . . „ 

Vuokan maram, . Tau. Nalla urimida, . . „ 

Grows in Ceylon near Jaffna, iu the Peninsula 
of India, in Coimbatore, and in Bengal, It yields 
a hard, heavy, strong wood, of a dark-brown 
colour, and diflicult to work. Not uncommon in 
the Bombay side of India, but more in ravines and 
waste places than iu forests ; and Dr, Gibson bad 
never seen a tree that would turn out a log 4 
inches square. The wood is strong and durable. — 
Roxb, ii. 538 ; Wight ; Gibson ; Thtcaites ; Voigt. 

• 


DIOSPYROS CRUMENTATA. Thw. Avery 
large tree of the central province of Ceylon ; 
branches glabrous ; leaves glabrous, oblong, 
abruptly and obtusely acuminate ; growing at an 
elevation of 2000 to 4000 feet— Ihw. ; Bedd. Ic. 

DIOSPYROS EBENUM. Linu. Ebony. 
DicMpyroa ebenaster, Betz, { Hebenaster, Humph. 

Abuooi, . Aeab., p£tts. Kal oowara gaa«, Simoh. 
Kara mara, . . , Can. Kadu beriya ? . . 
Steinholx, . . . Oeb. Kaka-tati ; Atchain, Tam. 


Ob. Tumbi mmam, . . ,, 

Habenim, . . . Hes. Tuki, Tkl. 

Tendu, Tendua (the Toomika chava, „ 

white wood), . . Hind. Kendhoo, . . Ubiya. 


The timber of this great tree yields the bt'St 
kind of ebony wood. In Exodus xxvii. 15, it is 
mentioned as brought with ivory by the men of 
Dedan. It seems to have been then brought 
both from Ethiopia and India, though Virgil 
appears to have been unaware of this, for he says 
(Georg, ii. p. 115), — 

‘ Sola India nigrum 
Fert obenum.* 

It was highly esteemed by the ancients. In 
Ceylon it is found not uncommon up to an 
elevation of 5000 feet, in great abundance in the 
north of the island, and to some extent in the 
Kandyan country. The great weight of the 
timber renders its transport very costly, unless 
where water conveyance can be obtain^, which 
is seldom the case, but during the rainy months ; 
and though immense forests of this wood still 
exist ill the island, they are to a great extent 
too far from a port of shipment to bo available. 
The exjKirts of ebony have varied much of late 
years from 15,000 to 5000 cwts. 

This valuable ti*ec is not uncommon in the 
mountain forests on both sides of the Madras 
Presidency, and iu Ceylon, and is well known in the 
Kurnool and Cuddapah forests, where it yields the 
best kind of ebony, geuendly jot black, but some- 
times highly Btreakeii with yellow or brown. It 
is veiT heavy, close, and even -grained, and takes 
a high [Kilish ; unseasoned, it weighs 90 to 100 
lbs, the cubic foot, 8i lbs. wlicn seasoned, and 
has a specific gravity of 1*296. It is used for 
inlaying and ornamental turnery, and sometimes 
for furniture. The sap-wood is white, hard, close- 
grained and strong, but not durable, but is uscxl 
by the natives for various purposes. — Roxh. ,* 
Thwaites; Tredgold ; Hollzappfet. 

DIOSPYROS EMBRYOPTERIS. Pers. 

D. glutinoaa, Kon. ; Embryopteris glutinosa, W. Ic. 

E. glutiuifera, Roxb, 

Tumika, .... Bkng. Tinibiri, . Sansk., Singh. 
Cab, . . Beno., Hind. Tumbikai, . . . Tam. 

Yendttik Buii.\i. Tubiki, TiuUuki, . Teu. 

Timburi, .... I>kkh. Tumiki, .... ,, 

Grows in the south of Cevloii, in damp forests, 
also in the Peninsula of India, in the Circars, all 
along the foot of the Himalaya to Sylhet and 
Assam. It is a common tree on the western coast 
of the Peninsula, particularly uear marine lagoons, 
and is also found in many of the forests in Bengal, 
Mysore, and Bombay. The timber is oidy of 
average quality, but is used in Ceylon for 
masts and yards of country vessels and for buud- 
ing purposes ; and the fruit rusty -coloured, abound- 
ing lu a viscid glutinous astringent juice, obnoxious 
to insects, and used by bookbinders, also for 
paying boats* bottoms, and also in infusion for 
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DIOSPYROS EXSCULPTA. 


DlOSl^YROS MELAKOXYLON. 


soaking fislnng neifi, as it oon tains inucb timnin. 
Til wattes describes three varieties : — 

Var. /8. Atrata; foliis ineinbranaceis, gemmis, 
l>cdunculiB calyeeque nigro-pilosia. 

Var. y. Nervoia ; foliis brevioribus, coriaceis, 
ntriiique valde proininentim venosis, basi, rotund' 
ntis ; gemmis, pedunculis calyeeque nigropilosis ; 
lobis (^ycis fmetiferi erectis. 

Var. a. is very abundant in the hotter parts of 
the island. Var. /3. I>e8s common, but generally 
distributed. Var. y. In damp forests towards the 
south of the island. Wood indifferent, and nH 
much used. — Roxh. il p. 1)33; Rohde's MSS,; 
Voigt; Thu\ En. PL ZeyL iii. p. 178; Beddome. 
DIOSPYROS EXSCULPTA. Ham., D. C. 

Diosp3rroa tomentosa, Box, I Tumki, .... Tel. 
Tumhoomee, . . Mahr. | 

This 13 a valuable tree, not uncommon in 
the Cuddapah, Salem, and Kurnool forests, and 
probably elsewhere in the Madras Presidcacy, 
and is found in Bengal and Bombay. It grows to 
a considerable size, and yields a valuable jet-black 
ebony, so very similar to that of D. ebenum, that 
Colonel Beddome doubts if the two woods could 
be easily differentiated. The tree sheds all its 
leaves in the cold season, and they appear again 
with the flowers in the beginning of P'o hot 
weather, — Beddome, FL .S'?//e. p. 06. 

DIOSPYROS GARDENEIU. Thw, Kadoom- 
haireya - gass, Singh. A middle-sized tree of , 
Ceylon, in the Saffragam and Koniegallc districts, 
and, less commonly, near Kandy, up to 2000 feet j 
of elevation; branches terete, glabrous. It yields 
a valuable timber for building and cabinet pur- 
poses. — Bedd. Ic. Plant.; Thw. Zcgl. p. 181. 
DIOSPYROS HIRSUTA. Limi JiU. 

Oalamander wood tree. I Koul-midrie, . . Bingh. 

Calu raidiriya, , BlNOH. | Calaniander inaram, Tam. 


sparingly, and is by no means equal to a good 
apple.— ii. 527; Mason; Eng. Cue; Smilli. 

blOSPYKOS KUKZII. Hien. A Umber 
tree of the Aiulainans. 

DIOSPYROS LOTUS. Linn. 

Meh-taau-ih, . . Chin. I Date plum, . . . Bno. 
Green ebony tree, Eno. | Amlok, Malok, . .Hmn. 

This is the true lotus of the Lotophogi. It is 
cominon in Kaghen, in the hills ana gardens of 
Murri and Hazara and N. China. In parts of 
Hazara the male plant is called Giv.alidar, and the 
female Amlok. Timber good. In Hazara it ia 
valued chiefly for its fruit, which is purple in 
colour, and about the size of a cherry or a pigeon's 
egg ; it is eaten either fresh or dried. The tree 
is not uncommon in the western part of the 
Jhelum basin from 25^)0 to 6000 feet, and appears 
to bo common in ^ ome parte of the northern 
Trans-Iudus hills ; and one or two specimens were 
grown at Pcahawur. It is a handsome little tree, 
growing generally to 3 or 4 feet in girth, the 
hirf^cst seen being one of 6 feet girth and 36 feet 
high at Jared iii ICaghan, and another about the 
B«ame size on the Kishenganga. There are three 
tiees (probably introduced by fakirs) at Jug- 
gatsukh (6000 feet) in Kullu, and there called 
Bissahr.pala, the largest of 12 feet girth. Griffith 
remarks that the fruit is not worthy of any notice ; 
but when fresh or even carefully dried, it is sweet 
and pleasant enough, and the Afghans, etc., prize 
it, large quantities being brought to the Peshswur 
bazar from Swat, etc. Bellew mentions that it is 
eaten plain or with rice, or is used in sherbets. 
It has the appearance of a dried cherry, but darker 
in colour. Irvine states that, in the Panjab, 
spirits are distilled from the fruit, — Drs. Irvine^ 
./, L. Stewart, C leghorn ; V. Mueller; Smith. 
DIOSPYROS MABOLA. Roxh. 


A middle-sized tree in the Saffragam and Galle 
forests of Ceylon. It furnishes one of the cala- 
mander woods of commerce. The figure is 
between that of a rosewood and zebra-wc od ; 
the colour of the ground is usually of a red liazel 
brown, described also as chocolate brown, with 
black stripes and marks. Veneer saws cut it 
without difficulty, and it turns well. A cubic foot 
weighs 57 lbs. It Ls a ec.irce though beautiful 
wood, close-grained, *aml the most valuable for 
ornauiental purposes in Ceylon. It is exceedingly 
hard, and finely veined, with different shades of 
black and brown. — ylm.s. ; Tredgold ; lloltzappfcl ; 
Mr. Faulkner ; Thw. En. Pi Z. }). iSi. 

DIOSPYROS INSIGNIS. Thw. Gona-gass, 
Singh. A very large tree of the damp forests of 
Ceylon, growing up to an elevation of 2000 feet ; 
also in the. dense forests of the Animallays ; 
young branches slightly pilose. — Thw, p. 180. 
DIOSPYROS KAKl. Linn. 

D. Ohinentis, Bl. j Embryoptero«kftki,<7./)(?n. 


Tee-tee, Tay-tee, Borm. PerBimmon of China. 

S*, Taz, .... Chin. Keg tig of Japan. 

Ohineee date. . . Eno. Chinese fig. 

Date plum of China. 

A tree of Nepal, Burma, Cochin-China, and 


celebrated in China and J^an, where it is common 
The fruit in Japan and (Jhina attains the size oi 


an orange, and is frequently sent to Europe in a 
dried state. Preserved in sugar, it is a large, thin- 
skinned, juicy fruit of an orange-yellow colour, 
with a sweet taste. The tree is occasionally culti- 
vated by the Burmese, but it beai's fruit very 


1>, discolor, WiUd. I Cavamillea Phllippeniii, 

Kmhryopteris (Hbc, O.Don. j JMsroues. 

Often called Mangosteeii, under which name it 
is cultivated extensively in gardens at Vizagapatain. 
It is a small tree, native of the Philippine Islands: 
wood black, very compact. The fruit, called 
Malwla, is brown, with a pink-coloured fleshy 
rind about the size of a quince ; its flavour is 
said to be agreeable. — C. Don ; Madras Ex. Ju, R. 

DIOSPYROS MEL ANOX YLON. Roxh. 

AbnuH, . . AUAii. , Pkrs:* Tendu, .... Hind. 
Kciulu, Kiu, . . Beno. Tumbali maram, . Tam. 
Ouk cbiu ya, , , BuuH. TuinTrj* chettu, . Tkl, 

Bahii? .... Can. Tumkia, 'J^lramika, ,, 
Wu mujWu'pi, . Chin, 

It is the ebony tree of the Coromandel coast, 
and i.s found on the mountains of that coast, as well 
as on iliost^ of Malabar and Ceylon. The fruit is 
oaten by the poor. The leaves are deciduous in 
the cold season, the new ones appearing with the 
flowers in April and May. As in other species, it is 
only the centre of the largo trees that k black and 
valuable, and this varies in quantity according to 
the age of the tree. The outside wood, whiim is 
white and soft, time and insects soon destroy, 
having the black untouched. The ripe fruit is 
(.aUm by the natives, though rather astringent, as 
is aLo the bark. It grows in Coimbatore, North 
‘ Canard, in Malabar, and Orissa, near the Goda- 
very. U is a very largo tree in Coimbatore. Its 
white wood is uaed for common purposes. It is 
found sparingly in North Caiiars, as below the 
! Woolwa Ghat, and near Meerjan island. Accord; 
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DIOSPYROS xMICUOPHYLLA. 


DIOSPYROS TOMENTOSA. 


ing to Dr. M‘Clelland, it ocxjurs plentifully in tho 
feouthera foresta of Pegn^ from 16 to 18 inches in 
diameter and 50 to 70 feet in length, and might 
afford spars for naval purposes ; but Dr. Brandis 
does not mention tliis as a Pegu tree, — Drs* 
Ainsliey Roxh, ii. 630; lirddome. 

DIOSPYROS MICROPHYLLA. BeiUl A 
lofty tree of the Aniraallay dense forests up to 
8000 feet elevation ; very common in South Oanara, 
forests of the ghats and plains (Sooleya), Wynad ; 
trunk very straight, young branches verticellatc ; 
it has the habit of Leucoxylon buxifolium. — 
DIOSPYROS MOLLIS? Ma-kleu, Bi rm. One 
of the black-dye plaiits. The blossoms of the 
shoe-flower plant are used by the Chinese to dye 
leather black, the juice of tho cashew tree gives a 
black to linen, and the fruit of tho inelastoma 
affords a black dye. Tho celeb mted vegetable 
Slian black dye is made from the fruit of this 
species of ebony, which is 8;\id to grow on the 
mountains that sepamte tho province of Tavoy 
from the Siamese territories. Isolated plants may 
be seen in the gardens of Tavoy and Moulmeiu. — 
Mason. 

DIOSPYROS MONTANA. Roxh. 

Diospyros cordifolia, Roxh., W. Ii\ 

Kendu of 15cas and Doab. I Hirek, rasoiidu. . PANJ. 
Teemroo, . . . Mauu. Kria gaddu, . . . Tel. 

Teemboorni, . . „ | 

A midtllc- sized, haiulsomo treo of the Circar 
mountains, in the hills castwanl from Paiiwell, 
extending northwards to Ruenka lake, near Nairn ; 
very common in the larger Bombay jungles, both 
near the coiist and elsewhere, and it would be one 
of the most common of their mouutuin trec.s if 
allowed to grow ; but it is generally cut off for 
burning material, or such like worthless purposes. 
It is not uncommon along the Siwalik tract up to 
near the Ravi, and occasionally out in the plains 
westward from Dehli to near Sirsa. Wood dark 
and strong, fitted for agricultural implements, in- 
door work, etc. ; does not biair expo.sure, and could 
not bo creosoted. Dr, Roxburgh says it is hard 
and durable, and Is variegated with diuk and 
white coloured veins. Dr. Stewart says it ordi- 
iuu:ily grows to about 3 feet girth, but he bad seen 
two trees of 7 feet. The wood is used for native 
roofs, etc. Tho fniit is not eaten, and ho had 
beard it ciiUod j>oisonoiic. In some places it is 
applied to the hands for the boils to which the 
IJliisti are subject. — Drs. Roxh. ii, p. 538, AiusUe^ 
Voi(}t, (tihson^ Stewart. 

DIOSPYROS MOON 1 1. Thw. A middle -sized 
Ceylon tree near Cultura and Pafkleon Corle. 
Branches terete, slightly pilose when young, but 
soon glabrous. — T/ao. Zet/l. 

DIOSPYROS NIGRICANS. DaU. A tree of 
tho Bonibay Ghats, arboreous, glabrous, turning 
very black in drying; leaves membranaceous, glab- 
rous. — Redd. Ic. Plant. 

DlOSPYJtOS NJLAGIRICA. Redd. A mid- 
dliug-sizcd tree of Sispava Ghat, NeilgKerries, allied 
to D. Candolleana of Wight. — Redd. Ic. Plant; 
Thw. En. PL Zcyl. p. 182. 

DIOSPYROS OOCARPA. Thw. Kalooka- 
doombuireya-gaaa, SiNon. A middle-sized Ceylon 
treo of tho Korncgalle district, and ut Haragam, 
near Kandy, ut no great elevation. It furnishes 
one of the calamander woods. — I'liiiK Zeyl. 

DIOSPYROS OPPOSITI FOLIA. Thw. Ku- 
.loo midereya-guBs, Singh. A middle-sized tree of 


Ceylon at Hinidoon Corle, up to an elevation of 
1000 feet ; leaves opposite, slightly pilose when 
young. The timber much resembles the true 
calamander wood. — Thw. Zeyl.; Redd. Ic. Plant. 

DIOSPYROS OVALIFOLIA. W. lc. t. 1227. 
A middle-sized Ceylon tree at Jaffna, in the cen- 
tral province, at Ilcwabette and below Hapootelle, 
at an elevation of 2000 to 4000 feet. — Thw. En. 

DIOSPYROS PANICULATA. Dalz. Amid- 
dlmg-sized treo ; branches glabrous ; leaves glab- 
rous, lanceolate ; . grows in Bombay Ghats and in 
tho Carcoor Ghat, Wynad, at 2000 to 3000 feet 
elevation. — Redd. Ic. Plaid. 

DlOSPYltOS PRURILNS. Dalz. A small 
or middling-sized tree ; young branches densely 
hirsute, witn long yellow hairs ; very common 
throughout the Wynad up to 3000 feet elevation ; 
also in tho Auimallays, tho South Canara GbaU 
and plains, Tinncveliy and Bombay Ghats, also 
found in Ceylon. — Redd. Ic. Plant. 

DIOSPYROS QUiESITA. Thw. Kaloo mi- 
dcrcya-gass, Singh. A great tree of Ceylon, at 
Singhcraja and other forests between Ratnapura 
and Gallc. Tliis species produces tho most valu- 
able of tho timber known as calamander wood, so 
much esteemed for ornamental cabinet work. Its 
branches are glabrous, leaves glabrou8,prominently 
reticulated. 1). qusesita is nearly allied to D. cru- 
menata, but its larger leaves and fruit, and its 
pentamerous flowers, well distinguish it. — Thw. 
DIOSPYROS SYLVATICA. Roxh. 

Sootuloo kadoombaireya- I Tella-goda, . * . TeL. 

gnss, .... Singh. | 

A middling-sized tree, common in the Penin- 
sula in many of the western coast forests up to 
about 3000 feet, also in the forests of the Northern 
Division and in Ceylon, in the damp forests in the 
Haotani district and near Ratnapura, up to an 
elevation of 4000 feet. — Roxh. ii. 537 ; Thw. Zeyl. 

DIOSPYROS THWAITESIL Redd. A mid- 
dliug-sized tree ; branchlets, young leaves, and 
inflorescence rufo-tomentoso ; gi’ows in Ceylon at 
no great elevation ; allied to, but quite distinct 
from, D. Candolleana of Wight — Redd, Ic. Plant. 

DIOSPYROS T0M1;NT()SA. Roxh. 

D. lotus. Linn. 

Tuinul, Kiu, . . Bknc;. Mit’ha tendu, . . HiND. 

Biiulay, .... Can. Kendu, .... Panj. 

Mau-taz, . . . CHIN. Kaka tanduka, . Bansk. 

Tuiiial, . . . lIiNO. Cliitta tumiki, . Txn. 

This tall, elegant treo grows in the northern 
part of Bengal, in the Pan jab, in Kullu and 
Kangra, and is common in the Siwalik tract, 
westward near to the Ravi, and extending to tho 
Klierre jungle. It attains full size in 60 years. 
Length of trunk to first branch, 8 or 10 feet, and 
girth 4 feet. The wood of young trees is white, 
but that of old trees is black, and is termed Abnus , 
sap-wood soft; when tho licart-wood becomes 
black, it is flue, extremely hard, but somewhat 
brittle, and is used by agriculturists for ploughs, 
and for the woodwork of their liouses. It carves 
well, and insects are said not to touch it. In and 
near the Rohilkhand Siwalik tract, handsome 
workboxes, etc., are made from the wood ; combs 
are made from it in the Ambala district. In 
Kangra, etc., it is used for ploughs, in house- 
building, and for small boxes. The fruit, which 
is said to ripen in Juno with the mango, is eaten, 
being sweetish and astringent, and not unpleasant. 
Raspings of the wood, ^led Burad-i-abnus, are 
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DIOSFYROS TOFOSIA, 


OlPTEUOCARPEvfi. 


ofTicinalf being given as an alterative. — Itoxh. ii. 
632 ; Lt,^Col. Lake ; Cleffhora ; KuUu ; Stewart. 

DIOSPYROS TOPOSlA. Ham. 

D. racemosa, ; Embryopteris rucemosa, O. Don. 
Kaha-ksala, , . . Singh. | Tovaray, .... Tam. 

A middling-sized tree of Ceylon, of the Tinnc- 
velly Hills, and of Sylhet; glabrous, leaves coria- 
ceous, not uncommon in damp forests up to an 
elevation of 4000 feet. — Thw. Zeyl iii. p. 179. 

DIOSPYROS WIGHTIANA. Wall., D. C. 
Tendu, ... * Hind. | Tumi, Tunibi, Tam., Tel. 

This tree is common in most of the dry foreste of 
S. India, and quite answers to the description of D. 
Wigbtiaua, as given in De Candolle s Prodromus. 
Its heart-wood yields a jet black ebony like D. ebe- 
num and D. exsculpta,but the trees are always small 
and stunted in the trunk ; and Colonel Beddome 
says all ebony in log comes from D. ebenum and 
D. exsculpta. It sheds its leaves in the cold season, 
and they appear again with the flowers yeii/ly in 
the hot season. — Bedd. FI. Sylv. part vi. p. 67. 

DIPALUINI, a ruined city between the ancient 
city of D'haranikotah and the more modern town 
of Amaravati, in the Guntur district of the Madras 
Presidency. It contains the ruins of one of the 
most inagnifleent daligopaa ever constructed. 
Many of the sculptures obbiined front it were sent 
to Great Britain by the Editor, from the Govern- 
ment Central Museum, Madras, and arc lodged in 
the British Museum. 

DIPA MALA, a Sikh festival on the 14th of 
the dark half of Kartik. It means a garland of 
lights; a pillar in front of a temple, ou which lights 
are put. The Dipmal pedestal is an essential part 
of every largo Hindu temple. It is often of great 
height, and furnished with niches or brackets, each 
of which holds a lamp on festivals, especially on 
that of the Dewali, the feast of lamps, celebrated 
in the autumn in honour of the Hindu goddess 
Bahwani or Kali. 

The Dipawali, Dipaii, or Diwali, isu IJiiulufestival 
in honour of the Hindu god Kartakcya, laid on 
the new moon of the mouth Kartik, in September 
or October, when lamps are lighted by every one, 
after a little oil is put on the head to comiiicuioraUi 
the killing of Narukabuia by Krishna. — IVibou. 

DIPDAN or Deepdan. In E Omlh o-iul 

Benares, is land assigned tn Btaiiuians oft theb.mks 
of rivers, to ticprccub.; river cnoroiicho cnt The 
word is derived from an island, and bhoi, 

a gift, — Ellwi. 

DIP-DAN lllNO A Hindu ccicUtta.y t»l 
suspending dipa, a lamp, to a ">r other tree 
for ten (lavs, after the death of a relative, m order 
to light tlic sjhrit on it.s way to Yamapuri, the 
city of Yama, the judge * f tlic dead. Y amapuri 
is declared in the Himlu sacred books to bo the 
general rendezvous of the departed froui all parts 
of the world, from which they proceed in a body 
with a proper guard, composed of the servants of 
Yaraa (Pluto) to Dhannai '.iii. Also, presenting 
a lamp to the Ganges, sotting it afloat ou the river 
lighted, and watching for its extinction, os omi- 
nous of future good or ill luck. 

Dip-Dan, or lamp-post pillars, are \ciy t ^iU 
iinou^a the south of India near Jama ouiliiuigs, 
standing either siugl) or > gairs, in fn-nt of b*e 
gopuras. All the Hindu tein[)lert arc pry»ided with 
them. They geneially consist of a single block 
of granite, square at base, changing to an ociagon, 
and again to a figure of elxlocn si>l with a v apitnl 


of very elegant shape ; some, however, are circu- 
lar.— , Air. Fes. X. p. 145; Elliot. 

DIPLIOUS and Mimulus. Monkey flower. 
DIPLOSPORA APIOCARPA. J)alz. This 
large tree grows on tho Coimbatore Hills (Mati- 
kolam, 4500 feet elevation), pn the Sispara Ghat 
(Neilgherrics), and in tho Wyiiad (2800 feet ele- 
vation) ; and Mr. Dalzell found it on the Bombay 
Ghats. It flower^ in tho rains, and ripens its fruit 
in Jai.uary ; timber not known. — Beddome, Fk Sylv, 
part xix. p. 223. 

DIPS or Dibs. EoviT. Honey of sugar, raisins. 

DIPSACUB FULLONUM, teasle or fullers’ 
thistle, according to Roylo, is the Duneakoos of 
the Indinu Materia Medica. — O^Sh. p. 404. 

DIPBAS. Laiirenti. Bungarus, Uj>pcl. A genua 
of serpents of tho family Dipsadidse, placed by 
Cuvier under tho g eat genus Coluber: 

D’psas cyiioJon, (7. and V., Thayctinyo, Tcnaaiehm, 

D. triguiiata, Schn., Hubatlioo, JcBsore. 

D, Forhteui, D. and B., llengal. 

D nigro-marginata, Btyth. 
n. buh.alina, Klein. 

D. nriultiiniiculata, A'c/i/., Hoiig-Kong. 

D. multifasciata, Jbbjth, Subathoo. 

D. lioxagonowua, lilyth, AnJainantt. 

D. boops, Onnih., Bengal, Borneo. 

D. «len h ophila, Jti bt w. , Penang. 

1). gokoo!, (Jnnj, Bcn^^al, l‘cnang. 

D. OeylonenniH, Ounth., (^oylon. 

Dipaaa cynodonV Srhhujci Scathe, 240 ; scutellae, 
110 ; rows of scales, 21. Only found in forests on 
the west coast. 

Dipsas trigonata, Tuti kattaday, Tkl. ; Peri 
surutay, Tam. Scuta, 236; scutolla, 83. Common 
in the Karnatic. 

DIPBAB, a genus of lepidopterous insects, tho 
larvoe of which have several curious modes of 
working. Those of 1). isocrates occupy the in- 
terior of a ponvegraicitc, which they enclose in a 
Nvel), to prevent it bdling. 

DIPTKUA, an order of insects, gnats, flies, etc., 
see. Athcriceia, fain. Muscidaj, comprising,— 
BiuphiH WtiatwooJii, De llaan, Jkvu. 

1). B\ib Uvjt.'xta, l*hiii)>pincfl. 

I), aphryracepliida, Nenuicii, India. 

1). uclihui, iiiaciilipoiinia, Wtutw., Java. 

1). colux vaiiegatuB, Jnva. 

Mi<la» rulicoiniB occurs in 'riac,|in.bar. About 
fntybpccic:- in Ceyhui, f.h< rn... it troublesome 

of the ini j-^uitocs btwtg f ulex luirger, on the 
i^oudt 3’hc genera Bciara, (V’cuioinyia, and Bimi- 
Inun have *.*aeh one species tfu rc. 'i Ju Peepsa, s 
trouhlciscnne dipterous insec.:, vi ry binnll and black, 
like a Speck before the eye. 'J’hc; bite of this 
Laves a small spot of extravasuted blood under tho 
cuticle, very irriUitmg if not opened.-— Jo// rn. Ax. 
Sue. Jk'uual, No. xxix. ]). 426. Bcc Insects. 

DlPTEUiS IIOHSFIELDII and Mationia pec- 
liuta arc two ferns of Mount Ophir in Malacca. 
They boar Large spreading iJalmato fronds, on 
slcndcrstcuiHKiK or cightfeet high — llace, \y.^l. 

DIPTEIHX LUORATA. Tonkin bean; Cou- 
marouna odoraU. A native of the woods of 
Guiana, used as a perfume for snufli — O'Sh. p. 304, 

DlPTEliOtUHPEAi, the camphor tree tribe, 
a natural order of plants, gi ticrully large trees, 
winch grow in tlic East Indies aii'l Java, viz. 
l)i})t<T/a;ar]Hia, D\>onu, Hopca, Shotca, Vatica, 
ai.d Valeria, with about 35 species. More 
tiiAu two thiriis of the species inhabit moun- 
i tiinous oi hdly part:) of ihu two Peninsulas. In 
! Madras they ant idi natives of the hilly tracts M 
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DIPTEROCARPE^. 


DIPTEliOCAUPUS L.EVIS. 


the lialaghat. In Sylhet, Cliittagong, and Pegu, 
where they abound, they, however, occupy the 
plains. In Java, one species, the Dipterocarpus 
littoralis, is found on the sea* shore. A Hopca an«l 
the Vateria Indica also approach the coast in 
Malabar, but the latter, or perhaps a distinct 
species, is also plentiful in Mysore. Two or three 
species are found in Gumsur, forming extensive 
forests. Almost every species abounds in a bal- 
samic resinous juice. That from tlie genera Vatica 
and Vateria hardens on exposure, ai»d is called 
dammer, but the exudations from the Dipterocarpi 
retain their fluidity, and are the wood-oils of the 
bazars. Some of the species produce a fragrant 
resin, which is used as incense in the temples. 
Dammer is used in India for most of the purpose.^ 
to which pitch and resin are applied in Europe. 
Wood -oil alone, or thickened with dainmer, supplies 
a useful varnish for wood, possessing the valuable 
property of repelling for a long time the attacks 
white ants, as well as of resisting the influence 
of the climate. The species abound in Sumatra, 
Java, and Borneo, and are the chief sources of the 
dammer of commerce. Borneo tallow is said to 
be obtained from the seeds of a Dipterocarpus tree, 
and is generally run, whilst melted, into joints 
of bamboo. It has a pale greenish tint, is very 
hard, and approximates nearly to a vegetable wax. 
Several trees of the genus Dipterocarpus produce 
a nut, that, when coinpresseu, yields a fatty oil, 
which, having l)een recently sent to England, has 
been used extensively under the names of vege- 
table tallow and vegetable wax. Three species 
of this genus arc common in Sarawak, under the 
name of Mencabang. One of them, Menciibang 
l>inang, is valued for its close-grained timber ; the 
others do not grow so large in size, but have larger 
leaves and fruit. The one most valued for pro- 
ducing the oil is a fine tree growing on the banks 
of the Sarawak river ; it attains the height of forty 
feet. The leaves being large, and the branches 
drooping towards the water, give it a very beauti- 
ful appearance ; its fruit is produced iu the greatest 
profusion about December ami January, being as 
large as a walnut, with two long wings to the 
seed. These nuts arc collected by the natives, and 
yield a very large proportion of oil, which, on 
being allowed to cool, takes the consistence of 
sperm, and iu appearance very much resembles 
that substauco. The natives value this as a cook- 
ing oil. In England it has proved to be the best 
lubricating substance for steam machinery, far 
surpassing even olive oil ; and it has been used in 
Manilla in the manufacture of candles, and found 
to answer admirably. It will doubtless be applied 
to many other purpo.se8, Erom tho <juickness of 
its growth, and the great profusion with which it 
bears its fruit, it will, should the demand for it 
continue, become a profitable object for cultivation, 
by which the quality and quantity would moat 
likely bo improved and increased. It is also found 
in Java and Sumatra ; and a similar substance has 
been lately sent from China. In Borneo the oil is 
called by the natives indifferently, Miniak menca- 
baug, or Miniak tankawan. The wood-oils dis- 
solve caoutchouc, and have medicinal properties 
similar to copaiba. D. Imvis, D. turbinatus, and 
D. alatusare useful for planking when not exposed 
to wet ; extensively used in the Straits for this 
purpose in house-building. They are magnificent 
forest trees, growing straight to tho height of 260 


feet and more. — Wicjht ; Vouft^ p. 124; Craw* 
fnrd^ Dictumarii^ p. 118; Low^r Suraumk ; London 
Kx. 1862; lioifley III. Him. Hot.; M'Clelland, 

DIPTEROCARPUS ALATUS, Roxh. 
Batteesftl, . . . Brno. I Aing? . . . . . Buaif. 
Ka-nyin, .... Burm. J Wood-oil tree, . , Eno. 

A magnificent forest tree of Pegu and tho 
Mascal Islands, rising 250 feet in height. It is 
found chiefly to grow on laterite in the Tounghoo 
and Prome districts. Its wood is of a light-brown 
colour. A cubic foot weighs 38 lbs. In a full- 
grown tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 100 feet, and average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground, is 2.5 
feet. It sells at 4 annas per cubic foot. This 
timber is excellent for every purpose of house- 
building, especially for posts. It is useful for 
planking when not exposed to wet, and is exten- 
sively used in the Straits for house-building; when 
exposed to wet, however, it rapidly decays, and 
canoes made of it do not last over three or four 
years. — Drs. Roxh. ii. p. 6, M^Clellandy Brandh. 

DIPTEROCARPUS ANGUSTIFOLIUS. Roxh. 

D. ooatatuB, Roxh. | Tilla garjan, , . Rakh. 

A large tree of Chittagong, furnishing a wood- 
oil in the largest quantity. — Roxh. ii. p. 613. 

DIPTEROCARPUS GLANDULOSUS. Thw. 
Dorana, Singh. A large Ceylon tree, growing in 
the Baffragam and Ambagamowa districts, at no 
great elevation. — Thw. 

DIPTEROCARPUS GRANDIFLORA. Wall 

Eng, En, Ain thn, Burm. | Kunnean phiu, . . BuRM. 

An immense tree of Burma, Pegu, and Tavoy, 
which grows on the sandy plains near the sea- 
shore, and on a similar soil in the interior. This 
tree, in company with a few other kinds, forms 
extensive forests, which cover upwards of 2000 
square miles in the province of Pegu. The wood 
is somewhat more durable than that of D. alatus, 
and is used for canoes, house-posts, planking, etc. 
A cubic foot weighs 65 pounds. Inn full-growu 
tree on good soil the average length of tho trunk 
to the first bnincli is 60 feet, and the average girth 
mojisurecl at 6 feet from the ground is 10 feet. It 
sella at 8 annas per cubic foot. — Drs. Wallichy 
Brandis^ and Mason ; (Ud, Frith. 

DIPTEROCARPUS H ISPIDUS. Thwaites. 
Boohora - gass, Singh. An immense tree of 
Ceylon, growing in the Saffragam district at no 
great elevation. — Th wa ite.s. 

DIPTEROCARPUS INCANUS, a tree of 
Chittagong. All the tender iwirts hairy. — Roxh. 

DIPTEROCARPUS INDICUS. Bedd. Common 
ill all the ghat forests of tho Peninsula, from 
Canara down to Capo Comorin ; very abundant in 
S. Canara, whero it is calle<l guga. Its timber is 
very open iu tlio grain, and not durable, but is 
occasionally used for various purposes ; the tree 
yields a woo<l-oil, but it is never extracted. Tho 
liquid balsam, like copaiba, sold in Trevandrum, 
and the produce of a tree from those ghats, is not 
from this tree, but is extracted from tho liard- 
wickii pinnata. — Beddome^ FI Sylv. p. 94. 

DIPTEROCARPUS INSIGNIS. Thw. An 
immense tree of the Saffragam district, in 
Ceylon. — Thwaites. 

DIPTEROCARPUS LiEVIS. Buck. 

D. turbinatus, Jtoxb, 

Tiloa gurjuD,. . . Brno. I Ka nyoen pliyu, . BuRM. 
Ka nycen tha ? . . BURtf. Wood-oil tree, . . Bno. 
Ka nyeen nee, . . | Horre, . . . Singh. ? 
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DIPTEUOCARPUS OBLONG I FOLIUS. 


DISC. 


This majestic tree rfows to a height of 250 feet. 
It is met with in Assam, Tiperah, Chittagong, 
Burma, and Pegu, and is very abundant nil over 
the provinces of Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui, 
where its wood is used similarly to D. alntus. Dr. 
Mason says it is a very useful timber, wliicli is 
sawn into boards at Tavoy and Mergui, and \ised 
in house-buihling. AVhere not exposed to the 
wet, they answer as well as teak, and are sold at 
half the price ; they are, however, not impervious 
to white ants. Captain Dance, who tells us that 
it is used for rafters and planks, adds that it is an 
inferior wood, by no means durable, as it rots as 
soon as it is exposed to water, and shrinks readily. 
He says that Dr. M‘ClcllaDd speaks of this wood 
more favourably, but thinks he must mean some 
other wood, as this is decidedly bad, very porous, 
and when kept the oil oozes out and kjinds in 
globules over it. It warps to a groat extent, and, 
though used for cases, does not last for moru than 
about two years. In the cold weather the tree is 
largely notched near the ground, and the wound 
charred. After this the oil or balsam l>egin8 to 
ooze out, sometimes forty gallons daily, — a balsam 
that compares favourably with balsam oi copaiba. 
Maximum girth, 6 cubits ; maximum length, 70 
feet. AVhen seasoned, floats in water.— lioxh. ii. 
p. 612; Ih’s. Mason^ Vo'uft ; Captains Dance 
and Benson; Dr, M^ilellctnd's lleport^ No. 81, 
p. 136. 

DIPTEROCARPUS OBLONGIFOIdUS, The., 
and D. scabridus, Thw.y arc great trees near 
Itatnapura, in Ceylon. — TIacaites. 

DIPTEROCARPUS TUBERCUL ATUS, Boxh., 
of Chittagong, D. pilosusof the Maseal Island, are 
also known. — Iloxl. ii. 014. 

DIPTEROCARPUS TURBINATUS. Boxh. 

Rhweta-garjan, . . Bkng. I Hora-galm, . . . Sinoh. 
Ka-nyin, .... liuuM. | 

A native of Cliittagoiig, Tiperah, Pegu, etc., 
to the eastward of Bengal, where it grows to be an 
immenso tree, and is famous all over the eastern 
parts of India and the Malay Islands, on account 
of its thin liquid balsam or wood-oil. To procure 
this balsam, a large notch is cut into the trunk of 
the tree about 30 inches from the ground, where a 
fire is kept up until the wood is cliarrcd, soon 
after which the liquid begins to oozo out. A small 
gutter is cut in the wood to conduct the liquid 
into a vessel placed to receive it. The average 
produce of the best trees during the season is 
said to be somctiincs forty gallons. It is found 
necessary every week to cut off the old charred 
surfaces and burn it afresh. In large healthy 
trees, abounding in balsam, they even cut a second 
notch in some other part of the tree, and clear it 
ns at first. These operations are performed during 
the months of November to February. Should 
any of the trees appear sickly the following season, 
one or more ycars^ respite is given them. 

This b the most superb tree to be met with 
in the Indian forests. It is conspicuous for its 
gigantic size, and for the straightness and grace- 
ful form of its tall unbranched pale-grey trunk, 
and small symmetrical crown. Many indivi- 
duals arc upwards of 200 feet high, and 15 in 
girtiu Its leaves arc broad, glossy, and beautiful ; 
the flowers are not conspicuous ; the wood b 
light-brown, bard, close-grained, and durable, and 
fit for any purpose for which sal b employ^* 
and is chiefly employed for canoe and boat build- 


ing.—AW/uov/A, ii. p. 612 ; Bohdc\s MSS.; Hoolcer, 
Him. Jour. ii. p. 348 ; McClelland. 

DIPTEROCARPUS UINER. Blume. A tree 
of Java ; yields a resin which is substituted for 
copaiba, like wood-oil. 

DIPTEROCARPUS EEYLANICUS. The. 

|Hora>gass, SiNoir. A great tree in Ceylon, 
abundant up to an elevation of 3000 feet. A 
cubic foot weighs ‘ 5 pounds ; and its timber, which 
is used for the roofs of common buildings, lasts 
fifteen years. — Thwaites ; Mendis. 

DIRIIAM. Pers. ^foncy. A silver coin ; 20 
or 25 equal one dinar. The dinar is equal to a 
ducat or sequin, about 9s. Also name of a 
weight. 

'laturiya dirhams are mentioned by Idrisi as 
current at M/insura and in the Malay Archipelago 
about A.n. 90(>. ? r. Thomas supposes them to 

b'' coins of the 3'ahir dynasty then ruling in 
Khornsan. Accx)nling to Ibn Khordadbnh, who 
died about a.d. 912, the Tatariya dirhams were 
ciii rent in the country of Hazara ; and, according 
to Ibn Haukal. who wrote about A.i>. 977, these 
dirhams were also current in the kingdom of 
Gandhara, which at that time included the Pan- 
jab. Tlie dirliam and the dinar, cvck in Akbar’s 
time, were considered old coins. 'I’he dirham 
was silver of 0 or 8 dang, — 1 dang = 2 qirat; 1 
qirat = 2 tassuj ; 1 tassuj = 2 habbas. — Cunning- 
haniy Ancient (rco. of India, p. 313 ; Gloss. 

DIRT-BIRD, nlso Scavenger Bird, Neophron 
perenopteruK, Linn.; nlso called Dung-kite and 
Pl)araoh’s chicken. 

DIRZI. lIiNi>. A tailor, whether Hindu or 
Mahoinedan. In Hindustan, the Hindu tailors 
arc in clans, — Sri-bastak, Nam-deo, Tanchara, 
Dhanesh, Panjabi, Gaur, Kantak. 

DISC, Aureole, or Gloire, encircling the heads 
of gods and saints, signifies perfection. It was 
originally intended, in the Sabaean worship, to 
rcjirescnt the solar orb ; but in the course of time 
the symbol w^as inultipliedly added to, and its 
meanings similarly increased, and in its changes 
it has represented the sun, the moon, and tho 
whole planetary system. It has been an emblem 
of monotheism, tritheism, and polytheism, of 
particular local divinities, os well tis of those with 
universal dominion. It is put round Vishnu’s head. 

In Egypt, tho Dell#, A, was originallv the type 
of Baal, afterwards of Siva ; and wheii placed with 
its apex upwards. A, was used to denote fire, tho 
element consecrated to the first-named god. When 
placed with its apex downwards, y, it typified 
Vishnu or water ; and there were many other 
meanings attached to it, some of them very gross. 

Discs of steel, from six to nine inches in 
diameter, and about an inch of breadth of rim, 
were carried by all Sikh soldiers. The edges are 
ground very sliarp, and, after having gained 
velocity by being rotated on the forefinger of the 
right hand, they are projected to a distance of 60 
or 80 yards with considerable force, therefore, 
but with such want of dexterity or impossibility 
of regulating their flight, that the bvstanders arc 
more in danger than the object of the aim. The 
Chakra, tho discus of the god V ishnu, resembling 
a wheel or quoit, is whirled round the middle 
finger. The Chakra is mythologically described 
08 0 circular mass of fire, darting flames in all 
directions, which, thrown by the gods, days the 
wicked, and then returns to the hand from which 
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DTSCOnOLI. 


DISTILLERIES. 


it isencd. The Sikh Akali usually had several of of the cooler. A yeasel of water with a small 
them OD their conical caps. Tlicy nr© expcnsiye, spout or drip is occasionally resorted to. 
and are almost useless weapons. A cocoanut tree will yield about 4 seers of 

DISCOBOLI, a family of fishejs. First group, toddy or sap a clay. Seventy-five seers of toddy, 
Cyclopterina ; second group, Liparidina. or the produce for one day of 18 cocoanut trees, 

DI8COGLOSSID/E, a family of reptiles, com- furnish a charge for a still; yield 25 seers 
prising the genera Megnlophrys, Xenophrys, of liquor on a first distillation ; on the second 
Cacopus. it affords 8 seers of liquor, considerably under 

DISCOGNATITUS NASUTUS, hill-trout. proof. The process of distillation just described 
DISICASE. Hindu sages suppose that dis- is nearly as unskilful as can be ; and a third, if not 
oases are either ])rodiiccd by sins couimittcd in a a half, might be addcl to the returns were a little 
former state of existence, by derangements of the more care and attention bestowed on the matter, 
humours, or by the combination of these two Date and palmyra trees yield toddy as well as 
causes. The former are removed by sacrifices, cocoanuts. 

prayers, penance, and gifts ; the latter by remedies. A strong alcoholic liquor, called mawah, is 
regimen, nu'dicino, or surgery. There arc also in popular repute amongst the nativeh in Western 
accidental diseases. Simple medicines may be India. The following process is employed in 
arranged according as they cure deranged air, bile, making it at Surat. The berries of the mawah 
or phlegm. arc about the size and form of marbles. They 

DISHA, an Arabian astronomer who flourished nro fust steeped or mashed in casks. So soon 
in India. as they get into a state of active fermentation, 

DISM . VS and Jesmas, according to Mahomedan the fermented liquor is drawn off and carried 
tradition, the penitent and impenitent thieves of to the still, and more water poured over the 
the gospel. berries, successive charges being added as long as 

DISTILLERIES. The principal matters distilled the worts are strong enough to formant. A 
from in India nro palm w-ines, dates, sugar, rice, sutlicicnt number of casks, or mash tuns, as they 
mahwa flowers, barks, cereals, and substances may bo called, are employed in the work, so as to 
yielding pcrfuinca. Under native rule, the abkari, jiermit a charge of the still to bo supplied on each 
or government excise system, was an item in the drawing off from the fermenting tuns, ns it takes 
revenue arrangements of tlio proprietor of every a couple of days to complete the process of fer- 
estato, and ho made his own arrangements with mcnUition ; but worts already drawn off would 
tho distillers resident thereon. There wore one or sour were this to bo waited for before the first 
more small distilleries in almost every village, run was run off. Tlie still consists of a wooden 
consisting of an oven, chiillia, and reservoir (garba). tub, wdlli a copper bottom, built over a surface of 
In the latter were placed earthen vessels (kunda), brickwork ; over the mouth of this is placed a 
into which was placed the material to bo distilled, huge co|>per saucer, tho centre of tlie bottom ter- 
nnd the product was designated rasi, or fourth minating in a nipple. This is placed over the 
quality, which sold at 3.1 amias a garha ; tharra mouth of the tub which contains the liquor, and 
or third quality, at Cj annas ; pbfd or second is fitted tight after tho still has been charged ; it 
quality, at 12 annas; and tapka, first quality, is then filled with cold water, a fresh supply of 
at 12 annas. A garha W'as equal to eight bottles, which is j)Oured into it from time to time as tho 
The Britislj Indian Government early suppressed original till geta heated. A bamboo spout passes 
these small stills, and introduccil tlio system of through the side of the tub just above the level 
distilleries at the chief sbitions, which are farmed of tho liquor inside ; it terminates in a flat sliovel 
out to tho highest bidder ; and the spirits are or ladle-shaped dish under the nipple. Into this 
called oncc-dibtillcd (ekbara) or double -distilled the spirit condensed in the under side of the 
(do - atasha), according ns tliey have passed saucer trickles dowm ; it is run off and removed 
once or twice through the still. The mahwa into a suitable receptacle outside. A second or 
flower of the Bassia latifoka ferments in from third distillation is resorted to when the liquor is 
five to nine days, and gur from eight to fifU^en required to be matlc very strong, 
days, Rccordir>g to the heat of the weather. A The Portuguese in India, for the purpose of 
maund or man of mahwa flowers yields four rectification, use a very neat and serviceable 
gnllons in s»immer and five gallons in winter of a variety of still, by them called an alembic. Jt 
spirit between 25 ^ or 80". In the same way, a consists of a common cooking pot as a boiler, 
maund of gur will yield four and three gallons, wdth a cylindrical head of the same dian^eter, 
according to the season. and generally about the same depth as the boiler. 

The Bombay toddy or arrack still consists of a The bottom of this is a cone closed in at the apex, 
large earthen jar, of the shape of that used by the mouth of which covers that of the boiler, 
water carriers, but many times more capacious. Around its inner edge is a slight turned-up ledg- 
The receiver is of the same form and material as ing or flange, from which a pipe or worm leads 
the still, but somewhat smaller in size, — the former off the spirit. The cylindrical portion of the top 
being two and a half, the latter one ami a half, being filled with cold water, the spirituous vapour 
feet in diameter. The still mouth is plugged up is condensed by it in the inside of the cone, and, 
with a piece of w’ood luted witli clay ; a hole i.s trickling down, is caught by the flange and carried 
cut in the side of the still near tho top, and into off by the pipe. This is a convenient and service- 
this is fastened a wooden spout, which conveys able implement, and may be so used to give very 
the spirituous vapour to tho cooler. Tins last I excellent results. 

stands on a trcssle or frame of wood, placed over | In the Paniab, the first spirit that passes over 
a pit for holding water, and cooling is effected by i is called plmi and ek-atasba, or once-distilled, 
a man lifting succe.ssive fills of water from the j This is collected in vessels and distilled again 
well in a cocoanut ladle and pouring it on the top in another still ; when the spirit passes over, it 
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in called (lo*alasba, or double-distilled. This is 
of two qualities^ according to strength. In the 
Paniab the spices and flavourings, or mcsalih, used 
in distilling, are the following: — Sak, or bark 
of the kikar, which is often erroneously sup- 
posed itself to yield a spirit on distillation, but is 
only added to promote and accelerate the fermen- 
tation of the molasses, etc.; triphalla, the three 
myrobalans, mixed together as an astringent; 
rose leaves ; lotus flowers (nilofar) ; gao/Jiban 
(Cacalia Klcinii) ; violets ; anise seed (badyan) ; 
limes and lemon peel (sangtara) ; saffron ; sandal- 
wood, red and white ; mnndi buti (spbicrantlms) ; 
kashnuz (coriander) ; adrak (ginger) ; ilachi 
(cardamoms) ; musH ; darcliini (cassia or cinna- 
mon) ; gajar (carrots dry and fresh) ; motya 
(jessamine) ; seb (apples) ; naspati (pears) ; shir 
(milk) ; raughan, ghi ; meat (?) ; misri (sugar) ; 
tamal pair (aromatic leaves) ; taj (aromatic 
flavouring loaves) ; bed-musk (willow flowc*’s) ; 
kasturi (musk) ; ambar (ambergris) ; khawd 
(Anatherium muricatum) ; khas, root of the 
latter ; chob-ebini (Smilax china) ; salep misri, 
-—are all distilled from. 

Distilled waters contain a little of the volatile 
principles of plants, and may be distilled either 
off the plants, or by distilling some essential oil 
with water. — Powell; (V Shomihncusy ; Carnegy. 

DITA, a tree of Mindoro. Its mixed with 
an infusion of the abyab, or rind of the fruit of 
the Sago palm (Cabo ncgi'o), is used by the wild 
tribes of Mindoro to poison tlieir arrows. 

DIT’HWAN,, the Ekadnsi, or 11th of the bright 
half of the moon Kartik, is a day also known to 
the Hindus of Northern India, by the name of 
Bodini. On this day a ceremony with music and 
singing is observed in celebration of Vishnu’s 
return from his slumber of four months, during 
which he is represented to have been with liajn 
Bui in Patala, or the infernal regions. The Mudra 
Kakshasha, a Sanskrit play, says : 

‘ May Vishnu’s shrinking glance 
Yield pence and joy, ns, waking from his trance, 
His opening eyes are dnzzle<l by the rwys 
From lamps divine that blaze : 

Those eyes that, with long slumber red, 

Ambrosicl tear-drops shed, 

As, pillowed on his snake-couch ’mid the deep, 

He breaks reluctant from his fated sleep.* 

It is the close of the rainy season. No 
marriages, and but few festive ceremonies, have 
taken place in the meantime, and the Dit*hwan is 
the signal for their commencement. Houses are 
cleaned, and smeared afresh with cow -dung. 
The fruit of the 8ing*hara, ber, and chunaka- 
sag, and other dainties of the season, may be 
lawfully enjoyed (Elliot’s Suppl. Gloss,), and the 
sugar-cane is commenced to be cut, the cultivators 
bringing homo a small quantity of it from a 
comer of the field, and spreading it out for the 
reception of the salagram, an ammonite regarded 
as a type of Vishnu, afterwards cut it at a 
fortunate hour. 

DITI. Sansk. a Kala, or part of the Mula 
Prakriti. 

DITI, the wife of Daksha ; also one of the two 
wives of Kasyapa (Lamech), mother of the Asura 
or Daitya, wno were destroyed by the flood. 

DITTANY. Lung-tan-tsau, Chin. The root 
of a species of Dictamnue.— .Snn’f/t. 

DIU, a small barren island, 6^ miles long and 
1 broad, on the S, coast of Kattyawar. It forms 


part of the Portugiieso possessions in India. A 
fort was built on it in a.d. 1618. It is separated 
from the mainland by a shallow strait onfy navi- 
gable by boats at high water. Diu is in lat. 20° 
43' 20" N., long. 71° 2' 80' E., at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Cambay, near the southern extremity 
of the peninsula of Gujerat; population, 10,766, 
The town has been repeatedly besieged by rulers 
of Gujerat and the Dekhan, but it continues in 
the i^wcr of tlip P ortuguese. The conv^'ni of 
St. Francis is used as a military liospital, that of 
St. John of God as a place of burial, that of St. 
Dominic is in ruins.— 7 ?h/), Gaz. ; Western 

India, i. p. 112; Jlorshnrgh; Findlay. 

DIV. Sansk. From Div, the sky, hcnco the 
I.atin Deus, Divas Pati, lord of heaven, from 
Div, heaven, Pati, lord. 

DIVAKAKA. Sansk. From Diva, day, and 
Kara, from Krcc, to uo, a name of the sun, under 
which it was worshipped in Sakr.dwipa. 

DIVE PA HUE. SiNfiTi. A wood of the 
western province of Ceylon, used in common 
houso buildings. A cubic foot weighs 44 lbs., 
and the timber lasta 20 years. — Mr. Mendis. 

DIVf-DIVl, Dibi-dibi, or Eibi-Ubi, arc the seed- 
pods of Cmsalpinia coriaria, a plant of South 
Americ?'!! origin, belonging to the natural order 
Cicsalpinifc, naturalized in India, and rtow grown 
at several places in the Madras and Bengal 
Presidencies. The seed-pods have been extensively 
used for tanning leather, and for this purpose arc 
considered saperior to nil the Indian astringents. 
Leather tanned in this way is considered equal to 
that of the best of European manufacture. The 
average produce of pods from a full-grown tree 
has been estimated at 100 lbs, weight, one-fourth 
of which consists of seeds or refuse, leaving about 
75 lbs. of marketable matter. Divi-divi pods are 
of a dark - brown colour externally when ripe, 
transversely wrinkled and curled, from 1 to 3 
inches long, and J of an inch wide, and contain 
2 to 4 seeds. The outer skin of the pods is very 
thin, and peels off easily if tho pods are ripe. 
Underncatli it, and separated from the seeds by a 
layer of woody fibre, is a considerable thickness 
of astringent matter of a light yellow colour, 
almost pure tannin, ns met with in commerce. 
At an interval of 6 feet apart, an aero of ground 
will contain 1210 troeg^ yielding an average of 
810 cwts. and 80 lbs. of divi-divi, or above 20 J 
tons of marketable matter, worth, at only £5 per 
ton, £200. Its tannin differs materially from that 
of nutgaiis. Tho quantity of mucilage it contains 
precludes it from the use of dyers, but it is largely 
used by curriers. One part of divi-divi is suffi- 
cient for tanning as much leather as four parts of 
bark, and the process occupies only onc-third of 
the time. Tho selling price ranges from £8 to 
£13 per ton. The imports into the United 
Kingdom from 1844 to 1850 ranged from 10 tons 
to 3000 tons. — Jnr. Rep, Mad. 1856; Indian 
Annah^ vii. p. 120; Simmonds' Comm. Prod. 

DIVI LADNER, the forbidden fruit of the 
Ceylonese, is the produce of a species of Tabemce- 
montana. — Eny, Cyc. ii. p. 365. 
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In all ages there have been seers, prophets, 
miracle -workers, exorcists^ as there are now 
Shamans amongst the Mongols, Payang amongst 
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the Malays, who arc resortod to on all occasions of 
importance, — ae for instance the fixing on a pro- 
pitious day to commence a journey or any under- 
takmg. The commonest system is analogous to the 
Roman ‘ sortes.’ With Mivhomedans a Koran is 
used for this purpose. They have also books filled 
with sentences and words. The Malay consulting 
them cuts in with a kris, and the sentence marked 
by the kris point is interpreted to suit the wants 
and wishes of all parties. In the Allu ordeal of 
the Hindus of Gujerat, a cloth or a raw hide is 
dedic^ated to one of the forms of Durga. The 
claimant of a disputed boundary puts it over his 
shoulders and walks over the conte8te<l limits. 
In Sind, the Son or Stt(/um is a kind of divi- 
nation by means of tlie position of birds and 
beasts, — their cry, the direction of their flight, and 
other such particulars. The divination ny lots, 
auguries, and omens by flights of birds, as prac- 
tised by the Getic nations, and dcscribetl by 
Herodotus, and amongst the Germans by Tacitus, 
are to be found amongst the Rajputs. Their 
books on the subject could supply the whole of 
the augurs and aruspices, German or Roman. 
The Mahoinedans in India often cast lots; and in 
Sind is a practice similar to that of the immn- 
tiiinocra of Scotland^ cuIIjmI sleirianachd, or ‘read- 
ing the speal- bone,’ or the bladcdxjnc of a shoulder 
of mutton. One very common mode of divination 
in Fersia is called the flm'ishoojnj, or ‘science of 
the shoulder-blade,' and practised by cutting out 
the bladc-bono of a sheep newly killed, and 
examining the lines and marks upon it This 
was common in England in old times, and in 
Scotland till the 18th century. Pennant gives an 
account of a Highlander in the Isle of Skye fore- 
telling the event of the battle of GuUoden by this 
means. Confucius gave rules for this species of 
sorcery. The poet Drayton alludes to the practice 
of this amongst the ‘ Dutch-made English,’ settled 
about Pembrokeshire, in Ins Folyalbion, song 5. 
Camden notices the same 8Uf>cr8tition in Ireland. 

The ordeal of taking a piece of gold out of a 
pot of hot oil, Knmhi Icna, is common in India. 
Jf the accused do so without being 8Calde<l, ho is 
deemed innocent. The ordeal amongst the Hindus 
called Dlhya or Divya^ is from a Sanskrit word 
meaning Divine. In the Tola^ or weighing ordeal, 
the accused is weighed ;« then certain ceremonies 
are performed, and he is again weighed, and if 
found lighter, he is guilty. In Agni^ or fire 
ordeal, the accused touches fire or heated metal, 
and if burned, he is guilty. In Jala, or water 
ordeal, the accused is dipped under water, whilst 
an arrow is shot, and a i)er8on runs aud brings it. 
If the accused be still alive, he is innocent. Or the 
accused is sewed up in a sack, which is let down into 
water about three feet deep. If the person in the 
sack can get bis bead above water, be is a witch. In 
the poison or Visha ordeal, if the accused swallow 
it with impunity, ho is innocent. Others are the 
Kasha, or drinking holy water, the 7\indula, or 
chewing grains of rice, the Taptn - masha or 
taking a masba weight of gold out of a jar of hot 
oil or butter. In the JJharmarcha or Dharm- 
udAarma ordeal, drawings of Dharma and Adbarma, 
virtue and vice, are covered with cow-dung, and 
ut lu a covered vessel, from which the accused 
raws cue. In the 'Fulasi, the leaves of the tulsi 
and water are swallowed after an oath, the tulsi 
being sacred to Vishnu. In the Kach*a ghara, or 


unbaked pot, such a pot is filled with water and 
carried to some distance without spilling. B<U 
hhnndna is swearing by the leaves of the bel, 
which is sacred to Siva. Gangajalla, swearing 
on the Ganges water. Devala or Devalaya, 
swearing in a temple, before an image. Gao, a 
cow, swearing while holding a cow’s tail. Brah* 
man, swearing while touching the feet of a 
Hrahman. Sima or Shnha, the ceremony, after 
religious rites, of pointing out a boundary. In 
Hinduism nine ordeals were recognised. In trivial 
cases, a few grains of rice that have been weighed 
with the Salagraina are put into the mouth of 
the suspected or accused person, who chews them 
and spits them out on a pipal leaf. If the person 
be innocent, the grain appears ns if stained with 
blood ; if guilty, the rice is dry. In the trial by 
Kasha, or imago water, the accused person drinks 
some of the water with which an idol has been 
washed, and if the accused survive free from 
calamity through the next fortnight, he is inno- 
cent. The 7'ola, or ordeal of the balance, is 
applied to women, children, the aged, blind, lame, 
and sick men, and to Bnihmans. After a fast of 
21 hours, both of the accused and the priest, the 
accused Imthes in holy water, prayers are offered 
up, and oblations are presented to fire. The 
beam of the balance is then adjusted, the cord 
fixed, and the accuracy of the scales ascertained. 
The accused then sits in the sc4ile, and, while being 
weighed, the priests prostrate themselves, repeat 
certain incantations, and, after an interval of i^ix 
minutes, the accusation paper with tlui written 
accusation is bound around the head of the 
accused, who invokes the balance thus : ‘ Thou, O 
balance, art the mansion of truth ; thou wnst 
anciently contrived by the deities : declare the 
truth, therefore, 0 giver of success, and clear 
me from all suspicion. If I am guilty, oh ! 
venerable as my own mother, then ^ink me down ; 
but if innocent, then raise me aloft.’ The accused 
is then re-weighed ; if he then weigh heavier, he is 
found guilty, but if lighter, ho goes free. In the 
Agni, trial by fire, the accused, in India, walks 
barefoot into a mass of burning pipal leaves 
(Ficus religiosa) ; in Siam, over a pit filled with 
burning charcoal. In the ordeal by boiling oil, 
the accused has to thrust the hand into the scald- 
ing fluid. In the hot iron ordeal, nine circles are 
drawn, each 16 fingers in diameter, and each the 
same (Rstance of IG fingers apart. The hands of 
the accused are rubbed with uimusked rice (paddy), 
and all marks on them carefully noted; seven 
pipal leaves are then bound with seven threads 
on each hand, and the priest gives him a red-hot 
ball to carry as he steps from circle to circle, 
keeping his feet within each, until he reaches the 
eighth, when ho throws the ball on a heap of 
dried gi*a£B inside the circle. If his hands, which 
are then examined, bo not burned, he is pro- 
nounced innocent. In Japan, a reputed thief 
bears on his hand a piece of thin paper having the 
figures of three deities. On this a piece of red- 
hot iron is placed, and if his hand escape, be is 
pronounced free. The Hejaz Arab licks red-hot 
iron as an ordeal. In other forms, the Jala or water 
ordeal is in vogue in India, in Burma, and in Borneo. 
In India, the accused stands in water nearly up to 
his waist, attended by a Brahman, staff in hand. 
A person near shoots three arrows from a bamboo 
bow, and a man hurries to pick up the further- 
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most shaft. As he takes it from the ground 
aether person runs towards him from the water’s 
cto; at the same moment the accused grasps 
the Brahman’s staff and dives beneath the wat^. 
If ne remain there till the two arrow-fetohers 
return, he is innocent ; but if any part of his body 
appear, he is guilty. In Burma, a stake is driven 
into the water ; the accuser and accused take hold 
and together plunge beneath the water, and he 
who remains longer submerged is declared to have 
truth on his side. In Busier, the Leaf -ordeal is 
followed by sewing up the accused in a sack, and 
letting him down into water waist-deep ; if he 
manage in his struggles for life to raise his bead 
above water, he is finally adjudged to bo guilty. 
Then comes the punishment of extracting the teeth. 
This is said in^Bustar to be effected with the idea 
of preventing the witch from muttering charms, 
but in Kamaon the object of the operation is rather 
to prevent her from doing mischief under the form 
of a tigress, which is the Indian equivalent of the 
loup-garou of Europe. In the Poison ordeal, white 
arsenic and butter in a mixture is adminbtered. 
In the snake ordeal, a cobra and a ring are placed 
in nn earthen pot, and the accused has to with- 
draw the ring. In the idol ordeal, two images, 
one called Dharma, or Justice, the other Adharma, 
or Injustice, are placed in a jar, and (he accused 
is allowed to draw. If the dharnia image be 
withdrawn, he is innocent. The Borneo Dyaks 
place two pieces of Salt in the water, to represent 
the accuser and accused, and the owner of the 
piece dissolving the first loses the cause. Also, 
two shells are placed on a plate and lime-juice 
squeezed over them, and ho whose shell moves 
first is pronounced guilty or innocent, as may 
liave been resolved on. But the more common 
mode amongst the Dyaks is for the accuser and 
the accused to plunge their heads beneath the 
water, and he who remains lojiger is free. The 
Binjari people use the branch of a nim tn 5 e, the 
Azodarachta Indies. A husband throws it on 
the ground, and, turning to \m wife^ says, ’ If thou 
be a true woman to nie, lift that rjim branch.* 
Aitows are sometimes used in North- Westeni 
India as tests of innocence. The opposite ends 
of two arrows are held by a rattan laid upon the 
hands bv two persons placed opposite to each 
other; they are parallel to and just sufficiently 
apart to allow of tne suspected person’s hand being 
held between them. The ends of the arrows 
merely rest upon the fingers. The arrows are 
supped to move towards and close upon the 
guilty hand. 

Amulets (totka, tawiz ; hire ; ta’it, jantar, nadli) 
are worn by almost all Eastern nations. They 
are especially prized by Mahomedans, both young 
and old of whom wear them. They are usually 
put on the young to ward off disease, and to 
guard from the evil eye, and consist of figures 
with numbers on pieces of paper, or Arabic words, 
often extracts from the Koran, engraved on pot- 
stone or silver or gold, and worn from the neck. 
They are also put over the door-porch or on Uie 
house-wall. Amongst the Malays of Java, Mustika 
means amulet, which is always some very scarce 
substance, and which, being worn about the 
person, they ore supposed to act os a talisman, 
and ward off evil. The mustika kerbo, or buffalo 
amulet, is quite white, and round like a marble, 
nearly an inch in diameter, and semi-transparent ; 
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it is stated to be found at Panggul, The mustika 
waringin, a calcareous concretion, is found at 
Ngadi Rejo, It is quite black, and a little smaller 
than the mustika kerbo. 

Arati, Tam., is a Hindu ceremony for wardincr 
off the evil eye. ^ 

The Romans had peculiar modes of divination,-— 
their dies fasti, nefasti, their auguries, etc. Tacitus 
informs us that among the ancient Germans, 
who were originall; Scythians, the l^totype of 
rhabdomancy was engraven on roda The (Jhinese 
had also rods with similar inscriptions. The 
Arabs, before the birth of Mahomed, divined 
by bundles of arrows in the Kabo. Mahomed 
destroyed this practice. 

The practice of astrolo^ at the present day in 
Ceylon, and the preparation of the ephmerea pre- 
dicting the weather and other particulars of the 
forthcoming year, ar^ear to have undergone little 
or 0 change since this custom of the mbabitants 
of India was described by Arrian and Strabo. 
But in later times the Brahmans and the Buddhists 
have superadded to that occupation the casting 
of nativities and the composition of horoscopes 
for individuals, from which the Sophistm described 
by Arrian abstained. It is practised alike by the 
highest and most humble castes of Singhalese 
aud Buddhists, from the Vellala, or agricultural 
aristocracy, to the beaters of tom-toms, who have 
thus acquired the title of Nakatiya or astroloj^rs. 
The attendance on particular ceremonies, how- 
ever, called Bali, which are connectea with 
divination, belongs exclusively to the latter class. 
The Mahomedans of British India keep their 
calendar (Jantri), and the Hindu Joshi calcu- 
lates the ophmeris. The Hindus also have their 
calendar or Panjangam, but they all practise 
divination from books, for wiiich the Chintamini 
Pastakam isin use in the south of Indk. — H'iYwmU 
Glossary; Burton's Set nth; Tod's Rajasthan; 
Tennant's (Christianity in Ceylon; Jour. Ind. Arcki^ 
1853, 1867 ; Milner's Seven Churches of 
p, 127 ; Rasamala, Hindu Annals^ ii. p. 403 ; 
Ousclcy's 7'ravels i. p. 227 ; SUinter's Overland 
Journ. ii, p. 70: Ward's Hindoos^ ii. p. 71; 
Uerklots; Burtons Mecca, iii. p. 265; Lyell's 
Studies. 

DIVO DAS A, the titular appellation of several 
kings and iliustrious arsons, viz. a king named 
in the Rig Veda ; a Brahman, twin brother of 
. Ahalya; also a king of Kaai, who, with all his 
I family, was slain by a king named Vita-hanya. 

I His son Pratardana avengea the slaughter of his 
I relatives. — Dowson. 

DIVORCE. 

Ehesoheidung, . . Oku. | Divonio, It. 

Talaq, .... HiND, | Divorcio, . . . . Sp. 

The Hindu law does not admit of divorce. The 
Buddhist Burmese laws allow every facility for 
divorce. An appeal case heard by the privy 
council illustrates the Mahomedan law of divorce. 

A moonshi wished to divorce hla wife, without 
which a second wife would not have him, but he 
wished at the same time to avoid paying the first 
wife’s dowry, amounting to Rs. 26,000. He had 
two modes of proceemng, either by his own 
arbitrary act to repudiate his wife, in which case 
he must restore the dowry, or to divorce Uie 
woman with her own consent (khola), in which 
case he may keep the dowry, or make any ar- 
rangement regarding it. After a divorce, the 
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woman muat romain some months in seclnsion, 
and be maintained by her late husband, till all 
chance of children has passed away. In a recent 
case, the hushand, by ill-usage of his wife, induced 
her mother to give up the marriage settlement, 
and so proceeded by the khola method, keeping 
the dowry; but the subordinate and appellate 
courts decreed the restoration of the dowry, on 
the ground of force being used. Mahomedans in 
India follow the Koran and Sharra, and marry to 
four wives, though some take into their house- 
holds a far greater number of women, under 
different designations. Mrs. Mir Husaiu Ali had 
heard of princes in Hindustan possessing seven 
or eight hundred, and Tipu Sultan had no less 
than nine hundred women. In Madras, some of 
these are known as the Harm, which term is 
there applied to purchased Avomen associating 
with their lord, but in Ilindiistan such are termt^l 
Doolee wives. These are not the Kaneez, or 
slave girls, who are servants. There are three 
forms of Talaq, repudiation or divorce, amongst 
Mahomedans in India, let. Talaq-i-byn, which 
consists in the husband only once saying to his 
wife, ‘ I have divorced ’ you ; 2d. Talaq-i-rujace, 
in repeating tho same twice ; and .'Id. Talaq-i- 
mootuluqn, in three similar repetitions. Maho- 
medan lawyers say there are 16 various kinds : — | 
Talaq-i-ahsan, T.-i-ruiai, T.-i-sunna, T.-i-bidat, j 
T. kinaat, T. muajjal, T. sarih, Aila, Istisna, 
Khala, Lan, Mubarat, Yarain, Zihar, Tafwiz-ul- 
talah. In China, divorces are frequent; the 
divorced wife is sometimes provided for, or is 
remarried. Chinese divorces are granted for deser- 
tion, uiichastity, striking the husband’s parents. 

DIWALI, thin plates of gold and silver jire- 
pared for the gold-beater. 

DIWALI. 

Dipanli, .... IIlND. 1 Dipali, .... HtKD. 
Dcali, I Dcwaligoiclia, . Karn. 

The Diwali is a popular Hindu festival on the two 
last days of tho dark half of the month Aswin, 
and the new moon and four following days of 
Kariik (September — October). Appropriate cere- | 
monies are performed on each day, but on the 
last the night is to be spent in merry-making 
and festivity, and illuminations are to bo made 
in honour of deceased ancestors. The goddess 
Lakshmi is also to be wor^^hipped in the night of 
the festival, and games of chance played in her 
honour. Amongst the Mohrattas, it is the com- 
mencement of the commercial year, over which 
Lakshmi especially presides, and accounts are 
opened by Imnkcrs and merchants for the smallest 
sums — a few rupees — as^omens of success. Bank- 
ruptcies are also declared at this season. 

DIWAN, in Dersian poetry, a complete series of 
odes or other poems, the rhymes terminating 
from alif to ye in each letter of the alphabet. 
The Diwan-i-Hafiz and that of Jami are cele- 
brated. — Gloss, Q 

DIWAN. Arab., Hind., Pers. A ro^l court, 
a chief officer of state. The title of Diwan or 
office of Diwani was conferred upon tho East 
India Oompany by Shah Alam in 1765, giving the 
right to collect the whole revenues of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. 

Diwan Khanah, amongst Mahomedans, the 
common ball or place of reception. It has a 
line of flat cushions ranged round the room, 
either placed upon the ground, or, on wooden 


benches, or on a sthp of masonry, varying in 
height, according to the. fashion of tho day^. 
When such foundation is used, it should be about 
a yard in breadth, and slope very gently from the 
outer edge towards the wall, for the greater con- 
venience of reclining. Cotton-stuffed pillows, 
covered with chintz for summer, and silk for 
winter, are placed against the wall, and can be 
moved to make a luxurious heap ; their covers 
are generally all of the same colour, except those 
at the end. The seat of honour is denoted by a 
small Bfiuare cotton-stuffed silk coverlet, placed on 
one of the covers, which the position of the 
windows determines. 

DIXON, Colonel CHARLES GEORGE, an 
officer of the Bengal artUleir, which he joined on 
the 14th August 1813. He served throughout 
the Nepal war in 1814, 1815, and 1816 ; was 
present at the siege and bombardment of Hatras 
ni 1817 ; was Quartermaster to the artillery and 
pioneers with the right division of the Grand 
Army during the Pindari campaign of 1817-18, 
In 1820-21, was present with the force which 
subjugated Mhairwara. In May 1835 he was 
appointed to its civil charge, and in January 
1 830, Commandant of the Mhairwara Battalion. 
In March 1839, tlio Mhmr corps, in conjunction 
with the Jodhpur I^cgion, completely routed a 
largo body of outlaws at Kot in Mhairwara, and 
killed their chiefs, with one hundred followers. 
In February 1842, the jurisdiction of Ajmir was 
added to that of ^IhairAVura, and he wasapj^inted 
Commissioner of Ajmir in March 1853. The 
Mhair are one of tho bravest, and were amongst 
the most predatory, of tho non-Aryan rac.es in 
India, Colonel Dixon liuilt a new town, and 
encouraged shopkeepers to settle in it. Groilually 
; the whole population became attached to indus- 
i trial pursuits. Up to a.d. 1838, the district was 
I wholly dependent on supplies brought in (chiefly 
by plunder) from a distance. But by 1850 the 
population had much increased, and the sounds 
of honourable industry were hoard on the face of 
those long- troubled hills in some of its most 
benignant forms. He wrote a Sketch of Mhair- 
wara, 1850; also Ajmir and Mhairwara Revenue 
Settlement, 1853. 

DIYAK BAILR, on tho Tigris, in its prosperity 
contained 40,000 houses, with numerous oottoi| 
looms constantly at work, and it enjoyed an 
active trade in gall-nuts, not only with Kurdistan, 
but also with India on one side, through Baghdad, 
and with Europe, through Aleppo, on the other ; 
but at present there are scarcely 8000 houses, 
1500 Armenians and 6300 Turks, and its com- 
merce is almost annihilated. Below Diyar Bakr, 
the Tigris contains several islands. Its banks aro 
thinly peopled, and the country about them is 
only j^rtially ciiltivatod ; but the pasture grounds 
aro rich, and well suited for the visits of the 
nomadic tribes which como occasionally to the 
river from the neighbouring countries. The 
windinm of the Diyar Bakr river thus far have 
a length of rather more than 150 miles, whilst 
those of the tributary by Myafarekin are less than 
100 miles. 

DIZABULUS, a Mongol ruler of the 13th or 
14th century, who is described os seated on a 
couch that was all of gold, and in the middle of 
the pavilion were drinking vessels and flagons 
and great jars of the same metal. At the entrance 
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of the tent there was a beuct with cosmos (kumis, 
er fermented mare’s milk), and great goolete of 
gold and silver set with precious stones. Shah 
Kukh’s description in the 15th century of the 
constant drinking there correBponds exactly to the 
account of the habits of the Mongol court in Plano 
Caipini and Rubruquis (a.d. 1253). The former, on 
the occ sion of Kuyuk Khan’s formal enthroning, 
says that after the homage had been done they 
began to drink, and, as their way is, continued 
drinking till hour of vespers (p. 758). Rubru- 
quis’s account of his residence at the court of 
Mapgu Khau is quite redolent of drink, from 
which one sees how Sultan Baber came by his 
propensity to strong drink. — Shah RuWs Embassy; 
Ytdey Cathay^ i. p. 164. 

DIZFUL, an important stream in Khuzistan. 
The bed of an occasional torrent in ancient Susi- 
ana, called Ab-i-Bald, which falls into the Dizful, 
is covered with a peculiar kind of pebble, w^ich, 
being filled with little fossil shells resembling 
grains of rice, is called Sang-i-birinj, or rice 
stone. These stones are also found in the river at 
Shuster. They are in much request throughout 
Persia for the head of the nargii pipe, which is 
almost invariably composed of this material, set 
in silver. See Khuzistan ; Luristan ; Sabi ; Susa. 

DJ, with the nations of continental Europe, arc 
used to obtain the sound of the English j ; thus 
Djamal, a camel, Diabal, a mountain. Similarly, 
tch is used for the English ch. 

DO. Hind., Pers. Two ; hence Dohra, double ; 
Do-patta, a sheet of double bremith ; Do-abala, a 
double shawl ; Do-suta, double thread ; Do-bara or 
Do atosha, twice or double distilled, or over-proof 
spirit. Do-ab, a mefiojwtamia of two rivers ; 
Do-fasli, land yielding two crops annually ; Do- 
bartha and Do-mala, a double water-wheel ; Do- 
mat, also Do-shahi, two soils. 

DOAB. Hind., Peus. From Do, two, and Ab, 
water, a country lying between two rivers, a 
mesopotamia. In British India, people speak of 
thb Doabs of the Ganges and Jumna, of the God- 
avery and Kistna, of the Tumbudra and Kistna, 
the Raicbore Doab, etc. The five Doabs of the 
Paujab are fertile as far as the river influence 1 
extends, but have in the centre a high arid tract | 
called Bar. The names of the Doabs of the Pan mb j 
are in all instances, excepting the first or Jalandhar 
Doab, the result of a rough attempt to join the 
names of the rivers on each side into one word. 
Thus the Pan jab is traversed by six rivers^ which, 
running in a south-westerly course to them places 
of junction, partition the country into five Doabs. 
The Jalandhar Doab is between the Sutlej and 
the Beas. The other four Doabs are still popu- 
larly known by those names which were given 
them in the days of Moghul ascendency. The 
Bari lies between the Beas and the Ravi, the 
Reohna between the Ravi and the Chenab, the 
Chuj between the Chenab and the Jhelum ; the 
fourth, enclosed by the Jhelum and the Indus, 
takes its title from the latter, and is styled the 
Sind Saugvur, or Ocean of the Indus. Of these 
the Bari Doab carries off the palm, as containing 
the central Manja, or home of the Sikh nation, 
and the three greatest cities, lahore, Amritsar, and 
, Multan. It is by far the most populous, as well 
as the most important, whether m a political, 
commercial, or an agricultural point of view. It 
has also the sanatorium of Dalhousie near the . 


i Kalatop forest, and the district of Montgomery to 
the south of Lahore, This Doab has two features, 
viz. a flat alluvial tract, called Dhaya, several miles 
broad, running along either river, and producing 
tamarisk and ihand. Also an elevated dorsal 
plateau in the Manja or middle part, and called 
Ganj-i-bar, or bald country. Its soil is intensely 
arid, often ealine. and produces only some salsola- 
ceous plants ana a few bushes of jhand. The 
Bari Doab (somctii. es called Mania, whence the 
Sikhs resident here arc called Manja Singh), 
between the Ravi and Beas, is the narrowest of 
the Doabs. 

The district lying between the Indus and the 
Jhelum, called the Sind Sang nr Doab, is 147 miles 
broad in the widest part, and whilst it is the 
largest, is the most sterile and least inhabited, 
abounding with undulating bare eminences and 
rugged declivities. 

ihe Rechna Doab, between th'^ Chenab and the 
Ravi, is seventy-six miles ip its widest part, and 
I consists of an arid plain. 

I The Ju/rt7if//mrDoab, the smallest, is in a better 
condition than the other intra-fluvian tracts. 

The OangcUc Doab, the Anterved of the ancient 
Hindus, is the Doab or Mesopotamia of the Jumna 
and Garges. From the narrow point in which it 
terminates, the valley broadens os it stretches away 
towards the west, embracing a greater and greater 
area between the Ganges and Jumna. The whole 
of its immense superficies forms a vast, populous, 
and busy hive, enriched by human industry, and 
embellished by Imman taste. On the map no 
country is so thickly dotted with great townships 
and cities, and under the Bun no country makes 
up such a highly interesting prospect of green 
, fields, orchards, and gardens, in a continuous 
succession. In this fairsavaimah man has had his 
I abode from a remote antiquity, to reap rich 
! harvests, and live amidst plenty. Here were the 
cities of the pre-Yedic Dasya races. Here rose 
the first cities of the Arya race. In the plains 
of the Doab. the rajas of Hastinapur, of Indra- 
prasthra, and of Kauouj exhibited the highest 
power and splendour of Hindu sovereignty. The 
rich districts watered by the Ganges and Jumna 
have always tempted the avarice of the foreign 
conqueror. Here was the residence of the most 
famous Hindu sages. • From this birthplace of 
arts and civilisation wisdom travelled to the West. 
This Doab is the battle-ground of the Pandu 
against the Kuru, of the Ghiznivide and Ghorian 
against the Hindu, of the Moghul against the 
Patan, the Mahratta against the Moghul, and of the 
British against the Mahratta, where many a spot is 
hallowed by tradition, and many a ruin is con- 
secrated by history. In this Doab almost every 
inch of land is under the plough. Here 
rural population is more intelligent and spirited 
than the same class in Bengal. The humblest 
Doabi lives upon better food, and covers his body 
with more abundant clothing, than the humblest 
Bengali. The cattle here are various. Camels, 
buffmocB, horses, donkeys, and oxen are all made 
to assist man in his labours. The fondness of the 
Doabi women for coloured millinery evinces a 
more refined female taste, and to them may re- 
motely be traced the impetus which is given to the 
various dye-manufactures of the country. The 
agricultural women of the Doab use orn aments 
of brass and bell-metal. The same class in Bengal 
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18 in the habit of wearing shell omaroents, and a 
pair of Dacca ehclbbrac^ets may Bometimes cost 
the sum of two hundred and fifty rupees. One 
particular ornament in general use amongst the 
Doabi women of both the upper and the lower 
classes, is the tika, which is in the shape of a 
ti^ crescent made of gold, silver, or tinsel, 
according as the wearer is circumstanced. It is 
fixed with on adhesive substance on the forehead, 
just between the eyebrows. These tika are not 
a little prized and coveted by the Hindustani 
young men. They train the bay a to execute little 
commissions of gallantry. On a given signal, the 
bird goes, seizes and carries off tlic tika from the 
forehead of a woman, as precious booty, to her 
pining lover. This Doab, like Bengal, is flat and 
alluvial. The vast plain is uninterrupted by a 
single eminence ; but the soil and climnte differ. 
The tall and robust figure, the firm step, the stern 
eye, and the erect bearing of tlie maiily Hindu- 
stani are everywhere to be seen. In Bengal the 
oxen alone form beasts of burden. A Hindustani 
coolie takes the lond over the waist, and not upon 
the head. The Calcutta Baboos do not know 
what it is to ride. In Hindustan, rural women 
perform journeys on horseback, and princesses 
discuss the merits of horsemanship. The people 
of the Doab have for the most part well-formed 
features. 

In India, the country between the Ganges and 
Jumna (Jamuna) is especially known as the Doab. 
It includes the whole wedge of land enclosed 
between the confluent streams of the Ganges and 
the Jumna, comprising the districts of Saliaranpur, 
Muzaffamagar, Meerut, Agra, Mainpuri, Etah, 
Farrakhabad, Etawa, Cawnpur, Futtohpur, and 
part of Allahabad, The irregular hom-shaped 
tongue of country thus enclosed runs in a sweeping 
south - eastward curve, following the general 
direction of the Ganges watershed from the 
Siwaliks to Allahabad. On either side the great 
rivers flow through low-lying valleys, fertilized 
by their overflow or percolation, while a high 
bank loads ud to the central upland, which coTi- 
sistB of the older deposits. This central plateau, 
though naturally dry and unproductive, except 
when irrigated by wells, has been transformed 
into an almost unbroken sheet of cultivation by 
three great systems of .irrigation works, — the 
Ganges, the Lowei Gauges, and the Eastern Jumna 
canals. The East Indian, the Sind, Panjab and 
Dehli, and the Oudh and Rohilkband Railways also 
pass through the Doab in several directions, and 
afford an outlet for its surplus agricultural produce. 
This Doab was overrun by Shahab-ud-Dm Ghori 
in A.p. 1194, and it continued in the power of the 
Dehli emperors until overrun by the Mahrattas 
in 1736, and occupied by the British in 1764-5, 
after the battle of Buxar and Kora, and in 1801 
the whole lower Doab was ceded to the British by 
the Nawab Wazir. 

Doaba, a moist rich tract of land between the 
Swat and Kabul mm,— ToiTs Rajasthan ; History 
of the Panjab ; Tr, of lUiuL 

DO-BE. Hind, A Brahman who has studied, 
or who teaches, two of the four Vedas, hence the 
term Do, two, and Veda. The caste of Brahmans 
BO termed are generally ignorant and low per- 
sons, and by profession boxers and wrestlers. — 
Wilson, 

DO-BHASHA. Hind, Two languages. Do- 


bash or Do-bhashi, one who speaks two lan- 
guages : a broker or interpreter. — Wilson, 

DOBSOON-NOOR, or the Salt Lake, is ede- 
brated over all the west of Mongolia. It furnishes 
salt, not only to the neighbouring Tartars, but to 
several provinces of the Chinese empire. The 
Dobsoon-Noor is less a lake than a vast reservoir 
of mineral salt, mixed with nitrous efflorescence. 
The latter is of a faint white, and friable between 
the fingers; and is easily distinguisbablo from 
the salt, which is of a greyish tint, and with a 
shining and crystalline fracture. The lake is 
nearly ten miles in circumference, and hero and 
there are yourts inhabited by the Mongols, who 
arc occupied with the salt trade ; they have also 
Chinese partners, for Chinese take part in every 
kind of trade or industry. The manipulation to 
which the salt is subjected requires little labour 
or science. It consists of nothing more than 
picking up the pieces, laying them in heaps, and 
covering them with pottera clay, and the salt 
sufficiently purifies itself. — Hue's Journey, 

DOCKET. This term, in trade, is often applied 
to a short certificate, summary, or memoranduni. 
In Government correspondence it means tho 
summary or precis on tne back of a letter. In 
English law it signifies a brief in writing. 

DOCKS. Along the greater part of the eastern 
coast of the Peninsula of India, wherever the 
rivers can bo entered by coasting craft, docks 
are formed by digging a channel from the river 
sufficiently large to allow the vessel to bo floated 
into it at high water. A dam is thrown across 
the channel, and tho earth ’ being thrown into 
tho dock thus formed, the vessel is floated 
up above the water mark. By draining off tho 
water, the vessel is left high and dry embedded 
in earth. This is removed to allow of access 
to the bottom of the vessel, which is propped up 
by stones. It is usual also to place logs under 
the keel. A dry dock is thus formed about 
tho vessel at a sn)all expense. The repairs having 
been executed, it becomes necessary to lower the 
vessel down to that point when, the dam being 
removed and the water let in, she can be floated 
out. For this purpose cables are coiled imder 
her, and these coils filled in with earth, the earth 
under the vessel and logs which were placed 
under her keel removed, tho dock is dug out to 
iU former depth, the vessel is left suspended rest- 
ing on the cods ; by uncoiling the cables gradually 
tho vessel is let down, and is then floated out. 
Ships of 400 tons are thus docked at Coringa. 
This mode of docking ships is followed on the 
Indus. There are great dry docks in Calcutta and 
in Bombay for shipping repairs, and in Bombay 
extensive wet docks for receiving ships. — Rohde, 

DOCTOR FISH, a name fidvon to a species of 
Chsetodon, also to the small-Bpined AcantWus 
subarmatuB, Bennetii. 

DOCUMENT-BILL, an Indian bill of exchange 
drawn on London, having as collateral security 
the bill of lading and policy of insurance on the 
goods ; against a part of the estimated value of 
these the bill is drawn. — Simmonds' Dictionary, 

DODABETTA, the highest peak on the Neil- 
gher^ mountains in Southern India, in lat. 11° 
25' N., long. 76° 40' E., its height being 8760 
feet. It was made the site of an observatory, 
under the astronomer at Madras. A record of 
the meteorological observations was published at 
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^fatlras iu 1848 ; the Toda name ia Petmartz, 
the name means big mountain. — Sykes ; Schlagent 
DODAH. Hikd. The unopened cotton pod ; 
any round Beed^veosel, as poppy head. 


but from their intercourse with the people 
of the plains, and the number of Assamese 
slavra which they have acquired, it is much 
modified and softened, and Colonel Dalton bad 


DODAK. Hind. Also Dudal, milky, from Dudli, sometimes seen Dofla girls with pleasing and 
milk. Hence Eclypta erects, Sonchus oleraceus, regular features. Their complexion varies much 
Convolvulus jpluricaulis, Andrachne telephioides. from olive with a ruddy tinge, to dark brown. 
Bftra dodak. Euphorbia thymifolia, Kulfa dodak, Marriages and marital rights are the same with the 
E. helioscopia. Dofla as with the hill Miri. Those who can 


E. helioscopia. 

DODA MARRI, 
Kalat 


See Baluchistan ; Kahan ; 


Dofla ^ with the hill Miri. Those who can 
afford it are polygamists; but polyandry is far 
more common amongst the Dofla than amongst 


DODDERS, species of Cuscuta ; in the Soane the eastern tribes. — Dalton^ EthnoL of Bengal ; 
valley they cover even tall trees with a golden Beng. As. Soc, Jour.^ No. 2061. 
web. — Hooker^ Him. Jour, p. 38. DOG. 

DODITAK, a forehead jewel ornament, worn Kalb, Arab. Canii Lat. 

by Hazara women. Kan, Chin. Sag, Pibb. 

DODO, an extinct bird of the Mauritius. This „ ... . Fr. Svan ; Spa, . . Sansk. 

and the Aphanaoteryx of the Mauritms, the Kuon.* gr. IT". \ \ 

Dinornis, Philip Island parrot of New Zealand Kutta Hind. Kuka .... Tkl. 

and Philip Island, and the EiythromachuS of Cane, *. It! Kyupik, ! ! ! ! Turk. 

Rodriguez, have become extinct. Their large The various kinds of dogs are commonly be- 
sizo made them conspicuous objects, and, being Kc/ed to have been derived from one extinct 


. . . 

. Arab. 

. Chin. 

» • • 

. . Fr. 

, . , 

. Ofr. 


Gb. 


. Hind. 

. . . 

. . It. 


Canii, .... Lat. 

Sag, Pibb. 

Svan ; Spa, . . Sansk. 

Perro, Sp. 

Nai, Tam. 

Kuka, .... Til. 


occupants of very limited areas, they were easily 
destroyed. — G. Bennett^ Gatherings, p. 243. 


species. On the monuments of Egypt, of date 
B.c. 8400 io 2100, several varieties of dogs are 


DODOH. In Java, a posture of humility which jrepresonted, and on one Assyrian monument, of 
inferiors assume when approaching superiors. It date b.c. 640, an enormous mastiff is figured, — 
is similar to the custom in Burma, where the evidences of the fact of the long existence of many 
8UjH5rior sits on his legs. varieties. A predilection for the society of man 

DODONEA BURMANNIANA. D. C. seems almost inherent in the dog ; and when we 

D. aiiguatifoUa, Itoixh. trace back its history, ns far as the refuse heaps 

Mcmlru, . . . . Bkah. I Ghuraike, . Tr. INDUS, of Denmark and the pile folks of the Swiss lakes, 
Hunatta, AUar, . . Hind. Voravena, . „ or, what is still more suggestive, the represonta- 

lian men du, . . Ravi. > Shumshail, . „ tions on the Egyptian temples and tombs, the 

A handsome small evergreen shrub, well suited great fact is irresistible, that man and the dog 
for hedges, for which it is often used, and gene- have shared each other's company for possibly a 
rally called bog myrtle. — Roxh.; Stewart. longer period than any other creatures; and 

DODONEA VISCOSA. Linn. Common on the whether the attachment at first was gradual or 


Mendru, . . . 
Hanatta, AUar, . 
lian men du, 


. Rkah. 
. Hind. 
. Ravi. 


j Ghuraike, 

[ Voravena, 
Shumshail, 


. Tr. Indus. 


A handsome small evergreen shrub, well suited 
for hedges, for which it is often used, and gene- 
rally called bog myrtle. — Roxh.; Stewart. 
DODONEA VISCOSA. Linn. Common on the 


Neilghcrries and Paiijab ; wood clastic, and useful not, it has now, at least as for as the brute is con- 
for tool handles. — M*Ivor; Von Mueller. cenied, become instinctive. Moreover, when we 

DODUGA. Tel. V A wood of tlio Northern think of the vast periods embraced by the Egyp- 
Circars. tian monuments of autiquity, and the time it must 

DOFLA, a tribe occupying the liills forming the have taken to develope even one variety from the 
northern boundary of Assam. In one of their feral stock, and note the foxhound or the turn- 
districts, tliat of the Char Dwar, or Four Marches, spit of 4500 to 6000 years ago, it may well be 
no less than 180 petty chiefs arc said to hold conce<led that tlie dog, of all four-foot^ beasts, 
authority in the Dofla villages. The tribes on the has a claim to man's kindness and protection. The 
northern Assam frontier are found iu the following dog is mentioned forty times in the Hebrew Scrip- 
order along the hills, viz. Aka, Abor, Dofla, turcs, but always in terms of aversion. In the 
Miri, and Mishmi; next to them is the Butcab. present day, Bedouins Cherish their dogs. Except 
Tlie Dofla country extends from the hill course of at Medina, tliey are met with everywhere in Arabia 
the Sundri river to the Bhoroli river, comprising and Syria, are of the fierce Turkoman breed, the 
the hills to the north of Chedwar in the Laklum- shepherd dog, the bazar dog, and the Macedonian 
pur, and of Naodwar in the Tezpur district. greyhound, and are almost os mucli cherished as by 

Bangni, the term in their language to signify Europeans ; and, whether a wretclietl mongrel, or 
a man, is the only designation they give them- belonging to one of the pure breeds, a dog is the 
Helves. During the latter days of the declining fierce companion of the wandering Turkoman, with 
Alioni suzerainty, several attempts were made its long cars and winter coating of long soft hair. 


pur, and of Naodwar in the Tezpur district. 

Bangni, the term in their language U) sipify 
a man, is tko only designation they give tneni- 


to check the Dofla atrocities ; and on one occasion, 
raja Qourinath Singh is said to have marched an 


The shepherd dog is not inferior to that of Europe 
in any rosi>ect. There is also the town or bazar dog. 


unny into their hills for the express purpose of besides crosses of the dog and wolf and the dog and 
chastisiiig them, and several thousand Doflas fox. Dogs are generally the only sentinels of every 
wore taken DrisonerB and brought down to the Bedouin encampment ; and the Macedonian grey- 

. . * . ... ... . :]> 1 .. *xt. I 1 Xl... ..ai.n1 nyl.lii-Crvn n liA.uIr 


plains, file raja obliged them to dig a canal, with hound, with the usual addition of a hawk wreh^ 
the view of draining off the large and unwholc- near the entrance of the tent, fonnspartof the suite 
some morasses that still exist in mabal Kollong- of a shaikh or other chief throughout most parts 
pur- but the greater portion of them are said to of Arabia. This animal is about the height of a 
have perished? and the task assigned to them full-sized Englisli greyhound, but rather stouter ; 
ri*main^ unaccomplished. They are in com- he is deep-chested, has long smooth hair of a red 
muuication with the Tibetans, and possess many colour, and a tail iimrly as much feathered as that 
articles of Tibetan or Ohincse manufacture, of on Irish setter. His speed does not quite ^ual 


^riicy have a Mongolian type of physiognomy 


; ! that of the highest bn 
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but he keeps it up so much longer, that he is fact, for the story arose out of a casual remark 
tolerably certain of running down the fleetest which one Bhil made to another in my hearing, 
gazelle. as we were passing a certain large tree (with a 

The wild dog is the Cuoii rutilans of natural- straight stump about five yards high before the 
ists. They are to bo found in packs throughout branches began, up which a tiger had jumped). 
Ceylon, British India, and Malayana, the Himalaya Perhaps these dogs hunt the tiger for poaching on 
and Tibet, and each of the races bos a name for their deer ; or it may bo only the old antipathy 
it, mostly meaning wild dog. Wild dogs do between cat and dog on a large scale.’ 
not bark, — they only whine, howl, and growl. Mr. Arthur Grote, C.S., sent to the Bengal 
The Himalayan wild dog, when taken young, is Asiatic Society from Chaibasa, Central India, the 
easily tamed ; and this rule would seem to hold skins and skeletons of a mature female and male 
good with the wild races of other countries ; in- half-grown, of the ordinary wild dog, so called, 
deed, although not generally acknowledged, the of British India. These animals are specifically 
wolf, jackid, and hyseua get much attached to man, identical with a particularly fine living adult male 
if carefully reared and treated with kindness. The sent down from Upper Assam ; and this appears 
Bemi-domesticated dogs, in common with the wild to be tlie ordinary Mjccies alike of the Himalaya 
species, have erect ears, and this would seem to and of Central and S. India, Cauia Dukhunensis, 
become more pronounced the nearer they assimi- Si/krs, and C primaevus, Hodgson; and a Malayan 
late to the latter. This circumstance has been specimen in that museum, which was supposed to 
noted in respect to domesticated sheep, goats, etc., be 0. Suinatreiii^is, Jlnrdwickc^ differe<l only in the 
when left more or less to shift for themselves, as conaideraldy deeper tint of its rufous colouring, 
is apparent on the Himalayas and Alps. The Vakhan Hog is a breed from Chitral. It 

In the Nepal hills, the dhole or wild dog arc bears a strong resemblance to the Scotch collie, 
found in packs, varying from 60 to 200, and the They liave long ears, a busliy tail, and a body 
havoc committed by them among the flocks of more calculate(l for swiftness than strength. The 
sheep and hill ciittle is incredible. Their destruc- colours are black, reddish-brown, or mottled, 
tion of deer also is immense, and their mode of The I/dl Dogs are covered with black avooI, 

hunting mav be worthy of mention. In size the wliich form.s an article of tralbc. They arc large, 

wild dog is little larger than the common jackal and ferocious to strangers, but arc useful assheep- 
of India, but longer in the body, and possessing dog.s, and are ju’ovkled with an iron collar to secure 
much greiiter power, with a very formidable set the (log from a leopard’s teeth, 
of jaws. Colour, a rich reddish-brown, with The Tdictan Mastiff is large, strong, with a 

scenting qualities of the highest order. Ii^oon shaggy coat. It is very fierce, well adapted to 
after nightfall the pack assemble at a given cry, defend flueks against robbers or beiists of })rey ; it 
when they disperse in thrcca and fours in search is 8ubje(jt to by dn phobia. It has a tan-coloured 
of game. Tlie first party that hit off tlie trad, supia-orbital stripe. 

0 }xjn, when the whole pack rush to them, ancl Tlie Shikari Dog of Kainaon is very like the 

when all are as-seuibled, fasten to the trail and off pariah dog of the plains. 

they go. The deer soon become alarmed and The Jhajs of h ana war are of a hirge ferocious 
double, when the pack immediately tell off in breed, resembling wild beasts in their nature ; 
parties, each ono rushing to the different pas.so8 they are covered with black wool, and are very 
for which deer are known to make ; and on the averse to strangers, whom they often bite and 
deer attempting to pass cither, it is iimncdiately U'ar in a most shocking manner; they arc generally 
seized by tlie pm ty, who utter a simultaneous cry, chain(*d during the day, otherwise it would bo 
and the whole pack tlien rush in, and the deer is ! dangerous to apjiroach a village. The fleece, 
at once devoured. Fresh game is next sought, j especially of the young ones, is almost ei^ual to 
and ill the same way destroyed ; and tliis Bpccics ! shawl wool. 

of hunting id continued according to the size of the I The breed of liischur, in the Himalaya, is 
pack, till all tlieir anpetitts are appeased, when j noted fur its size and liardihood. The finest dogs 
they retire to their almost inuccesaible. f(Lstnes.se8 ' of this breed bear a considerable rt'semblance 
in the rocks, and remain for three or four days, to a mastiff, but retain a good diMil of the cur. 
until hunger again drives them forth on auotlier Their colour in general is black and white, with a 
excursion. From their destructive qualities, the b tile red occasionally ; their hair is luug and thi(;k, 
wild dogs hardly ever remain longer than a month j and the tail long ami bushy, curling U]) behind ; 
in the same locality, having in that time cffectu- i their head is somewhat long and pointed, like the 
ally scared away all the deer for miles round. i common shopherd’a dog. They are often very 
Cantaiu Smitli never knew them to attack man, ; fierce, and .sometimes attrJn a considcrablo size, 
and even when severely wounded, they will only | but arc seldom so large as a full-sized mastiff, 
snap after the manner of a wounded jackal. When ; I'hesc animals arc furnished with a down under 
deer are not procurable, they will attack even bears, their long shaggy hair, which is as fine and soft jis 
Wild dogs differ slightly in appearance. They shawl wool ; this comes off easily in warm weather, 
are ‘ the most detennined enemies of the tiger, and is regularly shed with the hair. Every animal 
hunting him whenever they meet with him/ ‘ I is similarly furnished in this cold country. The 
have been assured,’ remarks Lieutenant Kice, *by natives use these as sheep-dogs, in the same way 
Bhils, that they have sometimes seen a tiger kept os those of other countries, and also for hunting 
prisoner up a large tree, with a pack of these dogs all sorts of game, even birds, which tliey tire out in 
hanging around liim, when on no other occasion flying ; and some were valued at a very high price, 
would a tiger attempt to save lujuself by climbing From a genealogical table in tbe ihicyclo- 
trees. On the approach of the men the wild dom psedia firitannica, it appears that the common 
dispersed, when the jumped down and gladly Turkish dog is the parent stock of most others 
made his (jscape. This I firmly believe to be a known in Europe. 
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The Greyhound of Bamian is fleet. It bas long 
shaggy hair on the legs and body. The Persian 
greyhound haa a fringe of soft silky hair on the 
ears. 

The dog which is known in Hongal by the name 
of the Nepal is, properly sj^caking, a native 
of the Upper and Ix)wer Tibets, whence it is usually 
brought to Nepal. It is a fierce and surly creature, 
about the size of an English Newfoundland, and 
covered with thick long hair. It is reckon^ to 
be a good watch-dog, and never to sleep at night. 

Amongst the Hindus of India and the Indian 
Mahornedans, the dog is regarded as an unclean 
animal. With the Cree, Ojibbeway, Swampy, and 
Sioux, the dog was supposed to be the most ac- 
ceptable sacrifice to the offended deities, five dogs 
being the common number for a propitiatory 
offering. The unclaimed dogs of Bombay, Egypt, 
Mecca, and Constantinople are a sad nuisance, 
and even in Bombay, being protected and fe<\ but 
not houscHl, by the Karsee inhabitants, ns well as 
by Hiudua. An expiring Parsoo re<piirea the 
prejsence of a dog, in furtherance of his departing 
soul, and, after the Sag-did or dog-look, the ex- 
posed lx)dy is speedily consigned to the Tower of 
Silence. In Rangoon, pariah dogs infest the town. 
The greatest number of dogs ore found near the 
Kyouiigs. 

Dogs are eaten in China, at Zanzibar, in 
Australia, and the Pacific. In China there are 
restaurants both for dogs’ and cats’ flesh. 

Dog-skin is thin, but tough, and makes good 
leather. Of late years horse leather takes its 
place for thin dress shoes. Most of the dog-skin 
gloves are really made of lamb-skin. 

Dogs in the Pacific Islands are fed on cocoa- 
nuts. — MacGregor ; Darwin\^ \'a7'tatwn of Ainmals 
and Plafits ; Jerdon's Mammalia ; Smith's Nepal; 
Jour. Soc. of Ben.y November 185G ; Gcrai'd's 
Kanawar ; Prnser^s Himalaya Afts. p. 354 ; Jlohui^ 
son's Travels^ ii. p. 35G ; Gray^ ii. pp. 75, 7 G. See 
Can is. 

DOGAR, also Dogra, a predatory and pastoral 
race scattered over various tracts of the N-W. of 
Hindustan. There arc a few in Hansi, bonain, 
and Firozpur, which latter place, together with a 
considerable tract along the bank of the Sutlej, 
they held for a long time during the 18th century 
in almost undisputed sovereignty. Their occupa- 
tion was divided between pasture and plunder. 
They are Mahomedans, and state that they were 
originally Chauhan Rajputs ; but the Kaim Khaiu 
ana other converted Chauhan of those parts will 
not acknowledge the fraternity, asserting that 
Dogar were nothing but Jats and Gujars. Dogars 
are held in no consideration by their neighbours, 
but in former times they were much dreaded on 
account of their predatory habits, which a civilised 
neighbourhood and a strong government compel 
them now unwillingly to relinquish. Their per- 
sonal appearance is in their favour : they are a 
tall and muscular race, and are generally remark- 
able for having large aquiline n(^s. Members ot 


the Dogar race atUin^ distinction first as feuda- 
torics of lUnjit Singh, ftnd later as allies of the 
British. The raja of Jamu and Kashmir is a 
Dogar. They use as a written character a modi- 
fication of Se Nagari, to which the term Dogn 
has been given. — Elliot's Snpp Gloss.; Ctm. 

DOGBANES, the Apocvnace®, or do bane 
tribe of plants, are trees and shrubs, of which the 


oleander is a conspicuous example. Some arc 
herbaceous, as in the case of the vinca or peri- 
winkle, a climbing plant with trailing twigs. The 
Neriiim pi.scidium of Roxburgh is common in the 
Khasay.. or Hylhot mountains, and there called 
echalat. It is an extensive perennial climber. 
Its bark contains a large quantity of fibre, which 
the natives use for the same purposes as hemp. 
Dr. Roxburgh, in steeping some of the young 
shoots in a fish-pond, in order to facilitate tiie 
removal of the bark, and to clean the fibres, 
found that many, if not all the fish, were killed. 
Hence the spc^cific name which he applied. T>r 
Wight formed the plant into a new genus, Kchal- 
tum . — Fi Ind. ii, p. 7. 

DOG- FLY, the zitnb of Abyssinia. 

DOG’S TONGUE KISH is shaped like the sole. 
It attaches itself to the bottoms of boats, and 
makes a sonorous noise, which is more musical 
when several arc stuck to the si.me plank and act 
in concert. — Bowring's Siam^ i. p. 11. 

DOH, a name in Java for the horsehair- like 
fibre of the eju or gomuti palm, the Arenga 
saccharifera, Lahill.— Simmonds. 

DOHAD/ . Hind. A term which usually signi- 
fies the desire or longing of a pregnant woman, to 
which Jic Hindus attach as much importance os 
do the nations of Europe. 

DOIIAGUN. Amongst the Hindus, Sohagun is 
a woman who becomes sati previous to her lord’s 
death ; Oohagun, one who follows him after 
dcatli. 

DO-IIAimiA. Hind. A well with two wheels. 

DOING NAK, a hill race in Arakan, on the 
upper waters of the Mayu river. They are 
Buddhists ; tlieir language is a corrupt Bengali, 
and they call themseivea Khoim banago. They 
arc a branch of tb (3 Chukrna, and appear also to 
have been eiidogamous. Captain Lcjwin mentions 
that they abandoned the parent stem during the 
chiefship of Janbakhsh Khan, about 1782. 3 ho 
reason of thi.s split was a di.sagreenicnt on the 
subject of marriages. The chief passed an order 
that the Doing Nak should interraany with the 
tribe in general. This vv.'ia contrary to ancient 
custom, and caused discontent, and eventually a 
break in the tribe. — Lemhi's Hill Tracts oj 
Chittagong^ p. G5 ; Ral]lcs' llidory of Java.^ i. p. 
,‘128 ; Luhhock, Grig. Civil, p. 103. 

DOI-FHORYA. Maiiu. The name of a class 
of importunate Hindu mendicants, who knock 
their heads against stones to enforce compliance 
with their demands ; hence any importunate 
petitioner. 

DOJA. Tiijet. An ingot of silver, stamped, 
current on the hills for 20 rupees. 

DOKA. Hind.? A tree of Ohutia Nagpur, 
with a hard rod timber. — Cai Cat, Ex. 

DOKAD DAR, a pattern in a Kashmir shawl. 
Dokb, a Central Asian cotton fabric. 

DOKH. Hind. A cut- and- thrust sword of 
Hindustan. 

DOKHMA or Dakhrna, or Tower of Silence, the 
place for depositing the dead of the k’arsee race. 
The dokhma has a deep well, surrounded by a 
platform with channels converging to the well. 
The body is laid on a partition of the platform, 
and the fluids resulting from its decomposition 
flow along the channels into the well ; but after 
a time the reronauts of bones ore also swept 
into that excavation. The word is also said to be 
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the name applied to tlie fire temples of the aucieut 
fire-worshippers overhanging the Caspian Sea. 

DOKHTAR. P£RS, A daughter. It is pro- 
nounced much 'the same as that word is in Scot- 
land. It is from the Sanskrit Dubitri, one who 
milks the cow, a milkmaid. 

DOKOA, a pigmy African race described by Dr. 
Krapf, 4 feet high. They are said to pray with 
feet in the air and their head on the ground, and 
eat snakes, ants, mice. 

DOK-PA-CHU, the river of the Dokpa. Lieut 
Strachey found the Dokpa the chief salt-carriers. 

DOKRA, a low caste of Singhbum. 

DOL, in Bengal a social section of high-caste 
Hindus, each presided over by a Dolapati, who 
con summon the section together on marriage 
and death festivals. 

pOL, in Persian, also Dol-dolab and Dolaba, a 
revolving wheel of buckets for drawing water, 
4 usually called a Persian wheel, and such as is 
used in dredging machines. In Urdu, Dol is 
written either with the Persian or Hindi D ; and 
is also a vessel for drawing water ; a leathern 
bucket — Elliot, 

DOLA, in Yemen, is a government officer much 
such another as a pacha in Turkey, only acting 
upon a narrower stage. — Niehuhr*s Tr, ii. p. 85. 

DOLA. Hind. From Doola, to swing ; a swing, 
Dola-Jatra, the swing festival held on tlie full 
moon of Phalgun (March — April) in honour of 
Krishna, when figures of Kri^na and Itadha are 
swung in an ornamented swing. 

DOLA. Hind. A Mahomedan woman of 
inferior rank, married to a man of superior rank. 
She takes a lower place than a wife of equal 
station, and is earned to her husband's liome 
without any ceremonial or procession. 

DOLA. Hind. Bier, Dola mnka, the war bier. 

DOLDRUMS, a tenn given by seamen to the 
zone or girdle of the equatorial calms, lying 
between the N.E. and S.W. trade winds. Here 
long calms alternate with dreadful storms. Be- 
sides being a region of calms and bafiling winds, 
it is a region noted for its rains and clouds, which 
make it one of tlie most oppressive and disagree- 
uhlc places at sea. The ships from Europe for India 
and Australia have to cross it. They are often 
haffied in it for two or three weeks ; then the 
diildicn and the passengers wIjo arc of delicate 
health suffer most. It is a friglitful graveyaDl on 
the wayside to those Eastern lands. — Maury's 
i'hys. (icog. p. 175. 

DOLI. Hind. Grounds and lioimes esf-abhshed 
hy Hindu roligioiia bodies in towns. 

DOLKHIOS, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Fabaccto, or the bean tribe. 
About thirty-two species of Dolichos ore well 
known. Cattle eat the straiv of D. piiosus, the 
Takuii-knlay of Bengal. D, julosus, with downy 
Jeavea and pods, abounds in Teuasscrim. Several 
varieties of D. Sinensis arc cultivate<l, and D. 
imifiorup, the common horse gmm plant, is grown 
in many parts of India. 

DOLICHOS CATJANG. Rvxk 

D. SinensiB, rar, orthocarjuis, 

, . . . Bkno. I .... I 

Vndauunny, . . . CAN. ! MuBendi. . . MALiiiAi.. | 

K ur»ou pyroo, . . ,, j Lanuiida, , . . ;>anmk. j 

H<’d gram, . , , Knc. i I.ceinu\,. , . . jSinuh. ( 

SiMidT fruited dolichoM, ,, j Karaniiuii, . , . Taai. i 

OlMua, .... (iuj. j Dantu j>e«alc, . , , TfcL. 

Lubeh, .... Hind. ! Bobra boharbi, . . 

9( 


A valuable x>ulse, prized in India *, it is cultivated 
in Portugal. D. Sinensis has six varieties, dis- 
tinguished by their white, brown, and black weeds, 
— Icucospermus, pha'.os|>ermus,and melanospermus 
Ainslie^ p. 237 ; Itoxh, iii. 308. See D. Sinensis. 
DOLICHOS FALCATUS. KUiu. 

Its inunge tige, . . Tel. j Verri ulvs, .... Tbu 
C ommon in hedges, thickets, etc., where the 
soil is rich and moist. Flowers during the cold 
season. The tuberous roots are cut by the natives 
into the form of beads, and strung and worn 
round the neck to cure purging in children. — 
Roxb. iii. 311. 

DOLICHOS GLUTINOSUS. Itoxh. 

Qlyciiie visoosa, Both. j Rhynohoaia viBoosa, JD,C, 
Shim batrajee, . . Beno. Kara kandi, . . . Tsl. 
Erra chikkudu, . Tel. Niigu ehikkadu, . . „ 

Karu chikkadu, . „ 

Grows all over India, and has largish yellow 
fiowers ; differs but little from D. iomentosa. 
DOLICHOS PILOSUS. Roxb. 

Tau bai BunM. | Takuri kulay, . . Hind. 

Grows over all India. Cattle eat the straw. — 
Roxb, iii. 312. 

DOLICHOS SINENSIS. Linn, 

• eccremocarpuB. /9 orthocarpus 

IcucoBpormus. phoiospcrmns. 

$0 phteoapomiuB. yy melanoapennub. 

Burbuti, .... Beno . Obota harwanb, . Panj 
C howlee, .... DuKH. Kawangan, . . , SimIaA. 

Olheah, . . . , Egyit. Chaunro,. . . . SiND. 
Lobia, . . Hind,, Pkus. Wanduru mse, . . SiNOH. 
Kawan, . . Jalandhak. Karamani ; Bubbarlu, Tau. 
Kaongi, . . . Kakgiia. Ala-chandala ; Ahtonda, „ 
Pam, .... Maleal. 

The varieties of this commonly-cultivated species 
have white, brown, and black seeda The section 
cccremocarpns is D. Sinensis, D.C., the D. sesqui- 
edalis of Linn. The orthocarpus is the D. Tranque- 
ariensis of Jacquemont, D. catjang of Roxburgh. 
This bean is sown at the commencement of the 
rains; it has a very long and slender pod, and 
eaten as French beans. The beau itself is small, 
and those Yvith white seeds are esteemed the beat. 
Moibturc, .... 12*44 Fatty or oily matter, l'4l 

Nitrogenous matter, 24 00 Minenil constituents 

Starchy „ 59*02 (ash), 3*13 

DOLICHOS TRANQUEBAlilENSIS Jacg, 

D. Sinensis, var, orthocaij|)US. 

Iifibeh ko plialli, . Dukh. I Pytun-kai, . . Tam. 

liajaniasha, . . Sansk. | PeBula-kaia, . . . TEb. 

This is a long, slender, pleasant-tasted legume, 
not unlike the French bean both iu apfKJaranco 
and natural qualities. There is a larger variety 
of it, called in Tamil, Perum pytun'^ ^^l, lu 
Dukhani, Suffaid lobeh ke phalli ; in Telugii, 
Dantoo pesala-kaia, and in Sanskrit, Sveta raja- 
masha. — p. 244. 

DOLICHOS UKTFLOKUS. Lam. 

D. biiloruB, Roxb, 

Koiong ; Rawan, . Beas. j Barat ; Botang, . Pakj„ 
Kultho kullc ; Kulti, Ben. | Guar, ..... „ 

Hurali, .... Can. Kolutha ; Culutii, Sannk. 
Kalatt ; Kulat, . Chen. Kult ; Kolt, Ravi, Sutlej. 

MadraM gram ; Oram, Kng. Gagli, ,, 

Horae gram, ,, Kollu, .... Tam. 

Kulti, Hind., Mahu Ulavallu; Ulava, Tbi. 
MutKtra ; Maodiri, ALil. 

It is used in S, India for cattle and is the 
common food for bfirsea in the south iirn part of 
the Ftidusahi. li ia a very pleasant- tasted pulse, 
and ia used by the poorer classes as an article of 
diet in curries. It is grown in fields after the 
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rfthiB. When given to liorseB, it must first be 
boiled ; they soon become very foud of it, and 
keep in as good condition as upon any other grain. 
Moisture, . . . .11*40 Fatty or oily matter, 0*81 
Nitrogenous matter, 23*25 Mineral constituents 
Starchy „ 61*43 (ash), 31 

It $8 commonly cultivated for its pulse up to 
7000 feet or more in the Himalaya, and is largely 
grown in the Peninsula of India. It produces 
about sixty-fold in a good soil and favourable 
season. One variety hiis grey seeds ; the seeds of 
another variety, melanospermus, are jet black. 
Both varieties of seed arc used to feed cattle, and 
as food of man in times of scarcity. Cattle eat 
the straw. 

lu Oil, 

McocoIa gram oil, , Eng. I Varoosanigaloo nuna, Tkl. 
Yarcadalai yennai, Tam. | 

is a pale yellow clear oil. The variety employed 
for oil has nearly white seeds. — Uoxh. ; Votg ^ , J. 
L, Stewart ; Ainslie, p. 288. 

DOLL, properly I)al. Hind. A name of 
the pulses, Cajonua Indicus or pigeon pea, and 
Phaseolufl aureus ; largely used as food. 

DOLLAR, a coin current in the United States 
of America, parts of South America, the Eastern 
Archipelago, China, and some of the states of con- 
tinental Europe. It is usually the largest silver 
coin of a country. The American dollar is divided 
into 100 cents, and is valued at about 48. 2d. 
There are Sicilian, Austrian, and Spanish dollars, 
which are estimated according to their weights 
and finencs-s. 

In the Archipelago, the dollar coins of the 
highest value arc what are called ‘ Pillar dollars,’ 
from two pillars, supposed to represent the l^illars 
of Hercules, which are stampea on the reverse of 
the coins of Carolus iii. and iv. The coinage of 
the independent states of South America, and 
even those of Ferdinand vii. of Spain, arc only 
current at a considerable discount. Almost the 
entire exportable produce of Aoheen and the 
Pedier coasts is raised by the Batta and other 
nations of the interior, who sell it to the Malays j 
of the coast, who again resell it to strangers. 
'J'lic Battii, like many other of the brown-corn - 
plexioned tribes of the Archipelago, have a singular 
custom of melting down the precious metals they 
obtain ijito circular plates, which are connected 
witli their religions. The Pillar dollars, probably 
owing to the superior purity of the metal, are 
more easdy meltca down than the jMexican dollars ! 

'‘d* I . a b .* I- iM'i. : 


Arthur’s quoit or coetan, near Criocieth, Lauyon 
quoit and Chun quoit and others in (Domwall, 
Stanton Drew quoit in Somersetshire, the Kitts- 
koty or quoit near Maidstone, and the Coity-y- 
enroc in GueTusey, all of them circles of upright 
stones. Professor Sven Nilsson (On the Stone 
Age, p. 159) defines the English cromlech as 
synonymous to the French dolmen, the Scandi- 
navian dbs, and the dyss of Denmark, consisting of 
one large block of stone, supported by some three 
to five stones arranged in a ring, and intended to 
contain one corpse only, several of these dorsar 
being sometimes enclosed in circles of riJsed 
stones. Following, however, the nomenclature 
pjiven by the late Dr. Lukis, we cannot be far wrong 
m assigning the word cromlech to all elaborate 
megalithic structures of one or more chambers, 
in which category he passage graves may be 
included. The dolmen (Dol, a table, Moen, a stone) 
is, aa its name implies, of different structure. The 
cromlechs of Jersey and. the a^acent islands 
paruike of the character of the French grottes 
aux fdes, the fairy's grotto, as well as the Gang- 
rifter, the gallery tombs of the Swedes, the 
jettestuer or chamWed tumuli of the Danes, and 
the German Hunenbetten. In China, the cham- 
bered tumuli associated with megalithic avenues 
have attained their greatest development. The 
great tomb (t])(3 Ling or resting-place of Yung Lo 
of the Ming dynasty), 80 miles from Pekin, con- 
sists of an enormous mound or earth barrow 
covered with trees, and surrounded by a wall a 
mile in circumference. In the centre of the 
mound is a stone chamber containing the sarco- 
phagus, in which is the corpse. This chamber or 
vault is approached by an arched tunnel, the 
entrance to which is bricked up. This enti^ce 
is approached by a paved causeway, passing 
through numerous arches, galleries, courts, and 
halls of sacrifice, and through a loqg avenue of 
colossal marble figures, sixteen pairs of wolves, 
kcliiiB, lions, horses, camels, elephants, and twelve 
pairs of warriors, priests, and civil officers. 

There was a fine celled dolmen formerly existing 
near Nidi-mund, on the Neilgherries, and through- 
out the Belgaum and Kaladgi collectorates arc 
scattered groups of dolmeoa, formed of largo 
rough slate set ou edge, with a huge cap-stone 
laid over them. Maiiiy of these are to be seen to 
the S.W. of Kouur, in the Belgaum coUcctorato. 
A dolmen was discovered m (bijerat, Barrows 
orviv in Zorupiir. riprigli ^uonuiuental stones 


unable produ.,. d**.. 

who visit tOc west coiist therefore bit upon the 
system of melting down the Mexican dollars in 
the United States, and coiniug them into Pillar 
dollars, so that an equalizfition in the value of 
these coins is likely soon to take place ; but os the 
Batta require tlie dollars almost solely for the 
purpose of melting down, it may be doubted 
whether this new system may not materially affect 
the production of exportable articles. — Simniondi' 
J)u't. 

DOLMEN, a Uble stone used by ancient races 
as a sepulchral monument. The British apply 
the word cromlech to widely different atructures. 
Its true meaning is a circle of upright stones, like 
the ‘Hurlers’ and ^Nine Maidens' in Cornwall. 
The cromlech of the British antiquarian is the 
name as the Welsh and English ‘quoit,’ such as 


A'ivOROCL.f j.Af a, fKC\ 

Dhup. l>hupa, . I^anjaii. j The 

Gugal, . . . Hutlej. j Fokhar-mul, . PanJAB. 

A plant not uncommon from the Sutlej up lo 
the Indus, at from 10,600 to 18,000 feet, often 
growing on the crests of ridges. The odorous 
root is locally used as incense offered at shrines 
and to rajas, and the fiowera also are placed in 
temples on the Sutlej. — Dr, J, L. Stewart. 

DOLOM ITE. liwah-ju-shih, Chin. The Chinese 
make vessels out of their dolomitea It is also 
used medicinally internally. Dolomite is a mag- 
nesian limestone, used for building and for litho- 
graphic stouts. — Smith. 

IIOLPHIN. This name is applied by southern- 
guing sailors both to the briliiani Coryphsana 
hippuxis, Linn , the Dorado or Dolphin proj^r, of a 
brmiant blue or purple, and to the Delpninus or 
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DO-LUNGI. 


DONDRA HEAD. 


Porpeae. Tbo Corypbajna hipparin arc caagbt in 16-126; Buchanan^ Eastern India; Elliot; 
tlie Gulf of Arabia (Bennett, * L p. 8). When iJalton^ Eth. 

swimining about it is of a brilliant olue or purple, DO-MALA. Hikd. A large well^ furniahed 
gleaming with a metallic lustre on every change with a double * harth ’ or Persian wheel, 
of reflected light, and varying in intensity accord- DO-MAT. Hind. Soil, part clay and part 
in^ to the degree of illumination and shade. On sand, hence the name * two-eai*ths,’ Do-mat 
being captured, the changes of its tints are most DOME A, Dombar, or Domar, an athlete, rope- 
lovely: Uie bright purple and golden yellow hues dancer, or gymnast, known in the sonth of India 
change to a Imlliant silvery tint, varying back as the KoUati or Khelati. The young women are 
a^in into the original colours of purple ard gold, models of physical strength ; they are not restrained 
Tm play of colours continues for some time, and from intercourse for money. They are in small 
then set^ to a didl leaden hue. The Delphinus clans in the centre and south of the Peninsula of 
Peronii is very rare, and confined to the confines India. 

of the Antarctic Ocean, S. of Cape Horn. — G, DOMBA GASS. SiNon. Oalophyllum ino- 
Iknnett^ i. pp. 8. 20. phyllum, L, Domba-keer.a is C. Moonii, W, 

DO-LUmil of Jalandhar, a fine double lungi or Domba oil, a fragrant fixed oil obtained from the 
scarf. seeds of the Alexandrian laurel, 0. inophyllum. 

DOM or Hali. In the great belt of forest land It is used for burning and for medicinal purposes, 
intervening between the mountains and the plains, C. inophyllum has a soft, coarse, open-grained, 
are several tribes. One of these, the Dom of the light wood, bearing a strong resemblance 
N.W. Provinces, is generally regarded as a to inferior Honduras mahogany, takes a good 
remnant of the original stock which the intruding polish, and presents a pretty curled pattern; 
Aryans displaced. The huts of the Dom HaS perhaps not a very durable wood, at all events in 
are on a low range, and the Dom are hereditary its native country. — Ex. 1861. 
bondsmen to the Rajputs. They are supposed to DOMBEYA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
be the same os the Bom of the Sautal bills, and natural order Sterculiaceie, inhabiting the East 
the Dumi, still a well-defined tribe in sub- Indies, and the Isles of France, Bourbon, and 
Himalayan Nepal. Besides the Doin of Garhwal, Madagascar. The bark of D. spectabilis is made 
in the N.W. Provinces, there are wandering and into ropes in Madagascar. D. angulata. Car., 
wild tribes, named Bhur, Dainak, Kan jar, Kum- is the D. tiliajfolia, Jloxh. It is a shrub, native of 
boh, Na^, ^ussi, Gond, the Tharu in the Terai, Bourbon, with rose-coloured flowers like those of 
<||[id the Pasi in Oudh. In Oudh the Dom is a the common oleander, leaves cordate ; flowers in 
sweeper, carries away the dead, is often a corymbs, of a pretty rose colour. D, palmata, 
musician, and his wife the Domini, an actress who C’ar., a shrub; leaves palmate, resembling the 
performs in the private apartments of women, common castor-oil plant. Flowers, in large ter- 
In Kamaou in nAv'. Iiulia, the Dom is engaged miual corymbs, rose-coloured, appear in September 
in bosket-making and wicker-work. They have and October. D. tornentosa is a small tree with 
dark, almost black skins, and crisp curly hair. The rose-coloured flowers. — Ertg. Cyc.; Riddell; Roxb. 
Dom is now dwelling amongst the general popu- DOME, in architecture, is generally in use for 
lotion in the north of India, imder the Himalaya, tombs of the Indian Mabom^ans. The ceilings 
and in the Kamaon hills. The Dom were once a and domes of Hindu and Jain temples are some- 
considerable tribe, and are still a numerous helot times of singular excellence of execution. In the 
section of the population, being in fact tbo only western side of India, the cusped arch and the 
inferior class, and ordinary labourer as well as dome characterize the Mahomedan style of archi- 
artisans, and, with theGhasi, in the labour market tecture, but that of Ahmadabad and that of the 
of Northern India take the place of the Mang, Bijapur buildings present points of difference. 
Mhar, Dher, and Pariali of the south of India, and Perforated stonework occurs in old Hindu build- 
are rope, fan, basket, and mat makers. Tradition ings, but spcciraens remarkable for the variety of 
fixes toe country of the Do'rn to the north of the beautiful at«ign are chiefly to be found in the 
Gogra, touching the Bhur on tho east, in the Mahomedan works of the 15th and following 
vicinity of the Rohini. Several old forts testify centuries at Ahmadabad and Aurangabad, 
to their former importance, and still retain the DOMETT, a thin kind of flannel, of which the 
names of their founders, as for instance Domdiah weft is of wool, tho warp of cotton. — Faulkner. 
and Domungurh. Raingiirh and Suhunkoto on DON, D., a botanist, author of the Prodromus 
the Rohini are also Dom forts. Buchanan con- and Flora Nepalensis. 

siders that the Dom are the same as the Dom DON. Hind. A clod-crusher drawn by two 

Kutur (Domtikar) ; also that the Dom expelled bullocks ; the driver stands on the implement 

the Tharu, and were afterwards expelled by the when working it. The kulu is used after the 
Bhur. There are several Dom or Domra tribes clod-crusher for levelling tho ground, and, with 
scattered over the western districts of Oudh, and the scarifier removed, it is used for covering the 
in Bundelkhand and Saugor. The Mirasi Dorn seed after it is drilled in. The kuri is a drill 
are Mahomedans descended from Bbat, and ore used in rice cultivation, 
perhaps more generally known by the name of DONA. Hind. A leaf folded up as a cup. 

Mirasi and Puk’hawuj. The name of Mirasi is DONABEW, a town in Pegu, taken by the 

abbreviated into Mir ; and thus the Mir of the British 2d April 1825. 

Kala Nuddi, after whom Mirapur is called, having DONDRA HEAD, the most southern point in 
assumed this distinguished title, are frequently Ceylon, is in lat. 5® 55' N., long. 38' 40" E. 
able to conceal the truth of their being really It is low and projecting, and covered with cocoa- 
descended from the Mirasi Soorkh. Domang, a nut trees. Extensive ruins are still on it of an 
low - caste race in Kanawar, the same as the ancient and once celebrated temple, which was 
Dom of Kamaon. — Wilson; Latham; Campbell^ sacked and destroyed by the Portuguese in 1587. 
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DONDU. 

DONDU. Hind. Tubes of the corolla of the 
Nyctauthes arbor-tristis. 

DONG. Bhot. The wild yak of Tibet, the 
fiercest of all known ruminautfl. It will rarely 
allow a man to escape alive if it can come up 
with him. It is generally hunted on horseback, 
great aim being to detach one from tho herd. 
It anects open gmssy places, and goes in large 
herds. Its favourite pasturages being ascertained, 
in the midst of these the hunters, who are on foot, 
throw up circular enclosures of stone a few yards 
apart, the hunter taking up a position in one of 
them. When a dong is within shot, the hunter, 
having fired at him, instantly quits his enclosure 
for another ; for as soon as the animal hears the 
shot, whether he has been hit or not, he, guided 
by tho smoke of the discharge, rushes furiously 
on the enclosure, and commences knocking it to 
pieces. When the hunter gets another shot at 
him, he retires again from his shelter to a fresh 
enclosure, and so on till he has killed his gjime. 
The ordinary size of the dong is four times that 
of the domestic yak ; it is black all over, having 
occasionally a white streak in the forehead. The 
horns of a full-grown bull are said to be three 
feet long, and the circumference must be immense. 
The common mode of describing it is to throw 
out tho elbow, bring the fingers to the ribs, and 
point to tlio circle thus formed as the size of the 
base. It is used by the grandees of Tibet at 
marriages and other feasts, when it is filled with 
strong drink, and handed round to tho company. 
Nothing more commendatory of tho host’s jovi- 
ality can be said, than that he regaled his guest 
out of tho dong’s horn. The horns ho used 
are finely polished, and mounbid with Rilvei or 
gold and precious stones. It is common in a 
'ribetan gooinpa (Lamaserai) to see a Btuffed 
<long standing in front of tho image of Afaha 
Kali, at whose shrine the animal is thus figura- 
tively sacrificed ; axea and other, instruments of 
sacrifice are ranged around the image. Strange 
that Buddhists should preserve this feature of 
Hinduism in their places of worship ; not more so, 
however, tlian, as Hue describes, that a lama 
should nearly go into fits on seeing a lous(‘ from 
his tunic impaled for the inicroBeope, wiuh' 
wiiole of Ills countrymeu and co-roligionists are 
among tho greatest slaughterers and consumers of 
animal fooil in the world. 

DOxNGAK. Mahr. A hill, high ground. 
Dongar-Koli. Maiir. A lawless tribe iuluihiting 
tho hilly country. Doiigargaon, on tlie plateau 
of Uh’hatiBgarh, has a great grain market. 

DONG I ~ DONG I of Maecassar, Eucheuma 
tjiinosa; lUocaria Candida, iVetw; tho agar-agar of 
c.ommcrec. 

DONI of the Coromandel coast is a huge vessel 
of the nrk-like form, about seventy feet long, 
twenty feet broad, and twelve feet deep, with a flat 
bottom or keel part, which at the broadest place 
is seven feet ; and ait the fore and after parts of 
the vessel it breaks into ten inches, which is Uie 
siding of the stem and stern post. The fore and 
after uodies are similar in form amidships, llieir 
light draught of water is about four feet, and 
when loaded, about nine feet. These rude 
unshapely vessels trade from Madras and the 
coast lo the island of Ceylon ; and many of them 
to the Gulf of Manaar, as the water is shoal 
between Ceylon and the southern part of tho 


DOONA. 

continent. They have only one mast, with a long 
sail, and are navigated from laud to land, and 
coastwise, in the fine season only. 

DONJONG-MA, a goddqss of the Garo. 

DONKEY, the ass, tlie God’ha of tho Urdu- 
speaking races of India. Gadhe-ka-hal, Hind., 
literally a donkey’s plough. Before the British 
domination in India, it was not unepmmon to 
yoke donkeys in a [plough and drive them over 
the ruintt of a captured fort, as a mode of showing 
supreme contempt for the vanquished enemy. The 
furrows thus raised were levelled by the lohe-ki- 
mye, or iron harrow. Horace says (Carm. i. 10) : 

‘ Exitio gravi 

Stravere, ot altia ui^ibuti ultinue 
Stetere causai, cur perirent 
Furiditua, imprimeretque muria 
Hofttilo ara^ium exercitus insolens ; ’ 

indicating this mode of wreaking vengeance. 
It has been in esjiecial favour with Eastern 
nations, and was practised by Chengiz Khan and 
Timoi- with unrelenting severity. Hence the 
common expression, ‘ I shall sow barley where 
you now stand,’ as in the vaunt of the bandit 
minstrel Kurioglow, at p. 138 of Popular Poetry 
of Pei*8ia. Gadhe-par-charhana, literally to seat 
•upon a jackass, m a punishment more commonly 
known by tho Arabic word Taah’hir, publication, 
celebration, which is rendered by Golius, ‘ Per 
urbem duci juissit sontem inexemplum ; fcrcasino 
aut camelo impositura.’ In India delinquents are 
never placed on camels, but often paraded on 
donkeys. — EllioCs Supp. Gloss. 

DONKIA, a pass in N. Sikkim, in lat. 27° 5G 'N., 
and long. 88° 48' E. The crest is 18,466 feet above 
the sea. Tibet is visible from its summit. Dr. 
(Sir) J. D. Hooker described the gi’and but most 
desolate panorama beheld by him from the summit 
of this pass. 

DON WAR, a clan or tribe of tho Bhuiuhar, 
found in considerable numbers in tho districts of 
Mirzapur, Azirngarh, and Jammur ; a few also 
reside in Gorakhpur. Some of thorn arc called 
Rajputs, and others Bhiiinhars. Tho Douwar 
elan of Rajputs was once in poasession of tho 
Doahi pargana, in th(' Ghazipnr district. This 
(ract hits passed into the hands of the wealthy and 
infiiieutial raja of Domiaon, but they continue 
to inhabit tin* soil in large numbers. — Sherrhuj. 

DOOLEY, a litter with wooden framework and 
canvas ; a coarsely made palanquin, light and 
airy, gemirally used for carrying tho sick. 

DOOM or Doiim, tho gingerbread palm-tree, 
exclusively inhabiting Upper Egypt, especially 
tho neighbourhood of Thebes, whence it is named 
Cueifera Tliebaica. Its stem forks two or three 
times, thus assuming tho appearance of a Pan- 
dauus. Tho fruit is about the size of an orange, 
angular, irregularly formed, of a reddish colour, 
and has a spongy, tasteless, but nutritious rind. 
The albumen of the seed is hard and semi-trans- 
parent, and is turned into bcarls and other little 
oruamonta. Gcertncr described it under tho name 
of Hypheene coriacea. It is known in Egypt aa 
the gingerbread tree, becaiwe of the resemblance 
of its brown mealy rind to that cake. — Eng. Cgc. 

DOONA. Thwaiks. A genus of great trees 
of Ceylon. 1). affinis occurs between liatnapura 
and Galle, at no great elevation ; D. congesti- 
fiora, Tinueya-gass, 8ingh., at Hinidoon and 
Paadoon Cories; 1). cordifolia, at no great elevation 
1 



DOOXA TRAPEZIFOLIA. 


DORDONIA ORIENTALIS. 


at Pasdoon Corle and Anibagainowa ; I). Gard- 
iieri, in the central province, at on elevation of 
from 8000 to 6000 feet ; D. nervosa at Eknala- 
godde, near Ratnnpura. — ThwaiteSy En. PI. ZeyL 

DOONA TRAPEZIFOLIA. Thw, Tucca- 
liaaloo-gaaa, Singh. Grows as a common forest 
tree in the central and southern parts of Ceylon, 
up to 1500 feet. — Thw, p. 56. 

DOONA ZEYLANICA. Thw. Doon-gass, 
Singh. Grows in the central province of Ceylon, 
up to 4000 feet. A large quantity of colourless 
gum-rcsin exudes from the trunk and branches of 
this fine tree, which, when dissolved in spirits of 
wine or turpentine, makes an excellent varnish. 
The timber is highly prized for building purposes, 
and for shingles. — Thw. p. 34. 

DOORS are generally open in India, and the 
number of servants about, admit of this. But 
when the doors are shut, before opening them, 
all the questions in Acts xii. 13 are put : * And 
as Peter knocked at the door of the gate, a 
damsel came to hearken, named Rhoda.’ A 
stranger approaching a house, does not attempt 
to open its door, but usually claps his hands two 
or three times together. This is called Thai! 
dena. The English word Dooi is from the 
Sanskrit Dwar, and has its equivalent in Dor, 
Persian, and Duar, a boundary. The British in 
Calcutta retain a door or gate keeper, Dar-wan, 
who shuts the gates when visitors are not 
receivable. 

DOPAEE. Hind. A variety of magic squares. 

DO-PATTA. Hind. A scarf of silk or muslin ; 
a cloth of two brcadtlis used as a garment. The 
(lo-patta scarf, an exquisitely beautiful article of 
Indian costume for men and women, is worn more 
frequently by Mahoinedan women than Hindu, 
and by the latter only when they have adopted 
the ^lahomedan lunga or petticoat ; but invari- 
ably by men in dress costume. By women this 
is generally passed once round the waist over the 
petticoat or trousers, thence across the bosom 
and over the left shoulder and head ; by men, 
across the chest only. Do-pattas, especially those 
of Benares, are perhaps the most exquisitely 
beautiful of all the ornamental fabrics of India; 
and it is quite impossible to describe the effects 
of gold and silver thread of the most delicate and 
ductile description iinagiiMble, woven in broad, 
rich borders, and profusion of gold and silver 
tlowers, or the elegance and intricacy of most of 
the ariil)esque patterns of the ribbon borders or 
Lro,. i^tripes. How such articles are woven with 
iL t! exquisite hiiish and strength, fine as their 
quality is, in the rude handlooms of the country, 
it is hard to understand. All these fabrics are 
of the most delicate and delightful colours, — the 
creamy white, and shades of pink, yellow, green, 
mauve, violet, and blue, are clear yet subdued, and 
always accord with the thread used, and the style 
of ornamentation, whether in gold or silver, or 
both combined. Many are of more decided 
colours, — black, scarlet, and crimson, chocolate, 
dark green, and madder ; but whatever the 
colour may be, the ornamentation is chaste and 
suitable. For the most part, the fabrics of 
Benares are not intended for ordinai'y washing ; 
but the dyers and scourers of India have a pro- 
cess by which the former colour can be discharged 
from the fabric, and it can then be re-dyed. The 
gold or silver work is also carefully pressed and 
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ironed, and the piece is restored, if not to its 
original beauty, at least to a very wearable con- 
dition. The do-pattas of Pytun, and indeed most 
others except Benares, are of a stronger fabric. 
Many of them are woven in fast colours, and the 
gold thread — silver is rarely used in them — ^is 
more substantial than that of Benares. On this 
account they ore preferred in Central In^a and the 
Dekhan, not only because they are ordinarily 
more durable, but because tbev bear washing or 
cleaning ^tter. In point of delicate beauty, 
however, if not of richness, they are not com- 
parable with the fabrics of Benares. Scarfs are 
in use by every one, — plain muslins, or muslins 
with figured fields and borders without colour, 
plain fields of muslin with narrow edrag of 
coloured silk or cotton (avoiding gold threads 
and narrow ends. Such articles, called sehla m 
India, are in everyday use among millions of 
Hindus and Mahomedans, men and women. They 
are always open > textured muslins, and the 
quality ranges from very ordinary prarn to that of 
the finest Dacca fibres. No attire is so becoming 
to the delicate form of a woman as the Hindu- 
stani garments anga and do-j>atta. A woman 
in European attire gives the idea of a German 
manikin ; an Asiatic in her flowing drapery recalls 
the statue of antiquity. These scarfs are manu- 
factured at various places, and of different qua- 
lities and colours. Those brought from Benares, 
always with gold and plain lace borders of 
different sorts, are sold at from 25 to 350 rupees 
each. Those of Arnee, iu the collectorate of 
Chingleput, with borders of yellow cotton, are 
pric^ at from 2 to 7 rupees each, and those of 
Oopada in am undry are woven with whito 

borders, and are sold at from to 3 rupees each. — 
Dr. ; Tr. o f Hind. ii. p. 37. 

DOR, a tribe of Rajputs, some of whom, mostly 
converted to Mahomedaiiism, ore settled in the 
Alighur district, also about Banda and Saugor. 
Time has destroyed all knowledge of the history of 
this branch, but they must have been of importance 
ill the time of the last Hindu sovereign of Dchli, 
Prithi-raj, as he commemorated a victory over 
them by a tablet. Before the emigration of the 
Bir Gujur race, they were the chief proprietors of 
Alighur, and a remnant of them now exists in 
Dnbhaee, Atrowlce, Coel, Sbikarpur, and Burun. 
— Elliot; Tod; Wibon. 

DOR. Hind Land ploughed twice ; from Do, 
two. "When ploughed three times, it is called 
Teoor • when four, Clmwur. 

DOR, the modern village Athebia, the first place 
towards Jaffa; it is the Castel Pelegrino of tho 
crusaders, and tho Dor of the Hebrews. lU 
columns and buttresses are a confused mass, 
stretching into the waves, over which the surf 
breaks. Dor is the celebrated city of Csesarea. — 
.SA'ooicr’a Journey^ i. p. 96. 

DORA, with the Tamil and Telugu races, is 
equivalent to the English words, Sir, Master, and to 
the Arabic Sahib. Both in its singular and plural 
forms, Doravadu. Doragaru, Dorawanlu, it is a 
title of the Konda Dor^u, the chieftains in the 
mountains of Gumsur. Dorasani is a lady. 

DORADINA, a OToup of fishes of the family 
Silu rides Btenubraodiiai. 

DORADO, one of the dolphins. 

DOliAN, woollen cloth of Kulu. 

DORDONIA ORIENTAUS, hop wood of Nor- 



DOREMA AMMONIACUM, 


folk Inland, does not attain to more than a foot in 
diameter, and is principally used for Teneering 
and in turning ornaments. — KeppelVs Ind, Arch, 
DOREMA AMMONIACUM. Don, 

Ferula orientalis. | Ferula aromonifera, Fee. 

Feihuk, .... Arab. I Simugh teratees, . Pers. 
Oshak, .... Pers. | Simugh b’ua-shirin, „ 

A glaucous green plant belonging to the natural 
order Umbellifergo, with a perennial root, and 
large leaves two feet long. It is a native of Persia, 
in the plains of Yerdekhast and Kumisha, in the 
province of Irak, and near the town of Jezud 
Khast, in very dry plains and gravelly soil, ex- 
posed to an ardent sun. It is one of the plants 
which yield gum ammoniacum, but it is ])robable 
that several plants yield this, as well ns the other 
gwm-rcsins, of the order Urabcllifene. This gum- 
resin is imported into Bombay from the l*ersian 
Gulf, and re-exported to different countries. It 
is obtained by incisions in the plant, and occurs 
in two forms, — first, in voluminous masses of 
yellowish colour, enclosing white almond - like 
tears, the whole being of plastic consistence, and 
very impure ; secondly, in tears of irregular form, 
white or yellowish, opaque, rather solid, aggluti- 
nated or distinct, compact, brittle, of glassy 
fracture, and free from impurities. Its odour is 
faint and peculiar, taste sweetish and then bitter. 
It is partially soluble in water, ether, alcohol, 
alkaline solutions, and acetic acid. Its medical 
effects arc similar to, but less powerful than, 
anafoetida. It is principally employed as an 
expectorant in the chronic catarrhs and asthmas 
of old persons. It is also applied externally as a 
warm and stimulating plaster. — Lindley, FI. Med.; 
Eng. Cyc. p. 336; Faulkner; O'Sh. p. 364; 
Powell, p. 354. See Asafoetida ; Ferula rersica. 

DOKEY or Dori, a village in New Guinea, in 
which the houses arc built on posts in the water, 
and are reached by long rude bridges. The 
houses are low, in the form of a boat bottom 
upwards. In Dori the Papuans are called Myfore. 
They are about 5 feet 3 inches high ; few attain 
5 feet 6 inches. They wear their crisped hair 
its full length, and generally uncared for, which 
gives them a wild, scared appearance. The men, 
not the women, wear a comb. The beard is crisp. 
The forehead is high and narrow ; eyes large, dark 
brown, or block ; nose flat and broad ; mouth 
large, lips thick, and teeth good ; few have regular 
features, and most are apathetic. The ordinary 
men wear a waist-cloth m^e of the bark of a tree, 
called Mar, which is wrapped round the waist 
and passed between the legs. Women wear a 
short sarong to the knee, generally of blue cloth. 
Men and women tattoo their bodies, by pricking 
the skin with a fish bone and rubbing in lamp- 
black. The Dori people are seafarers, fishers, and 
t^ers, and are expert swimmers and divers. 
Their prahus have outriggers, and are excavated 
from the trunk of a single tree. Their food con- 
sists of millet, obi, maize, a little rice, fish, and 
hogs’ fleiA, and fruits ; sago is imported in small 
quantities. Theft is considered a grave offence. 
The people resemble the Ke and Aru islanders. 
Their colour is a deep brown, often approaching 
closely to black. On a pole near the stem of 
the boat, they place, chiefly for ornament, a thin, 
finely-carved red-and-white striped plank, some- 
times furnished with the image of a Papuan s 
head, with out-sticking hair, made from gomuti 


DORYANTHES EXCEI^A. 

fibres or cassowary feathers. Respect for the 
aged, love of their children, fidelity to their wives, 
are trmts which reflect honour on their disposition. 
Ch^tity is hold in high regard, and is a virtue 
which 18 seldom transgressed by them. A man 
c&n only have one wife, and is bound to her for 
life. Concubinage is not permitted. Adultery is 
unknown amongst them. They are generally very 
fond of strong drink. They do not make any 
fermented liquor, ot even sagowcer or tuak. 
Kidnapping is general in these countries. The 
hillmen, or Arfak, of the interior are generally 
black, but some are brown. Their hair, though 
always more or less frizzly, is sometimes short 
and matted. The Arfak mountains are about ten 
thousand feet high, and inhabited by savage tribes. 
Birds of paradise are brought to Dori for sale 
from Aniberbaki, about a hundred miles west. 
— Wallace^ ii. p. 18*; Earl, p. 71; Journal of 
tue Ind. Arch., June 1862, pp. 312 to 317. 

DORI. Hind. An iron straining ladle to 
separate the curd for cheese-making. 

DORI. Hind. A kind of edging or narrow 
braid in gold and silk. Dorihar, a pcfllar selling 
laces and thread ; also a Saiva mendicant living 
partly by the sale of thread. Dori iiujans a sraaU 
twine o»* thread, or cording edging, used for tlio 
edges of clothing, similarly to nakki, gota, kinari, 
patti, inandil, and zardozi. 

DORI A. Hind. A cotton fabric coloured 
with fine stripes, one of the piece goods of India. 

DORIA. Hind. A leash, consisting of a bunch 
of silk thread fastened at the ends ; they are dftell 
worn to suspend charms or amulets, etc., round 
the neck. 

DORIAN, the fruit of the Durio zibethenus; 
it is pleasant-tasted, but of most offensive persist- 
ent odour, though the natives of Amherst and 
Malacca are very fond of it. They cost three 
rupees each at Moulmoin. 

DORIDjE, the sea- lemon family of molluscjj. 
Doris Baniardi, Kelnart, has rich colours. 1). 
exanthemata, Kelaart, of Formosa, J.al>uan, and 
Borneo, is nearly eight inches long, of an olive 
green colour, and is Wie largest known nndibranch. 
Its besses and tubercles render it an unploasing 
object. — Colld. 

DOR-KHAIR. Hind.? A tree of Chutia Nag- 
pur, with hard, yellovdsh-red timber. — Cal. Cat. 

DORO. Sind. Unripe fniit of Capparis 
aphylla, Roxh. 

DORVILLB and Grueber, two Romish mlasion- 
arics who travelled in Tibet in the middle of the 
17th century. They crossed China from Pekin 
by Sin-gan-foo to Sining, reached the Koko-nor 
valley, and thence passed into Tibet round the 
sources of the Hoang-ho, and, crossing those of the 
Yang-tze-kiang river, they came on from thence to 
India, through the valley of Nepal by Khatmandu 
and Hetoonda to Patna on the Ganges, where 
Dorville died. — Prinsep, Tibet, p. 14, 

DORYANTHES EXCELSA. a lofty tree 
Amaryllis, the gigantic lily of the sea-coasts of 
Australia between Sydney and Botany Bay. It 
is a magnificent plant, with a lofty flowering spike. 
The height of the flowering stem is from 10 to 20 
feet, bearing a terminal cluster, 12 to 14 inches in 
diameter, of crimson flowers. In the beautiful 
lUawarxa district it is found in the greatest per- 
fection, and attains its full mi^nitude and beauty 
about the mountain ranges, ft is supposed that 



DORYJIA BERDMOREI. DO-SUTI. 

a useful flax could bo made from tke fibres of its mines of gold and silver. The process by which 
leaves. It sliould be introduced into India.— 6r. it is prepared is tRe secret of the priests. Their 
Bennett, p. ^40. knowledge is doubtless the rfesolt of accidental 

DORYM A 'BERDMOREI. Bh/th. A genus of experience, for their acquaintance with chemistry is 
the Geckotidse found in Mergui. ' so slight that we may safely conclude they do not 

DOSAD, in Bengal, a low caste employed as understand the rationale of its prei)aration. — 
executioners, to remove dead bodies, as village 7'itsingh*8 Illustrations of Japan, p. "2^^ \ American 
watchmen and messengers. In Bengal and Bebar, Expedition to Japan, p. 72 Hodgson's Nagasaki. 
the work of labourers is done by Bhui, Raj war, DOSILA, a cotton fabric with broad stripo in 

and other aboriginal tribes, but Chnndal, Dosad, blue and orange. 

Hari, Bhumali, are names of other low- caste races; DOSS, from Dasa, Sansk. A slave ; a sur- 
the Bhuimal, in Bengal, being the lowest or sweeper name of many Hindu races in India, as Jaggn- 
class. The Dosad of Bebar uR('d to make frequent damba Doss. It has the same reference to the 
predatory excursions into Lower Bengal. The Hindu god.s as the Abd or Qhulara of the present 
Dosad men are of strong build, and as tall as the Ambs, slave to the Almighty, as Abd-ul-Kadar, 
average Hindu; have coarse features, but with Abd-Allah, slave of the Almighty, slave of God. 
nothing of the Chinese or Negro about them. This name among Hindus is borne chiefly by men 
They have adopted the worship of the demon of the Banya caste, by Byragi fakirs, and occasion- 
Itahu, who is supposial to cause eclipses by his ally by Kayasths and Brahmans. It is usually 
periodical attacks on the sun and moon, in rovengt; coupled with the name of some deity, swara 
for having had his head cut off by Vishnu. Tlie Doss, Shib Doss, Narayan Doss, etc., to imply 
Dosads not only adore him, but claim to be his subjection to some special tutelary god. 
descendants, — their upper class from Rahu and his DOST ALI in 1782 became nawab of the 

wife, and their second class from Kahu and his Karnatio, in succession to his uncle, Saadat Allah, 
wife’s maid-servant. In their mode of worshipping He gave one daughter to Chanda Sahib, and ojio 
their founder, tlic faithful ascend ladders formed to Murtuza Ali, and he appointed Chanda Sahib 
of sword-blades, so placed ns to bring the filmrp to be his diwan. His succession had been disliked 
c<lg6 in contact witli the foot as tl)cy ascend, by Nisam-ul-Mulk, who in 1780 incited the Mah- 
The Dosads as})ire to higher employment than the rattas to invade Arcot, and Dost Ali met them at 
Ghosi and Dom. They servo as village watchmen, Ambur on the 20th May 1740, and fell in battle. 
nn<l somotimes as police and ns court runners. — Orme. 

They live freely. — UV/.so^i ; iJalion, Ethnoi of DOST MAHOMED KHAN was one of the 
Bengal, p. 82G ; Campbell, p. 129. younger sons of Sirfaraz Khan, a Barakzai sirdar, 

DOS A LI, a caste who make leaf cuj^ and leaf slain by order of Shah Zaman at Kandoliar in 1799. 
platters in India. The mother of Dost Mjihomed Khan was of a 

DO-SHAHI. Hind. A soil part clay and Juanshir family. He succeeded Shah Shuja as 
part sfvnd ; soil of two kinds mingled, hence its ruler in Afghanistan. After a youth and early 
name, Do-mat, or two earths. See Do. manhood piissed in sti'ife with his brothers and 

DO-SHALA. Hind., Pers. Double shawl, the Saddozai family, in 1826 he became supreme 
shawls being always worn double by the natives at Kabul. His youth had been neglected ; but he 
of India. The ordinary do-sluda is a pair of now reformed, made a public acknowledgment of 
shawls, made with the ‘ kinara ’ or border at his past errors, taught himself to read and write, 
different sides, so that one may be worn over the studied the Koran, abandoned the use of strong 
other for thickness as well as appearance, for liquors, became scrupulously abstemious, plain in 
then both sides show as right sides. See Do. his attire, assiduous in his attention to business, 
DOSIl AM. See Polyandry. urbane and courteous to all. He was a just ruler, 

DOSIA POWDEK. The Japanese, instead of and was supreme at Kabul until political difiBculties 
enclosing corpses in coffins of a length and breadth induced the Indian Government, at the close of 
proportionate to the stature? and bulk of the de- 1838, to resolve on displacing him and replacing 
ceased, place the body in a box or tub, 3 feet high, the deposed king, Shah Shuja - ul - Mulk. This 
feet in diameter at the top, and 2 feet at the was done on 7th August 1839, after a series of 
bottom. They produce this result by means of a successes and severe reverses, in one of which an 
powder called dosia, which they introduce into the entire brigade of British was destroyed by climate 
ears, nostrils, and mouth of the deceased, after and the sword. It was the greatest disaster i^at 
which the limbs all at once acquire astonishing ever befell the anny of India, He was driven from 
flexibility. Mr. Titsingh remarks that in October his throne by the British in 1889, was te^eu 
1783, when the cold was already pretty severe, a prisoner to Calcutta, but was ultimately refitox«d. 
young Dutchman having died in the island of He brought Kabul and Kandahar under his rule : 
Desima, next morning one of the interpreters put when close on eighty years of age, he wrests 
a pinch of powder, resembling the famous dosia Herat from Persian influence, and on the 9th June 
powder, into the ears, another into the nostrils, 1863 he died, twelve days after he had taken the 
and a third into the mouth, and in less than city by storm. He left sixteen sons, who continued 
twenty minutes the body recovered all its for many ^ears a civil war of succession. — Masson's 
flexibility. Ho was assured that in difficult Journey, liL p, 17. 

labours, a cup of hot water, in which a little DO-SUTI. Hind. A kind of coane white 
of the dosia powder, tied in a bit of white rag, has cotton cloth. The words mean double thread, 
been infusca, is administered to the patient. It Do-suti, Tin-suti, Cbar-suti, literallv, two-thread, 
has the appearance of sand, and when it is fully three-thread, four-thread ; kinds of cotton cloths, 
perfected for use, is as white as snow. It is ob- Kadeo and Purum are other kinds, 
tained on the mountain of Kongosen or Kinbensen, Do-tahi, a quilt choghah, a wrapper or sheet, 

in the province of Yamatto, where there are many Do-tara, a two-stringod musical instrument. 
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DOSWANIO, Guj. A in cloth, a pedlar 
of the Banya tribe. 

DOT!, a province of Nepal bordering on Kamaon. 
Dung is one of its subdivisions, and the Dung 
people are called Duntil. 

DOUBLE-HEADED SNAKE of Ceylon, Uro- 
peltia grandis. 

DOUBLETS, in jewellery, a thin slice of a pure 
gem cemented over a paste of same colour ; or a 
|jaate of facetted crystal cemented oyer a pure 
gem. 

IX)UL. Hind. The ridge or small embank- 
ment divkling irrigated fields. Doula or Daula, a 
boundary. In many English games, as in barley- 
break, and occasionally in football, the limits are 
the doules, and the footlmll is said to be donled. 

DOUR, surrounded by the Waziri hills, and 
adjoining the western border of Bunnu, is the 
small valley of Dour, inhabited by a distinct race, 
and containing about 8000 inhabitants. This 
valley originally belonged to the OourauL king- 
dom, It was, together with other outlying tracts, 
formally ceded to Ran jit Singh by the tripartite 
treaty of 1838; but afterwards, in 1847, the 
British relinquished all claim to it on behalf of 
the Sikhs. The jieople of Dour more than once ex- 

ressed a wish to come under British jurisdiction, 

ut the offer was not accepted. During the treaty 
negotiations of 1855, the amir’s representative 
urged that the valley once formed an integral 
portion of the Douraui empire, and that his high- 
ness now wished to take it, prorided that the 
British did not claim any title. The (jovernment 
replied that the British did not desire to lissert j 
any claim, nor to interfere with the amir, ho j 
chose to reaniiex it to bis kingdom. 

DOUR or Daur, Hind., in military life in India, 
is a sudden expedition against an enemy. 

DOUR. Hind. The slings attached to a bucket 
for irrigation. The more usual terms are juta 
and joti. 

DOUR ABA. — ? A village watchman. 

DOURAKI, a name of the Abdali tribe, given 
to them by Ahmad Shah, Saddozai, on iiie ascend- 
ing the throne iri a.d. 1747, he d(3signating them 
Dar-i-Daurau, Pearl of the World. They are 
also called Sulimani, from a district of which, the 
Tobch Maruf. they formerly came. The Dourani 
are an agricultural, but chiefly a pastoral race, who 
term their summer and winter ground Ailak and 
Kishlak, dwelling in their coarse black camlet 
tent^ called Kislidi, the same with the Kara-iilli of 
the Turks, and Siah-chadar of the Persians. The 
Dourani country is about lOO miles long, and, 
ei!^ept in the north-west, the general breadth is 
from 120 to 140 miles. It is bounded on the north 
by the Paropamisan mountains, inhabited by the 
Aimak and Hazara; on the west it has a sandy 
desert of various breadth, beyond which, on the 
south-west, it has Seistan, and a desert which 
separates it from Baluchistan ; its southern bound- 
ary is formed by Shorawak and the hills of Khaiah 
Amran, which separBU^ it from the Tarin and Kata ; 
and on the east it has no natural boundary, but 
joins to the lands of the Ghilzai, into which the 
valley of Uighessan, part of the Dourani territory, 
runs for a considerable extent. The number of 
Dourani tribes arc nine, — Maku, Khugiaui, 
Borakzai, Popalzai, Alikuziii, Achakzui, Nurzai, 
Alizai, and Ishakzai. The Popalzai are the 
largest. I n person, the Dourani are stou t and wel 1 - 

U7b 


made, ma^ of them being above the standard of 
the Indo-Germanic races of Europe. Some have 
round and plump faces. With others the counte- 
nance is strongly marked, and with moat the cheek- 
bones are prominent. When a family is by itself, 
the men and women oat together ; few restraints 
are put upon the female, and her influence is oou- 
sidcrablo. The Dourani tribes, all but the Achak- 
zai, are religiously given, but not intolerant. 
They are of the Sun t scot. Their national douce, 
called Attun, is danced almost every evening, with 
songs and tales to accompany it. They are fond 
of tales, and fond of the chase. The Dourani, 
especially the men of Kandahar, have a powerful 
love of country ; the Dourani is rarely a jnerchant 
or adventurer. They are hospitable and brave, 
and are the most important of the Afghan tribes. 

DOW, ALEXANDFK, tranelated and published 
Fetish ta’s History of t 'le Maliomodans of Asia. 

row, a vessel employed in the trade between 
the Red Sea, the Arabian coast, the Gulf of 
Persia, and the AV. coasts of India, in Cutch, 
Gujerat, and Malabar. They were also used iu 
the Persian Gulf for the purpose of war and 
piracy. They are always manned by Arabs. The 
Arab dow is of about 150 to 250 tons burden by 
measurement ; grab- built, with 10 or 12 ports ; 
about 8o feet long from stem to stern, 20} feet 
broad, and 11^ feet deep. These vessels have a 
great rise of floor, are calculated for sailing with 
small cargoes, and are fully prepared, by internal 
equipment, for defence, with decks, hatchways, 
}>ortii, poop-deck, etc., like a vessel of war ; many 
of them aro sheathed, on 2J inch plank bottoms, 
with one-inch board, and a preparation of chunam 
and oil, which is called galgal, put between the 
lanks and 8heathing-lx)ard, causing the vessel to 
0 very dry and durable, and preventing the 
worm from attacking the bottom. The worm is 
one of the greatest enemies in India to timber in 
the water, while the white ant is as much so out 
of it. On the outside of the sheatliing-board 
there is a coat of whitewash, made from the same 
articles as that between the sheathing and planks ; 
which coat is renewed every season they put to 
sea. These vessels have generally one mast, and 
a lateen sail ; the yard is the length of the vessel 
aloft, and the mast raking forward, for the 
purpose of keeping this ponderous weight cleai- 
in raising aud loweriifg. The tack of the sail is 
brought to the stern-head, and sheets aft in the 
usual way ; the halyards li;ad to the taffrail, 
having a pendent aud treble purchase - block, 
which becomes the backstay, to support the mast 
when the sail is set; this, with three pairs of 
shrouds, completes the rigging, which is very 
simple, the whole being of coir rope. Several of 
these vessels were fitted as brigs after their 
arrival in Arabia, and armed by the Arabs for 
cruising in the Red Sea and Arabian Gulf, as 
piratical vessels ; they are also tlie class of vessels 
of which Tipu Sultan’s fleet at Honore consisted. 
When armed, they were too powerful for the 
Bombay marine brigs, when weak and unsup- 
ported. The large dows make generally one 
voyage in the season to the southwaxti of A^bia, 
taking advantage of the N.E. monsoon, and the 
S.W. to return with an exchange cargo. They 
generally bring dates, fruit, preserves, Shiraz wine, 
and horses, and take back rice, coir, canvas, cocoa- 
nuts, oil, timber, dammer, etc., various articles of 
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doth of the country manufacture : and from Bom- 
bay, European articles of every description. The 
trade of the western coast of India is very great 
in those vessels ; extending from Allipey, the 
southernmost port on the coast of Malabar, up to 
Bombay ; but ail the trade to Bengal is carried on 
by ships which are called country traders, from 
the Gulf of Persia and Arabia. The Arabs 
usually navigate their ships to Bengal in perfect 
safety, and with great skill — Edye; Mnleolm. 

DOWLAlSll^VARAM, a smill town in the 
Rajamundry taluk of the Godavery district, in 
lat. 16® 66' Sy N., long. 81® 48' 65" *E., and 7262 
inhabitants. 

DOWLAT. Ahab. Wealth, prosperity. Umr- 
o-dowlat zindah, May your days and your pro- 
sperity be prolonged. Dowlah, a state, a king- 
dom. The mth title amongst Indian Mahotnedans, 
os Suraj - ud - Dowlah, Rashid - ud - Dowlah. In 
So!ithern Arabia, a dowlah is a governor of a 
province, equivalent to the Turkish title of Pasha. 
Doulai - ul - Aliy ah -al- Usman iy ah, the Othoman 
Government. 

DOWLATABAD, in lat. 19° 67' N., long. 76° 
14' E., in the Dekhan, 9 miles N.W. of Aurang- 
abad. Mean height of the village, 1721 f(?et. Its 
fortress, which was tiret krx^w'n ns Deoghur 
or Deogiri, consists of a conical greenstone 
rock, the base o{ which is scarped to a height of 
120 feet from the ground. The upper conical 
part is reached by means of an opening at the 
base of the scarp, which gives admission into a 
low narrow passage, hewn out of the solid stone, 
and opening into a large chamber or vault that 
has been excavated in the interior of the lull 
From this vault a vamp or ^mllery, gradually 
eloping upwards, and also excavated in the solid 
rock, winds round the interior. It has a height 
and breadth of 12 feet, and terminates above in a 
recess on the top of the rock about 20 feet square. 
At the base of the rock is a ditch, which is crossed 
only at one place, and by a causeway on which 
only two men abreast can walk, and defended on 
the side next the rock by a battlemented building. 
Outside the ditch is a minaret 100 feet high. Its 
position is commanding, and it has from the most 
ancient times been a stronghold of the rulers in 
that part of India. It was the capital of Ram 
Deo, a prinqc of so great power that the Mahome- 
dans looked on him ns king of the Dekhan. Ala- 
ud-Din, nephew and general of the emperor Firoz, 
in 1294 swept across the Nerbadda with an army 
of 8000 men, and presented himself before Deoghur, 
which he captured. He entered into negotiations 
with the raja, and, besides money and jewels, 
obtained the cession of Ellichpur and its depend- 
encies, and the raja was further to pay tribute 
annually. On his return, he was met oy his uncle 
Firo^ whom he assassiDa^, as he was being patted 
by him on the cheek. Kamala Devi was the wife 
of the raja of Gujerat, and was celebrated as the 
flower of India. On the fall of Nerwalla, the 
capital of Gujerat, her linsband became a fugitive, 
and Kamala Devi was taken prisoner and carried 
to Ala-ud-Din’s baram, and, attracted by her 
b^uty, wit, and accomplisbrnents, he made her 
his queen. Her fascinations soothed that savage 
Pathan in his moodiest hours, and influenced him 
to a lenity hitherto unknown to him. Her 
daughter, Dewala Devi, had escaped with her 
father. Her reputation for beauty equalled that 


of her mother, and the son of Ram-deo, the raja 
of Deogiri (Dowlatabad), had long sued for her, 
but her father, proud of his Rajput origin, wonld 
not accept a Mahratta, even though a prince. 
Kamala Devi, however, having expressed to Ala- 
ud-Din a wish to be joined by her daughter, Ala- 
ud-Din sent a strong army, under a general, to 
bring Dewala Devi to Dehli. In this extremity 
her father accepted the Mahratta prince, and sent 
off his daughter to Deogiri under an escort, but 
the escort was overtaken, the fair maiden seized 
and carried to Dehli, when Khizr Khan, the son 
of Ala-ud-Din, married her. Their union waa 
very happy, and the poet Khusru praised them. 
In five years from the death of Ala-ud-Din, the 
throne of Dehli was filled by Kafur, a converted 
Hindu, who filled the capital with Hindu troops, 
put out Khizr Khan^s eyes, put to death all the 
survivors of Ala-ud-Din’s family, and transfened 
Dewala Devi to his own zenana. — Wi/son ; BrUjijn^ 
The Niznm, 

DOWRY, the mahr, dota, and jahaz of the 
Mahomedans. According to the law of Moses, 
Exodus xxii. 10, Deuteronomy xxii. 29, 1 Samuel 
xviii. 25, Hoscaiii. 2, the dowry of Hebrew women 
was from thirty to fifty shekels. In Arabia and 
in Egypt, the mabr of the Mahomedan woman is 
a sum commensurate with the bridegroom and 
bride's condition in life. In India it is usually an 
ideal amount, fabulously large, the object being 
to prevent divorce, which in India is almost un- 
known. The dowry of the Mahomedans is the gift 
of the bridegroom to the bride agreed to during 
the marriage ceremony. 1 1 is her own money, ana 
must be paid unless she waive her claim to it. 
This the Mahomedan wdfe often does, Bometimes 
at the point of death, in order to prevent her 
children claiming it from their father. 

With Hindus, the practice as to money gifts at 
marriage varies. With some races the bride- 
groom pays money or cattle for his bride ; others 
receive a dowry with the bride. Menu (Institutes, 
iii. 51, and ix. 93) mentions both customs. In 
the N.W. Provinces, among the a^cultural races, 
the bride’s father gives a dowiy with his daughter. 
It is the poverty originating from this which led 
the Rajputs to murder their infant daughters. — 
Elliot 

DOWSON, JOHN, M.R.A.S., author of a 
classical dictionary of Hindu mythology ; editor 
of the posthumous papers of Hir Henry M. Elliot, 
K.O.B., which the latter had begun under the title 
of The History of India as told by its own 
Historians. It reached eight volumes, and occupied 
eleven years — 1867 to 1877. 

DOWYAT. Burm. A timber tree ; maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length 18 feet. Found 
abundant, but always inland, all over the country, 
at Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui. When seasoned, 
floats in water. It has a soft, bad wood, useless 
except for elephant bells. 

DO-ZANOO BYTHNA. Hind. To kneel on 
both knees. 

DOZUK. Hind. Hell ; the seven hells. 

DRAG2ENA, a genus of plants belonging to tbo 
liliacem, known as the trees, ^veral 

^ecies, mostly shrubs, grow in the East Indies, 
China, Madagascar, the Archipelago, Bourbon, 
the coast of Africa, and Canary Islandi. One 
mentioned by Sir G. Staunton had a diameter of 
12 feet at 10 feet from the ground. The singular 
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DRAGON’S BLOOD. 


red - leaved Cbineae iron - wood, a epecica of 
Draceena, ia chiefly noticeable for its long red 
leaves. D. draco is the indigenous dragon tree 
of Orotava in Teneriffe. It affords a similar 
secretion to that of Calamus draco. The tree at 
Teneriffe measured 17 feet in diameter. It was 
known to be a very ancient tree in 1406, and was 
destroyed by a gale in 1867. — Roxb. ; WilliarM* 
Mia. Kingd.p. 279; (TSh, 

DRACjENA ATRO-PURPUKEA. noxh. 

Kwon len not, , . BuRM. 1 Kwon len pbyoo, . Bubh. 

Two or more species of the dragon tree, re- 
sembling small areca palms, are seen in Burmese 
compounds, but the most common is this one, with 
dark purple leaves. — Mason. 

DRAC^NA TERMINALIS. Willde. A native 
of China, the Eastern Archipelago, and Pacific, 
where its root is called Ti ; is considered valuable 
in dysentery and diarrhcea. The plant is a signal 
of truth and of peace in the Eastern Archipelago. 
A sweetish juice is expressed from its roots, and 
afterwards reduced by evaporation to a 8Ug:ar. 
M. Gaudichaud mentions that in the Sandwich 
Islands generally an intoxicating drink is prepared 
from this root, to which the name Ava is often 
applied, as well as to that made with the roots of 
Piper methysticum. The root is employed as food 
in the Fni Islands ; it weighs from 10 to 40 pounds. 

DRACO, a genus of reptiles of the family 
Agamida : — 

Draco fimbriatuB, iTwW, Penang, Sumatra. 

D. tsenioptcrus, Guvih, Tenasscriin. 

D. volaris, Linn.f Singapore. 

D. maculatuH, Oraify Maiaccn, Tenasserim, 

D. Dufiflumieri, D. mid B.y Madras. 

DRACOCEPHALUM CANARIENSE, the 
balm of Gilead, has pretty blue flowers. The 
scent only lies in the leaves, and the plant seldom 
exceeds 18 inches in height. Other species have 
large splendid blue flowers. D. Koylcanum yields 
Tukhm-Balun^u of Bombay, and is largely culti- 
vated for medicinal purposes. — Riddell. 

DRACONTIUM POLYPHYLLUM. X. 

J&ngli kandi. . . Dukk. | K.at karnc, . . . Tam 


Puipre-stalkod 'dragon. | Adavi kandi, . . Tel. 

Grows in the Konkans, on the western coast of 
India, at Bombay, and in Japan. Its root, after 
having undergone certain preparations to subdue 
its acrimony, is supposed to possess anti-spas- 
modic qualities, and is considered valuable in 
asthmatic affections, given to the quantity of 12 
or 15 grains in the course of the day. It is also 
in native use in hsemorrhoids. In the dry con- 
dition in which it occurs in the bazars, it has, 
though faint, a smell not unlike that of musk.— 
Aitis. Mat. Med. p. 78. i 

DRAGOMAN. T URK. An interpreter; adialectai 
change of the Arabic word, Tarjuman, a tr^- 
lator. Since the 7th century B.C., from the time 
Psammetichus i., this as a distinct claw has 
existed in Egypt, and is mentioned by Herodoto. 

DRAGON. Dragons are sup^^ed by we 
Gbtneae to inhabit the four oceans, Tonqum Won, 
China Sea, Eastern Sea, and Yellow Sea; and in 
A.D. 1725, the emperor Yung Ching, in the second 


conferred titlw and 

honoon upon the four dragons, Hin i an, Lmng 
Shung Tai, aud Tchu Ming, 


year of hie reign, 
Htti 


races and rowing matches, in the festival of the 
fifth day of the fiftli month, nsnallv falling in 
June, and seemingly relating to tne summer 
solstice. Daring this festival, three - cornered 
dumplings of glutinous rice are eaten. They are 
wrapped up in the large, long leaves of the phrag- 
mites reeds. 

DRAGON CANE, a kind of rattan, strong, 
springy, and much valued. They occur both light 
and d^k coloured. A variety with a soft bwk 
is called Manilla dragon cane. — Seetnan. 

DRAGON FLY of Ceylon, Euplma splendens. 
See Insects. 

DRAGON RIVER, or Kew-lun^-keang, takes 
its rise in Yu-nam, on the frontiers of 8e-fan, 
lat 27® 20' N. It is at first named Lan-isan ; but 
towards the south, and before it enters the Laos 
country, it is called Kcw-lung-keang, or Nine 
Dragon River. In Cninose territory it runs a 
long distance through a magnifitent valley. In 
lat. 16® N. it bends more to the west, and entezv 
Cambodia, having previously been augmented by 
a large tributary. It then drains the whole 
length of that country, and falls by three em- 
bouchures inU* the sea, in about lat. 9® 84' N. 
In many places the river is very deep ; at others 
there are rocks, sandbanks, and shallows, which 
obstruct navigation. The river runs through 
Yu-nam, and there are cities upon it. In Laos 
villages adorn its banks, and m Cambodia the 
principal population is near it It traverses 
eighteen degrees of latitude ; it forms at its mouths 
an alluvial deposit second only to the Yang-tze- 
kiang or lloang-ho. — Ro7jal Geog. Soc. Journ. 
xxxiii. 


dIaW BOATS ‘“d 

narrow, capable of holding forty to 
Th^ are employed by the Chmese m their boat 
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DRAGON’S BLOOD. 
Dam-nl-akhwain, . Auab. 
KiUn-kieh, .... Chin. 
Hiueb'kieh, Chu-kieh, „ 
Lung-sin hiang, ,, 

Indarumc, . . . Dukh. 
Sang-dragon, . . FR- 

Draclienblutb, . . Ger. 


Hiraduckhun, Goj.,Hind. 
Sanguis draconif, . Lat. 
Jamang, . . . Malay. 
Khnn-u-lavan, . . Pers. 
Catgamuruga-rakta, Sans. 
Kandamurgarattam, Tam. 
Khadga-mrugam netru,Tx. 


The dragon’s blood gum-resins of commerce 
are obtained from several plants. The fourth 
Chinese name means dragon’s spittle gum-resin. 
As sold in Chinn, it is the product of two plants, 
probably the Pterocarpus draco, the other the 
Calamus draco. Pterocarous draco wood when 
first cut presents no marks of redness, but in a 
little time red drops begin to exude from the 
wood. In about ten minutes they become hard 
and clear, and are collected. All the dragon’s blood 
obtained, now, in the market is said to be from 
several species of Calamus, C. petrmus (Xour.), C. 
rudentum (Xour.), C. verus (Xour.), and C. draco 
(TYtlW.), natives of Hindustan, Cochin-China, the 
Moluccas, Borneo, and Sumatra { but Liimseas 
reckoned the last three mere vaneties of the 0. 
rotang {Linn.). Its ripe fruits are covered with a 
reddish-brown dry resinous granular matter, which 
is obtained by beating or thraahmg the fruit in 
little baskets. Within the Archipelago, the nrin- 
cipal place of production is Jambi, on theN.E. 
Bide of Sumatra. The plant is not cultivated. 
The collectors are the wild Kubu, who dispow 
of it to the Malays at a price not much exceed- 
ing a shilling a pound. The best kind imported 
into Europe in reeds is manipulated by the 
Chmese. The canes of the male |^t need in 
former times to be exported to Batavia, and 
very probably formed the ‘true Jambees,’ com- 
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memoraterl in the Spectator as the most fa.shion- ; 
ftble walking-sticks in tlic reign of Queen Anno, 
The secretion the fruit constitiitrcfl tlio best of 
jur-nang, Qf dragon’s blood. A second and 
rather inferior kirnl is produced by heat, and by 
bruising the fruit, from which tlie natural secre- 
tion l>;is been j-einuved. The thir<l, and most 
inferior^ seems to be tho refuse of the last process.,! 
It is perhaps doubtful whether it is ever procured : 
from tlio plant by incislojjs. Quantities of this | 
drug are annually sent from Baujer Massing in i 
Borneo to iSinpiporo and Batavia, aud thence to 
Chimi, where it is much ])rizcd. In Europe it is I 
A constituent of some to()tli-])Owders and tinctures, 
but is cl\i(?(ly used for colouring spirit and turpen- 
tine varnislics. It is found in the market either 
in oval drops, or in large and impure masses com- 
poses! of several tenrs. That which is gf»od is of 
A bright eritnson when powdered, aud if hold up 
to the light ill masses, is Rcini-transparent. It is 
often ntlnltc.ratcd witli otlicr gums. It is scut to 
the Chinese market in ri'cds, at In to 35 dollars 
per nikid, principally in native Vessels. Tho price 
m (Ihina varies from 80 to 100 dollars a pikul, 
after purifying and retining. — Faulhier ; Mtn vi- 
ftnn; Mttrsdciis Siutitiira^ p. 159; Craw/nrd ; 
Senuftn nn J*alins. 

DRAGON’S BONES, tho Lung-kuh of tho 
ChlncHO, is fossil ivory. Dragon’s tooth arc the 
Tamg-ehi of tlio Cliineee. Dragon’s teeth and 
dragon’s bones, in use in Chiiu'se medicine, are tlic 
fossil tci'th and boiK^sof various extinct mammalia 
of tho tertiary Rerio.s of rocks, such a.s those of the’ 
Rhinoceros trichorhinus, also those of a mastodon, 
an clcjihant, a hoi-se, two si)ccics of hippotherium, 
a Bpccies of sing, and tho teeth of a large carni- 
vorous am'mal. The fossil teeth of tho ytegodon 
Sinensis, D/rea, are likewise so called ; as arc also 
the horns of the Clialicothcrium Siuensc, Swlnhoc^ 
tho teeth of Ifyla Sinensis, tho molars of mas- 
todons, elephants, sheep, stags, and teeth of two 
species of hippotherium. 

DRAMA. Midioniedan countiies have never 
cultivated the drama, if we except tho passion 
play of Hasan and Husain in Persia and Bombay, 
which is rather a religious commemoration than a 
drama projicr. The ohler Semitic literature cxintains 
no dramatic pieces at all. With Hindus, and with 
tbo Buddhists of Burma and China, the drama 
has fonruMl a branch of literature, and the per- 
formances have been an amusement to the people 
from the most ancient times. In 1877, 102 
dramas were published in India ; and there were 
106 works of liotion and 697 works of poetry, 
Tho dramas of tho Hindus intermingle various 
dialects, as also prose and verso. 

Tho dramatic performances in South India 
possess many interesting features which would be 
cniditablo to tho actors of any nation. Tho 
histrionic art is extensively practised, but so 
seldom receives substantial encouragement from 
tho purses of its admirers, it is matter for astonish- 
ment that it) should have made any progress at all. 
Tho graceful hkkI illations of voice, expression of 
countenance, propriety of gesture, — not to speak 
of tho grote sque dri'ss, and the peculiar mu-sic of 
the perfonners, — rivet a stranger’s attention. 

Like every other trade or profession in India, 
acting is confined to ono particular caste, though 
It Bometimes liappcns that outsiders join a dramatic 
corps, which has no scttlc4 abode, but Btrojl 


from place to place lu quest of employment. 
Tanjoro has tho largest nnmboi* of these itinerant 
actors, and their performances are reputed to be 
tho best in South India. Female performers are 
rarely to be met with in districts farther south ; 
but their places are easily supplied by young men 
of effeminate appearance, who have been trained 
from infancy to speak in a high-pitched, melodious 
tone of voice. The actresses of Tanjoro have 
their headquarters at Ammanpettah, in tho same 
district. They frequently play a heroic part on 
the stage, by personating kings, rishis, aud heralds, 
especially m a popular historical play callofl 
Markandan’s Nadagam. Both men and women 
sometimes assume strange and objectless charac- 
ters, to tho infinite gratification of their patrons. 
About tho year 1870, in Madras and Bombay, 
dramas were largely acted, and attracted crowds. 

In the Tamil drama, anything like the scientific 
divisions of tragedy and comedy, and the nicer 
classifications which obtain among more advanced 
nations, is nowhere to be seen. Nor have tliq 
Hindus been more careful in dividing a play into 
acts and scones, or in portioning out a piece 
among different actors. 

The best of the ancient Sanskrit dramas have 
been translated into Tamil and other languages. 
Portions of these arc sometimes acted at wedduigs. 
When a nautch is given, a drama is occasiouaily 
performed. Generally, however, in tho south of 
India, tbo drama is humble as to its attendants, 
owing, perhaps, to the extraordinary fondness of 
. tho people for tho splendid processions, and night 
festivals of temples, and their ooreraonies. The 
Toy Cart was written in Sanskrit about the cotn- 
mcncoment of the Christian ora. In it the king 
is dethroned for tyranny, by a cowheni In the 
Uttara Rama Charitya, the groat monarch Rama 
is compelled by tho clamours of his people to 
banish his beloved queen. Tho Pui of the 
Burmese is their favourite dramatic display, and 
no festival is deemed complete without a perform- 
ance of this kind ; the entire race are passion- 
ately fond of them. The puppet-shows or 
marionettes, however, is their legitimate high art 
drama. The figures are 2 to B feet high, and 
they are cleverly moved on a bamboo platform, 
— animals, ships, supernatural beings; and th^> 
dialogue is in polished language. — Forhas^ p. 162 ; 
Imp, Gaz, ; Ward, iv. 

DRAPER, Colonel, a British officer, who 
entered into a literary contest with Junius. He 
conquered Manilla, and in 1758 joined Colonel 
Lawrence in the Karnatio, and gave able assist- 
ance at the batUo of Wandiwash. 

DRAPER, Mrs. ELIZABETH, the Eliza of 
Btenie, was born at Anjengo. She was married 
to Mr. Draper, one of the E. 1. Company's Council 
at Surat. Her monument of marble is in a 
Bristol church. 

DRAS, a district of Ladakh. KargU, a litUo 
fort, is situate near the junction of the Zakut 
and Kartse, which flow into the Dras a short 
way to the north of Kargil. In the upper 
part of its valley, the sides are marked by 
descending glaciers and beds of snow. The 
Dras people in general are very ugly ; their dress 
consists of a round pork-pie cap of black material, 
fitting close to the head, a thick woollen gown 
reacl^g midway beyond their knees, witii their 
legs wrapped in bandages of clot^ ; and boots. 
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robing above the ankles, of the same material, 
with imder-snrfaces covered with leather. The 
females muffle up in piles of clothing ; and both 
se^es frequently clothe themselves in sheep and 
goat skins, with the woolly side inw'ards. 

DRASHTI DoSHAM. ‘ Saksk. Evil eye. 

DRAUPADI was the daughter of Drupada, 
king of Panc''ala. She was put forward by her 
father ns the lady of the swayamvara, or tourna- 
ment. Famed for her beauty, many rajas and 
chieftains attended her swayamvara, where she 
promised to accept the competitor who should on 
the first attempt shoot an arrow through tne 
revolving chakra, and hit the eye of the golden 
$sh beyond. Kama wished to try, but Draupadi 
declared she would not wed with a charioteer’s 
son. Sisupala, raja of Chorli, and Jarasandha, 
raja of Magarlha, both tried tlie bow, and failed ; 
but Arjuna, one of the Pandava princes, bent the 
bow, and hit the mark, and Draupadi threw the 
garland around his neck, and accepted the five 
brothers as her husbands. Yudishtra was a 
gambler, and staked and lost the throne of Indra 
to*, Duryodhana ; to recover it, ho hazarded the 
beautiful Draupadi. By the loaded dice of his 
foe, she becan}e the goli of the Kaiirava chief, 
and underwent great liardships till the destruction 
of the K aura va. Duhsasana, one of the Xaurava 
princes, dragged her by the hair into the public 
court ; Bhiina vowed to kill him for the insult, 
and drink his blood, and he fulfilled his vow. 

Draujmdi, as the polyandric wife of the Pandava 
princes, is tlie heroine of tlie Hahabharata. Ynd- 
ishtra and Draupadi have been deified, and 
their feast is named the procession of fire, because 
in Hindu legend she is fabled to have passed 
every year from one of her five liuabands to 
another, after a solemn jiiirificatiou by tliat 
element. In the Rhosha language, her name is 
written Dropti. In the drama of tho Enchanted 
Fruit, when Draupadi and her five husbands 
entered tho garden, Arjuna, with an arrow, 
brought down tho fruits, — 

' Liglit-piniouod galea, to charn. the sense. 

Their odorif’roxia breath dispciiso ; 

From Ihda’s pearl’d or i>oiiitcd bloom, 

And Malty rich, they steal perfume. 

There, hoiiey-sccnted Singarhar, 

And duhy like a rising star. 

Strong Cnempa, darted by Oamdow, 

And Mulsery of paler hue, 

Cay ora which the Ranics wear 
In tangles of their silken hair, 

Round Babul flow’rs, and Gul-aohein, 

Dyed like the shell of lieauty’s Queen, 

Sweet Mindy pressed for crimson stains, 

And sacred Tulsy. pride of plains, 

With Sewty, small unblushing rose, 

Their odours mix, their tints disclose, 

And, as a gemmed tiara bright. 

Paint the fresh branches with delight.* 

— Wh, H. of /. ; Sir IP. Jones, xiii. p. 217. 

DRAVEE. The Bombay group coMiste of 
fifteen or twenty islauds in all, viz. the island of 
Basseln, about 30 miles to the northward of that 
which gives the cluster its name ; Dravee and 
Versova, just off the shore of Salsette ; Salsette, 
by much the largest of them all ; Trombay, con- 
spicuous for the mountain called Neat's Tongue, 
which attains the altitude of 1000 feet ; Bombay 
4solf, united on the northward to Trombay and 
Salsette, as these are united to each other bv 
bridges and embankments, and to the southward, 


Old Woman's Island ; Oolaba ; and Henery and 
Kenery ; with little rocks and islets of lesser note 
and name. 

DRAVIDA, a class of the Brahmanical tribes 
called the five Dravir, comprehending all those of 
ihe Peninsula, or Dravira, Karnata, Telinga, Quje- 
raia, and Mahratta. 

DRA VIDIAN, a term which Dr. Caldwell 
applied to tho peoples and to the vernacular 
tongues of the gr at majority of the inhabitants 
of Southern India. Dravida is used in Sanskrit 
Brahmanical Writing as an ethnological and 
philological term. Menu mentions the inhabitants, 
the Dravida, as out-castes and barbarians, t.e. not 
in communion with Brahmans. In the Brihat 
Sanhita of Varaha Mihira, A.D. 404, Dravida is 
described as divided into Chola, Pandya, Kerala, 
Karnataka, Kalinga, and Andhra. Philologists 
identify the wordh Arava, Dravida, and Tamil, 
n">d identify these with the Peutingerian tables, 
and tho Limyrice of Ptolemy. The eastern and 
southern parts of the Peninsula of India, from the 
Vindhya mountains and tho river Nerbadda to 
Ca])c Comorin, appear to have been peopled from 
the earliest periotf by different branebos of one 
and the same race, speaking different dialects of 
one and the same language; and scattered offshoots 
from the same stem arc to be traced still further 
to the north and to the west, as far as tho Raj- 
mahal hills and the mountain fastnesses of Baluch- 
istan. Their line of route to their present sites, 
and the time of their advent, are aliiie unknown. 
They are generally supposed to have streamed 
through the passes of the Himalaya, and also 
from tho west side of the Indus. 

Fergnsson, however (Ind. and E. Arch. p. 12), 
says if they came into India in historical times, it 
w'as not from Central Asia, but from Babylonia, 
or some Bueh southern region of the Asiatic con- 
tinent. Mr. Logan is of opinion that a Negroid 
race once occupied S. India ; and Professor Huxley 
has expressed tlie opinion (J. Eth. Soc. 1869) that 
theDravidian, Tamilnr, and tho Australian are the 
same race. 

Researches into the families of language to 
which the spoken dialects belong, and the existing 
physical peculiarities of the several races, permit 
the belief that India and the island parts of 
South-Eastern Asia were peopled long prior to 
historic times, and that a succession of races, or of 
bmnehes of the same human family, have entered 
India, and in some instances Urcome amalgamated 
with or been dispersed amongst the prior occu- 
pants, or have pushed them further on into less 
peopled or less fertile districts, or amid forest 
and mountain tracts. In India proper, from tho 
Himalaya to Cape Comorin, even vet, every 
village and every hamlet have small b^ics of 
predial slaves, who, though possessing certain 
minor agricultural and civil rights, are not 
allowed to purchase lands, are compelled to 
reside outside the village walls, and are pre- 
vented quitting the locality, for they furnish the 
only free labour available for the work of the 
field. On this point Chevalier Bunsen mentions 
(Report, Brit. Association, 1847) that throughout 
Asia, the two great nations, who once centred 
the one in the Altai and the pasture land towards 
the Himalaya, the other havinio^ its centre in the 
Ural mountains, appear in Asia as the subdued 
or primary element, as the subdued substratum 
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of Iranian cmliBation, and that ih6 aboriginal 
langunges of India, which attained their full 
derelopment in the Dekhan dialects, belong to 
that stock. 

Frofcsaor^Rask of Copenhagen, and Dr. Cold- 
well, hare given the opinion that the Dravidian 
languages are to bo affiliated to the Scythian, 
Turanian, or Altaic group of tongues. The 
Turkish, Finnish, Hungarian, and Japanese 
languages, though in many particulars distinctly 
Turanian, have become still more inflexional than 
the Dravidian. 

A general name for all these peoples has not 
been fixed upon. In India they have been called 
the Mongoloid, pre-Aryan, non -Aryan, Tamulian, 
Turanian, and Scythian. Several of them in 
India are highly civilised, with cultivated lan- 
guages ; others, though without a literature, and 
even predatory, form large nationalities ; while 
there are many broken tribes, disiicrsed, homeless 
wanderers, or dwelling in forests. In Southern 
India the Mongoloid races are iu two great branches, 
the Dravidian and the Kolarian ; and their nuiul)er 
has been estimated at 48,670,000, of whom the 
illiterate Mair, Mcena, Kol, ilhil, Saiital, and 
Gond constitute 12,000,000. Tlie Dravidian 
section speak the Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, 
Kodaga, Malealam, Tulu, which are cultivated 
tongues, and the other branches in the south 
speaking uncultivated Dravidian languages are the 
ifurumbar, Badaga, Irular, Toda, Kota, Male- 
Arisar, Kamusi, Gond, Khaiid, Khond, or Ku ; 
while the branches in the Central Provinces, 
Chutia Nagpur, and Bengal, are the Oraon, 
Gadaba, liajmahali, Bhui 3 *a, Bhuinhar, Binjbia 
or Binjhwar, Kaur or Kaurava or Kaurai or 
Raj Kaur, the Koch^h, Uautia, Sabar or Savara, 
and Yerknla. Of these uncivilised branches, the 
Kurumbar and Jrulai* speak Tamil, the Badaga, 
Kota, and Toda have dialects of Canarese, the 
Malc-Arisar use Malealam, and the Ramusi Yer- 
kala have the Telugu. 

The people of the coasts of Ceylon arc Dravi- 
dian of the Tamil stock. Those of Kandy, with 
their habits of polyandiy, would seem to be allied 
to the people of Coorg, and Ceylon bos a few 
wild races, the Gahaleya, Rho^, and Veddah, 
in the forests and unfrequented parts. 

In the Peninsula of In/iia, where the Tamil 
is spoken ni the extreme south-east by about ten 
millions of souls, the Tamil - speaking people 
are, generally speaking, a dark - coloured and 
short - statiu*^ race, energetic, fiery, quarrel- 
some, but not vindictive. Most of them have 
embraced Brahmanism, but largely raixed'^with a 
devil and hero worship, and the worship of the local 
deities called Amman. Where the Telugu is 
spoken by about 15 millions of people, on the 
eastern side of the Peninsula, the people are a 
taller and fairer race than the Tamil, many of 
the more northern of them being equal in stature 
to the Aryan Hindus of the north. They are 
more Brahmonical than the TamiUans, and are as 
energetic as the latter, though less restless. The 
people who speak Canarese arc about five millions 
in number, chiefly in tlie centre of the Peninsula ; 
they are a tall and singularly graceful, dark, 
almost black race, with whom something a^n 
to polyandry Is very prevalent. The MsSealam 
language in the south-west, of the Peninsula is 
^ken by about miUions, and the Tulu, on 


the seaboard somewhat to the north, by about 
150,000. The people of Coorg and Mysore spmk 
a Canarese dialect ; and on uie Neilgherry Hills 
are the Kota, the Toda, the Buda^, the Irular, 
and other small tribes. In the interior of the 
Peninsula are Gond tribes, and the Khand, 
Kund, or Ku, also Dravidian, who are estimated 
at half a million of souls, and the Bhilsare of 
Kandesh and the Nerbadda, and Rajputana. 

Dravidian aborigines deal in demonology, 
fetishism, frantic dances, bloody and even human 
sacrifices. They are, however, superior to the 
Aryan Hindus in freedom from disqualifying 
prejudices, but inferior to them in learning, and 
all its train of appliances. 

Of the broken tribes, the Mhar, Dher, Madera, 
Holaru, Toty, and Pariah are labourers and village, 
servants ; the Mang, Cbakili, and Madaga are 
leather- workers ; the homeless Korawa, Yerkala, 
Bhatu, Domar, are mat-makers, fowlers, and 
athletes ; the hillinen, Kotah, Toda, Irular, 
Kurumbar, Kadar, Cheuchwar, Male-Arisar, 
Saora, Khand, Gond, Juanga, are in the moun- 
tains and forests and hilly country from the 
western and southern borders of Bengal, Behar, 
and Benares, to Cape Comorin, and from the 
Western Ghats inland to the Bay of Bengal. 

Of all the Dravidian tongues, no two ore so 
nearly related to each other as to be mutually 
intelligible to the people who speak them, except 
in the simplest ana most direct manner. In the 
cultivated Dravidian tongues, Sanskrit words are 
not at all, or but very rarely, employed. Tamil 
was the earliest developed of all the Dravidian 
idioms, is the most copious, and contains the 
largest portion of indubitably ancient forms. U 
includes two dialects, the classical and colIo<][uia], 
the ancient and the modem, called respectively 
the Shell Tamil and the Kodun Tamil, which so 
widely differ, that they may almost be regarded 
as different languages. The Tamil race is the 
least scrupulous or superstitious, and the most 
enterprising and persevering of Hindus. They 
swarm wherever money is to bo made, or wher- 
ever a more apathetic or a more aristocratic 
people is waiting to bo pushed aside. The majority 
of the Hindus found in Pegu, Penang, Singa|)ore, 
and other places in the east, where they are 
known as Kiings, are Tamilar. All throughout 
Ceylon, the coolies in the coffee plantations 
are Tamilar ; the majority of the money-making 
classes even in Colombo are Tamilians ; and ere 
long the Tamilians will have excluded the Sin- 
ghalese from almost every office of profit and 
trust in their own island. The majority of the 
domestic servants and of the camp followers in 
the Madras Presidency are Tamilians; and the 
coolies who emigrate to the Mauritius and the 
West India Islands were largely Tamil. Includ- 
ing the Tamil people who are residing in the 
military cantonments and distant oolomes, anri 
those in Mysore, south Travancore, northern 
Ceylon, and excluding all Mahomedan, Teling, 
and Brahman residents of the Tamil country, who 
amount to at least ten per cent, of the whole 
population, the people who speak the Tamil 
language were estimated by Dr. Caldwell at atK>ut 
10 milbona 

Tamil was the language of three ancient 
dynasties of whom we have record, — the Cliola 
of Tanjore and Combaconum, who were settled 
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on or near the Caiiverj and Colerun rivers, and 
wlio, as some suppose, gave their names to the 
(V>romai]del or Cholamaiidel coast; the Pandya, 
whose capital is now occupied by the inhabitnuta 
of Madura ; and the Chera, who ruled at Kerala 
on the Malabar coast. 

Tamil is now spoken throughout the vast plain 
of the Kaniatic, or country below the Gnats. 
From Capo Comorin to Pulicat, 30 miles north of 
Mailras, and inland from the Bay of Bengal to 
the Eastern Ghats, it skirts Mysore on all its 
eastern frontier, is also spoken in the Bara 
Mahal, Salem, and Combacoinim, meeting with 
the Malealam at the great gJip of Palghat. It is 
spoken also on the western side of the Ghats from 
(^ape Comorin to the neighbourhood of Trivan- 
drum ; also in the northern and north-western 
parts of Ceylon, where Tamilar formed settlements 
prior to the Christian era, and from whence Miey 
have gradually thrust out the Singhalese. Mr. 
laylor is of opinion that Tamil was cultivated in 
its purity in the ancient Pandiya kingdom. 

Tdimj is the Andhra of Sanskrit writers, a 
name mentioned by the Greek geographcia os 
that of n nation dwelling on or near the Ganges. 
Until lately, Europeans terme<l the people and 
their language Gen too, from a Portuguese word 
signifying heathens or gentiles. In respect to 
antiquity of culture and glosearial cojiiousnesa, it 
ranks next to the Tamil in the list of Dravidian 
idioms, but it surpasses all of them in eiqdionic 
sweetness. Telugu extends from Chanda, where 
it meets the Mahratta, and from Ganjain and 
Chi<aicole, where it intermixes with Urya, along 
the coast to Pulicat on the marine lagoon 30 
miles north of Madras, where it meets the Tamil. 
At Vissagapatam, which is 120 miles south of 
Ganjuin, Telugu is the solo language spoken. On 
this line of coivst two monarchies formerly existed, 
the Andhra and Kalinga ; both, apparently, were 
CMt(?rprisiiig races with a seafaring pecqde, and it 
is doubtless from the name of the latter dynasty 
that the Burmese and Malays derive the appella- 
tion of Kliiig, by which tlicy disUiiguish all people 
from India ; and the Talien of the Delta of the 
Irawadi are supposed to liave been Teling. 
'I'lm Kalinga dynasty appear to have gained 
gniut po.ssessions to the westward, ns, at the 
time of the Mahomedan conquest, Warangal, 
seventy miles N.E. from Hyderabad, was con- 
sidered by them the capital of Telingana, inclutling 
then the eastern part of the nawabof Hyderabad’s 
dominions, all the modern districts of Ganjam, 
Nellore, and Cuddapah, and much of the lands 
north. The most westerly spot at which Telugu 
is sj»oken is the small town of Murkundah, about 30 
miles west of Beder, and it reaches this by a wavy 
line running westerly from north of Madras, as 
far as the eastern boiitidary of Mysore, which it 
follows up to that of the Canarcse country, thus 
including in its extent the Ceded Di.strict8, Kur- 
iiool, the gi eater part of the Hyderabad Dominions, 
ami \)ortion8 of the Nagpur couutiy and Gond- 
wana. In ancient times it seems to have been 
srKiken as far north as the mouths of the Ganges. 
iHiis appears both from the geographical limite 
which the Greeks have assigned to the territory 
of the Andhra or northern Telugu dynasty, and 
from many of the names and pUces menti^cd by 
Ptolemy up to that delta being found to be Telugu. 
'riie Telugu people are undoubtedly the most 


nnineroos branch of the Dravidian race, although 
the Tamil surpass them in enterprise and in that 
self-reliance which supports them in their emigra* 
tions. Including the Naik or Naidoo (Nayaka), 
Reddi, and other Telugu tribes settled in the Tamil 
countiy, who arc chieHy the descendants of those 
soldiers of fortuno by whom the Pandiya and 
Chohi kingdoms wore subverted, and who number 
not less tiian a nallion of souls, and including 
also the Telugu settlers in Mysore, and the Telugu 
inhabitants of the Nizamis territory and other 
Native States, the people who speak the Telugu 
language may be estimated to amount to at least 
fourteen millions. Tamil and Telugu roots are 
in the great majority the same ; but peculiarities in 
inflection and dialectic changes have so modified 
the modern tongues that they differ from each 
other as iimch as Portuguese from Spanish, Irish 
from Welsh, Hebrew from Aramaic, and Hindi 
from Bengali. 

Canareae^ properly the Kannadi or Karnataka 
tongue, js bordered by the Tamil and the Telugu 
on the east. It is spoken throughout the plateau 
of Mysore, and in tne south-western districts of 
the Hyderabad territory as far north as the village 
of Murkundah, about 30 miles west of Beder. Also 
it is much spoken in the ancient Tuluva country 
on the Malabar coast, now long designated as 
Canara, a name which it acquired from having 
been subjected for centuri(‘sto the rule of Canarese 
rinccs. But, in Canara, the Malealam, the Kon- 
ani, and the Tuluva are also spoken, though less 
extensively than the Canarese. The Canarese 
writing characters differ slightly from the Telugu, 
from winch it has been borrowed, but the cha- 
racters used for Tamil, Malealam, and Telugu are 
quite distinct from each other. The ancient 
Canarese character, however, entirely differs from 
that of the modern Telugu, and the Canarese 
language differs even more widely from the Telugu 
than it docs from the Tamil. There is an ancient 
dialect of the Canarese language current, as well 
m modern, the latter differing from the former 
by the use of different inflexional terminations. 
The ancient Canarcse dialect, however, has no 
connection with the Sanskrit character to which 
that name has been given, in which, viz. the Hala 
Kannada, many very iiiicient inscriptions in the 
Mahratta country as well as Mysore are found. 
The Imperial Gazetteer gives nine millions as the 
number speaking Canarese^ but this number seems 
to be excessive. In the Hyderabad country, 
Canarese, Mahrati, and Telugu are spoken. The 
Urdu or Hindustani language used there is merely 
known as a lingua franca to the Mahomedans, to 
the Hindus and Kayasths from Northern India, 
and to the resident population. 

The Coorg or Kodaga language is sjwken in the 
small principality of this name, lying on the 
Western Ghats, and has hitherto been regarded 
jis Canarese, modified by the Tulu. But Mr. 
Moiigling states that it is more nearly allied to 
the 1’ainil and Malealam than to the Canarese. 

Malealam or Malearma is spoken along the 
Malabar coast on the western side of the Ghats 
or Malealam mountains, from Cape Comorin to the 
Chandagiri river, or, more strictly, perhaps to 
Nile8hwar(Nileswara), where a Nair raja, (bnquered 
by Ilyder, formerly ruled; from the vicinity of 
Mangalore, where it eupersedes the Canarese and 
tho Tulu, to Trivandrum, where it l>egins to be 
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superseded by the Tamil. The people speakiug it organized dialect of the Ganarese. Th^ are 
in the states of Travancore and Cochin, and in the immigrants from the iior^, and are the 

E rovinoes of Jilalabar and Canara, were estimated numerous class of the inhabitants of the Neilgheiry 
y Dr. Caldwell at two and a half millions. The Hills. ^ 

language, however, on the Malabar coast is The /r«/ar, people of ‘ignorance or darkness, 
rapidly being driven out by tbe Tamil. The speak a rude Tamil. 

people who speak it are, of all the Dravidian races, Tbe Curb, or Cunibar^ or Knrvmhar^ are nomade 
the most exclusive and superstitious, and shrink shepherds, who occupy the denser, deeper jungle, 
with most sensitiveness from contact witli foreign- where they are occnsiouolly stumbled upon by 
erSj though their coast, more than any part of adventurous sportsmen, and the smoke of whose 
Inma, has been in all ages visited W the traders fires may occasionally be seen rising from the 
of other lands, — by Pboenicians, Greeks, Jews, lower gorges of the hills. 

Syrian Christians, and Arabs, and the three last The Goud is the language of the mdigenons 
even formed permanentsettlemeuts amongst them, inhabitants of the northern parts of the extensive 
They shrink even from their own people, retreat- hilly country of Gondwana, of the northern portion 
ing from the great roads, cities, and bazars as of Berar, ai\d which includes the greater mirt 
eagerly as the Tamil flocks to them ; and the of the Central Provinces. Mr. Driberg oompilw 
Maleamm-speaking race are to be found isolated a very complete grammar and vocabulary of the 
with -their mmilieS in their high- walled parambu, Mabadeo dialect of the Gond language ; and^ the 
even in parts where the lines and centres of com- dialect of the Saonee Gonds was noticed in a 
munieation are entirely occupied by the more paper by Mr. Manger. The Uraon and tbe Male 
enterprising Tamil people, whose language, too, or Rajmahali dialects are close to the Gond and 
seems gradually pushing the Maleala aside. Their South Dravidian. 

retired character has led to the less scrupulous and Khand is the language of a primitive race, who 
more adroit Tamllar occupying all tlie lines of are supposed to be allied to the Gond. They 
communication, and monopolizing the greater part inhabit the upper parts of Gondwana, Gumsur, 
of the public business and commerce of the Malabar and the hilly ranges of Orissa, and their horrid 
states. In a short time, perhaps, the Malealam rites of offering young people in sacrifice (see 
will only be known in the hilly tracts or jungle Moriah) is generally known. The two people 
fastnesses. Malealam was separated from tlie by whom the Gond and Ku languages are 
Tamil before the latter was cultivated aud refined, spoken aro supposed to amount to 600,000 souls, 
and from Brahmanical influence has since had 30,000,000 of Dravidians ai*© British subjects, and 
an infusion of Sanskrit words more tlian in any the remainder are under the Native States of 
other Dravidian language, the fewest of such being Mysore, Hyderabad, Travancore, and Cochin, and 
in tbe Tamil. in this enumeration there has not been included 

Tulu or Tuluva is the last of the cultivated theidiomsof theRamusi,the Yerkala,theKorawar, 
Dravidian tongues. It is an idiom which holds the Binjara, the Beder, the Male - Arisar, and 
a position midway between the Canareso and other wandering, predatory, or forest tribes. The 
the Malealam, but more nearly resembling the Binjara speak a dialect of the Hindi'; the Romusi, 
Canarese. Though once generally prevalent in aud the majority of the Korawa, a patois of the 
the district of Canara, it is now spokeu only in a Telugu. The tribes inhabiting the hiusand forests 
small tract of country in the vicinity of Mangalore, speak corrupted dialects of the languages of the 
by not more than 100,000 or 150,000 souls. It contiguous plains. The Malo-Arisar, * hill kings,’ 
has been encroached upon by many languages, and the hill ti ibes inhabiting the Southern Ghats, speak 
is likely soon to disappear. The Tuluva has a corrupt Malealam in the northern part of the 
strong resemblance to Maleala, though the Tuluva- iunge, where the Malealam b the prevailing 
speaking races are unable to understand their language, and corrupt Tamil in the southern, 
Malealam neighbours. ^ in the vicinity of Tamil -speak ing districts. 

The 7^*oda, properly the Tiu/u or Tudava^ Ian- Kol and Saora dwell towards the north of the 
guage is that spoken by the Tiidavar, a primitive Gond and Khand, in Central India; their languages 
tribe on tbe Neilgherry Hills, believed to be the contain Dravidian words, but they belong to a 
aboriginal inhabitants. They do not at present totally different family of languages, 
number more than from 300 to 500 souls. It is Uraon^ the language of the Urya people, is an 
supposed that they never could have exceeded a uncultivated idiom, and contains many roots ami 
few thousands ; but they have diminished through forms belonging to tbe Kol dialects, but so many 
opium -eating and polyandry, and at a former Dravidian roots of primary importance, that it is 
period the prevalence among them of female in- considered by Dr. Caldwell luj having originally 
fanticido. The Toda is the oldest indigcnoiifl been a member of the Dravidian family of loii- 
specch on the hills. guages. 

The Kota is the language of the Kotar, a small The il/a/, Paharia^ or llajmahaliy contains so 
tribe of helot craftsmen inhabiting the Neilgherry many Dravidian .roots of primary importance, 
Hills, and numbering about 1000 souls. It is a though it also contains a large admixture of roots 
very old and rude dialect of Canarese, and their and forms belonging to the Kol dialects, that Dr. 
ancestom on the hills are supposed by Dr. Cald- Caldwell considers it also had originally belonged 
well to have been at some ancient time a low-caste to the Dravidian family of languages. It is spoken 
tribe who bad fled thither to escape persecution, by the Malei, or inhabiUints of the hills. A brief 
They are exceedingly filthy in their habits, are vocabulary of the words of the tribe inhabiting 
addicted beyond all other low-caste tribes to the the liajmahal Hills, in Centml India, as contained 
eating of carrion, and have been generally shunned in vol. v. of the Asiatic Researches, and Mr. Hodg- 
by Europeans. son’s more complete collections, prove the idiom 

lladaija or Pudagar speak an ancient but of this tribe to be in tbe main Dravidian, 
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The Brahui language, spoken by the moun- 
taineers in the khanship of Kelat in Baluchistan, 
contains some Dravidian words, and a considerable 
infusion of unquestionable Dravidian forms and 
idioms. Considered us a whole, this language is 
supposed to be derived from the same source as the 
Panjabi and Sindi ; but it unquestionably contains 
a Dravidian element, derived from a remnant of the 
ancient Dravidian race having been incorporated 
with the Braliuh The discovery of this element 
beyond the Indus has been thought to prove that 
some of the Dravidians, like the Aryans, the 
Grseco - Scythians, and the Turco - Mongolians, 
entered India by the north-west route. The 
Brahui language extends from Shawl in the north 
to Jhalawan in the south, and from Kohak in the 
west to llarrand in the east, — Professor Ihixhy in 
Jo. JCthn. So . ; Bnusen in Rep. Brit. Assist. ; The 
Rev. Dr. Caldu'clVs Comparative Grammar; Sir 
Emkine Permfs Bird's-eye View. 

DREAMS. 


Songe, R6ve, . . . Fa. 

'lYaum, Gkr. 

Kbab, Nazr, MiUi&m,PKas, 


Sogno, ...... It. 

Sueno, Sp. 

Roga, Dush, . . Turk. 


Dreams me to a great extent still trusted to in 
Eastern countries. Their earliest remarkable dreams 
related, were those to Abraham, of the captivity, 
and at Bethel, of the ladder (Genesis xxviii. 1 2). 
Subsequently were Joseph’s dreams and those of 
Pharaoh (Genesis xl. 5, xli. 1), Gideon, and Saul 
(I Samuel xxviii. 6). Belief in dreams is inti- 
mately associated with the lower forms of religion. 
To tlie savage they have a reality and an import- 
ance which we can scarcely appreciate. During 
sleep the spirit seems to desert the body ; and 
os in dreams we visit other localities and even 
oilier worlds, living as it were a separate and dif- 
ferent life, the two phenomena are not unnaturally 
regarded as the complements of one another. In 
Madagascar the people pay a religious regard to 
tlreams, and imagine that their good demons or 
inferior deities tell them in their dreams what ought 
to be done, or warn them of what ought to be 
avoided. 

Throughout the Christian world and in Great 
Britain, as elsewhere, it was customary for young 
women on St. Agues’ eve to endeavour to divine 
who should be their husbands. This was called 
fasting St. Agnes’ fast. They took a row of pins, 
pulling one out after another, saying a paternoster, 
and sticking one pin in the sleeve. Then, going to 
rest without food, their dreams were supposed to 
present the image of their future husbands. In 
Keat’s poem, entitled the Eve of St. Agnes, the 
custom is thus alluded to : — 

‘ They told hcr.how, upon St. Agnca’ evo, 

Young virgins might havo visions of delight, 

And soft adoringB from their loves receive, 

Upon the honeyed middle of the night, 

If ceremonies duo they did aright,—^ 

Aa, supperless to b 1 they must retire, ^ 

And couch supine their beauties lily-whito. 

Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require ^ 

Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that they desire. 

DREDGING. In this process, note the numbers 
of species, the kinds usually found a^ociaiing 
together, the number of living specimens of 
each, the number of dead, the average 
the specimens, whethc^r young or adult. The 
general state of the animals, and particularly as 
to the maturity of the eggs, or if J^'cy have been 
recently shed. The kind of ground. The depth ; 


the distance from land. The zone, whether the 
littoral zone, the space between high and low 
water mai'ks; the Inminarian zone, or that in 
which the largo tangles or sea-weeds flourish, and 
extends from low-water mark to a depth of about 
15 fathoms ; the coralline zone extends from tlie 
depth of 15 to 50 fathoms; sca-weeds are scarce, 
but corallines abound in this region; the coral 
zone is that in which deep-sea corals are found, 
and where the depth is beyond 50 fathoms. Any 
particular currents. AVhat are the mollusca found 
between tide-marks on the neigiibouring coast? 
Is mud present, and if present, of what kind? 
Arc any dead shells common, of which no living 
examples occur? What sea-weeds are found? 
Do the different specimens of the some species 
vary much in size, form, or colour? — Edtn. N, 
PhiK Jonrn. pp. 200, 207, July 1866. 

DREN. HiiiD. An inflated buffalo skin, used by 
swimmers in torrents. 

DREPANA. Several caterpillars, the Aloa lac- 
tiiica, the Orgyia Ceylanica, Euproctia virguncula, 
the Trichia exigua, the Nnrosa conspersa, the 
Limacodes graciosa, and a species of Drepana, ore 
found on the coffee trees, but they do not cause 
much injury. Another caterpillar, however, 
thoug’a fortunately not abundant, the Zeuzera 
coffeae, destroys many trees, both young and old, 
by eating out the heart. It resembles the Ciiter- 
pillar of the goat-moth of England, and is as thick 
as a goose quill. It genenilly (liters the tree 6^or 
12 inches from the ground, eating upwards. The 
sickly drooping of the tree marks its jircscnce. 

DREPAXOGXATHUS SAETATOR. Jerdon. 
An ant which moves by jumps of several inches. 

DRES. Anglo-IIi.nf). Corrupted from English. 
Dress-picce ; figured muslin of all kinds. 

DRESHCK. In front of the Giirchani and 
Lishari hills, and between llarrand and Mithun- 
kote are plains inhabited by the Dreshuk, 

DRILL. In Bundelkhand the drdl-sowing is 
callcdbob, jai}ainDehli, and wucr in Itohilkhand 
and the Doab. In some parts N. India the drill 
is attached to the plough, in other districts it U 
a dctacdicd instrument. Banga or orna, Hino., is 
the channel down which tlie seed dcaconds. ihe 
mouth into which the seed i.s ca.st is called daura 
or mala, also weira in N. India. I’hc drill of 
Cuddapah is of baniboo. It is a small w(^len 
hopper, perforated with holes, w'liich coinmuiiica^ 
with bamboo tubes below', into which tlie Kc(;d is 
fed by the hand. The seed, j^issiug down through 
the bamboo tubes wliieli nidiate from the liopf/cr, 
is deposited in the soil hy a number of similar 
perpendicular tubes which are fixed in a beam 
of wood which receives the lower ends of the 
bamboos, which communicate with the hopper. 
The whole is very effective. 

DRLMVCARPUS RACEMOSUS. Hook. JiU. 
A timber tree of Chittagong. 

DROGUE AMERE. Fit A compound of 
mastic, frankincense, myrrh, aloes, and kreat. 

DROK. or Brog are Bhot occupante of the 
central part of Northern Tibet. Mr. Hodgson 
supposes tiiem a mixed race, joined together for 
predatory purposes. . 

DROMAIUS, a genus of birds belongmg to 
the order Cursores or runners, fam. Casuand®, 
Casuarius galcatus, and C. Bennettii, Dromaiua 
Nov© Hollandi©, and fam. Struthionid©, Struthio 
cauielus. 
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Casoafias Beonettiii Chmld^ is the oasaowary 
of the ialand of Kew Britain^ near to New Guinea, 
where it waa called Moorul^ The height of the 
bird is 8 feet' to the top of the back, and 5 feet 
when etanding erect. Ita colour ia rufous mixed 
with black on the back and hinder portions of the 
body, and ratren black about the neck and breast. 
The loose wav^r akin of the neck is beautifully 
coloured with iridescent tints of bluish purple, 
pink, and an occasional shady green, quite different 
from the red and purple caruncles of the Casuarius 
galeatus. The feet and legs, which are very large 
and strong, are of a pale ash colour. This bird 
also differs from the C. galeatus in having a horny 
plate instead of a helroet-like protuberance on the 
top of the head; which callous plate has the 
dsaracter of and resembles mother-of-pearl dark- 
ened with black-lead. The form of the bill differs 
considerablv from that of the emu, Dromaitia 
Not® Hollandi®, being narrower, larger, and 
more curved, and in having a black or leatheiy 
case at the base. Behind the plate of the head is 
a small tuft of black hair-like feathers, which are 
continued in greater or lesser abundance over most 
parts of the neck. The egg is about the same size 
08 that of the emu, and is of a dirty pale yellowish, 
green colour. It utters a peculiar chirping, 
whistling sound, but also a loud one resembling 
that of the word Moork. Casuarius galeatus, the 
helmeted cassowary of Ceram only, is so called 
from the horny helmet which surmounts the head. 
Its rudimentary wings consist of five long bristles 
like blunt porcupine quills. It runs swiftly with 
a bounding motion. It feeds on fruits, birds’ eggs, 
insects, Crustacea, and tender herbage. It is a 
stout and strong bird, standing 5 or 6 feet high, and 
covered with long, coarse black hair-liko feathers. 
The head has a large horny casque or hehnet, with 
bright blue and rSl colours on the bare skin of 
the neck. These birds wander about in the vast 
mountain forests that cover the island of Ceram. 
The female lays three to five largo and beautifully 
shagreened green eggs, on a bed of leaves. The 
male and female sit alternately on the eggs for 
about a month. 


The Dromaius Nov® Hollandi® rises to a height 
of 7 feet It lives on fruits, eggs, and small 
animals. — Craiv/urd^s Dictionanj^ p, 84 ; London 
Athenmum^ No. 1512, 12th* Dec. 1857, p. 1551; 
Wallace^ ii.; Di\ Bennett in a dated Sydney, 
10th Sept. 1857. 

DROMEDARY, Camel us dromodarius, Linn. 

DRONA, son of the riahi Bharndwaja. He 
was a Brahman, but he had been taught military 
science by Parasuraina. His offers of service 
were unceremoniorisly rejected by raja Drupada, 
on which he visited Hastinapura, where bo was 
appointed teacher of the five randu and tlie hun- 
dred Xuru princes. Ho instructed them to rein 
the steed, to guide the elephant, to drive the 
chariot, launch the javelin, hurl the dart, wield 
the battle-axe, and whirl the mace. He took an 
active share in tlie battle of Kuru Kshetra ; on 
the death of Bhishma, took the command of the 
Kuru forces ; on the fourth day he killed Virata and 
king Drupada, but was subsequently unfairly 
slain by DhriBhta-dyumria,whohad sworn to revenge 
his father’s death. The son of Drona is a cele- 
brated hero in the Mahabharata, named Aswat- 
thama. — Garrett, 

DROSERA, a genus of the natural family 


Droseraoe®, or sun-dew tribe of plants. D. Bur- 
manni, Vdkly Mo-dwen-th® of the Burmese, 
grows in Ceylon, the Peninsula, Bengal, Svlhet, 
and Burma. There are two different species at 
Tavoy. D, peltata (Drosera lunata. Ham,) grows 
in the Neilgherry and Baba Booden Hills. The 
leaves stain paper red. They are a^mlied as a 
blister to the skin. They dose upon flies which 
light upon them. — Mason ; Voigt; Roxb, iL 118* 

DROUGHTS ore frequent in tropical Asia. 
They are alluded to in Genesis xxxi. 40, * In the 
day the drought consumed me, and the frost by 
night, and my sleep departed from my eyes.* The 
following droughts are generally known * 

B.0. 138, The whole world. 

A.D. 767, Asia. 

„ 1291, Great drought in India. 

„ 1412-3, „ the Ganges, Jumna, Doab. 

„ 1661, „ Panjab. 

„ 1682-3, „ Sind. 

„ 1683-4, „ N.W. Provinces. 

„ 1690, ,. Baroda. 

„ 1803^, Failure of rain in Allahabad, 

„ 1824, Drought in Dehli. 

„ 1832-3, „ N.W. Provinces. 

„ 1837-8, „ N.W. Pix>vinces. 

„ 1860-1, ,, N.W. Provinces and Peninsula. 

„ 1866, Severe in Orissa and parts of Madras. 

„ 1873, ,, Behar and parts of N. Bengal. 

„ 1877, „ Madras, Mysore, and parts of Bombay. 

DRUG is a hill fort, or any hill, and is a 
vernacular change from the Sanskrit word Durga. 
Chittle-driig in Mysore, Raman -drug in the Bel- 
lary district, Chiradergooty-drug in lat. 14® 27' N. 

DRUGS. Dawa of the Arabs, and Marndu of 
the Dravidian races. Amongst the physicians of 
the east and south of Asia, as in Europe until 
recent times, almost every substance possessing 
any peculiarity of colour, shape, smell, or taste, ia 
believed to have some medicinal virtue. Much 
reliance ia placed by them on the doctrine of the 
signatures, i.e. the belief that a substance which 
has some of the physical characters of an organ, 
or of the symptoms of a disease, will have ^wer 
over what it resembles. Some Bubstances ((miefly 
animal, however) are considered to have m^icinal 
virtues merely from their oddity,— for example, 
pikhal muB, rat’s drug, the gall-bladder of the 
brown boar, the hairs of a tiger’s whisker, etc. 
Difficulty of acquisition would also appear to add 
virtue. Thus it frequently happens that of two 
kiiuls of a drug, the one which is more rare is 
considered much the more powerful, — in some cases, 
indeed, when neither would appear to have anv 
special virtue. The hakimof India has curious beliefs 
as to the plauts whicli produce some of the foreign 
vegetable drugs, and still more curious theories 
are held as to the source of some of those of 
mineral origin. Thus Zahr-mohra, which com- 
prise several mineral substances given medicinally, 
is believed by them to be formed by the spittle of 
the Mar-khor (Capra megaceros) falling on stones 
in the Kohistan, west of the Indus. The great 
number of substances to which, by natives and in 
their books on medicine, aplnxxlisiao virtues are 
attributed, is remarkable, some in connection 
with the doctrine of signatures, but most of them 
probably quite destitute of the cmalities assiraed 
to them. Drugs of Cachar and Tibet hold a high 
rej^tation in ^rthern India. — PowelVs Handbook, 

DKUHYU, in Hindu le^nd, one of the sous of 
Yagati, one of the old fatbeni of mankuid. Ana 
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DRtriDIOAL REMAINS. 

Wm the founder of one of the five great Turanian 
triboBf the Yadu, Turvaaa, Druhyu, and Anu. 

I^f^UIDICAL REMAINS. The cromlech or 
trilithio altar in the centre of all Druidic monu- 
menta, is supposed by Tod to be a torun or trium- 
phal arch, sacred to the sun-god Belenus. There 
are numerous Indo-Scy thio remains in the Nizam's 
territory and near Bustar. See Cairn ; Cromlech ; 
Dolmen; Menhir. 

DRUM. 

Tambour, Caisso, . Fn. Tamburo, .... It. 
Trommel, Pauke, . Gkii. Tambor, .... Sp. 
Dhol, Tabl. Tambnr,HiND. Tranpeta, Dawul. Tuna. 

The drum is used by Asiatic nations ns a musical 
instrument in war, and in lieu of a bell. The 
institution of the drum was .adopted by a late 
king of Siam, according to Pallegoix, but the 
pages who had to answer it succeeded in extin- 
guinhing the practice. A curious Chinese dm wing 
engraved in Chine ancienne (rUnivcTs Piitor- 
esquo), pi. Jl, represents thi.s institution of the drum. 
A dniin was suspended at the gate of the emperor 
of ( Uiiua, which supplicants sounded. The custom 
is a gemiino Chinese one, and tlie siimmons seems 
to have boon by a drum rather than by a hell. 
Thus in the romance of The Fortunate Union, 
the hero Teichun-gyu exclaims, ‘ My lord, you are 
mistuken. Tlio erni»evor himself suspends tlie 
drinrt at his palace gate, and admits all to shite 
their hardships without roaerve.’ — l«/e, Cathay^ 
i. c. vi. ; Davis' Chinese Miscellanies^ p. 109. 

DRUM-FISH, a sea-fish near the Pearl liiver 
at Macao. Every evening they assemble around 
a ship, and continue their musical humming till 
about midnight. The noise rises and falls, or 
smldcnly ceases at times, ns they quit the ship in 
search of fooiL The drumming of fish or molluscs 
is said to be heard also in the seas near Bombay, 
also ill the Carolina seas. — Adams^ p. 03. 

DRUiMMOND, Lii-ot.-Col., an oflicer of the 
Heiigid army who wrote on the mines and mineral 
resources of Northern Afghanishin, on the copper 
niiiios of Kamaon, on the natural resources of 
Aimorali, in Extracts from Public Papers, N.W. 
Provinces, Bombay Telegraph and Courier, Oct. 
::^4 and Nov. 19, 1849, and Mcfu.ssilite, Nov. 10, 
IK 19. — Dr, Buist's Cataloyne. 

DJtUN, also Pua. Tin. The Tibetan name of 
the rc<l marmot of tlie western mid -Himalayas ; 
Arcloinys hemachalanus, llodyson. It is confined 
to certain situations at high altitudes, and prefers 
fertile and secludeil valleys, where vegetation 
returns rapidly and is luxuriant. There it spends 
the summer months, until again forced to its 
burmw by thp cold and snow of winter. Their 
cxciivations are formed on gentle slopes or under 
atones and rocks, where they delight to sit erect 
and scream. Often the burrows are scattered 
over the valley, where loud wailing cries may be | 
heard for miles along the mountain -sides. It is 
seldom they wander for any distance from their 
habitations, and usually take up a position close 
to the entrances, darting thereinto on the approach 
of danger. They frequently leap during pro- 
gression, at times using their tails to assist tliein 
The hibernation lasts from four to five months, 
or even longer when the snow lies for any length 
ened period. — Adams. 

DRUNKENNESS. 

Ivrocuerie. • . . F». I Trunkenheit, . • Okr 

Iviwe .,1 Natha, Bukr, 


JUKI; 


DRUSE. 

In India the inebriating substances used are 
opium, preparations of hemp, distilled spirits, and 
the fermented juices of the palm trees. In modera- 
tion these substances are beuefici.il, and all nations 
use them, though the mode of tlieir action on the 
human frame is not understood ; but most of them 
must be regarded as valuable in wearying mental or 
bodily exertions, — they evidently supply some want 
in the system. In some individuals drunkenness 
is a hereditary disease equivalent to a mania, and 
these cases are generally given up by the medical 
faculty in despair. 

Although Hindus and Mahomedans and Buddh- 
ists are by their religions or by social usage 
prohibited the use of alcoholic fluids, they do use 
them largely, either stealthily or openly, the fer- 
mented palm wines, or the distilled arracks or 
Bpirils, being in grc;.t demand. In ancient times 
til conquering Aryans seem to liavo largely used 
some alcoliolic fluid, because the excitement de- 
scribed from drinking their soma juice could not 
have resulted from other cause. Out of 500,000 
pei-pons who took tlie pledge in America, 350,000 
broke it, proving that a modenite use of alcohol is 
proper for man ; the experience of the hydrop.itliic 
estahlishineiits shows an cnonnous increase in the 
use of food. If we only drink water, our con- 
Buinjition of farinaceous and animal food must be 
very largely extenrled. Tlic cfTeet of alcohol is to 
arrest the destruction of the ti.SMiies, and to utilize 
the constitiKuits of life ; and therefore, under 
the present conditions of modern life, where the 
nervous system is liable to so much waste, alcoholic 
Bubstfinces, as the rno.st portable form of accessory 
di<jt, are more th.in ever necesfiary. If, as is the 
c;isc ill infancy, the only purpose of life were to 
live, the complementary diets of animal, farinaceous, 
and leguminous food would besuflicient to sustain 
life ; but so soon as man begins to work ami think, 
aleoliol, as previmting and arresting the destruc- 
tion of tissue, is the cheapest food. If a man 
have a shilling to spend on food, he will ilo a 
betteu’ day’s work on nine pennyworth of lireml 
and meat and three pennyworth of beer, than 
on six i)cnnyvvorth of bread, six pennyworth of 
meat, and sufliciency of water. Another import- 
ant fact is, that total abstinence from Blimulatiiig 
drink actually predispqjic.s to certain diseases. 

DIUJFADA, king of the l*anehala, was son of 
IVishata and father of l>niuf»udi. Defeated by 
Drona, his kingdom was restricted io the; boundary 
of the Chambal and the (Jang(.*8. He took j»art 
witli the Pandava in tlic battle of Kuril Kslietra, 
but was killed by Drona on the fourth day of the 
eng.igernent. He. was schoolfellow of Drona, 
and father of Dhrishta-dyurnna an»^ of Draupa/Ji. 

HEBER, «n officer of the Madras 
army, author of Useful Plants of India, liOiidou 
1873, a work of much value ; also of Handbook of 
the Indian Flora. 

DRUSE, a race occupying the range of mill 
which extend parallel to the coast from the 
neighbourhood of Beyrout to the heighte above 
Sidon. They are brave, honest, and hospitable. 
They number 70,000. Min VsAlm (ah ongine) is 
the general answer given to all inquiries as to 
tlieir settling there ; they are likewise spread over 
the Mauran to the S.E. of Dainascus. ZahlOi 
seven hours from Balbec, belongs to their torrito^. 
Half an hour from SSahlo, on the south mde of the 
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DRYADS. 


DRY ROT. 


village of Kerak, k sbown the tomb of Noah. 
They trace their cult to A1 Hakim, a khalif of 
Egypt Th§y believe in the transmigration of 
aoujSy and that the prophets recorded in the Old 
Testament were only a succession of identical 
spirits. The names of David, Abraham, Ishmael, 
and Pythagoras occur in their sacred code, but 
without any adherence to ascertained ohronolo^. 
Hamaa, their God and sovereign, they consider 
to have been the true Christ; and Jesus, son of 
Joseph, a travelling impostor, and therefore de- 
servedly crucified. They seem equally opposed to 
Mahomedans and Ohrisuans, but use the Koran 
to deceive their Turkish masters. They consider 
the four evangelists to have been so many powers 
or parts of religion, and Hamsa to have appeared 
about 400 years after Mahomed, when he fiourished 
eight years upon earth, and afterwards appeared 
seven times In all from the time of Adam, finally 
and formidably to reappear when the Chris- 
tians shall be more powerful than the Turks ; he 
will then spread the religion of the Druses by 
divine authority. Their creed requires implicit 
obedience, and rejects fasting, prayers, tithes, 
and killing of animals. In mode of life, form 
of government, language, and customs, they re- 
semble the Maronites. Druse women wear the tan- 
tour, a conical tube, about 18 inches long, of 
silver or plated copper, and ornamented with a 
variety of patterns. It is fixed upon a cushion 
listened to the top of the forehead, and inclines 
slightly forward, like a horn. Over this a piece 
of white muslin is thrown, which falls down to 
the hips, and serves to envelope their faces at 
pleasure when they go abroad. In some parts of 
the mountain it is worn on the side of the head. 
Their religion seems a remnant of some Maho- 
incdan heresy. They arrange themselves as the 
Akal or intelligent, and that of the Jahil or 
ignorant. The Akal, in number about ten thou- 
sand, form the sacred order, and are distinguish- 
able by their white turbans. The Akal are not 
permitted to smoko tobacco; they never swear, and 
are very reserved in their manners and conver- 
sation, but are allowed to marry. The chief of 
the order resides in a village called El-Mutna. 
The Jahil, or uninitiated, perform no religious rite 
whatever, unless, to assume the appearance of 
Alahornedans, they enter the mosques and recite 
th .ir prayers with Turks. Schools are pretty 
frequent among the Druses. The Akal are gene- 
rally the masters, and are paid by their pupils. 
They teach reading and writing. — Jfiohinsoa's 
Travcla^ PP* ^ J Cata/cujo. 

DRYADS. See Fountains ; Rivers; Springs. 

DRYANDRACORDIBmiA, Thun., theWoo- 
thoong-sUoo or Tung-eu of the Chinese, is a 
plant valuable on account of its oil-seeds, much 
in use in China. It is one of the favourite trees of 
the Chinese, prized for its beauty and the hard 
wood it fuimishes. — WilUdins' Middle Kimjdom, 
p. 281 : Fortune's Tea Districts, p. 119. 

DRiIOPHIDJ3, the white snake family of 
reptiles, contiiining — 

Tropidococcyx i>exToteti, D. and B,, North Oauara. 
Tragops x>rasinuB, Jtemw., Eastern India. 

T. diMpar, Othr., Animallay mountains. 

T. fronticinctua, Othr. 

PasBcrita mycterizana, Ceylon, Peninsula of India. 

P. purpumscens, Qthr., Coylon. 

DRYOBALANOPS CAMPHORA, Co/e., Uio 


Shorea camphorifera, Roxh., is a very laige 
tree, a native of Borneo and Sumatra| where 
it sometimes attams 6 to 8 feet in diameter, 
and 120 feet high. In the cavities of the trunk 
there occur coUeotioDS of solid camphor, and 
of a light fluid called camphor oil. The solid 
camphor is highly prised ^ the Chinese and 
Japanese, and ramy finds its way to Europe. 
The tree is said to be common in Sumatra, in the 
country of the Battas, but not to be found to the 
south of the line. In Borneo it was found at first 
towards the north, was particularly abundant in 
the country of the Kyans in the interior, on the 
Bintulu and Rejang rivers, and has since been 
discovered in Sarawak. In Labuan it is common, 
and is one of the noblest of the trees in that fine 
jungle. Not one in ten trees is found to produce 
camphor, and the camphor collectors cut notches in 
the trees, in order,b6fore felling, to ascertain whether 
they are likely to find camphor. The younger 
and smaller trees are often quite as prolific as the 
older and larger trees. The camphor is found in a 
concrete state in the crevices of the wood, so that 
it can only be extracted bv felling the tree, which 
is afterwards cut into bloco and split into wedges, 
and the camphor, which is white and transparent, 
is then taken out. The essential oil, found in 
hollows in the wood, the natives crystallize arti- 
ficially, but the camphor thus obtained is not so 
much esteemed as that found naturally crystallized. 
The high price of the concrete camphor depends 
wholly on its scarcity, and the fancy of the 
Chinese and Japanese, who ascribe high medicinal 
virtues to it, which it probably possesses in no 
higher degree than the cheap article which they 
themselves obtain by the distillation of the wood 
of the Camphora officinalis, and which may be 
bad in the same markets for about one-hundredth 
part of the price. After a stay in the woods, 
frequently of three months, during which they 
may fell a hundred trees, a party of 30 persons 
rarely bring away more than 15 or 20 pounds of 
solid camphor, worth from 200 to 250 dollars. 
The camphor of D. camphora is in white crystallino 
fragments; sp. gr. 1*009. Its odour is not of so 
diffuaable a nature, otherwise it closely resembles 
the camphor from the Camphora officinarum. The 
wood of this camphor tree is good timber, suited 
for house and ship building. The liquid camphor 
of the same tree appears of the nature of cam- 
pliogen. Dr. A. T. Thompson, by passing a 
current of oxygen gas through it, converted it 
into camphor. — .^45. Researches, xii. p. 535 ; Low's 
Sarawak, p. 44 ; Marsden's Sumatra, p. 150 ; 
Hoyle's Mat. Med. p. 536 ; Ciaw/urd's Dictionary, 
p. 81 ; Simmonds' Commercial Products ; O'Sh. 
Bengal Disp.; Mason's Tenasserim ; Tomlinson, p. 
287 : Indian AgHculturist. 

DRY ROT IS a disease affecting timber, pro- 
duced by the attacks of fungi. The first sign of 
it consists in the appearance of small white points, 
from which a filamentous substance relates 
parallel with the surface of the timber. This is 
the first stage of growth of the spores of the 
fuuguB, and the filamentous matter is their thalJus 
or spawn. As the thallus gathers strength, it 
insinuates its filaments into any crevice of tho 
wood, and they, being of excessive fineness, 
rexvdily pass down and between the tubes from 
which the wood is or^uized, forcing them 
asunder, and completely destroying the cohesion 



DUBBER. 


DRY ROT. 

of tiasae* VHien the thalli of many fungi 
mterlace, the radiating appearance can no longer 
be remarked ; but a thick, tough, leathery white 
stratum is formed whereyer there is room for 
its derelopment, and from this a fresh supply 
of the destructive fOamentous thallus is emitted 
with such constantly increasing rapidity and force, 
that the total ruin of timber speedily ensues where 
circumstances are favourable for the growth of the 
fungi. Dry rot consists of the thallus of Merulius 
lacrymans, or Polyporus destructor, two highly- 
organized fungi; but any of the fungi that are 
oommonlv found upon decaying trees in woods 
are capable of producing dry rot, and the most 
rapidly-spreading and dangerous kinds is caused 
W the ravages of different species of Sporotrichum. 
The latter throw up from their thallus whole 
forests of microscopic branches loaded with repro- 
ductive spores, of such excessive smalluess hat 
they may insinuate themselves into the most 
minute crevices or flaws even in the sides of tibte 
into of which timber consists, and they are in- 
finitely more dangerous than merulii or polypori, 
which seldom fructify. The circumstances Uiat 
are most favourable to the development of the dry 
rot fungi are damp, unventilated situations, and 
a subacid state of the wood. The latter condition, 
especially in oak, is easily produced by a slight 
fermentation of the sap which remains in the 
timber, especially if the latter has not been well 
seasoned before being employed. It has been 
proved experimentally that fluids which, in their 
ordinaiy state, will not produce fungi, generate 
them abundantly if ever so slightly acidulated. 
Dutrochet found that distilled water, holding in 
solution a small quantity of the white of egg, will 
not generate fungi in a twelvemonth ; but upon 
the addition of minutest quantity of nitric, 
sulphuric, muriatic, phosphoric, oxalic, or acetic 
acid, it generated them in eight days’ time in 
abundance. Alkalescent infusions possess the 
same property. The only poisons which will 
prevent the appearance of langi are the oxides or 
salts of mercury. A solution of fish-glue yields 
fungi rapidly and in great abundance ; but a 
small quantity of red precipitate or corrosive 
sublimate destroys this power entirely. It is, 
moreover, nu important fact that no other mineral 
preparation has any such properties. Dutrochet 
ascertained that other metallic oxides acted differ- 
ently. Oxides of lead and tin hastened the develop- 
ment of fungi ; those of iron, antimony, and zinc 
wore inert ; and oxides of copper, nickel, and 
cobalt, although they retai*dcd the appearance of 
fungi, yet did not prevent their growth in the 
end. I’liese facts are confirmed by the experience 
of tho use of Kyan’s process for preparing timber, 
which consists in submitting the wood to the 
action of corrosive sublimate. Immersing the 
wood in chloride of zinc likewise prevents the 
attacks of fungi, and also submitting it to the 
action of the vapour of creosote. Dry rot also 
occurs in animals. Specimens of hymenopterous 
insects resembling wasps have been brou^t from 
the West Indies, with a fungus allied to Splioerm 
militaris growing from between their anterior 
coxae, and it is positively asserted by travellers 
that the insects fly about while burdened with tho 
plant. Upon opening tho bodies of the wasps, 
they are found filled with the thallus of the fungus 
up to the orbits of the eyes and the points of the 


tarsi, the whole of the intestines being obliterated. 
In such cases it is to be supposed that the thallus 
of the B^hoeria first kills the wasp by compressing 
and drying up the body, and then, continuing to 
grow, occupies the whole of the cavity of the 
of the insect A more common instance of 
dry rot is the disease in silk-worms called La 
Muscadine. Silk-worms of all ages are occaaionally 
liable ^ become sickly and to die, soon after death 
becoming stiff, and aoq^uiring such a degree of 
firmness as to be readily broken. They then 
throw out from their surface a sort of white 
efflorescence, which is the fructification of the 
fungus called Botrytis bassiana, their inside being 
filled by the tballus of the same plant. If some 
healthy caterpillars ore jilaced beneath a bell-glass, 
along with a small p^>rtion of worm killed by the 
botrytis, they soon catch the disease, exhibit the 
same symptoms as those already mentioned, and 
eventually perish, having no doubt been infected 
either by rubbing themselves against the dead 
worm, or, which is more probable, having received 
upon their skins the in^itely minute seeds dis- 
persed by tb^ botrytis. If healthy crysalids are 
inoculated by the introduction below their shell of 
a little cf tho botrytis matter upon the point of a 
needle, they also sicken and die. In these cases 
effects are produced upon insects similar to those 
upon timber ; that is to say, vitality in the one 
case, and cohesion in the other, is destroyed by the 
growth of the thallus of certain fungi, which 
spread with great and irresistible rapidity, and 
fructify where occasion offers. Boletus destructor 
is also one of the dry rot fungi. — Eng. Cyc.; TomL 

DSO and Dso-mo. Tibetan. The bull and 
cow, produce of the male yak and common cow. 

DUA. Arab. Supplication, prayer. Dua-i- 
^lasum, supplication for tho remission of sins, 
Dua-i-Qunut, a prayer of praise. 

DUABANGA GKANDIFLORA. Wall. Myouk- 
gnau. Bukm. A tree of British Burma ; wood 
used in house-building. A cubic foot weiglis 30 
pounds. In a full-grown tree on good soil the 
average length of the trunk to tlie first branch is 
80 feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 12 feet. It sells at 8 annas 
per cubic foot. D. sonneratioidcs, Buck., is a timber 
tree of Darjiling Tciffi, Chittagong, Goalpara, 
Fegu. — Cal. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

DUB. Arab. Bear. Dub i-Akbar, tho Great 
Bear constellation. 

DU BARA. Beng. A caste of fishermen in 
Bengal. 

DUBBER, Dapper. Hjnd. Sidda, Siddo, Tam.. 
Tel. Dubbers are bottles formed of skins, and 
used for holding and conveying spirits, oil, ghi, etc. 
They arc made of all sizes, from a quart to 10 or 
20 gallons, some to hold not a wine-glassful ; one 
has been seen in Bijapur that was estimated at 200 
gallons capacity ; they are fonned of untanned goat- 
skins by Btrctcihing them when wet over unburned 
hollow clay forms, the edges being well rubbed 
down on tho lower skin to cause adhesion. The 
clay core is readily removed after the bottle is dried 
in the sun. They' are manufactured in most parts 
of India. They are of nearly a globular iorm, 
roundish at the bottom, so as not to stand well. 
The aperture end is round like that of the bottom, 
but large in pioixji tion to their size ; tho neck is 
short — Hindu Infanticide, p. 177 ; lioMe, MSS » ; 
Faulkner, 
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DUDRENEE. 


DUBBOYE, in Gujerat. Its chief is of the 
Ba^la race. See Komarpal, 

DUBDUBEA, a Nepal tree abounding in the 
Terai. Wood is a powerful astringent, and an 
article of trade. — Smith's Five Years. 

DUBII* Hind. The grass Cynodon dactylon. 
Its dry, creeping stems spread out, and take root 
at the joints. It is commonly called khabal in 
the Pan jab. This is the durba grass of Sanskrit 
authors, and in the Atharva Veda it is thus 
apostrophized : ‘ May Durba which rose from the 
water of life, which has a hundred roots and a 
hundred stems, efface a hundred of my sins, and 
prolong my existence on earth for a hundred 
years.’ The flower of this grass is a most beauti- 
ful object under tlic microscope. There are, how- 
ever, three sorts of dubh recognised in the north 
of India. The best, called Paunda, is especially 
the same as Fiorin ; the second, called Khutia, is 
smaller, and grows on hard ground ; the third is 
of two white sorts, called Ghor-dubh, for horse 
fodder, and Ban-diibh, a coarser kind. — Poivell. 

DUBLO. Mahr. Diibaro, GuJ. A clan of the 
Bhil in the inland tracts of Surat and Broach. They 
are usually the vartania or village watchmen. 

DUBOIS, Abbe J. A., a French missionary in 
Mysore and in the south of India. He wrote an 
account of Hindu Ordeals in Mad. Lit. Trans., 
1827 ; On the State of Christianity in India, 
Lond. 1823 ; also a Description of the Character, 
Manners, and Customs of the Pe^le of India, and 
their Institutions, Religious and Civil, Lond. 1817. 

DUBTHA. Hind. A bundle of peeled sugar- 
canes ready for the press. 

DUCK. 

Canard, Fr. Anitra, . • • • . It. 

Bute, Schutacheu, Ger. Anade, . • • . . Sp. 

Battah, .... Hind. Urdek, .... Turk. 

The domesticated duck is a descendant from 
the common wild duck, the Anas boschas. Its 
domestication has been accomplished in compara- 
tively recent times, for it was unknown to the 
Egyptians, to the Jews of the Old Testament, or 
to tiie Greeks of the Homeric period. About 
eighteen centuries ago, Columella and Varro speak 
of the necessity of keeping ducks in netted enclo- 
sures, like other wild fowl, so, even then, there 
was danger of them flying away. The A. boschas 
is met with in all the nofthem parts of Asia, 
Europe, and America. The domestic duck is 
polygamous. Young ducks are injured by being 
allowed to swim in water. The domestic breeds 
are the Common cluck, the Flat-billed, Call and 
Penguin duck, Arlesbury, Tufted, Hook -bill, and 
Labrador duck ; but though breeding in remote 
southern latitudes, where the mallard is unknown, 
the domestic breed always shows parts of the 
wild. Certain ducks breed on cliffs or trees, and 
they must carry their yomig to the water, though 
this has not been observed. A large red duck is 
the emblem of fidelity with the Rajputs.. 

Tadoma vulpanBer, the Common Shieldrake of Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa ; is common in the Panjab, not 
rare in Lower BengaL 

T. tadomoides, Australian Shieldrake, S. Australia. 

T. variegata. Paradise Shieldrake, New Zealand. 

Aix galerioulata, hlandarin Duck, China. 

Casaroa rutila, Ruddy Shieldrake, N. Africa and S. 
Asia. 

Dendrooyraa arouata. Whistling Duck, Java. 

Spatula olyi»6ata, or Anas olypeata, the Shoveller, 
northern regions, N. Africa; tolerably common in 
India. 


Anas strepera, the Qadwall, the northern regions and 
Barbary ; tolerably common in India. 

A. acuta, the Pintail Duck, northern regions and 
Barbary, and is very common in India. 

A. boschas, the Mallard^ the northern rerions and 
Barbary; in India, is confined to Sind, Panjab, 
and the Himalaya and its vicinity, replaced 
southward by A. piecilorhyncha. 

A orecca, Querguedula creoca, Teal of Europe, Alia, 
Barbary ; common in India. 

A. penelope, Mareca penelope, Widgeon of Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa ; common in India. 

A pieoilorhynoha, the Spotted-billed Duck. 

Aythya ferina, the Pocnard of the northern regions 
and Barbary ; common in India. 

A. nyrooa, White-eyed Duck of Europe, Asia, N. 
Africa ; common in India. 

Fuligula maril'a. Scaup Pochard of the northern 
regions ; occurs in Panjab, Sind, Nepal 
F. oristata, Tufted Duck of Europe, Asia, Barbary; 
common in India. 

Ducks are sacred to the worshippers in China 
of a canonized being, Hong-yuen-shuee. The 
ducks on the river at Canton are so trained, that, 
when feeding in the fields, on being summon^ 
to return by the whistle of their owner, they all 
waddle hastily back. They are similarly trained 
on all China rivers. Flocks of ducks are herded 
there. The herdsmen live in small boats, and 
drive the ducks from place to place during the 
day, sending them liome in the evening. — Mont- 
gomery^ ii. p. 262 ; Frere; Antipodes^ p. 248 ; 
Darwin ; Blytli ; Jerdon. 

DUCK- WEED, Lemna gibba and other species 
of Lemnacese. 

DUDAIEN, of Genesis xxx. 14, is the Mandra- 
gora officinalis. 

DUDH. Hind. Milk. Hence DudhkaMahaena, 
the tenth month, literally the milk month. Dudh- 
Payra, sweetmeats. 

DUDHI TUPPAS, forming the S.E. portion of 
the Mirzapore district, are in a hilly tract of con- 
siderable size, which, owing to a variety of cir- 
cumstances, escaped assessment when the rest of 
the Benares province was regularly settled. The 
groat bulk of the cultivators and village managers 
belong to the aboriginal tribes, and are a simple, 
ignorant people, easily overreached by astute and 
grasping money-lenders. The people in general 
are truthful, willing to labour, possess great 
physical courage, and exhibit much enterprise. 
The Sueri, however, are addicted to theft ; 
they coin false money, and live principally by 
jugglery. They procure wives for their young 
men by kidnapping girls. Their women wear a 
tartan dress, often have a horn projecting from 
the forehead ns an ornament, and are fond of 
intoxicating drinks. The Bhuiya are daring 
mountaineers. Their courtships are managed by 
the father of a marriageable lad scorching round 
the neighbouring villages for a danghter-in-lai^, 
not related within the prohibited degrees of con- 
sanguinity. Having at last chosen one, he returns 
home, and in a few days again visits the bride's 
house with his son, and not less than five other 
kinsmen. Five rupees are then paid to the girl's 
father, baskets of flowers and fruit are preaented 
to the bride herself and her mother, and the 
proceedings are closed by the marriage ceremony, 
which is performed by the family priest or a 
barber, l^e inhabitants, as a body, shun society. 
Mr. Gonybeare says their language wiU become 
extinct. 

DUDRENEE. Chevalier Dudrenee, a native of 
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DUFF, Captaik JAMES GRANT. 


DUKU. 


Brat, 80 Q of a commodore of the French navy. 
About 1791 he left the command of the Begum 
Sumroo's Brigade and joined Tukaji Holkar, and 
with hi« battalions he contributed to the victory 
of the 12tU March 1705 at Khardla. Ho left 
Jeswunt liao’s service in 1801 for that of Sindia. 
He surrendered to the British, 30th Oct. 1803, 
but it was his battalions which fought the subee* 
qiient battle of l^aswari. 

DUB'F, Captain JAMES GRANT, author of 
History of the Mahrattas. 

DUFF and Surodc, musical instruments. The 
Duif or Duffra, or Tambour de Basque; tym- 
panum ; according to Gentius (Sadi Rosar. Polit. 
p. 303), a sort of bass tambourine played upon with 
a stick. 

DUFFADAR. Hind. An oflicer of irregular 
cavalry ; the head of a party of labourers. 

DUGDHA, a tribe of inferior Brahmans on the 
borders of Futtehpur and Allahabad. They date | 
their origin from the time of Jye-eband, who 
figures in many fabulous legends of those parts. 
The Pandc, who were Dugdha Brahmans (i.c. of 
mixed blood), received 48 villages, of the greater 
part of which they are in possession to this day. — 
Elliotts Sujtp. (iloss. 

DUGGY, in Madras, round timber from 20 
to 40 feet long, 1 to 2i feet square. 

DUG LA or Dauri. Hind. A bamboo basket 
swung on double ropes, and worked by two men 
in irrigating land. 

DUGONG. Malay. The sea siren, merman, 
mermaid. Professor Owen denominated the 
dugong of the Archipelago, Halicore Indicus, in 
distinction from that of the northern coa.st of 
Australia, at a time when the former had not 
been ascertained to frequent (as a dugong of 
some kind is now known to do) the Malabar 
coast and Gulf of Calpciityn in Ceylon. 

Hcdicoro Dugong. 

TriohochuB thigong, Oincl, I Dugungua IndiouB, Earn. 


Halicore Indicus, F. Cuvier, 

TrichechuB dugong, Erxl, H. tsbemaouluni, Rm 
Halicore cetacea, Illeg. Dugungui marinuB, Tiede» 

H. dugong, Cuv. 

Dugong, . . . Malay. | Parampuan Laut, Malay. 

Under these synonyms Dr, Theodore Cantor 
unites all the above, which he says inhabits the 
Red Sea, the seas of the Malay Peninsula, Singa- 
pore, Sumatra, the Philippine islands, Moluccas, 
Sunda islands, and New Holland. It is Bupposea 
that the dugong can be easily domesticated. 
Doubtless the ancient Arab stories gave rise to 
the mermaid tales which have since then occupied 
the world, for it is this creature that has mven 
rise to all the fables about the mermaid and the 
merman. Tennyson writes of 
! ‘ A mermaid fair 

i Binging alone, 

ComVing her hair, 

Under the sea, 

In a golden curl, 

With a comb of pearl, 

On a throne. 

At night I would wander away, away ; 

1 would fling on each ride my low flowing locki, 
And lighily vault from the throne, and play 
With the mermen In and out of the rocks ; 

Wo would run to and fro, and hide and seek, 

On the broad sea wolds in the crimson shells 
Wliose silvery spikes are nearest the sea.’ 

—Ev(/. Cyc.; Bhjih in Bcng. As*. Soc. Jour,; 
TenuanCs Ceylon ; Dr. Theodore Cantor in Beng. 
Soc. Jonr.y No. clxxii. Deer. 1846. 

DUH. Sansk. To milk. Hence Duhilsr and 
Duhitri, a milker, a daughter. 

DUHAI. Hind. Justice! An exclamation still 
made in Hindustan from an individual who con- 
siders himself injured. * Dnhai, Maharaj 1 Duhsi, 
Company Bahadur! —Justice, justice, my lord 1 
Justice, Company Bahadur! — Yule^ Cathay^ ii. 486. 

DU HALDE, J. B., author of Description of 
tho Empire of China, Chinese Tartary, Corea, 
and Tibet. 

DUHARU. Beng. A caste of fisherinon and 


Indiiin .lugong, . Kng, I Mcrnmid, . . . Km:. 

Boa siren, Merman, ,, ) Ia) dugong dcs ludcs, rR. 

This inhabits tho shallows of tho Indian Ocean 
and about Ceylon, where tho water is not more 
than two or three fathoms deej). It docs not 
appear to frequent tho land or tho fresh water. 
Its flesh is delicate. The dugong was noticed m 
occurring in Ceylon by the early Arab sailors, by 
Megasthenes (Fragni. lix.) and iEliao, and subse- 
quently by tho Portuguese. It is this creature 
which has given rise to the tales about mermaids 
which have till tho present day occupied the 
world, and doubtless had their origin in the tales 
of the Arab sailors. They are phytophagous or 
plant-eaters. Numbers are attracted to the inl^ 
from the Bay of Calpentyn to Adam’s Bridge, by 
tho still water, and the abundance of marine 
algeo in these parts of tho gulf. One which was 
killed at Manaar in 1874 measured upwwds of 7 
feet in length, but specimens considerably larger 
have been taken at Calpentyn ; and their flesh is 
represented as closely resemblinjg veal. ^ 

Halicore Australia, manste of Dampier, white- 
tailed manote of Pennant, is a native of the west 
coast of Australia, aud is called also the sca-cow. 
About tho month of January tlio dugong shows 
iUolf in Port Mouat Bay, coming to feed upon 
a species of seaweed, whicU is also relished by 
tho 


divois. , 

DUHET. Aiiaii. A cove or bay. Dnhet 
Dilam, Hafab, Kabir, Kubal, Kathemeh, Belwah. 
Shahrah, Shishoh, are in the Persian Gulf, and 
Gwettur in Baluchistan. , 

DUHSASANA and Duryodhana, sons of Dhrita- 
rashtra. Duhsasana behaved brutally to 
podi and he was afterwards killed by Bhima 
when fighting in the battle at Kuru-kshetra. — 

Dowwn. . ♦ 1 

DUJA. Arab. Blood money, paid by a cnminal 
to the relatives of a murdered person. 

DUK or Dok. Jav. The hair-fibro of the 
Arenga saccharifera, Gomuti, Malay. 

DUKAR. Mahr. Hog; Susscrofa. Dukkar- 
ki-charbi, Hind., hog’s lard. . 

DUKSHIN-ACHARI. Sansk. l^rom Dukshma, 
tho right band, and Aoharin, acting. 

DUKU, the Malay and Javanese name of a tree 
and fruit of tho Lansiumdomesticum, and natural 
order Meliace© of botanists. To the same genus 
belong the langseh, langsat, or langsab, for in all 
these forms the word is written, and also the ayar- 
ttvar, L. aquoum. The duku is the most esteemed 
of them, and to the European palate is the l^t 
of tho native fruits of tho Archqwlago, after toe 
niaiiuoHliu. The natives class it after the durian 
and mangostin. It is of the sise of a pigeon ■ egg, 
of globular form, and covered with a coriaoeoua 
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DULCAMARA. 


DUNER 


ddn of tbe colour of parchmeui The epecies of the dish of which the priuoe paitakee, cent by 
seenui to be indigenous in the western portion of his own hand to whomsoeyer he honours at the 
the Archipelago, but to hare been introduced banquet At the rossora, or refectory, the chiefs 
into the Pnilippines, where one varie^ of it, the who are admitted to dine in the presence of their 
laOgseh, is cultnrated. — Cravofurd*s Diet. p. 125. sovereign, are seated according to their rank. 

dulcamara or Solanum dulcamara is the The rep^t is ope of those occasions when an 
Shuh-yang-ts^iuen of the Chinese. Dulcamara easy familiarity is pennitted, which, though unre- 
contaius an active narcotic alkali, solanine, nar« strained, never exceeds the bounds of etiquette, or 
ootio and diuretic. Solanum nigrum, Arrub-us- the habitual reverence due to their father and 
saleb, may possess similar virtues. — Beng. DUp. prince. When he sends, by the steward of the 
DULHA. Arab. A bridemoom. Dolban, a kitchen, a portion of the dish before him, or a 
bride. For the Dulha-Deo of India the Greeks little from his own khansa or plate, all eyes 
had Adonis, Ganymede, Hylas, and Thammuz. are guided to the favoured mortal, whose good 
DULLA. Htnd. Carbonate of soda. A soda fortune is the subject of subsequent oonversa- 
salt or natron from the waters of the lake of iioti. Though, with the diminished lustre of the 
Lunar ; it is used in dyeing, in medtciDe, and Rajput house, the donah may have lost its former 
the arts. estimation, it is yet receive with reverence. — 

DUM, in Afghanistan, a class of servants TotVs Rajasthan^ i. p. 517. 

attached to families of rank, whose wives serve DUND or Dhand. SiNDi. Pools, ponds, or 
in the women’s apartments, and are go-betweens lakes on the line of the river Narra, from Sukkur 
in marriage negotiations. to Omerkot, or abont 100 miles. The Narra is 

DUMA, Hind., also written Duma, is the name only filled with water during the inundation of 
of the leather case in which tea is iipported the Indus river, and even this not often ; it 
from Tibet into Garhwal and Kamaon. It con- never reaches the sea, but is lost in the sand near 
tains about three seers, and hears a price of six Omerkot. Betwixt this and Sukkur there are 
or seven rupees. at least 360 dund, most of which contain water 

DUMAGuDEM, on the Upper Godavery, 120 throughout the year. They are from 300 to 400 
miles from Sironcha, and same from Ellorc. Coal yards across, but often many miles in length, 
occurs about 16 miles N. of Dumagudeni, near They all become brackish during the hot weather, 
the junction of the Tnl river near Lingala. They abound in fish . — Captain Del HosU in Bom* 

DITMAI MUR ALEE, in Cachar, the first crop Geo. Trans, ii. 
of rice, sown in April. DUND, or Dun, or Dungar, is in several dialects 

DUMBA. Hind. A flat-tailed sheep of Pesha- derived from the Sanskrit, a hill cr mountain, as 
wur, Kabul, the Salt Range, and the Cape, it was also in some of the old languages of Europe. 
Dumki marchi, the tailed pepper, cubebs. Dumki — As. Res. ix. p. 98. 

Batnra, a comet. DUNDA. The best-known boats on the Indus 

DUMB-BELLS. See Magdar. are the Zoruk of the Upper Indus, the Dunda, 

DUMDUM, a subdivision of the 24 Parganas, which plies from Mithankote to the sea, and the 
In which, near Calcutta, there is a military station Dugga, which is specially suited, from its strong 
of same name, in lat. 22° 38' N., and long. 88° build, to the navigation of the rapids between 
30' K., and 44 miles from CalcuttiL Attok and Kalabagb. The better kinds of wood 

DUM-I-GURG, or the wolf’s tail, is the Persian used in tlieir construction (sissoo and large babul) 
name for tho first brushes of grey light which are procured with difBculty, and various species 
appear os forerunners of dawn. Dum is a tail. of timber are generally seen in one boat, such 
DUMKI, a brave and martial tribe of Baluch- as sissoo, babm, deodar, chir, bahn, and kariL 
istan who inhabit Eastern Kachi ; part of them Malabar teak is much prized in the Lower Indus, 
were removed to Sind by Sir Charles Napier in and fetches a large price. The ordinary ferry 
1846. — MacGregor^ N. W* F* n. 502. boats are constructed by the sides and bottom 

DUMOH, a mstrict in the jubbulpur division, being prepared separately, and brought together 
lying between lat. 22° 1() and 23° 30' N., and to be secured by Imees or crooked pieces nidled 
long. 79° 6' and 80° E. It is situated on the to the bottom and sides. The bottom is made of 
table-hmd of the Vindhyan range of hills, and is sissoo, the knees of mulberry or olive, and the 
90 miles long from N. to S., and 50 broad, with an side planks of deodar. The wedges and trenails 
area of 2799 Muare miles, and 269,642 inhabit- are usually made of tut and kaha. Ropes for 
ants, largely Gond, Kurku, l/xlhi, and Kurmi. rafts and boats are prepared either from hemp 
See Damoh. j^annabis Indioa), sirlu (Sacobarum spontaneum), 

DUMUR. Tel. A name for the Bhatu athletes. Typlia latifolia. dib. or other grasses, common on 
Dumbram, Tail., Dumbar war, Tel., and called the river bank. Munj (Saocharum munja) is 
also Khollati. See Bhatu. also largely employed by the native boatmen. 

DUN. Hikd. A valley; a term locally applied The ^eat Doat-buildiDg localities of Panjab 
in the Siwalik Hills, imder the Himalaya, as are Innd Dadun Khan, WfUirabad, and Jhelum, 
Patlee Dun, Dehra Dun. It seems to be the but there is a marked increase on the Indus, not 
same word in the Celtic and Indo-European only at Attol^ but at Nowsbera, Hashtnagar, 
languages, as well as in the Arabic. In En^ish, Mokhud, and Kalabagh. 

the adverb Down implies descent, and Down, the DUNDGIRI. Hind. A very poj^ous village, 
noun, a sloping hill, an elevated plain, or hillock adjoining the esplanade of Bombay fort, 
of sand on the sea-shore. See Dunes. DUNDOO-MALE, gum-resin of Urn Doona 

DUN. Burm. In Arakan, a land measure Zeylanica tree. 

80,720 square yards, therefore equal to a little DUKES occur in India near the sea, and to 
more than 6^ English acres. leeward of the beds of rivenu also on the Indian 

DUNAH or Docsdi, in Rajpuiaaa, is a portion desert, and in the desert of Gobi, where the sand 
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BUNG. 


DUPERRON. 


waves are overwhelming cities. In the Indian 
desert are to be seen multitudes of the Teeba 
rising 400 or 500 feet high. Newbold describes 
dunes of the Hogri and Pennar rivers, and 
mentions the overwhelming of Bodurti, a village 
of Konigul, also of an old village near Jummul- 
madagu, and the encroachments on the village 
of Honoor, 20J miles S. from Bellary. In the 
Landes of Gascony^ many dunes exceed 226 feet ; 
some attain 391 feet elevation ; and on the W. 
of Africa, near Cape Verde, they arc no less than 
600 feet high. See Down ; Dun. 

DUNG. Bhoti. An encampment of shepherds 
and herdsmen in the N.W. Himalaya, 

DUNG. Tib. The wild yak of Darjiling. 

DUNG of birds and bats is applied medicinally 
externally, and given internally by the Chinese. 
That of the avadavat, Fringilla amandava ; of the 
common house sparrow, Passer montanus (Kung- 
ma^tsioh-fen. Chin.) ; of the magpie (Ha»>-hau- 
chung, Chin., and Wu-ling-chi, Chin.), is applied 
externally in leprosy ; and the dung of the white 
pigeon, Tso-pwan-lung, Chin., Icft-coiling dragon, 
18 an external veterinary medicine.—. 

DUNGA, a punt or broad boat of Kjishniir, 

DUNGANI, the great Ouigoor honloin Eitstern 
Turkestan. They arc Turk, and became Malio- 
mednns in a.d. 966. The Chinese call them 
Hoeike, Oihor, and Hoai-IIoai. Towards the 
dose of the 8th century, the emperors of the 
Tang dynasty deported about a million of Ouigoor 
people from the neighbourhood of Kashgar, and 
settled them at Kaii-su and Chen-si. About a.d. 
966, these families embraced Mahornedanism, and 
under their chief Satook they conquered Traiis- 
oxiana, and carried away captive an immense 
number of Turks of the Turghai tribe. In 972, 
the majority of these captives were allowed to 
return to tlieir homes, but many remained, and 
they were styled Turghani orTunghani, signifying 
remnant, and corrupted into Dungou. They arc 
all Mahomedans, but dress like Cluncsc. They 
arc al)stcmioU8, religious, (luaiTelaoine, using the 
knife ; honest, and fond of trade. The Duugan 
or Turgen race, following Mahoincclanisni, in the 
N.W. of China, rose in rebellion against the Chinese 
in 1 867. The Burmese call them Tharct ; their own 
namo for themselves is Muslim. In 1881, the dele- 
gates of the inhabitants of Kuldja chose the follow- 
ing districts for tho colonization of the Dungan and 
the remaining Tarantchi, for whom there is no room 
on the Tchilik steppes, — for the Dungans, the 
district Toknak, between the rivers Soukulouk, 
Aksu, and Tchou ; for the Tarantchi, a part of the 
same district, situate between the rivers Alarteha 
and Soukulouk. 

DUNGAREE. Hind. Datta, Tam. A coarse 
cotton fabric manufactured in various parte of 
India, and used by tho poorer classes of natives. 
The stouter kinds arc much employed in the 
making of sails for native sailing vessels and 
tents. Dungaree is woven with two or more 
threads together in tho web and woof. It is 
generally used for sails of country ships, and 
would no doubt be advantageously employed 
for tho occasional light sails for larger ships, 
being more easily handled than European canvas. 
Superior descriptions are made with the web and 
woof, or wob only, twisted cither wot or dry, but 
this becomes as expensive as the best English 
canvas. The prevailing price of the ordinary 


dungarees, 80 cubits.— that is, 15 yards long, 
and 2 feet wide,— is 1 rupee 12 annas; the 
piece at Masuhpatara being brought from Ray** 
lungy, a village aud taluk to the northward, 
where a finer description, well adapted for tents, 
js made at 7 rupees the piece of 36 yards, 1 yard 
wide. About Vizagapatam, the ordinary dungaree 
is usually sold by weight. Tho best Bengal tents 
appear to be made of an open-textured dungaree, 
the threads of w .ch are finer than is usual in 
dungarees. Ijikc all other cotton goods, dungaree 
should not be exposed to the weather in sails, 
tents, etc., till the weavei-a’ dressing and filth has 
been thoroughly removed by washing and partial 
bleaching . — Faulkmr ; Jlolidc^ MSS. See Cloths. 

DUNGARPUR, a native state in Rajputana, 
ruled over by a Maharawul in a town of that name, 
in lat, 23*^ 52' N., and long. 73° 49' E. Tho popu- 
lation of the state in 1878 was 176,000. Three- 
f-jurths of tho inhabitants are Hindus, ono-eightb 
Jains, and onc-eighth Musahnans. The Bhila 
airgregate about 10,000 souls. The family is an off- 
shoot of the house of Udaipur. On tho fall of the 
Moghul empire, Dungarpur, like other Rajput 
states, became tributary to the Mahrattaa The 
tribute of its. 35, 000 levied from it was transferred 
to the British Government by the treaty of 1818, 
with Jeswunt Singh, in return for ite protection. 
— Imp. Qaz. 

DUNG BIRD, Neophron porcnoptcrus. 

DUNGING OF CLOTHS is a process resorted 
to by dyers, both in the Efist Indies and Europe, 
the object being to impregnate cotton cloths with 
animal matter, for which many dyes have a strong 
afiinity . — RohdCy MSS. 

DUNGTEN, a bone or relic receptacle of tho 
Buddhist religionists. Tho chaitya is any sacred 
object worshipped by tho Buddhist, as a tree, an 
altar, a temple, as well as any monument raised 
on tho site of a funeral pile, as a mound or pillar, 
and is probably applicable both to tho Buddhist 
chodten, or offering to the deity, and the dung- 
ten, a bone or relic receptacle. The stupa or 
chaitya of Indian Buddhism is supposed to have 
been erected subsequent to tho cave temples and 
viharas or monasteries. The ancient stupa were 
originally meant as receptacles of cither the 
Buddhas or the Bodhisatwas and the kings who 
encouraged the propagation of tho Buddhist faith. 
The chodten or chorten of Tibet are similar to 
tho stupa. They consist of a cylindrical vase, and 
have a cupola over them. 'Ihe dungten, on the 
other hand, correspond to tho dhagoba of tho 
Sanskrit, is a bone or relic reccpt^le. built in 
honour of tho mortal Buddhas, and ouglit to con- 
tain Borno portion of their relics, real or supposed. 
— Cunningham. Sec Buddha ; Stupa ; Topes. 

DUN I AD AR or Danyadar, a mode of address 
among fakirs. 

DUNORHUNG, a Penang wood of a brown 
colour, Bp.*gr. 1’236. Used by tho Chinese for 
carving images. 

DUPAr> A NUNA, Tel., is Dupada oil, or Piney 
tallow. Dupada resin exudes irom the Valeria 
Indica, and constitutes the piney varnish. 'ITio 
resin is used as a fragrant incense in temples ; 
the quantity procurable is very considerable. — 
M. K J. It 

DIJPEKKON. Anquetil Duperron^ without 
means, and in the face of great hardship, loamod 
the Zend from some Parseo priests at burat, and 



DUPLEIX. 


DURGA. 


retarned to France in 1762 with over a hundred 
man uscripte. — Sayce* 

DUPLEIX, JOSEPH FRANCIS, an eminent 
French commander, who served in the Peninsula 
of India ii) the middle of the 18th century, and 
mado great efforts to sustain French interests 
there, against the British. He oppossed Anwar* 
ud'Din and his son Muhammad All, in opposition 
to Major Stringer lAwrcnce, who was contending 
against Chanda Sahib. Dupleix failed in an attadk 
on Fort St. David, on tiie 19th Deoember 1747. 
His efforts were directed to expel the British from 
the Peninsula, his chief British opponents being 
Lawrence and Clive. In that time, Madras, Fort 
St. David. Guddalore, Arcot, St. Thomd, repeatedly 
changed hands. He was appointed chief of Chan- 
dernuggur, and succeeded M. Dumas as governor 
of Pondicherry. Ho was of a bold, self-reliant, 
but hauglkty character, and was much thwarted 
by M. 06 la Botirdounais. It was in his time 
that Madras was taken and hold by the French, 
and again restored to the British. He twice 
failed to take Cuddalore. Ho negotiated largely 
and formed alliances with native chiefs, — with 
Chanda Sahib, Muzaffar Jung, and Nosir Jung. 
In 1752 he was appointed by Salabut Jung, 
Sttbahdar of tho Dekban, Nawab of the Kar- 
natic. For his services he was created a mar- 
quis ; but misfortunes overtook him, and he was 
superseded by M. Godehcu, and returned to France 
in September 1754. On his return, the French 
Government refused to pass the bills for the sums 
which he had ordered to be disbursed on his own 
responsibility, and be was reduced to extreme 
poverty. He was shamefully ill -treated, and three 
days before his death, in 1754, he wrote in his 
memoir, * ^ have sacrificed ray youth, my fortune, 
my life, to enrich my nation in Asia.’ His great 
name shed a lustre on the struggles of his country- 
men for empire in the East. — Orme; Malleson, 

DURA. Daniel iii. 1 tells us that Nebuchad- 
nezzar tike king made an image of gold, whose 
height was threescore cubits, and tho breadth 
thereof six cubits. He set it up in the plain of 
Dura, in the province of Babylon. This is the 
modern Imam Dour, on the left bank of the river. 
^liich's Kurdistan^ it p. 148. 

DURA, Hind., a whitish blanket of Basahir. 

DURAND, Sir HENRY MARION, K.C.S.I.and 
C.B., entered the Bengal Engineers in June 1828, 
and promoted to Major-General in 1867 . He served 
in the Afghanistan campaign ; headed the explosion 
party, and fired the train at Ghazid ; servra also 
at Gwalior and in the Pan jab campaign at Cbillian- 
walla and Gujerat ; was afterwaixls Agent to the 
Governor-General in Central India. He was for a 
brief time CommuNuoner of the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces. He wag also Military Swretary to the 
Government of India. Invested with the Order of 
the Star of India in June 1867. He waa asagadous 
political officer. In 1867 be stood to his ground, 
snd stemmed the flood of mutiny from buistiog 
into Hyderabad and pouring down the Dekhan. In 
January 1871 he was killed on an elephant, enter- 
ing a gateway on the Tank frontier. Wrote on 
Dadapur Fossils in Bl As. Trims, v. 291 ; On the 
Barometer, ibid. 301 ; On Foesil Rhinoceros, ibid. 
486 ; Carnivora, 579 ; Shells, 661 ; Quadrumana, 
780.-~JEfofccR Thurlow: Dr. JBuisfs Catalogue. 

DURANTA ELLlSiA, one of the Verbenaoeie, 
a beantifol large shrub, with light blue pendulous 


scentless flowers. D. Plumieri is also a large shrub, 
with handsome drooping blue flowers having the 
scent of almonds; the clusters of seed-berriew, 
which are numerous, when ripe, have a very pretty 
appearance from their dark orange colour; they do 
not api)ear to germinate readily. — RiddelL 

DURBA CHAPALOO. Teu A kind of mat 
made in Ganjam from the fibres of the Sanseviera 
Zevlanioa. 

DURDU, an old secladed pastoral race in 00- 
ghit and Chulas, on the Indus river, on the north. 
The Afghans on the one side, and the Turkomans 
on tlic other, are pressing on them. See Dard. 

DURGA, a form of Parvati, and wife of Siva. 
She corresponds with Juno of the Greeks and 
Romans, and the Isis of ^e Egyptians, as also with 
Ceres and Proserpine. Durga is also known as 
Bhawani, Kali, Devi, and Singh wani As Durga, 
she is represented with ten arms. In one hand 
she holds a spear, with which she is piercing the 
giant Mahesha ; in another, a sword ; in a third, 
the hair of the giant, and tne tail of a serpent is 
twined round him ; and in others, the trident, the 
discus, the axe, the club, the arrow, and the shield. 
One of her knees presses on the body of the giant, 
and her right foot rests on the back of a lion, 
which is lacerating bis arm. On her head she bus 
a crown richly ^mmed, and her dress is magnifl- 
cently decorated with jewels. The giant is issuing 
from the body of the buffalo, iuto which ho had 
transformed himself during his combat with the 
goddess. From this victorv she took the names 
Dur^ and Singhwani, or Lion Rider. 

Like the Ephesian Diana, Durga wears the 
crescent on the head. She is also ‘ tho turreted 
Cybele,’ the guardian goddess of all plaoes of 
strength (durga), and like her she is drawn or 
carri^ by the lion. As Mata Janavi, the ' Mother 
of Births,’ she is Juno Lucina ; as Padma, * whose 
throne is the lotus,’ she is the fair Isis of the 
Nile; as Tripura, 'governing the three worlds,’ 
and Atma-devi, ‘ the goddess of souls,' she is the 
Hecate Triformis of the Greeks. In short, her 
power is manifested under every form, from the 
oirth through all the intermediate stages until 
death, whether Janavi, Gk>uri, or the terrific Kali, 
the Proserpine or Calligenia of the West. 

As Parvati, Bbavani, Durga, or Devi, she is the 
•akti or personified energy of Siva. And the voni, 
the symbol ol female energy, is the emblem of this 
goddlw, as the lingam is that of her husband. 

In the different terrific forms of Siva and Durga, 
a necklace of skulls forms an invariable decoration, 
as does the crescent moon on her forehead ; and 
the moon is considered to be the peculiar reservoir 
of Amrita, or ^e beverage of immortality. In 
Hind. Theatre, il p. 69, Aghora Gbanta, invoking 
Cbamunda, says of Durga : 

* The elephant hide that robee thee, to thy steps 
Swings to and fro ; the whirling talona rend 
The orescent on thy brow ; from the tom orb 
The trickling necter falls ; and every akuU 
That gems thy neoldaee laagdia with horrid life.’ 

8he combines the characteristics of Minerva, 
Pallaa, and Juno, and in her amiable character is 
often called Bhawani. Dur^ la worshiped In the 
form of a water-pot It is called Ghata puja, 
also Ghatashthapana. A water-pot is placed, and, 
after certain ceremonies, Durga is supposed to 
enter it, and she is then worshipped. — TotfsBajas* 
tkan^ i, p. 676. 



DURGA. 


DURIO JSIBETHINUS. 


DURG A , Sansk, Durg or Door^ hence Droog. 

A hill fort, a fort, Durga means diSicaltof accces. 
from Door, prep., and Gam, to go, 

DURGA PUJA is the festival of Durga, held 
in Bengal in the month of Aswin, about October, 
and on this occasion the images of her sons, Karti- 
keya and Ganesha, are usually placed on each side 
of her. In Calcutta this is the roost splendid and 
oxpenstTe, as well as the most popular, of any of 
the Hindu festivals, and takes place in the month 
Aswina, the end of September or beginning of 
October. The preliminary ceremonies occupy 
several days previous to the three days of worsbip. 
During the whole of this period all business is 
suspended, and pleasure and festivity prevail. 
This festival is known among the Mahrattas as the 
Dasserah. In the Durga puja, a sacred jar is an 
essential article in the celebration of the mysteries, 
and is marked with the combined triangles <! 3 not- 
ing the union of the two deities, Siva and Durga. 
The Sakta sect, worshi pliers of the aakti, or female 
principle, mark the lar with another triangle. 
The VaishoAva in their worship use also a 
mystical jar, which is also marked. These marks, 
kir. Paterson says, are called tantra, and are 
hieroglyphic characters, of which there are a vast 
variety. He hence deduces the identity of the 
Durga puja with some Egyptian rites of a corre- 
F|>orKling nature. In some parts of the country 
there are figures paraded of a coarsely licentious 
character, but these are being forbidden. The 
festival, with its boisterous and obscene merri- 
ment, its vigils of three successive nights, its 
monetary extravagance, its ludicrous sights, its 
licentious exhibitions, deteriorates the moral 
health of the cormnunity. On the fourth and last 
day no sacrifices are offered. After religious adora- 
tiona, the officiating priest dismisses the goddess, 
and implores her to return the next year. The 
dismissing ceremony over, the females of the 
house lament the departure of so beneficent a 
deity. The goddess is presented with gifts, and 
the dust of her feet is rubbed on the foreheads of 
the votaries. The idol is paraded through the 
streets with great pomp. The streets resound 
with music and singing, and the acclamations of 
the worshippers. As it passes along the streets, the 
spectators join their hands in form of adoration. 
The parade over, the idol, with all its trappings 
and its tinsel ornaments, is cast into the waters, 
where the people vie with one another in rifling 
the goddess of her decorations. — Sir John Mal- 
colm in Tr, Bombay Lit. Soc, ; Cole. Myth. Hind. 
p. 91 ; Patei'soHy Essay on the OHgin of the Hindv 
Jleligion ; Asiatic BesearcheSj viii. p. 401. 

DURGARASPATNAM, a seaport villap:e on 
the Nellore coast of the Bay of Bengal, in lat. 
13® 69' N., and 66 miles N. of Madras. It wm 
known to the British as Armegon, from the 
circumstance that when they settled there, and it 
was their first site on the Coromandel coast, the 
name of the Kumam or viUage accountant was 

^’du^gavat^^ ik® 

daughter of the Cbandail king of Mahoba, the 

ancient capital of Bundelkband. 

consent, the Gond king of Gurbah Mundla carried 
her off with an army of 50,000 men. 
husband^B deaUi, Asof Khan, a general of Akbax, in 
1564 advanced to annex Ourhah Mundla, out, as 
her son was a minor, Durgavati assembled lOUO 

3 u 


elephants, 8000 horse, andeome foot, and, clothed 
in armour, met the Moghul forces and drove them 
back. Asof again advanced, and was a^in 
defeated, with a loss of 600 men. A third effort 
was successful, her son was wonnded, and her 
troops fled ; she herself was wounded, and she 
ended her life with a dagger. Her tomb is still 
to be seen iti a narrow defile between two hills, and 
passers-by place cijBtals on her grave. Her 
name still rests in Gond story (As. Res. xv. p. 
437). She was interred at the place where she 
fell (Ben. As. Soc. Journal, vi. 628), and to this 
day the passing stranger places as a votive offer- 
ing one of the fairest he can find of those beautiful 
specimens of white crystal in which the bills in 
this quarter abound. Two rocks lie by her aide, 
which are supposed by the people to be her drums 
converted into stone ; and strange stories are 
told of their being still occasionally beard to sound 
in the stillness of the night by the people of the 
nearest villages. 

DURG BANSI. Hini>. A tribe of Rajputs in 
Jonpur and Asiragiuh. 

DURGI MURGI WALE of Kolhapur, are Hindu 
wanderers, who exhibit idols and beg. Their 
favourite objects of worship are Lakshml and 
Hanuman. 

DUHIA MADDEE, also Kora moddee and Kora- 
_ ui. Tkl. Briedelia spinosa. A tree of the 
Godavery ; wood very strong and good. Cattle 
eat the leaves most voraciously. — Beddome. 

DURIO. The name of this genus of plants has 
been derived from Durian, a well-known fruit 
of the Malay Archipelago. The specific name of 
Zibethinus has been applied to the tree from its 
fruit smelling like the fetid zibet (Viverra rassc, 
Hors.). The genns belongs to the order Ster- 
culiace®. 

DUHION, a tree of Sumatra; its trunk is hol- 
lowed out as a coffin of the Batta rajas. 

DURIO ZIBETHINUS. Linn. 

Du yeen, . . , Burm. I Dori^, .... Bnq. 
Du yeen yaing, . „ 1 Turnon, .... Siam. 

The durian is a large and lofty tree of the 
Malay Peninsula, the Eastern Archipelago, and 
the Moluccas. The flowers arc arranged in 
clusters on the trunk and older branches, where 
is also borne the fnflt, as in the jack tree. It 
is of the size of a melon, covered with sharp 
points ; when ripe, the outer skin ^ns imon- 
taneously, and the interior consists of five lobes 
of a creamy consistence and a whitish colour^ in 
which are nuts more or less numerous. During 
May and June it is in season ; but th^ is usually 
also a second crop in November. It is as rmork- 
able for the delicacy, combined with riebness, 
of its flavour, as for the intolerable offensiveneis 
of its strong and persistent smell, which 
most Europeans, possessing an odour so powerful 
and diffusive as to taint the air of a whole town 
when it is in season, and steamers carrying the fruit 
stow them in the tops. It » sometimes oomp^ 
to a rolled-up hedgehog ; hence It has been wUed 
Echinus nrhoreus, in consequence of its hard and 
tbi<i rind, which is yellow-coloured wnM ripe, 
being covered with firm and angular projecuons, 
The seed, with its edible enveloping pulp, is about 
the sise of a hen’s egg. The pulp, is as white as 
milk, and as delicate m taste as the flneri; cream 5 
but it should be eaten fresh, as it soon beo^ 
discoloured, and undergoes decoropositiOD. When 
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DlpRK’HEE. 

the fruit is ripe it falls of itself, and getting them 
M they fall, the smell is less orerpowering. When 
^6 fruits begin to ripen, they fall daily, and 
almdst hourly, and accidents not unfrequently 
happen to persona walking or working under the 
trees. The seeds are likewise eaten when roasted, 
and haye something of the iiavour of chestnuts. 
The wood of the tree is valued for many econo- 
mical purposes, especially when protected from 
moisture. The rind, probably from containing 

? :>ta8h, is used in the preparation of some dyes. 

he natives of the countries yielding the durian 
prize it beyond all other fruits. In countries with 
a suitable climate, it flourishes without core or 
Culture. It is most abundant in the western 
portion of the Archipelago, and extends east as 
far as the island of jtindano, the only one of the 
Fiiilippine group in which it is known. It is 
abundant in Siam, and is found on the coast of 
Tenasscrim about lat‘. 14°, which is the furthest 
distance from the equator to which it has been 
successfully propagated. All attempts to cultivate 
it in ^ny part of Hindustan have failed ; nor has 
it, like some other Asiatic fruits, been transferred 
to tropical America, A hot, moist, and equable 
climate would seem to be indispensable to the 
durian ; but soil seems to bo indilferent to it, for 
it thrives in the granitic, in the sandstone, and 
in the calcareous soil of the Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra, in the volcanic soil of Java, and in the 
rich alluvium of the valley of the Menam in Siam. 
The name is from Duri, Malay., a thorn or prickle, 
in reference to the sharp tubercles with which the 
rind is covered. In the interior of the Malay 
Peninsula, in several places in the forest are found 
durian trees, always in a body together, to the 
number of about ten or twelve trees. Such places 
are for the Jakuns an object of great attention, 
and matter of work. They cut with the great 
axe all the other trees which surroand the durians, 
that these, by receiving more air, may grow up 
more e^ily, and give finer and a greater quantity 
of fruit. They build there a small house, and 
then return to their ordinary habitations, which 
are sometimes distant from such places one or 
two days* joiumey. Durian is seen to grow spon- 
taueouriy in one of the small islands of the eastern 
coast of the Malay Peninsulfl, and which is nearly 
bne entire forest down to the margin of the sea. 
On Pulo Tingi, the Drang Laut, or sea-gipsies, as- 
semble, attract^ from the coasts of the Peniiisnla, 
as well as from the islands of the Johore Archi- 
Mago. On one occariou, six -boats from Moro, an 
Island of that group, were found on their way to 
Pulo Tinp:! ; they had travelled by sea a distance 
of 180 miles, to partake of the fascinating fruit, — 
Roxburgh^ iii. p. 398 ; MarsderCa Hist of Sumatra; 
Maaon'a Tenaaserim; McClelland, Rng. Cyc,: 
Crawfurd^ Diet p. 126., 

DURK’HEE, Hind., also written Durk’hi, an 
insrot whose ravages are very destructive to 
Indi^, when the plant is young. 

DURKOTEE, This petty chieftainship pays 
sllegianoe to the British Government, ana is ex- 
empted from all pecuniary liability. Revenue, 

I population, 612. — Aitcheaon, JVeaties, 
DURR A, a corruption of Dwar, a barrier, pass, 
^tletj or portal Mokund is one of the epithets 
of Krishna. Mokundnrra and Dwaricanat'h are 
sraonymouB, the pass and portal of the deity.-.— 
iCcyasiAan, ii. pp. ?02, 708. See Dooar. 


DUST. 

DURRAH, a Pindara brigade. 

DUliREE. Hind. A woollen cloth of Ambala 
and Bahawulpur. 

DURUNG. Malay. In Bawean, a ball of 
audience or of reception, before the houses^ 

DURVA. Hind. Poa cynosurioldes. ViShnfi, 
as Rama, in his seventh incarnation, assumed the 
colour of this grass, which is therefore held 
sacred to that god, and used by the Vaishnava in 
all religious ceremonies. 

DURVASAS, in Hindu legend, a rislii of a 
choleric temper, whose curse was of dreadful effect. 
He is described as the son of Atri and Anasuya 
He cursed Sakuntala for keeping him waiting at 
the door ; he foretold that Krishna would be killed, 
because Krishna did not wipe particles of food off 
his foot ; but he blessed Kuuti, so that she became 
a mother by the sun. He cursed Indra to lose his 
sovereignty over the throe worlds, and Indra had 
recourse to Vishnu to be restored to health. 

D’URVILLE. Admiral Dumont d’Urville, an 
eminent French navigator, who left France in 
1837 with the I’Astrolabe and La Z616e corvettes, 
on a voyage of discovery in the Antarctic Ocean. 
He perished on the 8th May 1842, in the fire that 
destroyed the cars on the Paris and Versailles 
Railroad. — Am, Exped. p. 278. 

DURYODHANA was the eldest son of king 
Dhrita-rashtra, and, being of the elder branch, 
retained his title as head of the Kum, while the 
junior, Yudisbtra, on the separation of authority, 
adopted his fathers name, Pandu, as the patro- 
nymic of his new dynasty. He educated along 
with his own 100 children, the five sons of his 
brother Pandu ; but he took a dislike to Bhima, 
and the Pandava princes went into exile, where his 
enmity followed them, and he failed in an attempt 
to burn them in their home. On their return 
from exile, he gambled with Yudishtra, eldest 
of the five Pandu princes, and won their entire 
possessions, even to the freedom of themselves, 
and even of their wife Draupadi, whom he ordered 
to sweep the room, and on her refusing, his brother 
Duhsasana behaved rudely towards her. Yti- 
dishtra having lost his kingdom, his wife, and even 
his personal liberty and that of his brothers, for 
twelve years, became an exile from the plains of 
the Yamuna. The Kaurava and Pandava fought 
for dominion. The site of the great conflict, known 
as the Mahabharat, between these rival clans, is 
called Kuru Khetu, or Field of the Kuru. On the 
18th day of the battle, Bhima fought with and 
wounded Doryodhana, so that he died of the 
injuries he received . — Dowaon ; Oarrett 

DUSSUMIEKIA ACUTA. C, and V. Tamban 
bulat Head above, back, and upper third of the 
sides, deep glossy blue, bordered oy a longitudinal 
band of p^e copper-r^ ; the rest of the head and 
body shining silvery. Single individuals occur at 
Penang at iJl seasons, but numbers from June to 
September. It is highly valued for its delicate 
flavour, and passes commonly as a sardine. The 
latter denomination it shares, however, with 
Olupeonia perforata, with which it is also con- 
founded by the Malays under the common name 
of Ikan tamban. Both have been prepared as 
sardines h huile. See Clupeidas. 

DUST and Dnst-storms. 
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Duat is carried aloug -with winds to great dis- 
taiioes. Sirocco or African dust has been found by 
microscope to consist of infusoria and organ- 
isms whose habitat is, not Africa but S. America, 
and carried in the track of thQ S.E. trade wind 
of S. America. In the dust of the Cape Verdes, 
MMta, Genoa, Lyons, and the Tyrol, Ehrenberg 
discovered senarate forms. Dust is blown from 
Arabia and Africa far to seaward, causing a great 
haze. During four months of the year, a large 
duantityof dust is blown from the N.W. shores of 
Africa, and falls on the Atlantic over a space of 
1600 miles in latitude, and for a distance erf from 
800 to 600 miles from the coast. But dust has 
been seen to fall at a distance of 1030 miles from 
the shores of Africa. Darwin mentions that in 
some of the dust 330 and 380 miles from 
Africa, falling in the sea near the Cape de 
Verde Islands, particles of stone occur )OO0th 
of an inch square. Dust-storms are very fre- 
quent in India, and usually have a north to 
south course. One commenced at Allahabad 
about seven a.m., and continued till one r.M., 
retaining the same fury as when it began. 
On the evening of the 17th, Secunderabad hod 
been visited with an unusually severe dust-storm. 
It came from the N.W. and was accompanied 
by lightning and thunder. The air to a consider- 
able height was rendered almost opaque by dense 
clouds of red dust. The wind ragea with great 
fury for upwards of half an hour, and on its abating 
was followed by a heavy shower of rain. A 
dust-storm passed over Madras on Sunday the 
19th, beginning at one r.M. It had passed over 
Kristnapatam, seventeen miles S.E, of Nellore, at 
half-past ten o’clock in the forenoon of that day. 
Accompanied by a slight fall of rain. In the north 
of the district between Ongolc and Banmi)atain, 
there was a heavy fall of rain in the forenoon of 
Sunday, averaging from two to four inches. At 
Chingleput, thirty-six miles south of Madras, the 
storm was experienced in full force at that station 
at two r.M. the same day. It came from the 
N.W., and the wind was laden with vast quantities 
of reddish dust ; no refreshing shower succeeded 
the storm. 

A dust-storm occurred over .3800 square miles, 
from Ningpo to Shong-hai, on the 15th March 
1846. It consisted of a concerieB of light downy 
fibres or hairs, with silex adhering to them, and 
an admixture of an alkaline salt. In China, ac- 
cording to Richthofen, beds appearing like fine 
sediment, several hundred feet in thicknw, and 
extending over an enormous area, owe their origin 
to dust blown from the high lands of Central 
Asia. 

Whirling dust-storms are caus^ by spiral 
columns of the electric fluid passing from the 
atmosphere to the earth ; they have an onward 
motion, a revolving motion, like revolving storms 
at sea, and a peculiar spiral motion from above 
downwards, like a corkscrew. It seems probable 
that in an extensive dust-storm there are many of 
these columns moving on together in the same 
direction, and during the continuance of the storm 
many sudden gusts take place at intervals, during 
which time the electric tension is at its maximum. 
These storms, in the Panjab, mostly commence 
from N.W. or W., and in the course of an hour, 
more or less, they have nearly completed the circle, 
and have passed onwards. Precisely the same 


phenomena, in kind, are observable in all cases of 
aust-storms ; from the one of a few inches in 
diameter, to those that extend for fifty miles ami 
upwards, the phenomena ate identical. It is a 
curious fact that some of the smaller dust-storms 
occasionally seen in extensive and arid plainsjtwth 
in the Paiiiab and in Afghanistan above the Bolan 
pass, called in familiar language devils, are either 
stationary for a 1 ig time, tliat is, upwards of an 
hour, or nearly so, and during the whole of this 
time the dust and minute bodies on the ground 
are kept whirling above into the air; hi other 
cases, these small dust-storms are seen slowly 
advancing, and when numerous, usually proceed 
in the same direction. Birds, kites, and vultures 
are usually seen soaring high up just above these 
spots, apparently following the direction of the 
column. They may be looking for prey, or in- 
volved in ana unable to fly rut of, the invisible 

f iart of the eleotrified aiirial column, of which the 
ower part only is visible to us by the dust raised. 
The phenomena connected with duBf-storme seem 
to be identical with those present in waterspouts 
and white squalls at sea, and revolving storms and 
tornadoes of all kinds ; and they apparently origi- 
nate f**om the same cause, viz. moving columns of 
electricity. In 1847, at Lahore, an observer, being 
desirous of ascertaining the nature of dust-stornis, 
projected into the air an insulated copper wire 
on a bamboo on the top of his house, and brought 
the wire into his room, and connected it with a 
gold-leaf electrometer and a detached wire com- 
municating with the earth. A day or two after, 
during the passage of a small dust-storm, be haa 
the pleasure of observing the electric fluid passing 
in vivid sparks from one wire to another, and of 
course strongly affecting the electrometer. After- 
wards, by tlie same means, he observed at least 
sixty dust-storms of varior.s sizes, all present- 
ing the same phenomena in kind. Commonly, 
towards the close of a storm of this kind, a 
fall of rain suddenly takes place, and instantly 
the stream of electricity ceases, or is much 
diminished ; and when it continues, it seems 
only on occasions when the storm is severe and 
continues for some time after. The barometer 
steadily rises throughout. In the Pan jab plains, 
the fluctuation of th3 barometric column is very 
slight, seldom more than two or three tenths of 
an inch at a time. The avfrage height at Lahore 
is 1180, corrected for temperature, indicating, it 
is supposed, above 1150 feet above the level of the 
sea, taking 80 inches as the standard. A large 
dust-storm is usually preceded by certain pecu- 
liarities in the dew-point, and the manner in which 
the particles of dew arc deposited on the bulb of 
a thermometer. The mode of taking the dew- 

e \i is to plunge a common thermometer in a 
ice, and let it run down 20° or 80°. The 
manner in which the electricity acts upon the dust 
and light bodies it meets with in its passage, is 
simple enough. The particles are similarly electri- 
fied and mutually repulsive, and then, together 
with the whirling motion communicated to theiUi 
are whisked into the air. The same takes place 
when the electricity moves over water. The sur- 
face of Uie water becomes exposed to the electric 
agency, and its particles, rendered mutually 
repulsive, ore in the same way whirled into the 
air. At sea the waterspout is thus formed. First 
of all is seen the cloua descending, and beneath 
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DUTCH. 


may be obBerved the water in a cone . — Bengal 
Asiatic Soc. Journal^ No. v. of 1850, p. 790; 
Dartcin.p. 239^ 

DUTCH. This name, in the English langaage, 
is given to the people of Holland, who call their 
own country Niederland or , Netherland. They 
have occnpied parts of the East Indies since the 
middle of the 16th century. Ceylon was occupied 
by the Portuguese in 1596, but was taken posses- 
sion of by the Dutch in 1658, and by the British 
in 1797. They had small possessions on the con- 
tinent of India, chiefly near Cochin. They bad 
taken Malacca, Nanning, and neighbouring sites, 
but some of these were retaken by arms by the 
British, and others were obtained from them by 
negotiation under the treaty of 17th March 1824. 
At present they occupy or hold under feudatories a 
great part of the Eastern Archipelago, and their 
territories there are styled the Dutch East Indies, 
also the Dutch Indies, also the Netherlands Posses- 
sions in India, and Netherlands India. This nation 
first came to the Eastern Archipelago as the servants 
of the Portuguese. Their first expedition on their 
own account (consisting of four ships) sailed from 
Holland in 1695, with Cornclis Houtinan as super- 
cargo. They reached Bantam in 1596, where 
Houtman was imprisoned for some time. On 
this voyage they touched at Madera (Hitoe Lama 
or Araboyna was not visited by Houtinan). Pieter 
Both, the first governor- general, was appointed 
in 1610. The seat of his government was estab- 
lished in Fort Jacatra. Daring the administration 
of Jan Pieters Keen, the fourth governor-general, 
this was changed to Batavia. In 1749, the 
Susunan of Matiram (after the fall of Majaphit, 
the most powerful native prince in Java) trans- 
ferred to the Dutch the civil and military juris- 
diction of his kingdom. He was at that time at 
war with liis brother Mangkoo Boemi. The war 
lasted till 1755, and the Mataram territory was 
then apportioned to the brothers, — Surakarta to 
the Susunan, and Jokyokarta, with the title of 
sultan, to Mangkoe Boemi. These two principali- 
ties continue independent of each other to the 
present, although uimiiiished iu extent. 

The Dutch possessions in Netherlands India 
comprise subject and feudatory states. The former 
is Netherlands India propeif, and consists of Java 
and Madera, arranged into 23 civil districts. In 
the tributary states the old reigning families 
remain, but in every state a I’esident is appointed, 
and under his superintendence the native admini- 
stration is carried on, much in the same way as is 
done under similar circumstances in India. Some 
states, which have not been subdued, are under 
treaty engagements. 

The area of the principal islands of Netlierlands 
India, according to Baron Melville Van Cam bee, 
446,411 square English geographical miles. Popu- 
lation, 23 millions. 


8q. ms.: 
Java&Ma(1ura,S8,261 1 
Bumatrii, . 128,6601 

PuloNlafc, ' 
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480 

660 

8,668 
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Timur, . 
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Sq. ms. 
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. 1,379 
. 10,848 
. 16,660 
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4,032 
0,803 

3,784 


Sq. ms. 
Tenirober la., 2,400 
Aru Islands, . 1,040 
Is. of Banda, . 
Ceram, 

Burn, 


Giiolo, . 
Bachiaii, 
Ternato, 
lAmboyiia, 


17 

4,044 

2,624 

6,010 

800 

11 

8,128 


In the year 1880 the population of the twe 
divisions of Netherlands India was as under 


Netherlands India Proper, 88,261 square miles. Population of 
each district of Java and Mauera in the year 1880. 



EuroJ 

Natives. 

Chin. 

Arab. 

Oth- 

ers. 

ToUl. 

Bantam, . . . 

428 

502,051 

1,623 

22 


601,124 

Batavia, . . . 

7,211 

859,782 

78,224 

1,008 

127 

041,347 

Krawang, . . 

218 

800.833 

8,877 

40 


304,068 

Preangcr, . . 

093 

1,677,077 

2,274 

180 

6 

1,580.638 

ChciiViOM, . . 

048 

1,277,678 

16,630 

1,231 

04 

1,205,476 

Tecal, .... 
Pekalongan, . 

600 

037,057 

6,119 

267 

13 

044,046 

626 

510,022 

4,889 

712 

41 

617,000 

Setnarang, . . 

6,150 

1,255,441 

16,021 

717 

1006 

1,278,244 

Japara, . . . 

623 

826,042 

10,170 

00 

667 

838,804 

Re'mbang, . . 

664 

1,036,013 

16,841 

271 

69 

1,052,848 

Bourabaya, . . 

5,041 

1,701,062 

13,185 

1,055 

483 

1,722,626 

Pascrian, . . 

1,474 

724,574 

6,066 

836 

66 

782,005 

Probolinggo, . 

842 

401,917 

2,341 

380 


405.480 

Boseki, . . . 

578 

441,688 

1,022 

627 

, . 

443,016 

Banjlwangi, 
Banjemas, . . 

106 

64,606 

241 

847 


66,850 

684 

1,011,028 

9,770 

11 

*74 

1,016,867 

Bagelan. . . . 

050 

1,252,204 

8,017 

.2 

139 

1,256,012 

Kotloe, . . . 

016 

703,477 

6,465 

86 

0 

709,660 

Diokia Karta, . 

1,510 

4.50, 891 

1,846 

160 

IT 

463,433 

Bcra Karta, . . 

2,020 

058,631 

0,486 

69 

232 

967,437 

Madicn, . . . 

546 

902,184 

3,444 

9 


006,183 

Kedirl, . . . 

1,008 

763,0(54 

7,031 



771,10.3 

Madera, . . . 

5011 

1 804,015 

3,932 

1 1,510 

> 163 

810,135 

Total, . 

'33,708 10,542,835 206.014 10,528 

13092 

10,707,077 


Settlements and Residences. 


Suntatra, West Coast, 

Enr. 

Natives, 

Chin. 


Oth- 

ers. 

Total. 

Padung, .... 

1001 

289,087 

3,680 

54 

511 

204,0a3 

Tapaiu'U, .... 
Bcncoolen, . . . 

371 

171,112 

760 

20 

137 

172,418 

160 

142,501 

569 

17 

2 

143,248 

l.rfimi)ong 

77 

125,401 

246 

18 

14 

126,760 

Palembang, . . . 

280 

621,000 

4,245 

1041 

124 

627,600 

Swiuitra, East Coast, . 

435 

110,071 

29,857 


24 

140,387 

Atchin, .... 

228 

474,800 

8,500 

2^ 

8:i0 

470,008 

Rioinv, .... 

181 

64,502 

22,025 

8 

150 

87,776 

Rniika, 

ISl 

48,022 

20,063 

ISO 

10 

60,312 

Billiton, .... 
Borneo, Western, . 

73 

23,05.5 

7,502 

.. 

IS 

31,833 

238 

320,554 

27,804 

1654 

850 

360,106 

Borneo, S. Eastern, 1 
CelelK's & Depend. , 
Menado,MinahnBsn, ' 

562 

652,781 

2,824 

430 

47 

066,663 

1355 

373,677 

4,578 

100 


870,705 

TOO 

131,411 

2,218 

.33 

, , 

134,862 

Menado, Oorontalo, 
Ainboyna, . . . 

76 

00,046 

138 

10 

, , 

100,170 

1451 

277,780 

409 

288 

14 

279,082 

Tcrnatc, .... 

1.54 

100,285 

480 

107 


101,026 

Timor & Depend., . 

216 

1,026 

8,5 


1,327 

Bali and Lombok, . 

31 

oi’soo 

805 

138 

1062 

07,532 

Bali and Buleleng,. 


, , 



Bali and Jemlii'niia, 

8 

12,881 

8 

*00 


12,006 

ToUl, . 

7072 4, 76.3, .542 

133,827 

54704108 

4,014,910 


In 1877 the revenues were as under : — 

A. Licences (opium licence, for slaughter 

of cattle, for pho and topho games, 
for side of Javaneso and Chinese 
tobacco, birds' nests, caves, etc.), . f. 
The income from the opium duty 

amounted to 

Import and export duties and excise, . 
Property tax (rate levied on real pro- 
peity which is not subject to the 
land tax) and tax on the spice 
grounds in the Banda Islands, 

B. Public sales, 

Small stamps, 

Duty on transfer of real property, 

Duty on carriages, .... 

Succession duty, .... 

Tax on markets, 

On private lands (the tax on the other 

markets was abolished in 1852), 
Licences for Ohinose gaming tables, . 
Tax on the slaughter of cattle, etc., 
in the Preanger, .... 

Tax on professions, .... 

Special taxes in the possessions outside 
Java and Madura, .... 
Contributions of inland princes, 

Incomes from land (ground rent, tax 
on fiah TOnda, and a tenth of the rice 
crop, aaltpana, and augnr-oano in the 
govemment of Celebs), • » 

Transfer of freehold, ground lease, and 
building lease, . , . . • 


19,056,625 

16,380,960 

9,102,825 


1,563,178 

680,152 

872,088 

465,895 

469,978 

93,261 

3,638 


32,700 

62.447 

1,738,699 

1,884,987 

238,886 


16,849,662 

638,640 
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Birds iiosU (bo far as not leased), 
W<^8 and forests (leases, sale of 

timber, etc.), 

National printing establishment. 

Salt monojioly, 

Letter post, 

Horse jwst, 

Telegraphs, 

Kailways, 

Port anchorage and pilot clues, . 

Sale of coffee, 

Sale of tin, 

Sale of quinincj, 

Excise on sugar-cane plantations, of 
manufactories working on contracts 
witli the Government, . 

The figures giving the value of the 
imports and exports for private 
account were for 1877. 


f. 44,288 

831,094 

109,388 

6,705,796 

688,654 

65,914 

604,933 

50,053 

248,912 

60.441,761 

3,904,247 

87,880 


4,095,282 


Imports.f. 126,067,000 1 
Exports, 163,392,000 


. 112,705,000 
. 13,362,000 
. 161,863,000 
. 1,529,000 


The army of 30,000 men which HollRtid maiutains 
in thesedependeiicies is entirely distinct from that in 
Europe. It is under the Minister for the Colonies, 
and is comfnanded by a Lieut. -General, whose 
^)osition is next to that of the Governor- General. 
The islands have military coinraands : — 

Three divisions in Java, with their headquarters 
at Batavia, Samaranjj:, and Sourabaya. 

One division for West Sumatra and its depend- 
encies, headquarters at Fadang. The districts of 
Lampong, Palenibang, Banka, Kiow, and depcad- 
•encies. 


The W. division of Borneo, headquarters 
Pontinak. 

The E. and S. division of Borneo, headquarters 
Bandjennasin. 

Celebes, headquarters Macassar, 

The Moluccas, headquarters Amboyna. 

The regulars comprise in definite proportions, 
Europeans and natives. Enlistment is voluntary. 
The officers of all arms arc furnislicd from the 
Military Academy at Breda, from non-com missioned 
officers of the army in Europe, who pass certain 
special examinations, and from the non-commis- 
sioned officers of the colonial army, who pass suc- 
cessfully through the schools. I’here arc also a 
certain number of ollicers detached from their 
corps in Holland for five years, who arc replaced 
during their absence by ollicers of the colonial 
array. Of the European rank and file, one half 
are Dutch, and the remainder French, Swiss, and 
Germans. In the island of Java are concentrated 
nearly all the military establishments, and the 
greater part of tlio troops. 

The native soldiers comprise men from the coast 
of Guinea, from Celebes, Amboyna, Madura, and 
Java, and of these the best arc said to be the Ani- 
boyna and Guinea men. The Schutterij arc a sort of 
national guard, composed of Europeans aud natives 
from sixteen to forty- five years of age ; they can 
be mobilized for service, but not out of the islands 
to which they belong. The Pradjocrits are small 
bodies of native soldiery, which serve as guards to 
the residents aud Dutch authorities. They com- 
prise about 2000 men, and cannot be sent on 
service beyond their own districts. Finally, there 
are the Dyayangsecars, a sort of native yendar- 
merie^ commanded by European officers. 

The troops kept up by native princes can also 
be mobilized for service on the Govemor-GeneraFs 
orders. These are called Barrisaus, aud are re- 


ported to be brave men. They comprise infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, and are paid by the Malay 
princes. 

In 1854, Amboyna, Ternate, Banda, and 
Kayeli were made free ports. — Bikmore^ p. 147 ; 
Count de Hogendrop^ Coup (Tosil sur Pish ae Java^ 
Brussels, 1830, No. iv., Oct. 1857 ; Jour, Ind, 
Arch.; 'remmineJSs General View of die Dutch Pot^ 
sessions in the Indian Archipelago ; Straits Times ; 
Civil and Military Gazette ; llegcrinefs Almanac, 
1882. 

DUTT, from Datta, a gift, a frequently occur- 
ring name amongst the Hindus of Calcutta, as 
Deo-dutt, Theodotus, God’s gift. See Datta. 

DWAIJA. Sansk. a twice-born man ; a man 
of any of the three first classes or castes of the 
Hindus, the Brahman, ICshatriya, and Yaisya, after 
being initiated into their respective trib^ by 
investiture with tlu sacred thread, which is called 
a recond birth. Various ceremonies are attendant 
upon these caste Hindu boys between infancy and 
the ago of eight years. After that age, and 
before a Brahman boy is fifteen, it is imperative 
upon him to receive the poita, zonar, janavi, or 
jhandiam, the sacred tliread, which the Brahmans, 
in their secret ceremonies, call Yadoupavita. The 
investiture of a Brahman boy, after a variety of 
preliminary ceremonies, is thus performed. The 
priest first offers a burnt sacrifice, and worships 
the salagrama, repeating a number of prayers. The 
boy’s white garments are then taken off, and he 
is dressed in yellow or red, and a cloth is brought 
over his bead, that no Sudra may sec his face ; 
after which he takes in lua right hand a branch of 
the vilva tree, ACgle marmelos, and a piece of cloth 
in the form of a j)oeket, and places the branch on 
his shoulder. A poita of three threads, made of 
the fibres of the sum, to which a piece of deer’s 
skin is fastened, is suspended from tlic boy’s left 
shoulder, falling under his right arm, during the 
reading of the invocations. The father of the 
boy then rei>cat.s certain formulas, and in a low 
voice pronounces three tiuVes, the gaitri O’m ! 
Blmrbhiiva ssuvuha, O’m ! Tatsa vit’Jiru varennyara, 
B’hargo devasya dliiinahi dliiyo yonaha pracho 
dayath. O’m ! earth, air, and heaven, O'ln ! ‘ Lot 
us meditate on the adorable light of the divine 
Sun (ruler), Savitri ; may it guide our intellects.* 
After this the suru i^^ita is taken off, ami the real 
poiU, or sacred thread, put on. During this 
ceremony the father repeats certain formulas ; 
the suru poita is fastened to the vilva staff, shoes 
are put on the boy’s feet, and an umbrella in bis 
hand, as if prepared for a long journey. The 
receiving of the poita is considered os the second 
birth of a Hindu, who is from that time deno- 
minated * dwaija,’ or twicc-boru. A Brahman 
boy cannot bo married until ho has received the 
poita. The sacred thread must be made by a 
religious Brahman. It consists of three strings, 
each ninety - six hat’h or cubits (forty - eight 
yards), which are twisted together ; it is then 
folded into three, and again twisted ; these 
a second time folded into the same number, 
and tied at each end in knots. It is worn over 
the left shoulder (next the skin), extending half- 
way down the right thigh, by the Bralnnan, Ksha- 
triya, and Vaisya castes, and in Southern India 
by tiio artisans. The first are usually invested 
with it at eight years of age, the second at eleven, 
and the Vaisya at twelve. The period may 
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from especial causes, be <k‘ferred ; but it is indis- 
peDsable tbat it shoiild bo received, or the parties 
resisting it become out -castes. They do not 
consider an individual as fully a member of bis 
class until he have assumed this emblem. It is, 
in its import, the counterpixrt of the confirmation 
of the Anglican Churcli. Of these zonars, a 
Brahman xvears four, the other privileged tribes 
but three. Some writers call tliis the brahmanical, 
or priestly or sacerdotal, thread ; but it is not being 
confined even to the priestly tribe, but worn by 
three out of tlie four tribes of Hindus, and by all 
tlic five sections of the artisan class, the kansala 
of the Hindus, viz. the goldsmith, brazier, black- 
smith, stonecutter, and carpenter. The number 
of tliree threads, each measuring ninety-six bands, 
for the sacrificial string, may have some mystical 
allusion to the ninety-six fixed annual sacrifices. 
The number three is mystical with almost all 
nations, and with the Hindus may refer to the 
same source as the three sacred fires, the three 
logs of Agni, the triad of divine powers, etc. 
Ninety-six does not, however, arise from any ordi- 
nary ^jrocesa of three, and seven, and two, the dis- 
tinguishing numbers of Agni’a legs, arms, and faces. 
— Moor, p. 379 ; Cole, Myth. lUnd. pp. 165, 245. 

DAVAITYA, Adwaitya, and Yasistadwaitya are 
throe great schools of Brahmanical philosophy. 
Dwaitya is the doctrine of duality, distinguishing 
two principles in creation, spirit and matter. It 
is opposed to the Adwaitya of Monad doctrine, 
which acknowledges the reality of spiritual exist- 
ence only. The followers of Madliavacbarya, who 
are Vaishnava Hoctarians, adopt the Dwaitya or 
dual philosophy, and maintain that tlio soul of 
man is distinct from that of the deity. 

DWAJASTAMBIIA. Sansk. A flagstaff ; a 
pillar bearing an ensign. 

DWAPAliA. Sansk. From Dwa, the second, 
and Para, after. The Dwapara-yuga, in Hinduism, 
the third ago of the world, the brazen age, extend- 
ing to 864,000 years : 

‘The Dwaper yug ! all then, — 

Preposterous that one biped vain 
Should drag t.m housewives in his train, 

And stulF them in a gaudy cage, 

Slaves to weak lust or jKitent rage, — 

One buxom dame might wod five mou. 

True history in solemn tcfros 
This philosoiihic loro confirms ; 

For India once, as now cold Tibet, 

A group unusual might exhibit, 

Of several Uusbands, free from stnte, 

Linked fairly to a single wife ! 

But, lest my word should nought avail. 

Ye fair, to no unholy tale 
Attend z—Five thousand years ago, 

As annaJs in Benares show, 

When Pandu cliiefs with Gurus fought. 

And each the throne imperial sought, 

Five brothers of the regal lino 
Blazed high with qualities divine : 

The first a prince without his peer. 

Just, pious, liberal Yudhishteir ; 

Then Arjun, to the base a rod, 

An hero favoured by a god ; 

Bhima, like mountain-leopard stiong, 

Unrivalled in the embattled throng ; 

Bold Nacul, fired by noble shame 
To emulate fraternal fame ; 

And Sehdco, flushed with manly gruee. 

Bright virtue dawning in his face ; ~ 

To these a dame devoid of care, 

Blithe Draufiady, the debonair, 

Renowned for beauty and for wit, 

In wedlock's pleasing chain was 


DWAR. . Hind. A gate or entrance. A term 
applied to the mountain passes leading from the 
plain at the foot of the Himalaya into Bhutan, 
also to the rich and fertile level tract iteelf. The 
Dwar are occupied by an Indian race. They are 
18 in number. Their breadth varies from 10 to 20 
miles, and their extreme length 220. They are in 
a narrow tract extending along the foot of the 
lower range of the Himalaya, and very unhealthy, 
and are inhabited by the Mech or Kachari and 
the Koch’h or Rajbanei, in all about 37,047. 
The Eastern Dwars is a flat strip of country lying 
beneath the Bhutan mountains, intersected by 
numerous streams, and overgrown with wild 
vegetation. The West Dwars include the tract of 
couutjy at the base of the Bhutan hills from the 
Tifita river to the Suukos river on the east. It 
is about 25 miles broad, aud terminates on the 
northern limits of Rungpore, Koch'h Behar. The 
Bhutan government had been guilty of raids and 
of grossly insulting a British ambassador, and in 
1863 to 1866 the Dwais were seized and annexed. 
The Mech are cognate to the Koch'h, Kachari, 
Garo, and Rabha. They are widely soattered 
over all N.E. Bengal, being able to support life 
ill the malarious Terai that coutinuouBly fringes 
the first slopes of the Himalayas. The social con- 
dition of the Mech is very low. Tliey are migratory, 
and their marriages are by abduction, but they 
are honest and trustworthy. Kajbansi is a name 
jissumcd by those Koch’h who have adopted 
Hinduism. — hup. Gaz,; Ann. Ind. Adm, xii. p. 87, 
DWARA, a portal, a door, the Celtic Dorras. 
Amongst all nations of antiquity, the portal had 
its peculiar veneration. To puss it was a i)rivilege 
regarded as a mark of honour. The Jew Hainan, 
in the true oriental style, took post at the king’s 
gate ns an inexpugnable position. Natives of 
India visiting prominent men, or attending court, 
alight at a distance from the portal. The most 
pompous court in Europe takes its title from its 
porte, the bab or door, wlicre, ns at Udaipur, all 
alight. The tripolia or triple portal, the entry to 
the magnificent terrace in front of the Udaipur 
rana’s palace, consists, like the Roman arcs of 
triumph, of three arches, still preserving the 
numeral sacred to the’ god of battle, one of whose 
titles is Tripiiri. which may bo rendered Tripoli, 
or lord of the tlircc places of abode, or cities, but 
applied in its extensive sense to the three worlds, 
heaven, earth, and hell. From the Sanskrit Pola, 
we have the Greek Polis, gate or pass ; and in 
the guardian or Polioh, or Dwara palaka, the 
doorkeeper or porter ; and the English language 
is indebted, not only for its portes and porters, 
but its doors (dwara). Pyfos signified also a 
pass; BO in Sanskrit these natural barriers are 
called Pala, and hence the poetical epithet applied 
to the aboriginal mountain tribes of Rajasthan, 
namely, Palipati and Pala-Indra, lords of the 
pass. Nat’hdwara is the most celebrated of 
the fanes of Krishna, the Hindu Apollo, Its 
etymology is ‘ the portal ^ (dwara) * of the |[od* 
(nat’h), of tlie same in^rt as his more anaent 
sbrine of Dwarica or Dwarka. NaVhdwara is 
22 miles N.N.E.. of Udaipur, on the right bank 
of the Bunas. Although the principal resort of 
the followers of V’ishuu, it has nothing very 
remarkable in its structure or situatiou. It owes 
its celebrity entirelv to the image of Krishna, said 
to be the same tnat had been worshipp^ at 
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Mathura ever Biuce his deification, between eleven 
and twelve hundred years before Christ. As con- 
taining the representative of the mildest of the goda 
of Hind, Nat’ndwara is one of the most frequented 
places of pilgrimage, though it must want that 
attraction to the classical Hindu which the caves 
of Gaya afford . — TocVs Rojasthm^ i. pp. 828-589. 

DWARA SAMUDRAM, the modern Halibidu, 
a town in Mysore. It was at one time held by 
the Bellala, a Yadava race. 

DWARKA or Dwaraka or Dwaravati, the Ci^ 
of Gates, also called Abdlii-nagara, is at the 'SY, 
extremity of the Guierat peninsula, in lat 22° 14' 
20" N., and long. 69° 6' E. The great temple, the 
most famous shrine of Krishna, is at the point of 
the Saurashtra peninsula called Juggut Koont. 
lathe time 'of Krishna it seems to have been a 
hotbed of drunkenness. The people suddenly 
fell on each other after a great drinking bout, 
and many were killed. A storm-wave over- 
whelmed the city, and destroyed more of them ; 
but Krishna, his brother Arjuna, lind a few 
others escaped. It is one of the seven sacred 
cities of the Hindus ; population 4712. At D war- 
aka the god of thieves is called Budha Trivicrama, I 
or of triple energ)% — the Hermes Triplex, or three- i 
headed Mercury of the Egyptians. Dwarka, in j 
Okamondel, was taken 25th November 1820. — 
Tod's Rajasthan^ i. p. 75 ; Wheeler's Hist, of Lidia. \ 

DWARKANATH TAGORE, an enlightened 
Hindu aud religious reformer of Bengal, who 
travelled through Italy and France on his way to 
England. He returned once to his native country, 
but again revisited England and died. He took 
with him several medical pupils to bo educated 
there. He adopted tbeistical views, and his 
example originated the Hindu sects known as the 
Brahroo-Samm'h and Vedo-Samaj’h. 

DWIPA. Sansk. An island, from Dwi, two, 
and Ap, water ; also an extensive region or con- 
*tinent. The cosmography of the Agni Purana 
divides the world then known to the Hindus into 
seven dwipa or continents, — (1) Jambu-dwipa, (2) 
Alaksha, (8) Salmali, (4) Kusa, (5) Krauucha, (6) 
Saka, (7) Pushkara. Jambu-dwipa, according to 
the Hindus, tlie division of the world in which India 
lies, was so named because the jambu tree grows 
in it. Saka-dwipa, whose inhabitants descended 
from Bup’ha, are termed Saceswara, i.c. SacsB lords. 
Bup^ba’s offspring or descendants were Julud, 
Bookmar, Manichuk, Koorum, Ootur<S8, Darbeeka, 
Drooma, each of whom gave his name to a Kband 
or division (qu. Sookmar Khand). The chief 
ranges of mountains were J uldus, Raivat, Siamah, 
Indue, Amki, Rim, and Kesari. Thera were seven 
grand rivers, viz. Mug, Mugud, Arvema, etc. 
The inhabitants worship the sun. We must 
believe that this Saka-dwipa or Sacatai is the 
Scythia of the ancients ; ana the Saceswara (the 
Saca of Menu), the Sacceso well known in western 
history, the progenitors of the Parthians, whewe 
first (ad) king was Arsaca. The sun-worship 
indicates the adorer of Mithras, the Mitra or 
Surya of the Hindu; the Arvema recalls the 
Araxes applied to the Jaxartes ; while Julud, the 
proper name of the son of the first king of 
dwipa, appears to be the Juldus of the Tatar 
hifitorian Abulgazi, who uses the same term as 
does the Hindu, to designate a range of moun- 
tains. Whence this identity between Puranic 
and Tatar cosmography ? The grand internaUonal 


conflicts amongst the fifty-six Yadu tribes at 
Kuru Khetra, and subsequently at Dwaraka, are 
sufficiently known to the reader of Hindu history. 
A chief of the twice-born tribe (t.e. Brahmans) 
was brought by Vishnu's ^le from Saka>dwipa, 
and thus have Saka-dwipa Brahmans become 
known in Jambu-dwipa. And Menu says that it 
was only on their ceasing to sanction Brahmans 
residing amongst them, that the inhabitants of 
these remote weste :n regions became M'hlccha or 
barbarians, testimonies which must be held con- 
clusive of perfect intercourse and reciprocity of 
sentiment between the nations of Central Asia and 
India at periods the most remote. — Tod's Rajas^ 
than^ ii. pp. 218, 219 ; Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society^ vol. iii., vide paper entitled Com- 
parison of the Hindoo anef Thehan Hercules ; Mr. 
Colehrooke on Indian Classes ; As. Res. v. p. 58. 

DYA DWIVEDA, author of the Niti Manjari, a 
Sanskrit work on ethics. — Dowson. 

DYAUS. Sansk. The sky, heaven. Dyaus 

S itar, Heavenly Father, the Zeus, Deus, Jovis, or 
u-piter of the Greeks and Romans. He is a 
male deity, father of Ushas, the dawn ; the Ix>w 
German Du- us, probably the English slang word 
Deuce, the h'rcnch god-demon, Dusius. 

DYAVA-PRITHIVI, heaven and earth, in the 
Vedas are represented as the universal parents, 
both of gods and men. — Dowson. 

DYES and Dyeing. 


Tainturo, 
Fiirben, . 
Kang, 


Fr. 
Ger. 
Hind., Feus. 


Tints, It. 

Tinte, Sp, 

Boza, Turk. 


Dyeing is the art of imparting to wool, hair, 
silk, cotton, linen, leather, etc., colours which 
resist the operation of washing, and the wear to 
whicli tliey are subject, when made up into articles 
of furniture or clothing. The art was known at a 
very early period. Jacob made for Joseph a coat 
of many colours (Genesis xxxvii. 81; and in 
Exodus frequent mention is made of the orna- 
ments for the tabernacle, as being composed of 
blue, purple, scarlet, and fine linen. About B,0. 
1400, the Mababharata describes the colours <» 
garments worn by men and women, which could 
only have been produced by dyes. Later ou, at 
the first synod or congregation of Buddhist monks, 
held in the year b.c. M8, they arranged them- 

iT i.— ......I.' in ifd tkXWyfQim 

low 
female 

asceties wore the same yellow-coloured robes, 
though it is also stated that the three garments 
they wore were of a dark red colour. These two 
colours, the turmeric yellow and the Indian red, 
are still the outward distinctions of the ascetic 
and the religious orders of the Hindus and Buddh- 
ists of the present day. The simple turmeric 
yellow, occasionally reddened with alkali, is 
chiefly used by Hindu females on religious occa- 
sions, as emblematic of chastity and puri^, as 
was evidently the custom in ancient times. There 
are evidences in the rock-cut temples of Ajunta 
and of Bagb, which are as old as the 6th ceatmf 
that the art of dyeing had advanced. considoraWy 
at that period. The paintings there represent 
several figures in various-coloured clothes, and in 
others striped with red, blue, and white, a 
pattern which may be seen in India to this day. 
In the Bagh .caves in Central India, which are 
nearly as old as those of Ajunta, Dr* Bhau 
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Daji detected in the garments on the figures of 
two dancing meO) the circular-patterned checkers^ 
very much after the style now used in Jeypore 
and in parts of Gujerat. The fresco paintings at 
Ajunta are belieV^ to exhibit the dresses worn 
in that part of India, from d.c. 200 to a.d. 800 or 
1000 ; and besides garments of many colours, they 
show coloured borders and ends to white cloths. 
Pliny mentions the flags of various colours dis- 
played by the Indians ; and the Egyptians may 
have learned the art from the Hindus, from whom 
they doubtless obtained the alum celebrated by 
the name of Egyptian alum, the manufacture of 
which is still carried on in Outch. 

We read also in 2 Chronicles ii. 14 of Solomon 
having sent to Tyre for coloured linens, and the 
king of that country sent him a man skilful to 
work ‘ in purple, in blue, and in fine linen, and in 
crimson.’ Still nearer the Christian em, Ezekiel 
(693 in his j^rophecy against Tyre (xxvii. 7), 
speaks of ‘ blue and purj)le from the isles of 
Elishah.’ The Tyrian dye is supposed to have 
been obtained from two molluscs, described by 
Pliny under the names purpura and buccinum. 
Their colour was durable, but very costly. Pliny 
states that a pound weight of the double-dipped 
Tyrian jmrple was sold in Home in the tinie of 
Augustus for 100 crowns (equal to about £30 of 
our money). Citizens of Rome wore purple attire 
until the time of the emperors, when the use of 
purple was restricted to them ; and the manufac- 
ture languished until the 11th century, and then 
became extinct. In the 17th century the art of 
dyeing purple was revived by Mr. Cole of Bristol, 
and in the 18th century by M. Reaumur of France; 
but by this time finer colours had been discovered, 
and cheaper processes invented. AVe learn from 
Pliny that the competitors in the circus were 
clothed in dresses of greeu, orange, grey, and 
white; but the art of dyeing was lost at Rome 
after the invasion of the northern barbarians in 
the 6th century. About the end of the 12th 
century, Florence became celebrated in the art, 
and in the early part of the 14th century num- 
bered not less than 200 dyeing establishments. 
The discovery of America supplied Europe with a 
variety of new colouring matters, such as indigo, 
logwo^, quercitron, Brazil - wood, cochineal, 
amotto, etc. Before the inti*oduction of indigo, 
woad was used in Europe for dyeing blue ; and the 
cultivators of this plant endeavoured to prevent 
the use of indigo, which, by a decree of the 
German Diet in 1677, was declared to be *a 
pernicious, deceitful, eating, and corrosive dye.* 
The introduction of logw<^ was opposed from 
similarly interested motives. Its use was pro- 
hibited by a statute of Elizabeth, under heavy 
penalties, and all of it found in the country was 
ordered to be destroved. It was not until the 
reign of Charles ii. that its use was permitt^. 
The method of dyeing Turkey-red — one of the 
most durable of colours — early mscovered in India, 
was afterwards practised in other parts of Asia 
and in Greece. Al>out the middle of the 18th 
century, some Greek dyers established dyeworks 
for this colour in France, and in 1766 an account i 
of the method of producing it was published, by ! 
order of the French Government. About the end 
of the 18th century, a Turkey-red dyehouse was 
established iu Manchester by a Frenchman, who 
obtained a grant from the British Government for 


the disclosure of his process, which, however, was 
not very successful. A better process was intro- 
duce into Glasgow by a Frencliman named 
Papilon ; but before this, Mr. AVilsou of Ainswortli, 
near Manchester, had obtained a process from the 
Greeks of Smyrna, which he made public. Still 
more recently, in the middle of the lOth century, 
a dis^very by Faraday, and, after him, by other 
chemists, of a series known os the aniline dyes, 
has lessened the value of the madders, cochineal, 
turmeric, and safflower. 

India and China fumiBb all the raw inateriaL for 
a great variety of colours ; and as indigo under- 
goes a considerable degree of chemical change 
during its formation, as well as while applied to 
the dyeing of its blue colour, the j»pople mutit 
have early known how to manutm tuie the sev-eral 
salts which have long been eiuployod ns mordunu. 
Mr. Rohde does not think that any dinubJo 
are communicated hy nati>cri of India to cotton 
cloth, except reds and bla and niOuitKiiliunB 
of the one or the other ; their (ieej[> biucs, yellows, 
and other colours seemed to him very fugitive 

The success which the art atiaioed in India 
owing chiefly to the abundant supply of mate- 
rials, whilst the simplest possible form of working 
these materials has been u.\iopUid. The fuia>t 


products in many places are collected by the dytin 
or their families. The myrobiilan is often left to 
rot on the ground. The dyers conduct their 
operations on some river bank, or close to a well 
with a plentiful supply of water. A fireplace of 
bricks, and mud utensils of simple make, a large 
cistern for the principal dye -beck, a hollowed 
stone for a mortar, and such-like, are enough foi 
the dyer in India, and are wiiat Ina taihcrs have 
used for ages. Y'^et with these simple means, the 
Indian dyer, without any great knowledge of 
chemistry, works with results which were once 
the admiration of the world, and are even still 
sufficiently creditable to him. In the west of 
India, for a time, the Kbatri engrossed the art to 
themselves. But the trade was also taken up by 
Mahomedans, who are in India designated Rangiez. 
In the early days of European intercourse with 
India, the dyed cloths of Gujerat were received 
with great favour in the Portuguese market ol 
Goa; and colonies of dyers were ioviu^d to seitl* 
under European protection at Diu and Daman, 
where dyeing was for a time largely earned ur 
But the dyers of Western tndia have imitu 
behind their brethren in IJindusUn, ebpcoally 
those in the Pan jab, Kashmir, and 8iud, tht 
last country having always l>eeu famous fur lU 
pre-eminence in this res|>ect. 

The dyeiluj indnulry in the N W. Provinces is 
^nducted in two distinct blanches, each of which 
is followed by a separate class of Mahomedans. 
These are the Rangrez, who dye in plain colours, 
and the (’hipi, who are calico printers. The 
former generally dye cloths which customers send 
them ; the Chipi imrcliaae plain fabrics, which 
they print and sell. The Ghijpi sometimes 
also dve plain colours, such as the khama (coarse 
red) cloth of Mau Ranipui. and ihc lialu, w h^h 
is a finer cloth, dved led The Icangic/ ain. 
produce varieties of colours by combinatu.i 
different dyes. 

In the cdlico prihUhq oi Inoifc, the app i .*• 
consists of some patterned wtualen blocks, ami h* 
earthen pot, on which a bgo.x ouve* 1 ^ . w 
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fratudwork its iitted. Over this is placed a thick Whatever may be the colour or tint or pfttterii 
cloth, gCDerally of wool. Ihe cloth to be |)nnted used, whetlier in monotone, Btrii>ed, or onecked. 
u strotched on a padded board, and the colour is perfect harmony exists, and the effect is never 
hand-printcd on the cloth with the dye, or a glaring or in had taste. The dyes are either per- 
mordant only is pnnted, the colour being subse- manent or temporary. In the fonner are the 
quently applied by boiling. ^ yarns for weaving both silk and cotton cloths; in 

The carpet'^weaveTs of Bangalore, in the most the latter arc white cloths, such as muslin ; 
simple manner, obtain their various soft shades, turbands, scarfs, and the like are dyed in the 
from a light greyish-white through brown and piece, to suit the tastes of their customers. The 
dark greys to black, by^ sorting the natural fleece, latter are purpi^iy kept unfixed, as a scarf or 
and by their combination ai*e produced the liar- turbaud can bo more easily aud perfectly washed 
monious effects observed in the Bangalore carpets, and re-dyed than a permanently dyed cloth be 
The bags of ^ wool, coining in just as they are cleansed from impurities. Goats’ dung is largdy 
clipped, are picked over by women and boys, and employed. Women’s garments are usually woven 
the different shades of wool separated, to be spun with yarns with fixed dyes, as they have to 
into different-coloured yarns. These dull colours undergo almost daily wnslnng and exposure to 
forming the groundwork of the carpets, are the sun in drying, yot tlie colour almost never 
relieved to a certain extent by indigo blues and fades, but Bcoins to grow brighter aud clearer from 
turmeric yellows, and by a dull green when the constant exposure. The strong satins, striped 
two are combined. But the bright purples, ’ ^ds, anu plain, called mushroo and hemroo, used for 
oranges, and greens, observable on all but the women’s trousers and |jetticoat8, as well as by 
plainest carpets, arc now aniline, and the juxta- raer for trousers and other garments, must needs 
r>o8ition of 'these fugitive colours witli the abso- be of permanent colour, for repeated washing, 
lately fast shades of the natural fleece is very In most parts of India, Mahomedan ladies wear 
curious. The aniline colours are fleeting. In the nc thing but this material for their nether gar- 
bright light of India they go in a few months, or inents, which are sent to the wash with as much 
even days, if exposed to direct Buuiigiit ; but a conlidcLce as if they were cotton, and with as 
little bright colour with no increase of prices little injury. 

teoiiits many purclmsers. The natural mittorns of the Panjab, Baiuch- 

Most of the colours useu in dyeing are vegetable, istan, and 8ind, are largo and bold, but the 
a few are from the animal and mineral kingdom, colours arc harmonious. The favourite artistic 
The most vivid aud brilliant vegetable colours, Cocanada rugs is one of the most pleasing of the 
such as those of flowers and other parts of plants Indian carpets. The short, even-piled carpets of 
exposed to the light, are small in (quantity, very Turkomania and Kerman have a glorious eiabora- 
fugitive, and diflicult to separate. The colouring lion in colour and design. 

matters of plants cajaiblo ol boiiig .boLited, are I’he mode of printing in colonrn is by block 
mostly yellow, brown, aud rtd. Blue dyes fur- printing and knot-dyeing. For the former process, 
nished by plants are indigo and litmus. No black tiio designs are usually cut out from teak-wood 
vegetable dye has lieeu isoiated, Mott vegetable (Tectona graudis), the pattern standing out in 
colours are soluble in water, and Uiotc which aie j high relief, and the hollows being cut very deep, 
not 80 can be dissolved in alcohol, ether, or the | Besides tlic numerous patterned blocks called 
fixed oils. Vegetable colours are permanent in I bibun, the im])lemeiit8 required by the calico 
dry air, but thev gradually fade ia moist aii, printer are, the godi, which is a wooden tray, in 
especially under the influence of light The blue which three or four layers of country woollen 
of most flowers is converted into rod an add, cloth (dhabadi) are laid, and which are kept 
and into green by an alkali. But ihc mothodK of soaked with the inteneled colours. Besides, there 
dyeing vary with the natuie of the dyectuff aud is a table over wliich are stretched three or four 
also with that the matcr:<d to bo dyed, different layers of thick cotUm doth, and on the top a 
methods being adopUnl for cotton, silk, and wool, woollca doth, over which lies the cloth intenided 
In India, the secrets of the ujjiture.^ of iM/ioui.'?, } for pri auig. The printer usually squats with the 
of the methods ol extriuXiug lac dy«;o, of thi, tisc j Ul>le iO front of him, on which he works from 
M inordanui, aud of (uoducia^ cixiv Vivaety of , mornmg to night The engraved surface is dipped 
tint that be utccbiiAry , ^ ewd Ifoai faiacr | in tv pre|>aration of the dye, to which a mixture of 

to BOO. Tbe Indian dyers have no pro gatn-urahic has given a consistency. When the 

cesses as known lu Europe, but safliower, miuldcj, cloth has U> be printed in metallic leaf, the block 
turmeric, itidigo, are used to produce the bright- is dipped in guiin and impressed on it, and tin, 
est and most delicaie tints of scaiJet, pmk, rose diver, or gold leaf isthen stuck on to the adhesive 
colour, crimson, paiple, yellow, orange, and design. Auotiier way of nrinting, called * khad,’ 
green. The colours are for the most part very is to charge the blocks with putty, and cover the 
pure and biautiful, and tho combinations of impression with bile. 

colours and tints are most nigciuous. Tho [>et;ple The calico printed goodu u.f bind rank the 
do not admire brilliant or gaudy colours for highest, and next to them those of Diu and 
gannents. The tints in these Have almost a Daman, whence issue bedcovers, siiiees, dhotis, 
neutral effect Sober greys, dull but rich madder and children’s cloths of divers kinds. There is 
ikud ixiiihineai reds and crimsons, neutral greys, often a wonderful combimttion of colours in the 
bi\>wn8, greens, and purplcH, with dull hut nch patterns of thobc goixli 

yellows are arranged bv tie. tci to Knot-tying is cither dime on a plam or coloured 

prcKluce richness and sobriety of effect, v.ith the ground, accorriiug to tho kind of pattern required, 
utmost harmony uf cembinaiion Bright or gaudy The Kiies are printed with an aquetms aoluUon of 
. cionr is used only sparingly, aud then mdy to ; Indian earth (retl ochre), sc as to bo easily dis* 
Au/e the cootrind whuh he hcccssaiy. | charged durii^g the dyeing process. The tyet 
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keeps the following nails long, 'vix, of the fore* 
ilDger and the thumb of the right, and of the 
thumb, the forefinger, and the middle finger of' 
the left hand. To tie the cloth, he takes either a 
thin or thick cotton yarn, according as the design 
is in fine or large patterned spots. At the place 
where the spot is to be, the cloth is raised up into 
a fold by means of the pointed long nail of the 
middle finger, and the fold is now caught between 
the long nails of the forefinger and of the thumb 
of the left, and a knot tied by means of the vam 
held between the long nails of the right hand, by 
passing the yarn quickly four or five times round 
and round, and finishing the motion with a knot, 
by which the yam is secured to its place. This 
process is repeated on one spot after another with 
llie same thread so quickly, that a practised hand 
goes over an area of cloth extending 8 feet square 
in the course of 12 hours. A close pattern is 
workable during the same time only to the extent 
of about 1 foot square. The daily earning of the 
tyer is estimated at \ rupee a dav. After the 
knot-tying is finished, the silk cloth is taken to 
the dyer. To produce a black ground, it is dyed 
red in cochineal. The steeping in the dye-beck is 
repeated twice, so that the red colour penetrates 
the thread and fixes itself into the wnite spots 
(kanda) covered by the thread. Once steeping 
fails to allow the penetration. For large spots 
(kanda) it is necessary to dye rod three times. 
The cloth is now submitted to the indigo vat, then 
washed and dried. This process appears to have 
been first devised to overcome the difficulty met 
with in the production of white spots on a dark- 
dyed grouml. It is largely practised in Gujerat, 
Gutch, Sind, and Bombay, and is scarcely met 
with in other parts of India. From this it appears 
that it had its origin in Gujerat, Cutch, and Sind. 
Knot-dyed goods, which are generally handker- 
chiefs, sarecs (women's scarfs), bodices, petticoats, 
trousers, borders, turbands, etc., and executed 
diiefly for consumption among the Gujerat! and 
Parsees. They are manufactured cither in cotton 
or silk, the latter kind being common among the 
Parsees. The patterns produced are either in 
dotted lines, or in single or grouped spots, the 
spots varying in size from that of a mustard seed 
to that of an almond. Thcf are either round or 
square, according to the way of tying the knot. 

Besides these, there is the pKttt/ printing^ a 
laborious process, peculiarlj^ Indian in its concep- 
tion, consisting of designs in putty executed over 
a dark ground, without the use of the stamper. 
Then we come to printing in metallic leaf, by 
which process cloths are printed with gold, silver, 
copper, or tin leaf. The better patterns are in 
Upper India. Tim process is simple. 

Dyeing of silk is carried on in Bombay principally 
by Hindus, who arc natives of Sind. The raw silk 
comes from China, Bengal, and Persia, the first 
beiug the most pure in colour, and is strong and 
lustrous. In the Panjab and Kashmir, woollen 
fabrics of beautiful colours are extensively manu- 
factured. Dyeing in ivory is a branch of the art 
which ie practised to only a small extent, in 
Bombay by Parsees, but in Surat and other places 
by Hindus chiefly. The process is not so oom- 
plicated os in the other branches of cotton, silk, 
or wool, and the colours produced are few, only 
red, deep green, parrot green, yellow, and black 
being the colours obtained, but fancy colours may 


be produced by the application of wax as a resist, 
on the same principle as is done in calico printing. 

Europe can no doubt work by cheaper processes. 
For instance, in the early port of the 19th 
century, the bandana (bandhna. to tie) handker* 
chiefs of India were in great demand, and were 
there dyed by the knot process. The demand 
stimulate competition and improved processes 
in Europe, and presses adapted for them, which 
could generate a pressure several times greater 
than 300 tons, so as even to bond the iron sides, 
which were 6 inches thick. A press cost £4900. 
They completely superseded the Indian plan of 
knotting to prevent the colouring matter haviug 
access to the cloth. 

The following mineral and vegetable <^68 are 


in general use in 
Asia: — 

Acacia arabica. 

A. catechu. 

A. rugata. 

Acer, 

Adenanthera pavonina. 
Adhatoda vasica. 
Adiantum lunula tnni. 
AlnuB, jp. 

Albiazia odoratiMuna. 
Aleurites. 

.£gle marmeloa. 

Alkanna. 

Althx'a rosea. 

Alum. 

Alpinia galanga. 
Anacardium occidentals. 
Anchusa tinctoria, 

Anotto. 

Anthemis. 

Areoa catechu. 

Arsenic. 

Artocarpus integrifolia. 
Avicennia tomentosa. 
Bacoaurea sapida. 
Bunchong biilu wood? 
Berberis aristata. 

B. Asiatica. 

B. lyoiura. 

Betula, sp. 

Bigonia cnica. 

Bixa Orellana. 

Bole Armenian. 

Bombax lilalabarioum. 
Borax. 

Borrera ushna. 

Bunkitn Barring of Borneo. 
Butea frond osa, superba. 
Cactus Indioa. 

Ciesalpinia sappan. 
Calotropis giganteo. 

C. procera. 

Calysaccion longifolium, 
Car]>esiutn, sp. 

Cartiiamus tinotorius, 
oxyacantba. 

Cassia auiiculata. 

C. tora. 

Casuarina oquisetifolia. 

O. muricata. 

Catechu. 

CathartooarpuB fistula, 
Cedrela toona. 

Ceriops Hoxburgbianus. 
Cbavica betle. 

Chirongia sapida. 
Obromato of lead. 
Chulcbuliera, mixed Bob- 
ens. 

Oicca distioba. 

Cinnabar. 

Citrus medica. 

Cocoolaba uvifera. 

Cocos nudfera riiuL 


and Southern and Eastern 


ConocarpuB latifolia. 
Coriara pulicata. 
Coscinium fenestratum. 
Copper, sulphate of* 
CratoBva religosa. 

Crocus sativa. 

C. Casbmiriensii. 
Crizopbora. 

OupressuB, zp., semper* 
virens. 

Curcuma olnga. 

O. aromatica. 

0. zerumbet. 

Cuscuta reflexa. 
Cydonia vulgaris. 
Cyperus longus. 

C. pereunis. 

Datisoa cannabinus. 
Delphinium ajacis. 

D. savioulsefolium. 

D. speoiosum. 

Dioalyx tinctoria. 
Dolicbos piloBus, 
Diospyros moUis. 

D. glutinosa. 

Draooona draco. 

Earth, black. 

Elsholtzia ^ly stsohya. 
Emblica ofncinalis. 
Eugenia jambolana. 
Euphorbia tirucalli. 
Excoeoaria. 

Fagopyrum, 

Ficus venosa. 

Galbnuts. 

Gamboge trees, bark. 
Gamboge. 

Garoinia elliptioa. 

G. garabogia and others, 
G. mangostaua. 

G. Koxburghii. 

G. xantho^ymus. 
Gardenia florida. 
Geranium nodosum. 
Glycirrhiza glabra, 
Gindina arborea. 
Gossypium Indicuro. 
Green earth. 

Grislea tomentosa. 
Gutteea of Chittagonf. 
Gymnema tingens, 

G. laooiferum. 

H. pictorium. 

Hedyotis umbellata. 
Hedichium spioatnin. 
Helianthtts aanuus, 
Hibisous rosa Sinensis* 
Hirmiji earth. 

Holigarna longifoUa* 
Hypericum ba^enmu 
H. Cayanense. 
Impatiens, ap, 

Inoigof era aoiL 
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1. Mgentea. 

I. daerea. 

I. osnilea. 

L diapenna, 

1. glabra. 

I. glauoa. 

1. binuta* 

I. paeudo-ttnoioria, 
t. tiaotoria. 
iroD, aolphate of. 

I. ■esqoi'oxide. 

I. filiaga. 

J. red oxide, 
laatia tiaotoria. 

1. indiffotica. 

Jatropha glaadulifera. 
Juglaaa. 

Jaatioia. 

Ka-bi-ni of Akyab. 
Kayu-kudrang of Siaga- 
pore. 

K. luxa of Singapore. 
LaO'dye. 

^Lajward^ ultramarine. 
Lupialaxuli. 

Laurua oinnaiaomum, 
Lawaoaia inermia. 

Lead, chromate of. 

L. red oxide of, aandar, 

L. white, oeniae, 

L. yellow oxide, litharge. 
Lioueaa, via. — 

('^iHiiiria glauca. 
Oludonia rungiferina. 
(ryroidiora deuata. 
laidium ooralliuum, 
Lccanora pareila, 

Ji. tartarea. 

Parmelia borreri. 

P. Kamtsohadalia. 

P. Neaalenaia, 

P. perlata. 

P. aordida. 

Pertuaaria communia. 
Phyaica Icucomela. 
Hamalina calioaria, 

K. farinacia. 

K. vulpiiia. 

K, clilorophoruB, 

K. dumctorum, 

11. utilia. 

Ratinara lichen. 

Kocella fuaifonnia. 

R. montagnei. 

H, phyoopsia, 

Sticta ory^onoaaa. 

Usnea Honda. 

Lime. 

Lithoapermuni. 

Ix>pi8ip bark. 

Mucrotomia euchrotna. 
Maklura berry of Rankok. 
Mollotus Philippinenaia. 
Mangifera Indioa. 
Mangkudu of Celebea and 
Java. 

Maradenia tinotoria. 
Melauorrhoea glabra. 

M. usitatiaaima. 

Melaatoma fruit, 
Memecylon tinotorium. 
Meniapermum feneatra* 

turn. 

Mergui red<wood. 

Meauilua Bengalenaia, 
Morlnda citrifoUa, 

M. braoteata. 

M. tinotoria. 

M. umbellata. 

M. anguatifolia, 

M. exaerta. 

M. tomentoaa. 

Multani mitti, fuUer’a 
earth. 

Muaa paradiaiaca. 


Myrioa aapida. 

Natron. 

Nelumbium apeoioaum. 
Nerium tinotoriuiD. 

Nips fruticana. 

Nyctantbea arbor>triatia. 
Ochre, red, yellow. 
Onoama, ap., the havapiva. 
Opuntia. 

Orpiment, Hartal. 
Peganum liarmala. 
Pentaptera tomentoaa. 
Photinia dubia. 
Pbyllanthua emblica ? 

P. officinalis ? 
PhyllooladuB, ap. 

Pistacia cabulioo. 

P. terebinthua. 

P. vera. 

Polygonum aviculare, 

P. barbatum. 

P. Ohinenae. 

P. iortuoaura. 

P. tinotorium. 

Potash, impure carbonate. 

P. bichromate, 

Potentilla Nepalensia. 
Pruaaian blue. 

Paychotria root. 
Pterocarpua aantalinua, 
Punica granatum. 

Quercua incana. 

Q. infectoria. 

Rairo of Akyab. 

Red-wooda of Mergui and 

Penang. 

Reieda. 

Rhamnua infe^^toriua, oa* 
tharticuR. virgatua. 
Rheum emodl. 

R. Moorcroftianum. 
Rhizophora. 

Rhua. 

Rioinua, ftit, 

Rin-nay, Burma, 

Rubia cordi folia. 

R, tinotoria. 

Ruellia indigotioa. 

Saga bark of Singapore. 
Safji. 

Sal-ammoniac. 

Saltpetre. 

Salvadora oleoide*. 
Sambneus. 

Bapindiis emarginatus. 

SapoiiH(id| wp, 

Seinccarput* uaiwaidium. 
Soda, carbonate of. 

Soda, sulphate, reh. 
Solanum. 

Sophora anguatifolia. 
Soymida febrifuga. 
Symplocos crata;gioidci. 

S. grandifiora. 

S. raoemosa. 

S. paniculata. 

S. tinotoria. 

Tagetea erects. 

T. patula. 

Tainarindus Indioa, 
Tamarix articulata. 

T. dioios. 

T. furaa. 

T. Gallica. 

T. Indies. 

T. orientalia. 

Tauariua major. 

TaxuH baccata. 

Tephrosia apoUiuei^ 

T. toxicaria. 

T. tinotoria. 

Terminalia anguatifolia. 

T, arjuna. 

T. bellerica. 

T. catappa. 


T. chebula. Uroatimna religioaum, 

T. oitrina. yaoheUia fara^ana. 

T. paniculata. Vateria Roxburghiana. 

T. tomentoaa. Verdinia. 

The-na bark of Tenaaaeiim. Ventifago maderaapatana. 

Theapesia populnea. Y. acalvculata. 

Thit-na-rayeng of Akyab. Wrightia tinotoria, 

Toddalia aculeata. Xanthorrhiza. 

Acacia Axabica, the babul tree ; ita bark is used 
I for tauning, barking sails, nets, and fishing lines. 

! With sulphate of iroa it yields a black colour, and 
with alum a brown colour, both on cotton and 
wool. 

Of Burmese green dye-plants, tne turmeric and 
j the leaves of the soap -acacia, Acacia rugatat 
afford a beautiful green dye. 

Acids obtained from the leaves, fiowers, and 
fruits of the tamarind, mango, the lime and citron, 
are much employed to assist in fixing the dye on 
the cloths ; saffiower is almost always used with 
an acid of some sort. 

Adenanthera pavoniua wood dyes red. 

Adhatoda vasica leaves in decoction dye yellow. 

: 10 lbs. are bruised, soaked, and boiled in 16 lbs. 
of water, till half of it evaporate. Alum, lime, 
and citron juice are the mordants, and the cloth 
is three times dipped into it It yields a dark 
blue wiUi indigo. 

iEgle nmnnelos, the bid, is a cultivated tree ; 
the rind of its fruit is used with myrobalans by 
calico printers. The rind and the leaves produce 
bright yellow dyes. 

Albizzia odoratissima bark is boiled, in Assam, 
with the leaves of the dagal tree (Tarcochlamys 
pulclierrima), and gives a brownish dye. 

Alpinia galanga, the Kulinjan. A decoction of 
its wood is used along w ith myrobalan. 

Alum is largely used as a mordant with the 
colours yielded by turmeric and madder. Alumi- 
nous earth, called chaulu in Mysore, is largely 
used in dyeing cotton cloth in permanent colours. 
It is a clay impregnated with alum or soda, or 
l)otb. Alumina, in combination with a vegetable 
dye, constitutes the lake class, of fast dyes, render- 
ing the original colours more vivid and durable. 

Anchusa tinctoria root is the alkanot or dyer's 
bugioBs. In the Punjab, a root is in use as a dye 
to which the nainu of alkanot is given. It is pro- 
bably tho root of Onoama emodi, Wall.^ as other 
species of Onosma, also Echium rubrum and 
Lithos[>ermutn tinotorium arc in Europe and else- 
where Bul)stituted for alkanot. 

Aniline dyes. Faraday’s discovery of benzol in 
1825 led to the knowledge of tho aniline dyes. 
By the action of nitric acid, benzol is converted 
into a dense yellow oil, called nitro-beozol ; and 
by the action of nascent hydrogen, this now com- 
pound is transformed into aniline. I’he names 
of Unverdorben (1826), Bunge (1886), W. U. 
Perkins (1858), Grasbe and Liebermann (1868), 
and Baeyer (1878), are all honourably connect^ 
with the subsequent discoveries of multitudinous 
colours, with a great increase in the beauty and 
tinctorial effect of the dyes obtained, and with a 
diminiahed cost of their manufacture. At the pre- 
sent time (1888), every colour, and all tints and 
shades of colours, aVe produced from auiliuo. The 
processes employed and the combinations formed 
are very numerous, and the commercial names 
given to the new dyestuffs may be said to be 
endless. The aniline dyes are cheaper than tboae 
obtained from cochineu, madder, safflower, and 
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turmeric^ and are more easily worked. The anilioe 
dye is even finer than that of the safflower, and 
^ves a greater variety of shades. The aniline is, 
m Europe, displacing the turmeric, as it furnishes 
a great variety of the shades of yellQw. In Europe, 
the dye from the madder and manjith roots has 
been largely displaced. In the year 1877, 39,166 
cwt. of these two were imported into Great Britain, 
but in 1881 only 18,129 cwt Even cochineal 
is being displac^, as aniline scarlet is much 
cheaper and quite as fine. The imports of aniline 
into India for the years ending Slst March were — 
1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 

1,146,208 o«. 2,507,794 02. 3,655,310 02. 3,095,481 02. 

Arsenic is principally employed in the arts to 
produce a peculiarly vivid and showy shade of 
green, whitSi has superseded the less decided tints 
of nature. The form in which it is generally 
employed in Europe is that of a green powder, 
which is commonly known as emerald green, 
known to chemists and writers on science as 
Scheele’s green, after its discoverer. Another 
kind is also called Swicnfurth green, from a town 
in Franconia, where it was extensively manu- 
factured on its early introduction. The chemical 
composition of Scheele’s green is — arsenious acid, 
six parts ; oxide of copper, tw'O ; acetic acid, one. 
Yellow orpiment, or hartal, a sulphuret of arsenic, 
is used in dyeing a yellow colour. 

Artocarpus integrifolia is the jack tree ; its 
wood is used for dyeing yellow. The yellow 
orange colour of the clothes of tho^ihoungye ascetic 
pric&ts of Burma is obtained from it, 

Baccauria sapida, the leteku of Assam, is a 
small tree. Its bark is used i\s a mordant with 
the roots of Morinda anguatifolia. 

Ber^ris aristata, B. Asiatica, and B. lycium, all 
yield the rusot yellow dye. 

Bixa orellana yields the arnotto ; is used to 
impart a briglit orange colour to silk goods, aud 
to affoixi a deeper shade to simple yellows. 

Bombax Malabaricum is supposed to yield one of 
the substances known as mochras, small pieces of 
tt dark-brown resinous-looking substance, generally 
mixed with some fragments of bark. The other 
mochras is in largish opaque yellow pieces, curi- 
ously convoluted, and is supposed to be an exu- 
dation from the areca cate^u palm. 

Borax is occasionally used with turmeric in 
calico printing. 

Butea frondosa and B. superba yield the tisso 
flowers, which are used to dye yellow. 

Csosalpinia sappau wood, adding lac, and with 
alum as a mordant, dyes woollen and cotton stufis 
of a dark red and shades of red. The chips are 
soaked for two days in water with lac and alum, 
and then boiled, and the liquid used as a dye. 

Calysaccion longifolium is the suringa of the 
Bombay Presidency. Its bark aud powdered 
roots are used for dyeing. In Kaira and Surat 
it is largely used, Surat utilizing 1303 maunds 
yearly. Its flowers are employed for dyoing silk. 

CartbaiiiuB tiiictorius has small leaves and an 
orange flower. C. oxyacantha, with larger leaves 
and a yellow flower, is a native of the Caucasus. 
They furnish the stifllowcr of commerce. C. tinc- 
toriua is cultivated in China, India, Egypt, America, 
Spain, and the whole of the Indian Archipelago. 
The flowers contain two pigment principles, one 
known as sailiower yellow, which is extracted 
by pounding and washing the dri^ flowers ; the 


other is safflower red, or carthamine, which is the 
dye of commerce. When a weak soda solution of 
carthamine is left in contact with oxygen, it first 
becomes yellow and then red, and on saturating 
this red liquor with citric acid, red carthamine is 
thrown down. Tho affinity of carthamine for 
cotton and silk is such, that when it is recently 
precipitated, those substances immediately com- 
Dine with it, and become at first rose-coloured, 
and after\vards of a fine red, so that they may be 
thus dyed without the intervention of the mordant ; 
the Stuffs so dyed are rendered yellow by tho 
alkalies, aud tlie colour is to a certain extent 
restored by the acids. Carthamine is never used 
in dyeing wool. When it is precipitated from 
concentrated solutions, it furnishes a liquid pmnt, 
M'hich, evaporated upon saucera, leaves a residue 
of somewhat metallic lustre, used as a pink dye- 
stuff, and which, mixed with finely-powaered talc 
and dried, constitutes common rouge. Safflower 
yellow is soluble in water. When the infusion is 
evaporated, it leaves an extract very soluble in 
water, precipitated by acids and soluble in alkalies. 
It is not readened by oxidizing agents. 

Carthamine yields six or seven distinct shades of 
red, such as pink, rose, crimson, scarlet, etc. In com- 
bination with the flowers of Nyctanthes arbor-tristis 
(harainghar), it yields a golden orange, a deep 
orange, and a salmon colour ; with turmeric it 
^ves a splendid scarlet and other tints ; and when 
it is combined with indigo, Prussian blue, etc., a 
series of beautiful purples, a delicate mauve colour, 
and a deep purple are produced. 

The crimson dye is said to attach without the 
aid of a mordant ; but otherwise, of all tho more 
or less beautiful tints produced, scarcely one will 
stand washing without being fixed with mordants. 

From February to May the flowers are picked 
off each day as they appear, leaving the flower- 
heads on tho stalk. All that is detached is the 
fragile -looking corolla, which issues from the 
summit of tho prickly teasle-like flower-head. If 
they be intended for sale to the India dyers, they 
are simply dried ; but if for export to Europe in 
tho form of the safflower of commerce, the florets 
are damped with water and pressed into lumps. 
A mat as a strainer is stretched on a wooden 
frame ; on this the lumps of florets are laid, and 
water is slowly poured over them, while a man 
treads them with his feet, supporting himself on 
two sticks as crutches. In this way the yellow 
colouring is eliminated from the flowers, the 
presence of which would detract from the beauty 
of the crimson tint for which they are chiefly 
prized. When the water comes clear through the 
stniiner, tho })roce8s is complete. The flowers are 
then mtvde up by hand into round flat cakes, the 
water squeezed off, and they are dried in the sun. 
In this fonn they are known as the safflower of 
commerce. Exports from India have been : — 


1874-75, 

1876-76, 

1876- 77. 

1877- 78, 


Cwt. 

14,222 

4,080 

7,662 

3,698 


R«. 

6,50,827 

1,63,528 

8,04,672 

1,48,806 


1878-79, 

187&-80, 

1880-81, 

1881-82, 


CVt. Rb. 

4,977 1,86,711 


6;676 3,61,157 
2,293 94,754 


Cassia auricuiata, the avarai shrub, is common 
in all tho south of India. Its bark is largely used 
as a tan. It takes tho place of oak bark. The 
flowers yield a yellow colour, aud the bark is used 
with myrobalaus as a dye for giving a buff colour 
to leather. 
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Cassia tom seeds are used as a yellow dye. 
They are said also to form an ingredient in dyeing 
blue with indigo. About seven immersions are 
retired to fix the colour, 

Casuarina equisetifolia and C. muricata have 
been used about 1854 by M. Jules I^.pine of 
Pondicherry, who made an extract from the bark 
which was fixed by bichromate of potash. With 
alum as a mordant, it gave a reddish nankeen, 
and with iron, a black colour. By simple exposure 
to the air, a nankeen red was produced, which 
stood the washing well. 

Catechu is an extract from the wood of the Acacia 
catechu. In commerce it is also known as terra 
iaponica, and garabier also is often so named ; have 
been used in India to give a brown dye to cotton ; 
and have been extensively employed m the calico- 
printing works of England. The salts of copper 
with sal-ammoniac cause catechu to yield a bronze 
colour, which is very permanent. Theproto-mnnate 
of tin produces with it a yellowish brown. A fine 
deep bronze hue is also produced from catechu 
by the pcrchloride of tin, with an addition of 
nitrate of copper. Acetate of alumina gives a 
brown, and nitrate of iron a dark-brown. For a 
golden coffee-brown, catechu entirely superseded 
madder, one pound of it being equivalent to six 
pounds of that root. It is prepared for dyeing 
purposes by being steeped in water with a little 
lime; the solution is then strained off, and is 
ready for use. The dyeing principle is catechene, 
which is insoluble when oxidized, to effect which, 
in Great Britain, a salt of copper along with sal- 
amiDOuiac is used. PVom 1877 to 1881, Great 
Britain imported annually about 80,000 tons of 
cutch and gambier. 

Cedrela toona has white fragrant flowers, which 
yield a sulphur-yellow and orange. The yellow 
fjyo is extracted by boiling in water till threo- 
fourtbs of the water is evaporated. 

Chavica bctlc is the pan or betle-leaf plant. 
The leaf is said to be used in Kauouj for colouring 
the border of chintz made there, emailed fard- 
pakhta. 

Cinnabar, a sulphide of mercury, the ahingarf 
or vermilion of the bazars, ground and mixed 
with water, imparls a fresh pink tint to cotton 
cloth dipped into it. 

Cochineal is a foreign dye from the Coccus 
cacti. The importation into British India of 
cochineal in 1880-81 was 4182 cwt., and in 
1881-82, 2886 cwt. From 1877 to 1881, Great 
Britain imported about 30,000 cwt. annuidly. The 
aniline dyes have not Beemingly affected it. 

Cocoanut rind produces a dirty brown (khaki) 
colour. Lime, soda, and alum arc used as 
mordants. The rind is powdered, and soaked for 
a few days in water, and afterwards boiled. The 
rtuff is washed in this water, and a subsequent 
wash in lime-water gives the cloth a red tint. 
For brown tints, lime-water is not used. Dipping 
in an infusion of myrobalans renders these colouis 
darker and faster. 

Copper, sulphate of, is used with lime to pro- 
duce a shade of light blue, principally in leatier- 
dyeing. Verdigris, a subacetate of copper, the 
zangar of the bazars, is occasionally used m calico 
printing. 

Coscinium fenestratum, a climber of the western 
forests of India, grows wild. Its roots and stems 
contain a quantity of yellow colouring matter 
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similar in property to that of turmeric, and yieldfs 
its colour to water; sells at 3 to 5 annas the 
pound in the bazars of S. India. It is used also 
medicinally. 

Crocus Cashmerianus of Kashmir yields the 
saffron. The saffron of C. sativus, as a cosmetic, 
is largely imported into India from Europe. 

Curcuma zerumbet root, powdered and mixed 
with the powder c* sappan wood, forms one 
of the abir red powders which Hindus throw 
about during the noli festival, as with the Con* 
fetti at Rome. 

Cyperus longus and 0. pertennis furnish the 
nagar-motha roots used by dyers to perfume cloth. 

Datisca cannabina roots give a yellow dye. 

Delphinium ajacis funiishes the asbarg dye ; a 
decoction of the flowers and stalks give a sulphur 
yellow dye to silk, known as gaudhaki ; also used 
in ci-lico printing. D. speciosa flowers are simi- 
larly used. 

Diospyros mollis. The celebrated shan black 
vegetable dye is made from its fruit. It grows 
on the mountains that separate the province of 
Tavoy from the Siamese territories. Isolated 
plants may be seen in the gardens of Tavoy and 
Mold mein. 

Earth. A soft, drab-coloured kind of fuller's 
earth, called Multani mitti, is used in the Pan jab 
for dyeing cotton cloth various sliades of buff 
and brown. It is also used in lieu of soap for 
washing the hair and body. 

Black mud from the bottom of tanks and old 
rico swamps, with the gum of Acacia Arabica and 
myrobalans, is used as a dye to produce a shade of 
blue-black. It is used alike for coarser cottons, 
blankets, and caipets, and for the finer silks. 
The fabric is dipped in the mud and a decoction 
or infusion of myrobalan. 

Emblica ofiicinalis produces the Aonla fruit, 
which yields a blackish dye. It is pounded and 
boiled with water, and the cloth is dipped into 
the decoction to obtain the colour called abunsi, 
a shade of blue-black. When mixed with myro- 
balan and sulphate of iron, a black colour is 
obtained. The leaves are used for tanning 
leather, and sell at Rs. 4 the cwt. 

Eugenia jambolana bark is used as a mordant 
for blue or black dyei 

Euphorbia tirucalli is the milk-hedge plant of 
Southern India. Its ashes are used as an alkidi 
in dyeing, and form an ingredient of the red 
dye with chay-root. It is also said to enter into 
various other dyeing receipts. 

Ficus religiosa. The pipal tree roots are boiled 
in water, and with alum impart to cotton cloth a 
yQty pale pink colour. 

Garcinia gambogia. The Toung-tha-lai orPay- 
yai-shin of the Burmese, yiel^ a gum-resin 
which can be dissolved in spirits of turpentiiie, 
and affords a beautiful permanent yellow vamidi 
for metallic surfaces. 

Garcinia maiigostana, the mangoatecn. The 
rind of its fruit is used for dyeing black. 

Gardenia florida. In Japan, materials for dye- 
ing are taken from a species of Betula, and from 
the Gardenia florida. 

Glycyrrhiza glabra is the liquorice plant. Its 
wood is used' in calico printing in the Panjab. 

Ctoasypium Indicum, tlie cotton plant; its 
flowers are used in the Manipuri district as a 
yellow dye. 
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' OrislcA tomontosa, a shrub of all India, yields 
the red godan or dhauri flowers, and these and the 
leayes are used in dyeing, — the leaves in dyeing 
sheep'sklns and leather red, and the flowci-s (dhauri) 
in Northern India, along with morinda bark, also 
ad li red dye. In Kandesh the flowera form a 
considerable article of commerce inland as a dye. 

Hedichium spicatuin, the Ka-pur Kachri, grows 
in China and the sub-Himalayan forests. It is 
made into a decoction along with Charila, Parmelia 
Kamtschadalis, and Nagor-matha (Cyi)eru8 longus), 
and used in dyeing and cab'eo printing to impart 
a fmgrance to the cloth. It is also used, like 
catnphor, to preserve fabrics from insects. 

HedyotiS umbellata of Lamarck Is the Oldcn- 
landia umbellata of Linnscus, It furnishes the 
char-roots, cxtonsivcly used by dyers in the south 
of India. It has been tried in Great Britain, but 
has not been successful, owing, as it is supposed, 
to deterioration of the chay-root during the voyage. 

Hibiscus rosa - sinensis, the shoe flower. Its 
Hch scarlet flowers yield a purple juice, employed 
for dyeing a lilac colour, and for blackening 
leather. It has been found useful os a litmus. 

Holigarna longifoUa, the Thit-kha-ya of the 
Burmese, is one of the black varnish trees. 

The Indigo of commerce is obtained in different 
countries from species of Indigofctra. Since 1878, 
an 'iudigo bas been cbcmically ^iroduccd, but not 
In commercial quantities. I. tinctoria of India, 
Mauritius, Madagascar, and St. Domingo, furnishes 
the largest quantity of indigo. The plants called 
in India I. anil and L pseudo-tinct/oria are sup- 
|)Osed to bo varieties of I. tinctoria. It is used 
torlncipally as a blue dye. From 1850-51 to 
fSGO-Ol, its export from India ranged in value 
from £1,734,338 to £2,424,332. In the 7 years 

1875-7G to 1881-82, the value of the indigo exported 
from India has run up to 4^ millions sicrling : — 

1875-1870, 110,392 cwt. lla. 2,87,50,02.5 

1870-1877, 100, ,384 „ „ 2,90,27,855 

1877- 1878, 120,006 „ 3,49,43,340 

1878- 1879, 105.051 „ „ 2,90,04,625 

1879- 1880, 100,923 „ „ 2,94,72,205 

1880- 1881, 116,870 „ 3,67,15,814 

1881- 1882, 150,303 „ „ 4,50,90,802 

In the five yeai*8 1877 to 1881, the imports 
into Great Britain ranged from 68,283 to 81,088 
cwt. Manilla indigo is a liquid extract. Formosan 
Indigo is an excellent blue dye, but as imported 
Into China it was much adulterated with earth 
and refuse sugar. lu Peh-chih-li, a very good 
indigo is sold under the name of king-tien. 

Isatis tinctoria, the wood of Europe, yields a 
blue dye ; another species, I. indigotica, is named 
ha a plant of Shang-Lai and Chusan ; and L tinc- 
toria, under the name of ticn-tsing, is also said 
to be cultivated in China. 

Iron oxide, with myrobalans, as with tannic 
and gallic acids, produces black. Sulphate of 
Iron pves a black dye. and is very extensively 
used m combination wito sugar (goor), and eome- 
times with myrobalans. It is also used with 
other substances for various colours. With myro- 
balaus it produces a greyish, purplish black dye. 

Iron, impure sesquioxidc, in the form of geru or 
red ochre, is abundant in many parts, and is 
hxtenl^voly used by Hindu devotees for dyeing 
their cloths of a dull orange colour ; and is used 
lai'gely by dyers for several other colours. The 
earth is simply powdered and mixed with water, 
into which toe cotton cloth is fixed. Red ochre 


of a lighter colour than geru, is known as himiji : 
and yellow ochre (hydrated sesquioxide of iron) 
is occasionally used as a dyC, under the name of 
ram raj, also called zard or pili mitti. 

Jatropha curcas, the physic ntit. Its juice or 
oil boiled with oxide of iron dyes block. 

Jatropha glandulifera grows Wild throughout 
India, and its leaves are said to yield a green 
dye of great beauty for cotton cloths. 

Justicia, sp. According to Mr. Fortune, near 
Ningpo, a bastard species of Justicia furnishes 
much indigo. The plants being thrown into pits 
in the open field, and filled with water, after 
the rotting of its herbage, lime is added, and the 
liquid thoroughly mixed up and beaten ; the 
water is then drawn off, leaving the thick indigo 
paste at the bottom to dry, prenaratory to being 
packed in bamboo basket The froth rising 
upon these pits of liquid is collected and made 
into an extract, called tien-hwa or tsMng-tai, in 
imitation of n powder formerly brought from 
Persia, and in great repute as a paint, and a 
specific medicine. 

Ka-bi-ni of Akyab is used to tinge fishing nets 
a brown colour. 

Khandelia Rhcedii of Tavoy ; its bark is Used to 
dye cotton tlu*ead of a dirty red colour. 

Lac. Coccus lacca, the lac insect of India, is 
found on many trees, but the best of its produce 
is on the Butca frondosa, Ficus rcligiosa, and the 
Schleichera trijuga, and Vatica laccifera. When 
the female is about to lay her eggs, she secretes 
a pellucid and glutinous substance from the 
margins of her body, which in the end covers 
tl»c whole insect as witli a cell. When hardened 
by exposure to the air, this substance becomes of 
a more or less deep red or orange colour, hard 
and translucent. This is lac in a crude state, and 
it often entirely covers a branch. Tlio lac or 
resinous incrustation is separated from the wood, 
converted into shell-lac, aud cakes of lac-dye 
formed. It has always had competitors with 
cochineal and other dyestuffs, but the aniline 
dyes liavo now almost driven the loc-dyo out of 
the market. The quantities and values of the 
cxpoi-ta from India of lac and its products were as 
under : — 

Cwt. R«. Cwt. na. 

1875- 70, 103, .583 75,67,474 1878-79, 91,423 29,87,167 

1876- 77, 128,712 53,09,704 1879-80, 71,048 37.14,959 

1877- 78, 104,045 30,20,481 1880-81, ... 6L83,202 

In the five years 1877 to 1881, Great Britain 

imported from 51,150 to 104,273 cwt. of shell-lac, 
teed-lac, and lac-dye. 

Laurus cinnamomiim, tejpat ; its leaves are used 
with myrobalan. 

Lawsonia inermis. Mahomedau women in Asia 
use the leaves and shoots for dyeing their nails 
led, also the palms of the baud and the soles of 
the feet. The leaves are beaten into a pulp with 
rice-water, and in that form applied, and the 
following morning washed off. The manes and 
tails of the horses are stained red in the same 
manner ; some men dye their beards. 

Lichens of the mountains of Ceylon, the Neil- 
gberries, the ICoondah hills, and the Himalayas 
furnieh dyestuffs. 

Parmelia perlata, P. Nepalense, a yellow dye, 
aud P. borreri, a deep brown dye. Stiota 
orygonosse and several other species give a beauti- 
ful pink dye. Eamalina farinacea is used for food ; 
Ramalina vulpina yields a fine deep yellow dye. 
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Liobetiii of the Kondahs are the Cetraria glauca 
atid another Lecanora Tartarea^ Gyro- 

phora deusta, Oladonia rungifcrina. 

At the Exhibition of 1861, the Parmelia 
perlata sent from the Neilgherries and Ceylon 
was valued at from £195 to £226 per ton ; and 
the RoOella fusifonnis sent from Ceylon at £880 
the ton. 

The Chulchulicra of the Panjab is a mixture 
of dye lichens, the Parmelia Kamtschadalis, P. 

E ita, and its variety P, soredinta; Usnea florida, 
alina calicaris, and Phyaica Icucomela. 

Lime is used in calico-printing in combination 
with gum as a resist paste. It is also employed 
with sugar to excite fermentation in indigo, and 
convert it into indigo white, in the presence of 
hydrogen. 

Madder dyestuff of Europe and Western Asia 
is the roots of the Rubla tinctorium, and yields 
the well-known Turkish red. The madder used 
in India is from the Hubia cordifolia, locally 
known as the maniith. Turkey madder roots at 
one time realized about 20s. or 80s. the cwt., and 
manjlth somewhat leas. During the 11 years 
1860-61 to 1860-Gl, the value of the manjith ex- 
erted from India ranged from £10,G94 to £84,379. 
The sale of both these plants has been very 
ffreatly affected by the discovery of the aniline 
dyes. Great Britain has diminished its imports of 
them as under, in cwts. : — 

1877. 1878. 1870. 1880. 1881. 

89,166 33,061 21,403 22,376 18,129 

Mollotus Philippinensis furnishes the kapH or 
kamela, extensively used in India as an orange 
dye, principally for silk and wool. It is in the 
form of a red mealy powder on the capsules, 
which are gathered in March, and rubbed together, 
trodden on, or shaken in bags till the farina sepa- 
rates. Four parts of the powder, one of powdered 
alum, and two of carbonate of soda, are rubbed 
well together with oil of sesamurn, and then boiled 
in water, into which the silk is dipped. It is, 
however, sufficient to mix it with water alone, or 
with water containing half its weight of carbonate 
of soda. It does not require a mordant. It also 
produces in the N.W. Provinces a rich flame 
colour of great beauty and permanence. Colonel 
Beddome says that some of the powder, carefully 
collected by the Forest Department, brought a 
high price in England. Tho bark is used for 
tanning. 

Marraenia tinctoria, a native of Sylhet and 
Burma, is cultivated in Northern India. Its 
leaves yield more and superior indigo to the 
Indigofera tinctoria. 

Mica, in a roughly powdered form, is used by 
dyers and washermen to sprinkle on cloth to give 
it a sparkling appearance. 

Horinda citrifolia, M. bracteata, M. tinctoria, 
and M. umbellata are dye plants common in India 
and eastwards to China. The dyestuff is obtained 
both from the roots and the bark. M. bracteata 
ooptaiua in its bark two colours, yellow and red, 
changiUg to crimson by the application of alka- 
lies. In many places the roots of the M. umbellata 
are etnployed instead of chay-root in dyeing cotton 
yam red. The colour is neither so bright nor so 
durable. Dr. Heyne thus describes the process. 
Take pounds of white cotton yarn and soak it 
k H pound ol gingelly oil ; a strong lye made of 
the ashes of the milk-he<' 


-hedge, and the yarn steeped 
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in it for four nights, being dried in the sun during 
the day ; it is then washed in brackish water, and 
dried in the sun. Or 5 seers (kutcha, 18^ pounds ?) 
of togara root, M, citrifolia, finely powderea, 
are put into a pot of water together With the 
yam, and kept all night over a fire of cow-dttUg, 
In the morning it is taken out and dried in the sun. 
The same process is repeated for two successive 
days and nights, w jcli completes the process. 

The red dye Obtained from the roots of the M. 
citrifolia is in general use for dyeing the yarn of 
the native cloths, both silk and cotton, and 
better single colours of the kind are rarely seen. 
Tho use of a mineral mordant in the native 
process is unknown, and, with the exception of 
weak lyo mado from the ashes of some jungle 
plants, no other application is mado beyond the 
simple solution of the extract from the wood itself. 
Moat of the Mailrns red turban tls are dyed with 
the bark and root of M. citrifolia ; it yields three 
permanent shades, a bright red, a pink red, and a 
faint red. The plants are cultivated and come to 
maturity in three years ; the roots are then dug 
up and sorted into three kinds, according to the 
fineness of the fibres. The fibres are then cut 
and be{-tcn down well, and afterwards ground to 
powder, which latter is used for the dye. 

Morinda umbellata grows wild throughout 
South-Eastern Asia. Tlio bark of tho roots of 
plants three years old gives the best dye. It is 
one of the commonest of the red dyes of India ; 
though the colour is dull, it is considered faster 
than the brighter tints obtained from other sub- 
stances. 

Melanorrhoea usitatissima is the black varnish 
thit-tsay tree of Burma, used to lacquer boxes. M. 
glabra is similarly useful. 

Mclastoma Malabathricum and M. macrocarpum 
are shrubs of South-Eastern Asia ; their berries 
are used to dye black. 

Memecylon tinctorium ; a cold infusion of its 
leaves gives a yellow colour, It is used for dyeing 
cotton cloths and grass mats. It also forms an 
ingredient of the dyes obtained from sappan wood 
and myrobalaiiB, and it is likewise used with tlio 
chay-root, Hedyotis umbellata, as a red dye. 

Mergui red-wood ii^ valuable for both black and 
red, but more especially for orange. The colours 
imparted to silk, with different mordants, were as 
follows : — 

1. Muriate of tin, 3 shades of orange, varying with 

the temi^rature of the bark and the time of im- 
mersion. 

2. Acetate of alumina, 2 shades of flame colour. 

3. Acetate of iron, 2 shades of drab. 

4. Acetate of iron vrith a decoction of galls, a flne 

black of two shades. 

5. Mixed with manjith, a variety with red and pink 

are obtained, but not equal to manjith alone. 

Nyctanthes arbor-tristis flowers are dried in 
tho sun and kept for use. They are then boiled 
in water, 1 pound to 10 gallons, evaporating 9 
gallons. The fabric is dipped into it, and is dyed 
of a fine orange yellow $ but it is a fleeting oobnr. 

Parmelia l^mtschadalfs, the Cbarela liohen of 
the Himalayas, is used as a perfume in calico 
printing, price Rs. 5^ the owi P. caperata, P* 
perlata, and P. physodes are known. 

Pentaptera tomentos^a tree of the Cuddapah 
and Kumool forests. Ine bark is used with mm 
for dyeing black. 

Pbyllanthos emblica bark is used as a tanning 
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iubstance for barking sails, nets, and lines. Its I tiic Ix)‘kao, is about 50 centimes (about (5 annas 
fruit is niSHsd in dyeing black. and 6 pies). M. de Montigny sent at the same 

Fistacla vera flowers, called buznak, arc used time 10 catties (about 13 pounds) of Pih-chow-elle 
in the Panjab and N.W. Provinces in silk-dyeing, (green colour), cost 4950 sapecs (about 10 rupees 
as also are the galls formed on this plant. 6 annas), 50 catties (about 65 pounds) of Tong- 

Polygonum Chinense, P. barbatum, and P. lob, a green paint said to be prepared from the 
aviculare all produce a beautiful blue colour, much seed of No-me, cost 20,800 sapecs (about 42 
like that from indigo. The leaves are first dried, rupees 4 annas). 

then pounded, and made into small cakes, which Rheum Moorcroftiaunm, the rhubarb root, is 
are sold in the shops. Three cifttings'of P. used to obtain a yellow on woollen and silk, 
tinctoria are obtained in China annually. It has Rhizophora mangle, the mangrove bark, in 
been introduced into Belgium. It 1> as red flowers, Arakau yields a dye of a chocolate colour. A 
Potash is used in extracting the crimson dye decoction of a mangrove bark of Penang is said 
from safflower, and also occasionally in calico to produce a deep black in material previously 
printing. It is usually obtained from the stalks dyed blue. Mangrove bark is extensively ex- 
of the Penicillaria spicata or bajra. ported to China as a tanning substance. 

Punica granatum or pomegranate. An Infusion Rin-nay, of the Burmese, is used for dyeing 
of the root bark yields a deep blue precipitate phounfeye (priests) clothes with yellow orange 
with salts of iron ; a yellowisli-white one with colour. 

a solution of isinglass ; a greyish-yellow one with Rubia cordifolia supplies the Indian manjith of 
corrosive sublimate, and potash or ammonia commerce, and R. tinctoria tho madder, both of 
colours it yellow. A light red dyo is produced them yielding a red dye. See Madder, 
from the flo’wers. The rind of the fruit is ground Ruellia coraosa, of Assam, the mai-gyec of 
and boiled, and tho concentrated decoction is Burma and Tenasscrim, furnishes the blue room 
used alone in dyeing cloth a greenish brown or dye, which is prepared after the manner of 
kbok-rezi colour. The cloth is simply dipped in indigo. It grows wild. R. indigotica is the 
the decoction. But it is more generally used Ticn-ching of China, where it is grown for its 
along with some other dye as a colour eoncen- blue dye. R. indigofera is cultivated in Burma 
trator, in which case the rind is boiled along with for local use as n blue dye. Its yield is about 
the other dyo. It is used for fixing the colour of 8 cwt. per acre. 

turmeric in yellow and orange shades, and tur- Saltpetre in solution is used in wool-dyeing, 

meric with indigo for th.e various shades of green. Saffron, from the Crocus sativus of Europe, is 

Psychotria. The wood of the jack, tho root of largely imported into India as a cosmetic. Saffron 
the psychotria, the bark of the gamboge trees, the from Kashmir, from its price, is prohibitive as a 
flowers of the butea, the rind of the Bengal quince, dye ; it is used as a drug and cosmetic, 
the leaves of the memecylon and the toulc-yat, all Seinecarpus anacardium is the marking- nut tree; 
produce bright yellow dyea. the juice of the nut is used for marking cloth. 

Pterocarpus santalinus. Red sanders wood is Soda salts, in tho form of impure carbonate or 
bard and of a bright garnet red colour, and is sulphate of soda, are used as detergents, for washing 
employed to dye a lasting reddish-brown on cloth as a preliminary in calico printing. These 
wool. It only yields its colour to ether or alcohol, salts, efflorescing on the surface of the ground, 
The exports of this wood from ^ladras in one year have rendered tracts of land in Plindustan uncul- 
amoiinted to nearly 2000 tons. Price, £G to £9 tivablc. A carbonate of soda, called raasi, is pre- 
the ton. pared from the reh efflorescence, by dissolving it 

Quercus infectoria and other sj^KJCies yield the in water and allowing foreign substances to settle, 
gall or dyers’ nut-oak. Q. infectoria is called the Sajji is a mixture of the carbonates of soda and 
gall oak, because the gall or nut-gall is produced potash. It is made by dissolving wood-ashes and 
on it. It is a native of the countries from the reh in water, and exposing the solution to the sun 
Levant to Kurdistan, and is supposed to yield the for several days. It is used in extracting the 
product known as Mecca galls, E. I. galls, and crimson dye from safflower ; also in bleaching. 
Bussora galls. Soymida febrifuga is used to produce one of the 

Randia dumetorum fruit, tho maiu-pbal, is used khaki or dirty browns of which cotton stuffs are 
in calico printing as a colour intensifler. of ted dyed ; it is used also along with more valu- 

Rbamnus catharticus is the buckthorn of Europe able amotto and kapila. 
and Ajsia. Its foliage and bark can be employed Strobilanthus flaccidus, the rampat of India, is 
for the preparation of a green dye. R. chlophorus, a small shrub. Its leaves and twigs are boiled in 
Lindley^ and the R. utdis of China, furnish a water with the yam to bo dyed r^, which, bow* 
superior green pigment for silk. ever, is not a permanent colour. 

in 1848, M. de Montigny, consul at Sbatig-hai, Symplocos racemosa, S. ^andiffora, S. panicu- 
forwarded to the Minister of Commerce green lata, bark and leaves, yield yellow dyes. The 
cottons named liiou-soi (that is, cloth dyed with bark is used in calico printing and leather-dyeing, 
the dye produced by the tree liou). Father and as an auxiliary to other dyes ; they are us^ 
Helot stated that these cottons are commercially with madder. , 

known by the name of Se-lo-pou (green-coloured Tagetes erecta and T. patula, the marigolds ; 
doth) when dyed with the bark ; Ngheou-lose their flowers soaked in water yield a yellow dye, 

i water lily green colour) and Nglieou-lo-pou when squeezed out by the hand. Common people 
water lily green cloth), that is to say, dyed of use it for their house clothing. The shades of 
the colour of the leaves of nymphma, when they yellow are culled gendia and ebampai. 
have been dyed with the L^kao. The cost of Tamarisk galls, from Tamarix articulata, T. ori- 
dyeing in green a square metre (89 inches and a entalis, and other species, are known to the Indian 
fraction) of cotton stuff, either with the bark or dyers and calico printers as tho main. 
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Tephrosia apollinea, of Nubia, and T. toxicaria* 
of the Nile. 

Tcrminalia. Several Bpecies of this genus pro- 
duce the commercial myrohalan fruits or nuts, 
which yield with alum a gooil durable yellow, and 
with salts of iron a black colour. Those of T. 
bollcrica are used for dyeing cloth, also in tanning. 

The bark and leaves of T. catappa arc astringent, 
and with salts of iron yield a black pigment. 

A d(‘coction of the bark of T. chcbula is employed 
in tanning leather, and is used as a mordant in 
dyOing. Its nuts, when mixed with alum, yield a 
dye which chintz printers and carpet- weavers coc * 
sider their best and moat durable yellow. Along 
with ferruginous nniid, it gives a good and durable 
black dye ; and the outer coat of the rind with 
sulphate of iron yields a black dye, which is used 
by dyers and harness-makers. It forms an in- 
gredient in dyeing red, along with sappan wood. 
All the madder dyed cloths arc first steeped in it. 
The dyers pound the outer rind of the fruit, and 
mix it with wator ; the cloth is simply dipped into 
this mixture. The colours obtained are black with 
sulphate of iron, green with turmeric, dark blue 
with indigo, and brown along with catechu. It 
is used more as a concentrator of colour than as 
contributing much colour of its own. 

The nut of T. cbebula is the most variable. 
The fruit consists of a white pentangular nut, of 
which the shell or covering is used both by dyers 
and tanners, 

Tcrminalia arjuna. The inner bark is broken into 
chips, and the dye extracted by boiling. It is one 
of the barks employed in producing the khaki 
brownish colour on cotton cloths. If the cotton 
yarn or cloth has been previously dipped in a 
mordant solution of alum and myrobalans, a 
darker fast colour is prcKluced. 

In 1880-81, India exported 315,628 cwt., value 
R8.12,37,087, and in 1881-82, 391,666 cwt., value 
Rs. 14,44,925. 

Thit-na-rayeng of Akyab dyes yellow, and with 
oil and lac, a red colour is obtained. 

Toddalia aculeata is a common shrub of the 
Peninsula. It« root has a yellow wood and yellow- 
ish corky bark, which yield their colour to water. 
It is supposed to be the lopez root formerly 
famed in Europe. The root-bark sells at 3 to 5 
annas the pound. 

Turmeric dyes a dirty yellow with an alkaline 
earth. 

Vateria Koxburghiana yields the piney varnish. 

Veutilago acalyculata is said to be a native of 
Central and Northern India, and V. moderasnatana 
Lb found in Ceylon and the Indian Peninsula and 
Burma, and is employed by the native dyers to 
produce an orange-r^ dye. These two plants 
were for long confounded one with the other, and 
it is not yet known whether V. acalyculata is as 
rich in dyestuff as that of V. maderaspatan^ 
which furnishes the puplay chukkay of the Tamil 
and the rakta pita oi Bengal. V. madernsj^tana 
is a climber, its root-bark, combined with Hedy- 
otis umbellata, yields a beautiful chocolate colour 
or brownish-purple, and with galls a black dye. 
It sella at 3 to 5 annas the pound. Its colouring 
matter occurs in the roots and wood of the plant. 
It is used in Bangalore by the carpet- weavers. 
The dye is extracted by boiling the chips of the 
wood in water. Simple dipping in the elution 
imparts the dye, but the colour is fleeting. If 
3 8 


the cotton yam or cloth have been previously 
dipped in a mordant solution of alum and myi^* 
baiaDB, a darker colour, which is fast, is produced. 
— Roxh. ; Ainslie; Crawfurd; Mason; Tomlinson; 
AVCnlloch; Siinmonds; Fortune; ivVAtAthon.?, 1851, 
1862 ; Birdwood,, Veg, Prod, ; Maritime Com* 
mcrce ; Stat. Ahst. ; Poole's StaL of Comm* ; lire's 
Dictionary ; Annual Statement of Trade* 
DYNASTIDiE. MacL This insect family 
of dung-beetles is represented by the genera 
Oryctei, Jllig. ; Aylotrupes, Hope ; Phileurus, 
Latr, ; Orphnus, Macl.^ in India. 

DYSOXYLON. One specie^ of Java, yields » 
fruit used as garlic. D. Championii is a great tree 
of the central province of Ceylon, found up to an 
elevation of 4000 feet. — Thw. D. procerum, a 
timber tree of Assam. D. multijugum, Am.^ 
Guarea paniculata, i?oi6., a tree of Chittagong 
and Tif)erah. — Rozh ii. p. 240. 

DYSOXYLpN MACROCARPUM. Bl 
Qaarea binectarifera, i2ox&. | Amoora fioiformis, W* III* 
A great tree of Ceylon, found in the central 
province, up to an elevation of 3000 feet, and at 
Batticaloa. — Thw. p. 60* 

DYTISCIDiB. Mad* This insect family of 
aquatic colei^ptera in India is represented by the 
genera Cybister, Curt.; Dytiscus, Linn.; Eun- 
ectes, Erich; Hydaticus, Leach; Colymbetea, 
Clairv. ; Hydroporus, Clain\ 

DYUPETIR, a name of Indra, seemingly the 
origin of the name J upiter, perhaps from Jiva, life, 
and Pitra, father. Dyupetir may, however, be 
from the words Deo, goa, and Pitra, father, or 
from Div, the sky, and Pitra, father. See Dyaus. 

DYIJTA. Sansk. Gambling with dice, chess, 
etc., or betting on cocks, rams, etc. Dyuta-prati- 
pad, also Dyuta-pumima, in Hinduism, is the 
night of the last day of the light half and eve 
of the first day of the dark half of the month 
Kartik, which is to be spent in gambling in honour 
of I^kshmi, the goddess of fortune. — Wilson* 
DZAT. Burm. An open shed near a Burmese 
pagoda. 

DZU NAWAZ, A.D. 490-626, a Himyarito king 
of Yemen, who visited Medina (YathribX of which 
half the population were Jews, and he became a 
convert. lie invaded Nejran, and destroyed 20,000 
Christians, throwing them into a blazing trench. 
— Koran Sura^ 86 ; Muir, i. 162. 

DZUTU. Tel. The scalp-lock of Hindu men. 


E 

£. This letter in the English language has three 
distinct sounds, as in the words here, her, and there. 
In Sanskrit, the e is always long ; and the sound 
of the Arabic e can be better indicated by the 
English letter y; but to imitate the sounds of 
some of the e letters of the languages of South- 
Eastern Asia, the English e has to be duplicated, 
thus, ee. To obtain, by means of the English e, 
its sound as in there, the e is usually accented, as 
in Y5da. In the languages of Southern India, and 
in Malealam and Tamil especiallv, the initials e or 
a arc very commonly pronounced as if preceded by 
an initial y, B-A as B-yea. 

£ character in the Chinese tongue means a bar- 
barian, and is applied by them to all foreigners, 
as the Hindus apply M^hlecha, the Greeks ana 
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Latina, Barbaras and Barbaras, as Jews used 
Gantile, and as Arabs use Ajam. In the 50tb 
artide of the British treaty with the Chinese, 
it was stipnlated that E should not be used to 
designate rae people of Britain. Yuen is another 
Chinese term for foreigner, the exact meaning of 
which has not been mentioned ; and the term Hung- 


and is tolerably common in the EarnaUe and in 
Malabar. It prefers the vicinity of cultivated 
places ; it lives on small animals, — rats, squirrels, 
lizards, and frogs. 

(d) Aguila fulvescenSf Gray, Tawny Eagle. 

A. punctata, (?my, Hard. I A, vindiana, Frcmk^t Jtrd, 
A. fUBoa, „ ,, I A. naevioides, Blyth, 


mou-ra, red-bristled man, was also applied to the wokhab, . . . .Hiaa Dbolwsofth. . Waobi. 
British. Ali, Tau. Bomwulof theYsBKALA. 


EA of the Chaldees is Schalmann, the saviour. AUwa, Balwa, 


Ea is, moreover, the Cannes, lawgiver, of the frag- 
ments of Berosus in the sculptures of Assyrian 
palaces and on cylinders, the Euahann6B of Hygin, 
and the Oes of Helladios. 

EAGLE. 

Ketr, Arad. Nisr, Hsb. 

Kethr, . , , . Chal. Shersa, .... Hind. 

Aigle, ...... Fh. Aquila, . . • It., 8f. 

Adler, .... Gbb. 


This resembles the imperial eagle in miniature. 
It is found in a great part of Ind^, is very abun- 
dant in the Dekhan, but is unknown in Malabar, 
Bengal, and to the E. of India. It prefers dry 
open plaina It quests slowly over fields, and 
f^B on hares, partridges, rats, lizards, and occa- 
sionally enters villages and towns and carries off 
chickens and ducklings. It pursues and robs kites, 
falcons, and other bi^ of prey. Its feathers are 


The eagles, the Aquilinm, are arranged by used for feathering arrow-shafts. 

_A 1*_A ^ * Al. - T1_1 Al- _ ® 


natui^iataMABub-familyoftheF^conid®^^ ^ Less the Long-legged 

order Bapto^, or birds of prey the Accip.tr« EaWe : dpi«etus jerrf * 

Linnmns, and the Rapaces and Raptatores of other 

autliOTs. Dr. Jerdon arranges the Aquilinio into Hisd. I Phsri Tu« 

Are gionps, vis. True Eagles, Kite Eagles, Hawk This eagle is not common. It rob 
Eagles, ^rpent Eagles, and Fishing Eagl(^ They (f) Aquila pennata, GmeL, Dwa 
are bir^ powerful io flight, and are often named Spizactua milvoidei, Jerd. I Butaquilaa 
in Scripture. Job xxxix. 27 says : Aquila minuta, Brehnu | 


* Ib it at thy voice that the eagle soars, 

And thereforo maketh his nest on high ? 

The rock is the xdoco of liis habitation. 

He abides on the crag, the place of strength. 

Thonce he pounces upon his prey. 

His eyes discern afar off.* 

1. True Eagles. 

(a) AquHa chrysactosy Linn., Golden Eagle. 
Falco niger, ChnU. | Aquila dapb8ema,JErod£)rf on. 

F. melanonotus, Lath, \ A. nobilis, Pallas. 

The golden eagle is found over the greater 
part of northern and central Europe, Asia, and 
America } it is, however, rare in India, and only 
in the Himalaya, for in Oudh and the N. W. Hima- 
laya it is the lammergcyer to which Europeans 
give the name of golden eagle. It is named 


Jiyada, Gutimar, Hind. | Phari Tiaa, . . . Hind. 
This eagle is not common. It robs birds* nests, 
(f) Aquila pennata, GmeL, Dwarf Eagle. 
SpizActuB milvoidei, Jerd. I Butaquila stropbiata, Hoci 
Aquila minuta, Brehm, | 

Baghati Jnmiz, . Hind. I Punja Prandu, . . Tav. 
Giihri mar, ... „ | Oodatal gedda, Trl. 

This eagle is found in W. Asia, N. Africa, and 
S. Europe, and throughout India, frequenting 
groves of trees, gardens, and cultivat(^ laud, 
and pouncing on squirrels, rats, doves, pigeons, 
chickens. Hens with chickens read^ recognise 
it, and call their young to them, drows often 
pursue it out of their bounds. 

2. Kite Eagles. 

(g) Neopus Malaiensis^ Reinwardt, Black Eagle. 
Aquila pemiger, Hodgs. | Niaaetus ovivorus, Jerd. 
Heugong, . . . Bhot. Adavi nalla Gedda, TzL. 
Lahmong Bong, . Lepch. | 

This eagle is found in most of the hilly and 


f;kur«n;«rKrM-gois“«^dr^^^ 

KsTsrfeM Thf Kfrihi'LdTther SerSeilR “to SeffooTis ob 

S’it to S birds- nests of the eggs and the young. 


and even wolves. It is carried on a perch betwixt 3. 1 

two men, or on a horse. (h) Nisa 

(b) Aquila imptrialis, Bechst., Imperial Eagle. Nisaetus uivous, Jerd 
Aquila mogilnik, Gmd. A. Nipalensis, Hodg. Mohr-ang^, . . £ 

A. heliaoa, 8av, A. chrysoetos, Jerdon. Molur-augi, . , , 

A. bifasciata. Gray, Hard. This eagle is aboi 

Frns, ..... Benq. J umlz, J umbiz, . . Hind, throughout India ir 
The imi^al eagle is found throughout the It preys on game bir 
Himalaya, is not uncommon in Central India and and waterfowl, also 
on the table-land, but is rare in the south of thinks it could be ti 
India. It commences to seek its prey about an fawns, and bustard, 
hour after sunrise, hunting slowly at no great 
elevation over bushy valleys and ravines, and „ , 
oocasionally over cultivated ground, pouncing on ' hmnaetus, Ftpo 
hares, ffonkin, rats, lizards, etc., but will eat snmll ^gle < 

esmon. ^ ^ north to the Himal 

(o) GmeL, Spotted Eagle. Malayan^ and the J 

Aquila melansstus, Sav. 1 A. vitiata, Hodg, P' Limnaa 

A, danga, Pall. | Falco Lathami, Tick. 

Bnkayari Jijadha, BxNO. | Nalla-gedha, • • .Tel. Shah Baz, . , , H 
Kal-Jaoga, , , , Hind. | The crested hawl 

The spotted eagle is foimd throughout India, Central India, the ] 
H. Africa, Western Asia, and the 8. of Europe, said to inhabit the H 


8. Hawk Eagles. 

(h) Nisaetus Bonelliy Temm. 

NisAetus uivous, Jerd. | Aquila intermedia, Bon. 
Mohr-ang^, , , Hind. I Rajale. .... Tam. 
Molur-augi, ... „ | Kundeli salawa, . Tel. 

This eagle is about 27 inches long, and is found 
throughout India in the hilly and iunglv districts. 
It preys on game birds, and peafowl, ducks, herons, 
and waterfowl, also on tame pigeons. Dr. Jerdon 
thinks it could be trained to hunt hares, antelopes, 


(i) Limnaetus nioeus, Temm. 

Faloo limnaetus, Vigors. | Kisaetus pallidus, Hodgs. 

This small eagle occurs in Bengal (^Sadal), and 
north to the Himalay^i, and easterly into Burma, 
Malayana, and the Arahipelago. 

(j) Limnaetus cristatellus, Temm. 

Falco Lathami, Tick. j F. cirrhatus, Gmd. 

Shah Baz, . , , Hind. | Jutu Bhairi, . • * Tkl. 

The crested hawk eagle is found throughout 
Central India, the Peninsula, and Ceylon, and is 
said to inhabit the Himalaya, Kamaon, and Bhutan. 



EAGLE. 


EAGLE STONES. 


It sits on a high tree, and ponnces on hares, part* 
young peafowl, jungle-fowl, etc. 

(k) Limnaetua Nipaknsia^ Hodgs., Spotted Hawk 
Eagle. 

NifaetuaNiptleniiji,i7odj(r. | Falco oriantalia, TVmm. 

K« puleber, „ | 

Reljm, .... Brot. | Kanzha Oheel, . , Lip. 

This has been found in the Himalaya, Ehassja 
lltUs, and Ceylon. It kills pheasants, partridges, 
and other sm^ birds. 

0) Limnaetua Kienieriiy De Sparre, Rufous- 
belued Hawk Eagle, Spizactus albogularis, Tickell. 
This is rare in the Himalaya and Central India. 

(m) Limnaetua caligatua^ Horsf., is a dark- 
colouied bird of Malacca. 

4. Serpent Eagles. 

fn) Circaetua GaUicua^ Gmel., Serpent Eagle, 
C. orachydactylus, Meyer, 

Sap mail, . , . Beno. Pamula-sedda, . . Tel. 

Mal-patar, , . . .Oak. Rawul of the . Waqbi. 

8amp*mar, . . . Hind. KendateleoftheYsREALA. 

Pamou pranda, . Tav. 

This serpent eagle is found in the south of 
Europe, N. Africa, all over India and Asuk, and 
prefers the open ground, questing like a harrier. 
It eats any creature, but snakes and lizards are its 
chief food, hovering in the air, and pouncing 
snddenlv like a stone down. It seizes with its 
talons tne snake by the back of the head, and the 
snake often twines its body around the bird, and 
encumbers it 

(o) Spilomis cheela^ Daud. 

Faloo albidui, Cuv. Circaetui Kipalensis, Hod. 

F. undulatui. Vigora. Buteo baoha, Franklin, 
Ciroaetos unuulatui, Jerd. B. melanotus, Jerd, 

TiUi bai, Sab obeer, Beno, Botta genda, . . Gond. 
Farj ba},. ... ,, Murayala, . . , Mahb. 

Goobd, .... Can. Nalla pamula gedda, Tel. 

The crested serpent eagle is found all over 
India, in Assam, and Burma. It lives on snakes, 
lizards, rats, frogs, and insects. 

(p) Spitornia hacha^ Daud., from Java and 
Sumatra ; is the Falco bido of Horsfield. 

fq) Snilornia apilogaater^ Blainv., from Ceylon 
anaB. India. 

a Spitornia Jioloapilua^ Vigors, is from the 
ppines. 

5. Sea Eagles or Fishing Eagles. 

(g) Pandion haliaetua^ L., Osprey; Fish Hawk. 
Pao^Uon Indiouf, Hodgt, Pandion fluvialia. 

Mooh moral, Bala, . Beno. Paniiang, . . . Lrpoh. 

manga, . . „ Verali adi pong, . Tam. 

Macbariya, . . . Koramin eedda, . Tel. 

Maoha-rang, . . . mKD. Hagguli of . Yebkala. 

The fish hawk of Europe, Africa, and Asia, is 
spread all over India; abundant near the coast, 
and along marine la^ns. It plunges from a 
great hei^t into the sea, and cames off a goodly- 
sized but is frequently robbed \>j the Halise- 
tos leuoogaster. P. leucooephslus, Gould^ occurs 
in Australia. 

(jCSPolioaetua ichthyatus, Horsf., White-tailed 
Sea j^le. 

Pandion lineatus, Jerd, I lohthyoeint Inoftriui, ATodf/. 
lohthyoetuB bloolor, Orap» Haliatns plnmbeui, Hody. 
I. Honfleldii, Hodga, | 

Maoh morol, . . Beno. | Hadbuya, . . . Hind. 
This eagle is rare soufh of the Nerbidda, but 


common in Hindustan, Burma, and Malayana. It 
lives chiefly on flsh, but will carry off a teal or 
wounded duck. 

(u) Polioastua humilia^ Temm., a miniature of 
the last ; is found in Malacca and the islands. It is 
the I. nanus of Blyth. 

(v) Halisetus/ulviventery Viell., Ring-tailed Sea 
Eagle. 

Falco Macei, Temni. HaliK»tuB unioolor, Orap» 

HalieetuB Macei, Bit *h, H. lanceolatug, Hodga, 

H. albipea, Hodga, 

Maoha rang, . . . Beno. Koral, Beno. 

Mach manga, . . „ Bala, 

Mach koroi, . . . „ Kokna, Ugus, of the KoL. 

The ring-tailed sea eagle is found throughout 

the N. of India, along the Ganges and Indus up to 
Kashmir. It lives ou fish, turtle, and snakes. 

Halimtua leucoyaster^ Gmel., Grey-backed 
Sea Eagle. 

B^gniBleucogaater, F. dimidiatus, Bafflea. 

IchthyeeiuB cultrungis, Bl. F. maritimus, Omel. 

Faloo blagruB, Dava. 

This sea eagle is found throughout India, in 
Burma, Malayana, and Australia, chiefly on the 
coast and near the mouths of rivers. It lives on 
sea-snokcs, v;rabB, rats, and on fish which it picks 
up on the beach. 

(x) Halifetus Icucocepkalus is of N. America and 
N.E. Asia. 

Aquila ncevioides, the tawny eagle, is a native of 
Asia and Africa, extending into southern Eur^e. 
It is nearly allied to the imperial eagle. The 
white-headed sea eagle is the adopted emblem of 
the United States of America. The wedge-tailed 
eagle of Australia, Aquila nudax, preys indis- 
criminately on all animals, — lambs, the kangaroo, 
bustard. Haliaetus leuoogaster is the Australian 
sea eagle. Bateleur eagle, Helotarsus caudatus, is 
of Africa. 

The eaj^o takes a part in the mythology of the 
Hindus. Tlie allegory of Krishna's eagle pursuing 
the serpent Buddha, and recovering the cooks of 
science and religion with which he fled, is an 
historical fact disguised, namely, that of Krishna 
incorporating the doctrines of Buddha with his 
own after the expulsion of the sect from India. 
The Gulf of Guten, the point where the serpent 
or Takshao race attempted to escape, has been 
from time immemori^ to the present dav the 
entrepot for the commerce of Sofala, the Rea Sea, 
Egypt, and Arabia. There, Buddha Trivicrama 
or Mercury has been, and is yet, invoked by 
the Indian mariners, especially the pirates of 
Dwarica ; and whether Buddha or Mercury came 
from or escaped to the Nile, whether Buddha 
Trivicrama be the Hermes of Egypt, to whom 
the four books of science, like the mur Vedas of 
the Hindus, were sacred,— the statues of Nemi, 
the representative of Buddha exactly resemble in 
feature the bust of young Memnon, and the 
Buddhists appeared in the Gujerat Peninsula, 
and the adjacent Indian continent was the cradle 
of Buddhism, ond in Sauraabtra are three of the 
five sacred mounts of the Buddhist faith, t.e. 
Gim.ar, Satrunja, and Abu. — /erdon, Birds oj 
India ; Tbda Rajaathan, 

EAGLE STONES. The Greeks believed that 
the eagle stone or fetilcs were only found in the 
nests of eagles. The eagle stone bore some analogy 
to the toim-Btone. Pliny stated that a round 
perforated stone, if found in an eaglets nest, will 
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BARTH, 


prove to be a specific against disease, and a charm 
against shipwreck and other disasters. Eagle 
stones are the Hajav-ul-akab of the Arabs, who 
describe them as resembling tamarind, stones, bnt 
hollow, and found in eagles’ nests, and believe 
that the eagles bring them from India. — King, 


EAGLE-WOOD. 
Agalugcn, . . . Arab. 

Ugoor, . ' . . . IJeno. 

Chin-hiang,. . . Chin. 

Ag’r, Dukh. 

Agel-hout, . . . Dut. 

Lign-aloes, . . . Eng. 

Alocfl wood, . . . 

Eagle- wood, Incenac wood, 
Agalloclia, 

Black agallocha, . . ,, 

Boia d’aiglo, . . . Fu. 

Agrtllocheo, . , Gu. ? 

And ; Aheliin, . Hkb. 
Ahiloth, , . . . 

Ud-i'(/hirii, HrNi>,, J’erb. 
Ud-i Hindi, „ 


Ud i Bukhoor, TId., Perh. 
TTd-i Kimari, ,, ,, 

ITd-i-Samiulri, ,, „ 

Kalambak, .... Jav. 
Al-camcricnm, . . Lat. 
Lignum hIoos, . . . 

Xylo-nloe, . . . . 

Agallocliiim of Dioacorides. 
I'aruni of IMiny. 

Agila gahru, . Malay. 
Kay\> gahi'u, . . ,, 

Pao d’agila, . . . PoUT. 

Pao d’ligiiila, d’aquila, ,, 
Agara ; Agarhu, . Sanhk. 
Kisna, .... Siam. 
Krisljna agaru, Tam., Tkl. 


A highly-fragrant wood, innch oateemed by 
Asiatics for burning as incense. It is made into 
the pastilles called Ud batti in Hindi. There arc 
several kinds in commerce, and supposed to bo 
obtained from the Aloexylon agallocliiim, Jjour,^ 
Aquilaria agalloclia, Roxb.^ the Aq. Mahicccnais, 
Xaw., and the Aquilaria secundaria. The eagle- 
wood incenso seems to be a resinous deposit in 
the interior of the tree. It is mentioned in 
Nura. xxiv. 6, Prov. vii. 17, Cant. iv. 14. In 
Siam, only one kind of tnio is known to produce 
this ; it is only found in one tree out of twenty, 
and labourers often cut up several before finding 
any of it. It chiefly occurs in the trees on the 
islands in the Gulf of Cambodia. They have a 
knowledge of the outward indic-ations, and, felling 
the tree, preserve the dark diseased portion, which 
is sold at ten shillings tlie pound, — Boicring^ 
Siam ; Royle^ III. ; O'Sh. ; Roxb. 

EAKA and lifii are races often included under 
the name of Limbu, along with the Kirata, 
or Kirants, and in appearance they are all very 
much alike. 

EAPAY, according to the Karen, the Creator. 

EARL GEORGE WINDSOR devoted years 
of his life to the investigation of the countries 
and races of the f^asteyn Archipelago. The 
principal part of his writings appeared in the 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago. He also 
wrote The Eastern Seas, or Voyages and Adven- 
tures in the Indian Archipelago in 1832-84, 
with Observations on the Commercial Resources 
of the Archipelago, 1837 ; also Native Races of 
the East Indian Archipelago Papuans, liOndon, 
1853. 

EARNEST MONEY, Tirmantha, Tam., is paid 
down in almost every transaction of India. 

EAR-RING. "Eifortety Git. ; Inaures, Lat. Men- 
tioned in Genesis xxxv. 4, Judges viii. 24, Hosea 
ii. 13 ; are worn in the cars by men and women 
in Eastern countries, and other ornaments are 
worn round the neck like the golden bulla and 
leather torum of the Roman youth. Phylacteries 
are mentioned in Deuteronomy vi. 8, xi. 18, The 
Malay women of Mcmangkabau, in Sumatra, place 
a saucer-shaped gold ornament in the ear. The 
Dy ak women of Borneo also do this. Ear-plugs 
are worn by all the Burmese, male and female, in 
a perforation made in the lobe of the car, which 
is gradually enlarged, until it will admit an orna- 


ment of the proper diameter. These are made of 
gold, silver, pinchbeck, horn, wood, rock-crystal, 
glass, etc., according to the means of the wearer ; 
amber is the favourite and most fashionable 
material, being worn by the ladies of the court of 
Ava. An amber pair of ear- plugs cost 100 
rupees. Mahomedan and Hindu women in India 
wear gold car-rings. The humbler Tamil women 
insert rolls of palm leaves. The lobe of the ear 
is sometimes torn by over-stretching. — Local 
Committee^ Rangoon. 

EAR-SIIELLS belong to the genua Haliotis 
and family Haliotidfc of the mollusca. 

EARTH, Globe, World. 


Arad, Arab. 

Myay, Burm. 

Terre, Fu. 

Erdc, Ger. 

Danya, Jahan, Zamiii, Hj>. 
Terra, . . . .It., Lat. 


Zamin, 

. . . . Per.s. 

Bbu, . 

. . . Sanhk. 

Tierra, . 

Sr. 

Bhum, . 

. . . . Tam. 

Topruk, 

. . . Tikk. 


The surface of the globe has 31,025,0251*2 
square miles, of which the waters are 23,814,121. 
The surface covered with water is therefore to 
dry land as 3*8 to 1*2. The islands form scarcely 
of the continental masses, lii astronomy the 
symbol of the earth ( J ) is the inverted emblem 
of life, and probably bears some reference to 
terrestrial corruption and decay. 

Earth-Bath is a form of medical treatment 
occasionally adapted on the littoral tract of the 
Persian Gulf, and eastwards to the Indus. It 
had a great run in Ivondoii about the middle of 
the 18th century. 

Earth Goddess, Mrittika. Human BacrificcH were 
made to this deity iii the Tributary Mahals. 

Jjarth Nut, Arachis hyfiogea, ground-nut. In 
the year 1879-80, the quantity exported from 
India wtis 48,435 cwt. , value 2,85,519 rupees. 

Earth - Oil is found in great abundance in 
Burma, where deep pits are sunk to obtain it It 
is found more or less in almost every residency 
of Java, oozing into wells dug in certain spots in 
the ground for it to <lrfiin into. 

Earths of kinds are largely used in India. A 
white earth from the hill state of Dhenkanal, 
in Cuttack, locally called Teelak ea.rth, is used 
for making the marks on the forehead, nose, 
arms, and breast, particularly by Hindu devotees, 
but also by high class natives in the J^Iudras 
Presidency. That obtained from the banks of 
the Dhumseerie Niiddeo is used for making a 
white paste to plaster over their idols. An earth 
obtained near Seel-Chitta, in the Jummoonah 
Nuddec, in Nowgong Zillah, is used in painting. 

The Cliamarfo earth of Spiti is of a bright, 
deep red colour, and used in dyeing. 

The Chasar/o is an orange-coloured dye-earth 
of Spiti. 

Mitti-gachniy called also Multani Mitti, or Gil- 
i-Multan, is a soft saponaceous earth, used for 
washing the hair, also medicinally. Its white 
variety, termed Khujru, is eaten. Its yellow 
variety, termed Khakriy is used for dyeing cloths. 
A light-green variety, sahzi mattiy is used for 
washing the hair. 

The Gehru and Ifirmjiy or red ochres, are impure 
sesquioxidcs of iron, nstnl by Hindu ascetics for 
dyeing their cloths of a dull orange colour. 
Yellow ochre, or hydrated sesquioxide of iron, is 
the dyestuff called ramraj. The black earth of 
tanks is used for dyeing a blue-black. Rchy an 
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EAliTIlENWARE. 

iinpure carbonate or sulphate of soda, is used in 
• lyeing, as a detergent for washing the cloth. — 
/Vn// Exh. ; Proctor^s Saturn, p. 197 : Mann/. 

earthenware. 


Aardegoed, . . . DUT. 
rrookc^, . . . 

' aiKselle de terre, . . Fa. 

1 ‘oterie, 

Irdcne Waaren, Ger. 
riicnikam, Guj., Hind. 
•Stoviglie, Ix. 


Tcnraglia, .... It. 
Gliniauf© naczynia, Pon. 
Gorschetschnue possodu, 
Ri:s. 

Loza do barro, . . 8i*. 

Pani, Tam. 

Kunda, .... Tkl. 


Porcelain, stoneware, flint-ware, delft, ironstone, 
china-w'arc, etc. Earthenware and porcelain iin- 
porU*d into India in tlie six years 1 874-7 f) to 
1879-80 ranged in value about 10 and 12 lakhs 
ef rupeefi. 8ir George Bird wood says, truest to 
nature, in the directness and simplicity of its 
forms, and their adai^tation to use, and purest in 
art, of oil its homely and sumptuary handicrafts, 
is the pottery of India, — the unglazed rude earthen- 
ware, red, brown, yellow, or grey, ma<le in every 
village, and the historical glazed e-artlumware of 
Marlura, Sind, and the Paniab. Unglazed pottery 
is made everywhere in India, and has been from 
before the time of Menu ; and the forms of it 
shoAvn on ancient Buddhist and Tfindu Kcul]>tun“S, 
ai»<l the ancient Buddhist paintings of Ajunta, are 
identical with those still everywhere thrown from 
the village hand-wheels. In the Hculj>tur(‘S of 
Bhuyaneswar, the form of the kalnsa or water 
jug is treated with gn'at taste as an architectural 
decoration, especially in its use as an elegant fmial 
to the temple towers. In the same sculptures is 
s(.*on the fonn of another water vessel, jd(U)itica! 
with the amriti, or * nectar’ bottle, sold iti the 
baairs of Bengal. . . . The principal varieties of 
Indian fancy pottery, made purposely for exporta- 


EARTHQUAKES. 

notches in the clay, and are glazed either dark* 
green or a rich golden brown. — Faulkner ; Af‘C 

EARTHQUAKES. 


^fyay-gyec, . . . Borm. 
Trsmblement dc terre, Fr. 
Erdheben, . . . Geu. 


tion, are the red earthenware pottery of Travancoi e 
and Hyderabad in the Deklian, the red glazed 
])ottery of Diiiapur, the black and silvery i>ottery 
of Azimghnr in the North-Western Provinces, and 
Surajgura in Bengal (Bhagulpur), and imitation 
bi<lri of Patna and Surat in Gujerat, the j)ainte<l 
pottery of Kota in liajpnUina, the gilt pottery of 
Auiroha, also in Kajputana, the glazed and unglazed 
j)ierecd pottery of ^ladura, and the glazed pottery 
of Sind and the Panjab. In all these varietie.s of 
fmlian pottery is an artistic effect, uncojisciously 
songlit to be produced. . . , Tlie potter’s ait is of 
tile highest antiquity in India; and the unglazed 
water vessels, made in every Hindu village, are still 
tlirown from the wheel in the same antique forms 
rejircsented on the ancient Buddhistic sculpture.s 
and paintings. Some of this primitive jiottcry is 
identical in character with the painted vases found 
in the toinba of Etruria, dating from about B.C. 
1000. It i.s interesting to find that pottery is still 
made all over India, for daily use, which is in 
reality older than the oldest remains we possess 
of the ceramic art of ancient Greece and Italy. 
None of the fancy jiottery rntide in India is equal 
in beauty of form to this jirinii live village pottery, 
and most of it is utterly insignificant and worthless. 
Tin? only exception is the glazed pottery of Madura, 
apd of Siinl and the Punjab, which alone of the 
fancy varieties can be classed as art jiottery, and 
as such is of the highest excellence. The Madura 
lK>ttery is in the form generally of water bottles, 
with a globular bowl and long upright neck; the 
bowl being generally pierceci so as to circulate 
the air round an inner porous bowl. The outer 
bowl and neck are rudely fretted all over by 


Zalzftlali, Hind., Pxrs. 
Terremuolo, ... It. 

, Terremoto Sp. 

Eartliquakes are of repeated occurrence in the 
south and east of Asia. Captain Baird Smith, in 
a memoir on Ind’an earthquakes, euumerated 
162 of Jiem between the years 1800 and 1842, 
and many of the.se were felt in the delta of the 
Ganges. Dr. Tholozan (Comptes Rendus), physi- 
cian to the Shah of Persia, examined the records 
of earthquakes in the works of the principal 
Arabian and Persian historians, from the 7th to 
the 17th centuries, and found 111 intense and 
considerable eartliquakes, in which Iioubcs were 
destroyed, HOinetirne? entire towns, with loss of 
life. ^ Some lasted over many days, notably that 
of Khorasan in 644. The Musalrnan historians 
often give the accompanying meteorological phe- 
nouit na with remarkable precision. High winds 
were frequent, ami wliirl winds. Persia experienced 
earthrjualces 62 tirne.i during those ten centuries, 
— 61 times alone, and 21 times along with Syria, 
Me.sopotaniia, Egyjit, Turkestan, etc. ; Irak, 10 
times ; Jvhorasan, 0 times. Mesopotamia was 23 
times ngitiited, — 7 times alone, and 16 times along 
with neighbouring countries. Egypt was attacked 
18 timers alone, and 9 times with other countries. 
Syria 9 times alone, and 17 times with other 
(jountries. The results of his inquiry corrected 
two a.s.seriionH that have been made. One is that 
of Van Hoff, that from the coinmeucemont of the 
i:Uh to the lat ter half of the 17th 


century, there 
was an almost coinpleUi cessation of earthquakes 
in Syria and dudaja; tiie other, that of the cele- 
brated orientalist Quatremere, that the north- 
east jiorlioii of Africa, comjirising Egypt, has 
been ncaily always exempt from earthquakes. 
In Egyj)t, 27 eartliquakes arc recorded in seven 
centuries (796-1 182). The most extended record 
of earthquakes is that l>y J\Ir. IValford in the 
Statistical Society’s Journal for 1878. In 1881, 
IbuT Fuchs lecorded 244 in Dor Naturforscher, 
— 86 in winter, 61 in autumn, and 50 in sumracr. 

liartl I quakes .are repeatedly felt at Kabul. 
Vigno tells us (Pers. iN.armt. p. 212) that there 
arc msually a dozen in the course of a year. "While 
the British were besieged in Jalalabad in 1841, 
its walls were tlirown down by an earthquake. 

The surface of the Sunderliuns has more than 
once sunk below the level of the ocean; and evi- 
dence of bubsidenco are on the wdiolo coast from 
Cape Negrais to Akyab on the eastern side of the 
Bay of Bengal ; but Reguain, or Flat Island, as 
well as all the otluT islets cand rocks on that part 
of tho coast of Arakau, are undergoing the pro- 
cess of upheaval. This fact was brought to notice 
in 1810, by means of the nauticjil surveys of tho 
brig Childers. The coast from Akyab to Cape 
Negrais is indented by deep and narrow guffs 
similar to the fiords of Scamlinavia, and lies within 
tlie jirolongation of the great volcanic baml of tho 
Suiula Islands, which extends from Java to Sumatra, 
Barren Island^ and Norcoiidam ; and indeed all 
the islands on the coast of Arakaii bear evident 
marks of subterranean fire, lu the island of 
Chetluba, 300 miles south-east from the Sand* 
heads, in lat. IB'^ 51' N., and long. 93** 28' E., 
there are two mud volcanoes which rise to a 
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height of from 100 to 200 feet. This line of of stone wero Aung to a distanoo of 6 miles. The 
upheaval is in the direction of N.W. by N., to ashes fell in the Moluccas, and in Borneo. Dense 
S.E. by S. It is 100 geographical jniles in length, darkness covered Zamboanga. Ships at sea 
and varies in breadth £om 20 miles, to a very lighted their lamps at 8 a.m., but the lights could not 
narrow strip of islets and rocks. The upheaval be seen through the clouds of sand. The noise of 
has been greatest in the middle of the line. At the eruption was heard at Manilla. The mountain 
the Terribles it was 13 feet, at diAerent parts of whence the eruption oridnated disappeared, and 
the N.W. reefs of Cheduba 22 feet, at the north a lake was formed and still remams in the 
point of the island 16 feet, in the middle or the locality. 

west coast 18 feet, at tlie south end 12 feet, and The island of Simo, one of the Batu group, on 
the islands south of Cheduba to Foul Island 9 to the west coast of Sumatra, had an earthquake and 
12 feet. The Arst symptoms of upheaval were sea-wavo on the 9th March 18—? Before the 
observed about the year 1750 or 1760, on the occurrence the island had 120 houses, and a popu- 
occurrence of a great earthmiake, by which the lation of 1045. On that dav 96 houses wero 
sea was driven over the land, and the effects of destroyed, and 675 of the inhabitants, besides 108 
which were felt as far as the city of Ava. An temporary residents, lost their lives. An eartii- 
earthquake is said to have occurred 100 years quake was felt at the fall of the evening, shortly 
earlier, and the inhabitants believe that a similar before the inundation. All the inhabitants then 
phenomenon occurs every century. In the island assembled on the open space in the middle of thu 
of Kyouk Phyoo, 85 geographical miles north, or cam pong, but a moment afterwards they tried to 
nearer the Sunderbuns, a volcanic eruption took make their escape from thence, as they dreaded 
place suddenly, east of the station, at 6 p.m. in the fall of the houses, which were already tottering. 
June 1852. Again, on Christmas eve 1855, the They were driven back, however, by a rush of 
island was illuminated for miles around by a huge water which approached from the back of the 
column of Are thrown up by the volcano ; and in campong. Running back from this, they were 
April 1857, about 10 a.m., the volcano was again overwhelmed by another terriAc wave, which, out 
in commotion. We learn from the Philosophical of 282 persons, swept off 206. Two waves met 
Transactions (vol. Hii.), and from the Journal of each other at this point, and large masses of rock 
the Asiatic Society (vol. x. pp. 851-433), that were carried from the sea for 100 to 200 paces 
the town of Chittagong, in Bengal, was violently inland, and the water retired with force, sweeping 
shaken by an earthquake ou the 2d April 1762, much into the sea. Soon after the earthquake, 
the earth opening in many places, and throwing heavy reports like distant cannon sliots were 
up water and mud of n sulphurous smell. At heard, on which was observed approaching at a 
Bardavaii a large river was dried up ; and at Bar groat distance from the sea, a wave of the height 
Charra, near the sea, a tract of ground sunk down, of a fulhgrown cocoanut tree, and which dashed 
and 200 people with all their cattle wore lost. It with furious force on the island. Some saved 
is said tnat 60 sauare miles <of the Chittagong themselves by Aight, the rest were overtaken by 
coast suddenly ana permanently subsided during the water and swept away. Three such waves 
this earthquake j that Oes-lung-Toom, one of the succeeded each other. 

Mug mountains, entirely disappeared, and another In the Philippines, the most fatal cartliquakes 
sunk so low that its summit ouly remained occurred in 1601 ; again, on the 80th November 
visible. Foul Hills are also described as having 1610, 30th November 1645, 20th August 1658, in 
been variously rent asunder, leaving open chasms 1675, 1699, 1796, 1824, 1852, in 1863, and 1869, 
from 30 to 60 feet in width. Towns, which subsided and from the 13th to the 24th July 1872? On 
several cubits, were over Aowed with water; among 20th July a violent shock was felt at 4 o^clook 
others. Deep Gong, which was submerged to the in the afternoon, which lasted 40 seconds, and 
depth of 7 cubits. Two volcanoes are said to completed the work of destruction begun by the 
have opened in the Seeta Canha Hills. The shock previous ones. All the volcanoes in the island 
was also felt at Calcutta. While the Chittagong wero in eruption, and in many places the earth 
coast was sinking, a corresponding rise of the opened, throving up boiling water and sand. At 
ground took place at the island of Ramrec, Re- 11 o’clock the same night a fourth shock occurred, 
guaiu, and at Cheduba (Johnston’s Physical lasting 55 seconds, and scarcely a building was left 
Atlas). standing in Manilla. 

The entire Eastern Archipelago rests on a In 1645, for two months there was a succession 
volcanic base nearly circular in form, commencing of fearful earthquakes. In Cagayan, a mountain 
from the west coast of Burma, and passing was overturned, and a whole town engulfed at 
through the great islands of Sumatra, Java, its foot. Torrents of water and mud burst forth 
Ccleb^, and Luzon. In the last island, one of in many places. All the public buildings in the 
the Philippines, are some violently active volcanoes, capital were destroyed, 600 persons were buried in 
The volcanic chain goes round the outer circle Manilla beneath the ruins of their houses, and 8000 
of the Eastern Archipelago, and the volcanic altogether are said to have lost their lives, 
action consequently affects the whole group, An earthquake of 1796, in the Philippines, was 
working along the western end of the Indo- sadly calamitous. 

Chinese peninsula, t.e. on the Arakan and Chitta- On the 3d June 1868, at half-past 7 in the 
gong coast, up to the Himalaya, 1000 miles away, evening, a ffame was seen to rise from the eartli 
In the Kangra, Kullu, and Lahoul districts, the and gird the city of Manilla, and at the same time 
Jwala Mukhi Ares of Kangra, the Mani Karu a terriAc qualyng of the earth took place. It 
boiling Bpringa of Kullu, are but so many iiidica- Uisted scarcely a minute, but in that short space 
tions of the pent Area which lie beneath. nearly the whole of Manilla was reduced to a 

In 1640, from an eruption at Buh&yan, 180 heap of ruins, upwards of 1000 persons killed, 
miles from Ziamboanga, iu Mindanao, large masses and many thousands injured. The priesto, their 
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choristers and BacristanB^ and the Ohristiana who 
were hearing the vespere of Corpus Ghristi, were 
nearly all buried under the ruins of the cathedral 
and other churches. The flame that surrounded 
the city was seen from the bay to ascend towards 
the sky ; and another, a triple^snaked one, came 
^om the land over the water to the shipping. 
On shore the earth everywhere sunk at least 2 
feet 

Earthquakes are frequent in the Moluccas, and 
indeed in all the islands between Sumatra and 
125® of E. longitude. 

On the 2l8t December 1846, three shocks of an 
earthquake were felt in Ternate. The first two 
were very heavy, and accompanied by a thunder- 
ing noise, and columns of asnes were ejected, and 
a lava stream flowed to the north of the moun- 
tain without causing any damage. Other two 
earthquake shocks were subsequently experienced 
at Ternate, and on the 8th of April 1847, ubout 
half -past 3 o’clock, a severe earthquake took 
place, which was felt in a direction from north 
to south. 

Iji the month of March 1847, a sinking of the 
mountain Nimbenok (which is throe days’ distance 
from Kupang) took place, in consequence of which 
many houses with their contents were destroyed 
by great stones that rolled down. 

A severe earthquake was experienced in Batavia, 
and over an extensive region in Java, in 1847. A 
shower of ashes fell at Buitenzoig on the night of 
the 17th October 1847, which came from the 
Guntur mountain, in the district of Limbangan, 
residency of Preangar. On Sunday the 17th 
October, at 11 o’clock P.M., earthquake shocks, 
following each otlier in quick succession, were felt 
at Tijundjur. A shower of ashes began to fall 
the same night, and by the following morning had 
clothed the earth, grass, trees, and buildings with 
a brown covering. The earthquakes bad not 
wholly stopped at Tijundjur on the 29th October, 
TJie shower of ashes reached as far as the frontiers 
of the residency of Bantam, a distance of more 
than 80 miles to the w'estward of the place of the 
eruption. 

The island of Gunong Api, or Fire Mountain, is 
wholly a volcano, and has caused repeated desola- 
tion around it. 

In 1586 Japan was shaken by dreadful earth- 
quakes. From the province Sacaja, as far as 
Miaco, the earth trembled for forty days succes- 
sively. In the town of Sacaja 60 houses were 
thrown down. At Nagasama, a small town of 
about 1000 houses in the kingdom Oomi, the earth 
gaped and swallowed up one half of that place ; 
the other half was destroyed by a fire. Another 
place in the province, Facata, mudi frequented 
by mercliants, and l&ewise called Nagasama by 
the natives, after it hod been violently shsiken for 
some days, was at last swallowed up by the sea ; 
the water overflowed the coasts, wawied away the 
houses and inhabitants, and left no footstep of 
that once rich and populous town. A strong 
castle in the kingdom of Mine, built at the top of a 
high hill, after several violent shocks, sunk down 
and disappeared of a sudden in the gaping earth, a 
lake quickly filling the place where the castle h^ 
been. Another accident of this kind happened in 
the province Ikeja. Many more gaps and open- 
ings were observed up and down the empire. 

At Yeddo, at 8 o’clock on the morning of the 
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27th July 1783, a great wind arose, oooompatiied 
by subterranean muttoiings, which increased till 
the Ist August. On that day earUiquukes shoiA 
the houses, the shocks increasing in inteMty ; the 
summit of the mountain was rent open, and 
flame burst forth, showers of sand ana stones were 
tlirown high in the air, great chasms rent the 
earth, into which thousands fell in their flight. 
The shocks continued until the twelfth day, and 
were f^>lt over a sp^ of thirty leagues. Twenty- 
seven towns and villages were destroyed; the 
rivers overflowing, inundated the whole country, 
and completed the work of destruction. 

On the 28d of December 1854, at 9.46 A.M., 
shocks of an earthquake were felt on boiud the 
Russian frigate Diana as she lay at anchor in 
the harbour of Simodn, not far from Jeddo in 
Japan. In fifteen minutes afterwards (10 o’clock)^ 
a large wave was observed rolling into the 
harbour, and the water rapidly rose on the beach. 
The town, as seen fipra the frigate, appeared to 
be rinking. This wave was followed by another ; 
and when the two receded, which was at lOh. 
15m., there was not a house, save an unfinished 
temple, lefl standing in the villa^. These 
waves continued to come and go untu 2.80 P.M., 
during which time the frigate was thrown on her 
beam-ends five times. A piece of her keel 81 feet 
long was torn off ; holes were knocked in her by 
striking on the bottom, and she was reduced to a 
wreck. In the course of five minutes the waters 
in tho harbour fell, it is said, from 28 to 3 feet, 
and the anchors of tho ship Were laid bare. There 
was a great loss of HW ; many houses were washed 
into the sea, and many junks carried up-— one two 
miles inland — and dashed to pieces on the shore. 
Tho day was beautifully fine, and no warning was 
given of the approaching convulsion ; the baro- 
meter standing at 29*87 in., thermometer 58° ; the 
sea perfectly smooth when its surface was broken 
by the first wave. It was calm in the morning, 
and the wind continued light oil day. 

In a few hours afterw’ards, at Ban Francisco 
and San Diego, tlio tide-gauges showed that 
several well-marked and cxtraortlinnnr waves had 
arrived off the coast of California. The origin of 
these waves, and those which destroyed the town 
of Simoda and wrecked the Diaua^ was doubtless 
tho same. But their birthplace is not known to 
bo near the coast of Japan. 

B.c. ? 505, Karthquake in China. 

A.n. 285, In the inland of Nii>hon, a lake 72^ miles long 
by 12J wide formed in one night. 

„ 893, In India, 180,000 soula destroyed by an earth- 
quake. 

„ 1040, Tabreez overthrown, and 50,000 i>eoplo killed. 
„ 1139, Causana. in Persia, destroyed, and 10,000 of 
its iiihaoitants killed. 

,, 1505, Kabul almost destroyed by an earthquake. 

1596, Several cities of Japan destroyed. 

„ 1703, Jeddo. in Jaiian, overthrown, 200,000 penons 
perished. 

„ 1720, 20th June, a fearful earthquake in old Demi, 
and sliocks recurred for a month and two 
days. 

„ 1727, Tabrees overthrown, 77,000 persons perished. 

„ 1731, Pekin destroyed by earthquake, 80th Novem- 
ber, 100,000 people destroyed. 

A great storm and eartjiquake devastated Cal- 
cutta in 1737, described iu the Gentleman's 
Magazine printed in 1738-39. The account runs 
thus: — ‘ In the night between the 11th and 12th 
October 1737, there happened a furious hnrrieatig 
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at the mouth of the Ganges, which reached 60 
teagucs up the river. There was at the same 
time a violent earthquake, which threw down a 

g reat manv houses along the river -side. In 
olgotta (Calcutta) alone, a port belonging to the 
English, 200 houses were thrown down, and the 
high and magnificent steeple of the English 
church sank into the ground without breaking. 
It is computed that 20,000 ships, barks, sloops, 
boats, canoes, etc., have been cast away. Of nine 
English ships then in the Ganges, eight were lost, 
and most of the crews drowned. Barks of 60 tons 
were blown two leagues up into land over the 
tops of high trees. Of four Dutch ships in the 
river, three were lost with their men and cargoes. 
800,000 souls are said to have perished. The 
water rose 40 feet higher tlian usual in the 
Ganges.* 

1780, Tabreez was destroyed by an eartIi<iuako, lv>,000 
nouses thrown down, and multitudes periBhed. 
1782, A furious cyclone occurreil at Surat. 

1793, Ist April, an earthquake at Jajian, bo, 000 persons 
destroyed. 

1804, Hail-atorm at Allahabad. 

Ileynti mentions an earthquake in Mysore in 
the year 1800, whilst a great hurricane raged 
between Ongolc and Madras. 

On the 16th June 1819 an earthquake was felt 
over a great extent of country, but its centre was 
in Cutch. It is the most violent recorded in 
India. The first and greatest shock occurred a 
few minutes before 7 in the evening of the 16th 
June 1819. The alarmed inhabitants of Bhooj 
fled in all directions to escape from their falling 
habitations. A heavy noise, the violent undulatory 
motion of the ground, the crash of the buildings, 
caused dismay and terror. The shock lasted for 
two or three miimtes, and during that l>riof time 
Bhooj was almost levelled with tlie ground, an<l 
nearly 2000 persons perislicMl in Bhooj alone. 
The walls of Bhooj fell about 0.48 p.m. Before 
11 r.M. three shocks occurred. On the 17th the 
earth was frequently in motion, attended with 
gusts of wind. Until the 1st July tlicre Avere two 
f>r three shcxiks daily ; one daily throughout 
July, one every three days in August ami S(q>tem- 
ber, about six in October, and three in Koveiubcr, 
— about 100 in all. The great shock was felt at 
(Calcutta at 7.6, Cutch time, 18 minutes later 
than at Cutch; at Chunar, 7.15.6; at Bondicherry, 
8 r.M.; at Ahmatlabad, 7.19. At Khatmandu it 
was felt sensibly in the evening ; also in Sind. It 
embraced a space of 18 dogrc(?8 of latitude and 20 
of longitude. 

1827, Fort Kolitaran, near Lahore, i]ehtroye«l by earth- 
quake. 

1812, Jalalabad walla thrown ilown. 

Oil the 11th November 1842 occurred a severe 
earthquake, of which Calcutta appeared to be the 
centre of emanation. The shocks extended 800 
miles north to Darjiling in the Himalaya moun- 
tains, to Chittagong, or 250 miles on the cast, and 
to Monghir, or 210 miles on the west ; and it was 
also felt on board the Afjincourt 70 miles south 
of the Floating Light, 

Earthquake shocks were exptirieuced in Travan- 
coro in February 1828, 19th September 1841, 20th 
November 1845. 

1852, Manilla injured by earthquakes. 

1853, Shiraz destroyed by earthquakes, and 10,000 
people killed. 


About the middle of the 19th century, several 
earthquakes are recorded to have occurred in 
British India, but the precise dates have not yet 
been found. 

In July 18 — ? smart shocks of an earthquake 
were felt at Lahore, Rawal Pindi, Attock, and 
Wazirabad. The shock of an earthquake was 
felt at Peshawur on the 16th September 18 — ? 
about 7 A.M. The vibrations were barely sensible, 
but the concomitant rumbling noise was well 
defined. On the afternoon of the same day, the 
valley was visited by a dust-storm, folloAved by 
drizzling rain, which continued throughout the 
night. 

In January 18 — ? there occurred an extendefl 
earthquake at Chittagong on the ea.stcrn coast of 
Bengal, and also at the Kangra valley to the north 
of the Panjab, amid the N.W. Himalaya ; the same 
earthquake was felt in the south at Sholapur, at 
Bombay, at Mahabaleshwar and other places on 
the Western Ghats, and in the Madras Presidency 
at Karnandrug near Bellary. An earthquake 
about the middle of the 19th century Avas felt all 
over Bengal, at Dacca and Silchar in Cachar ; as 
also in Assam on the 14th December, a day 
previous to the .sliocks at Chittagong. Dewangiri 
also was agitated. 

On the PJth August 18 — V the same day that 
an earthquake was felt at Singapore, severe shocks 
were experienced on the west coast of Sumatra. 
The Sumatra Courant of tlie 20th thus described 
tliem Siiiee noon yesterday, repeated shocks 
of eartliquakc liave been felt hero. At 6 o’clock 
several movements Averc observed. Sometimes 
there Avere horizontal and Rometimes vertical 
Rhocks, felt at 8.45, 10.26, ami 11.80 P.M., Avith a 
duration on each occasion of from 2 to 8 minutes; 
at 2.25 tlic shocks were the heaviest, aud lasted 
fully four miitutes. To-day, at about 4.80, 8.30, 
11, and 11.45 a.m., these movements were re- 
peated with diminishing severity. Further .shocks 
Avcrc felt at Fading on the 25th and 26th August. 
Indrapuni, lhatang Kapa.s, Painain, I^au, and 
Natal announce lieavy earthquake shockB at those 
I)laces. At Natal the fort wa.s rent to its founda- 
tions in several places. 

An earthquake Avas felt on the 26th July 1854 
all over Lower Bengal. 

1854, Aiiasaca and Siinoda, in Niplion, were destroyed 
by earthquake, and Jeddo much injured. 

1H55, lltli November, Jeddo nearly destroyed bycarth- 
(|uakc, 30,000 inhabitants overwhelmed. 

lOarthquakcs occurred in IVavancorc on the 17tlt 
March 1856, on the morning of the ilth August 
1856, again at 4.2.“i of tlie 22d August, again 
on tho 1st September. 

An earthquake occurred at Bombay on tho 8tli 
December 1857. 

Mount xVbu is subj(‘ct to frequent shocks of 
earthquakes. 

An earthquake of the 24th August 1858 was 
felt in Calcutta and Maditis. Prome in Burma, 
barely 50 miles east of tho active volcanoes at 
Kainreeand Cheduba, suffered considerably ; many 
pngodas were shaken down aud liouses destroyed. 
At Kyouk l*hy(yo they had rain all the 23d. 
Between 4 and 5 p.m. h slight shaking of the 
floor Avas first perceptible, suddenly followed by a 
rumbling noise aud a vibratory motion of the 
ground, till tho earthquake became violent. This 
vibratory action of the earth from E. to W. lasted 
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EAST. 


for »bout 2^ minutes, and then suddenly ceased. I of Tibet, on which he entered at Ta-chien«lu, 
The earth opened in various places, and a peculiar | and advancing to Li - thang and Ba - than, he 
bluish soft sandy matter exuded ifrom them, ancT found that the latter place had been rebuilt, 
the scene closed by an eruption from the volcano, having a few years before been wholly destroyed 
T!\ie Proserpine ship was lying in 11 fathoms of water by a frightful series of earthquakes, which devas* 
at the time of the shock, and the sensation felt by tated the whole neighbourhood, 
those on board was like that experienced when On the 2d March 1878, Simla had a long con- 
running on a reef ; the vessel trembled in every tinued earthquake. It was the third in six 
nart of her. months. About tb^ same date a severe earth- 


part of her. months. About tb^ same date a severe earth- 

On the 10th Janua^ 1869, a severe earthquake quake was felt at Peshawur, Bawal Pindi, Lahore, 
occurred in Assam, Cachar, and Munipur. At and Murrec. A large portion of the inner wallet 
Silchar the ground rose about 20 feet in a long the fort at Peshawur fell down from the shock.— 
wave, and the river rushed backward for an hour. Capt. M^Alurdo in Ti\ Bo. L. So.; Jameson's 
The earth opened in many places,, and volumes of JEdinburfjh Jouf'naly 1820. 
blue sand and water were thrown up, and a similar EAST. 

splitting of the earth occurred at Munipur. It Mashrik, . . . Akab. I Dakahina, . . . Sansk. 
extendS a long distance into Upper Burma. It Eat, Orient, . . . Fr.. Oriente, .... 8 p, 

was very severe in the hills to the N.K. of Munipur. Oaten, Morgenland, | Ghyun-doghurusau, Turk. 

Even in the hills the ground opened extensively, Ibbevante,. ... It. , 

and water rushed out, with mud ; people fell into By the Hindu, who w’orships the sun, the car- 
tho fissures and were injured. dinal poiirts are named with reference to the east ; 


Oaten, Morgenland. G; K. Ghyun-doghuruaau, TURK. 
IbLevante,. . . . It. | 

By the Hindu, who worships the sun, the car- 
dinal poiiTts are named with reference to the east; 


In Chittagong and Eastern Bengal, earthquakes Aspara, the front, or the e^t, to which he turns 
have been felt every few years, some shocks being in his daily morning w'orship ; Apara, behind, or 
pretty severe. Sita Kboond is perhaps the centre the west; Varna, the left hand, or the north; 
of volcanic action in the Chittaironir aistrict. and Daksbina, the right hand, or the south. By 

! the Mahomedan, who turns his face to the west, 


f volcanic action in the Chittagong district. 

In North Arcot, in 1859, there occurred some 


shocks in Tripati and Ohandragiri. One ^,hock towards Mecca, these terms are exactly reversed, 
was felt at 5 r.M,, on tlie 2d February 1859, taking and Dachin, which still moans the right hand in 
its course from east to west. I'he noise resembled Kashmiri, is now used to denote the north, 
that occasioned by a railway train going at full The east, the Morgenland of the Germans, 
speed and was audible for the apace of one minute, has been the theme of innumerable writers, on 
during which time the groimd trembled. The shock its people and on their customs. Border in his 
took its course from the foot of the Tirumallay Oriental Customs, Ward in his Hindoos, Hardy in 


konda, a hiU seven miles north of the Chaudragiri his Eastern Mouachiam, Roberts in his Oriental 
Kasbah and travelling southward, terminated at Illustrations of the Scriptures, Bunsen’s Egypt, 
Thorno^Kumbala village, seven miles south of his God in History, Max Muller’s Sacred Books of 
Chaudragiri. The shock was felt west as far as the East, and the Hebrew Scriptures, have given 
Pakala some 16 miles off, and ou the north-west to the western nations a vast amount of iuforina- 
as far U Bimavaram, 10 miles distant. tion. The races occupying the south and ewt 

A shock of an earthquake was felt at Trichino- of Asia are of Turanian Mongol origin, 

Dolv on Friday morning of 18 — about a quarter Semitic, Aryan, and African, all various in per- 


before four, the shock lasted nine or ten seconds, 
passed on from west to east ; not a cloud was 
visible in the heavens, which were beautifully clear. 
1867, The town of Djooja in Java destroyed by an 

1872'***14th'and 15th Dec., Lehree, Eastern Cutchee, 
destroyed by earthquake, and about 500 j)ersons 
kUled. 


sonal appearance, habits, and customs. 

The Shemitty says Layard, whether Hebrew, 
Arab, or Syrian, has a brilliant imagination, 
ready conception, a repugnance to any restraint 
that may affect the liberty of his person or of his 
intellect. He conceives naturally beautiful forms, 
whether they be embodied in bis words or in his 
works; his poetry is distinguished by them, and they 
arc shown oven in the shape of his domestic utensils. 


Earthauakes occurred at Kulla-jo-Kuhar in arc shown oven m the shape ox ins oommic utensiis 
Kohistan in 1873 On the Ist July there occurred This race j^ossosses m the hu:he8t degr^ w^t 
a very severe shock about noon, and four or we call imagination. The Shcmitc, says Layard, 
fivrslmcks we fdt between that and the next shows a ready eloquence ; hm words arc gW^^^ 
— nf fbnm wctp nrcccdod bv a noise and apposite ; his descriptions true, yet brilliant , 


morning ; most of them were preceded by a noise 
like that produced by firing a heavy gun. 

On the 6th of August there was another earth- 
niinlfA iLt Kulla-io-Kuhar. Two landslips took 


and apiiosite ; his descriptions true, yet brilliant ; 
his similes just, yet most fanciful. These high 
qualities seem to be innate in him. The l^t 
character of the Bedouin, says Burton (Pilgrim- 


niinkft at Kulla-io-Kuhar. Two landslips took character oi urn 

.~i .lip. in L ^ y, p. 44), csr irs- £ 


‘ 1 three great monotheistic systems which have 


about the same hour, with similar noise, at Jokro, --- are representatives of those three great 

c™L.TCl, tk. ‘'I-..* 


of Asia 


were altogether 41 in number, viz, 11 in North 
Luzon, 8 in South Luzon, 16 in Central Lu^n, 
1 in Mindoro, 2 in Masbate, 1 m Leyte, and 4 


‘“ciSHv. J. GiU, R.E., travelled m 1877-8 I 
on the western frontier of China, on the borders ' country of the Zend. 


given to the brahmanic Indiana who moved into 
India, to distinguish them from the West Arvaus 
nr PAniiana. who migrated into the northern 
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EASTERN TURKESTAN. 


The Partee follow the hre-worsbip which Beonis seating himself ou the throne. He evinced no 
to have been a corruption of doctrines taught by small powers of governing, was brave, energetio, 
Zoroaster. The East Aryan races in India pursue and prudent, and by his liberal treatment of 
a worship of feature, of spirits, and of demons ; merchants, and his merciless severity to robbers, 
have adopted physiological doctrines as revela- did all he could to encourage trade. He was 
tions, are worshipping deified mortals and heroes, known under the name of Hhe Kushbegi,^ or 
and are believing in many incarnations of two comrnander-iu-chief, but he assumed the title of 
deities called Siva and of Vishnu. They are Atalagh Ghazi. He received with honour and 
spread all over India, and have imparted to its distinction Mr. Shaw, who with Lieutenant Hay- 
prior occupants a considerable acquaintance with ward penetrated into Yarkand, and he expressed 
tbeirreligious books. These prior peoples constitute a desire to send an envoy to the Viceroy of 
the balk of the inhabitants of British India, and India. His brief career ended in bis murder, 
have merely added on to their own nature, and The chief towns in Eastern Turkestan nearest 
spirit, and devil-worships some of the legends to British frontier are Yarkand and Khotan. 
and philosophical views of the East Aryan Hindu ; Williams in his Middle Kingdom gives the 
and amongst them and the professors of Hinduism population of Yarkand, 200,000; Kashgar, 80,000; 
are a multitude of sects worshipping Siva, or Siaram, 81,000 ; Aksu, 20,000. 

Vishnu, or Brahma, or all of these, or their incar- The entire territory of Little Bokhara, assuming 
nations, or deified heroes, or a mere vikrahatnu or it to extend ns far as the meridian of 90*^, thus 
idol of stone, or wood, or brass, with or without including the great lake of Lob, is sterile in the 
a form. extreme, but relieved by large and fertile oases, — a 

Another body of religionists, the Sikh^ consider- feature common to the continuation of the desert 
able from their activity and their late political eastward, where it becomes the great desert of Gobi 
power, converts from the Jit or Gete races in the or Shamo. The most important and best known 
Panjab, have adopted doctrines partly obtained oases are those of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan. 
from the monotheistic Mabomedans, and partly Of tliese, the first named lies at the foot of the 
from the Aryan Hindu; but though their faith is southern spurs of the Tien Shan range, and 
only about 200 years in existence, they too have consists of a well-watered tract, on the principal 
broken up into several sects. river of which, called by the same name, is the 

The Mongolian^ whether Scythian, Turk, or city of Kashgar. I'his was for many centuries 
Tartar, is without imagination or strong reasoning the seat of an independent prince, but, after a 
powers, but is intrepid in danger, steady in pur- rebellion in 1820, was reduced by the Chineso 
pose, overcoming all opposition, despising his authorities to a secondary position in the district 
fellows, a great conqueror. Such has been his of Hi, of which Yarkand is the capital, and to 
character as long as history has recorded his name; which Khotan has also been attached. Kashgar 
he appeal’s to have been made to command and city is in lat. 39° 25' N., and long. 74° E. (approxl- 
to oppress. We find him in the infancy of the matively) ; and the river on which it is situated, 
human race, as well as at later periods, descending after a course of 300 miles, unites with that of 
from his far-distant mountains, emerging from the Yarkand to form the Taryin, which, after a further 
great deserts in Central Asia, and overrunning course of 250 miles, falls into the great lake of 
the most wealthy, the most mighty, and the most Lob*nor. Both these streams are famous for the 
civilised of nations. He exercises power as his jasper and jadc-stouo which are found in their 
l^culiar privilege and right. — Lagard^ Nineveh^ beds. Yarkand is situate in lat. 38° 10' N., and 

li. pp. 239 to 244 ; BurtoiCa Mecca^ iii. p. 41. long. 76° 30' E., on a river of the same name. It 

EASTERN GIlAl'S run along the Coroman- is walled, but with extensive suburbs, and has a 
del coast for about 1000 miles from Balasore, population variously estimated at from 40,000 to 
running S.W. to Ganjam, thence to Naggery, 200,000. It has belonged to China since 1757, and 
near Madras, where they join the range which is governed by Mahomedan and Chinese officials 
crosses the country in a north-easterly direction, alternately. 'Ihc environs arc highly cultivated, 
from the W. Ghats, north of the gap of Falghat. producing wheat, barley, rice, fruits, and silk. 
The average elevation of tlio E. Ghats is about and there is extensive pasturage. Yarkand is 
1500 feet, — Cauvery Hills 4000 feet, Coudapilly known to the Chinese by the name of Ya-lo- 
1700 feet, west of Madras estimated 3000 feet; kiang. Khotan lies to the eastward of Yarkand, 

hills seen from the Moghalbundi, between Point and is situated in an oasis said by the Chinese 

Palmyras and Chilka lake, Rjipearing in irregular to be about 3000 li or 350 miles in circum- 
Bcattercd groups, 300 to 1200 feet. See Ghats. ferenco, immediately to the north of the Kara- 
EASTERN PENINSULA, a term frequently korum pass. It is watered by a great number of 
employed to designate the Malay Peninsula, to streams, almost all of which flow into the Lob-nor. 
distinguish it from the Western or Indian Penin- It contains the six towns of Khotan, Yurun- 
flola. Khash, Kara-Khash, Djinv, Keria, and Takhubin. 

EASTERN TURKESTAN, Chinese Turkestan, Khotan city is situate in 37° N., and 80° 36' E., a 
or Little Bokhara, may bo described as the position which very nearly corresponds with the 
country to the east of the Pamir steppe. It is site assigned to it as immediately to the N.E. 
bounded on the north by the Tien Shan range, of the Kara-korum pass. It is the Ili-tchi or 
on the south by the Himalaya and Kouen Lun, Ho-taen of the Chinese, and is supposed to con- 
and on the east by the great Gobi desert, which tain about 50,0100 inhabitants. It was originally 
stretches away to the confines of China proper, a Hindu colony, and is supposed to have been 
This province was held by the Chinese, but in founded about the 2d century, but the magnificent 
1862 an insurrection broke out, and by 1864, Buddhist temples and monasteries were all de- 
Yakub Beg, the commander of the rebel forces, stroyed by the Mahomedan conquerors. The 
succeeded in completely ousting the Chinese, and northern portion of Little Bokhara, under the 
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shadow, as it were, of the Ala-tagh, is the district 
of Aksu, one of the most fertile of the provinces 
into wbich the Chinese subdivided their acq^uifii- 
tions here after the revolt of 1826. The products 
consist chiefly of lentils, wheat, barley, millet, 
apricots, grapes, and melons, and cotton is also 
said to grow here of fair quality. The capital of 
the same name is situate in lat. 41° 9' N., and 
long. 78° 40' E. The natives of the distriot are 
renowned for their skill in dressing hides and 
manufacturing cotton goods, and it is stated that 
thcixi arc mines of copper and one of rubies in 
the immediate neighbourhood. The chief exports 
from Eastern Turkestan to Hindustan consist of 
silks, shawl- wool, charas, felts, and ponies ; and 
the imports are maiuly in opium, red goat-skin, 
]>iece-goods, chintzes, spices, sugar in a raw state, 
and drugs. The shawl-wool, termed iu Eastern 
Turkestan Toorfanee or Kucharee, has only of late 
been brought into use iu the manufacture of shawls, 
'riiis Toorfanee wool is quite as good, if indeed it 
is not better, than the pashm exported to Kash- 
mir from Chan than. The region produces jade, 
gold, alum, saltpetre, sulphur, salt, sal-ammoniac, 
jasper. — Vemuhof^ p. 1113; Jour. Soc. of ArtSy 
March 1827. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY. Several of these 
have been known in the south and east of 
Asia. 

Tlic Porfdf/ucsCy who wore the first to visit 
India by way of the Cape of Good Hope, doubled 
by Da Gama 22d November 1407, never put 
their eastern trade into the hands of an incor- 
)K)ratcd company, excepting only in the year 1731, 
when the king gave permission to one ship to 
mako one voyage to Surat and the Coromandel 
coast, to tlic exclusion of all other ships. That 
iiustaiicc excepted, the monopoly vested in the 
(’lown, until it was abolished in 1752. 

'I'hc lii‘st French Fast India Covipanij was 
formed iu 1004; a second in 1011; a third in 
1(115; a fourth (Richelieu’s), 1042-43; the fifth 
(Colbert’s), 1004, The sixth wjis formed by the 
J^'ronch Ejist and West India, Senegal and 
(!liina Companies uniting under the name of the 
(kunpanies of the Indies, 1713. The exclusive 
jirivilcges of this company were, by the King’s 
doci*C(^, suspended in 1700 ; and it was finally 
abolishcil by the National Assembly in 1790. 

The Dutch Jut St India Uompantj was formally 
instituted in 1002, ])y the union of the funds of 
various rival companies, which had sprung up in 
Holland in consequence of the success of llout- 
maii’s voyage iu 1500-97. 

'rho first Danish Fast India Companij was 
formed irl 1612, and the second in 1070. When 
the charter of the East India Company wt\s sus- 
pended, Mr. Henry Koning of Stockholm obtained 
a charter for a Swedish Company, dated 13th June 

^Tho Spanish Fotjal Cottipunj/^ of the Philippino 
Islands Wiis incorporated in 1733, 

The Oslend Fast India (Umpantj was incor- 
porated by the Emperor of Austria in 1723, but 
the opposition of the maritime powers forced 
the court of Vienna to suspend the company’s 
charter for seven years. After a trying existence, 
it became bankrupt in 1784, and was fimdly 
extinguished by the regulations which were pre- 
scribed on the renewal of the British East ludia 
Company’s charter in 1793. 


The English East India Company obtained 
their first charter from Queen Elizabeth in 1599. 
Their second charter in IGCl, from Charles ii., was 
extended in 1665. In 1702, Ixird Godolphin 
united the old company with a new one that had 
been established in 1698, and renewed their 
charter in 1773, with a grant of a monopoly to 
China. When renewed in 1813, it was with 
permission for other merchants to trade; but a 
fresh charter in 1833 disconnected them wholly 
from commerce, made them entirely a political 
body, and permitted British subjects to settle in 
India. In the beginning of 1867, on a sudden 
moving of the martial races, the native army of 
Bengal revolted, and the predatory races in great 
portions of Northern India rose in a rebefiioD, 
which was only suppressed with much loss of life 
and at great expenditure of money : and it was 
the:, deemed advisable for Her Pritisn Majesty in 
1858 to assume the direct government of the 
country, and to rule through a Viceroy, the first 
of whom was Lord Canning. On the Ist November 
1868, it was proclaimed throughout India that its 
government had been transferred frjom the East 
India Company to the British sovereign. 

The English Eii.st India Company, formed in 
1699 by royal charter, had a capital of £30,133. 
Their first adventure of goods was to the value of 
£37,000, in five vessels under Captain lAncaster, 
and in the first fifteen years their profits were 
to the extent of two hundred per cent. In 1613 
they were allowed by Jahangir to settle in Surat. 
Ill 1634 Shah Jahan gave a finnan for two English 
factories to be formed in Bengal ; and subsequently, 
in gratitude for the benefits derived by one of 
the ladies of the zanana of prince Shuja, from 
the medical skill of Mr. Boughton, Shah Jahan 
granted the privilege to the English of free trade 
in Bengal. The first factory of the company was 
at Masulipatam, but in 1626 it was removed to 
Armegon, and Bubsequ(?ntly (1639) Mr. Day 
removed it to a village in the territory of the raja 
of Chandragiri. Here he erected a factory, which 
was first cidlcd Fort St. George, but afterwards 
known as Madras. In 1662, Charles li. ceded 
Bombay to the company. In the time of James 
II., the company, in 1690, obtained the King’s 
permission to send Admiral Nicholson with 12 
ships of war, 200 pieces of cannon, mid COO men, 
to seize and fortify Chittagong, and establish a 
kingdom ; but this proved a failure, and fresh 
troops were sent out under Captain Heath, who 
burned down Balasore, and proceeded to Chit- 
tagong. But, finding this too strong, ho sailed 
to°Madra.s, which, with Bombay, were the solo 
possessions remaining to the English. But at this 
time Aiuaugzeb had accepted the terms of peace 
whicli the English offered, and allowed them to 
return to trade Accordingly, Mr. JobCharnock, 
on the 24th August 1690, landed on the left 
bank of the H(K)gly, and laid the foundation of 
Calcutta. In 1698, the three villages of Calcutta, 
Chuttauutti, and Govindpore were purchased for 
Rs. 16,000, and shortly after, during the reign 
of William in. of England, tlie fortress of Fort 
William was erected. About this time, 1693, a 
rival English company Iwui been started, from 
which much injury resulted to the English interest; 
but on the 22d July 1702 these two companies were 
amalganuitcd, under the title of the United Com- 
pany of Merchants trading to the East. In 1716 
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an embaasy was sent to the emperor Farokhsir at 
Dehli, with sui^on William Hamilton. 

The principal events have been as under : — 

1506. Portuguese reached Ceylon. Bee Portuguese. 

1591. A squadron sailed for India under Captain 
Haymond, but was destroyed by sickness and a 
storm, and only Captain James Lancaster, with a 
few seamen, returned. 

1599. John Middenhall, merchant, sent as ambassador 
to the Great Moghul. 

1599. Merchant adventurers of London formed an associa- 
tion, and petitioned Queen Elisabeth for a charter. 
The first authentic deed of the company is entitled 
* 1^6 names of such persons os have written urith 
their owne hnndcs to venter in the splendid voiage 
to the Easte Indies (the whiche it maie please the 
Lorde to prosper), and the somes that they will 
adventure, the xxij September 1599.’ The sum 
subscribed was £30,133, 6a. 8d., divided into 101 
sliarcs, ranging from £100 to £3000. 

1600. A corporation formed in London, entitled 
‘ Governors and Coinpiiny of Merchants of London 
trading to the East Indies.’ Their original |>etition 
8tate<l that * no gentleman was to be employed in 
any place of charge. ’ This csoiq^oration is the origin 
of tno English East India Company, and of the 
British Empire in India. Their capital was £72,000. 
There were 215 sharers, and the Earl of Cumber- 
land at their head, forming the company. The 
first Court of Committee of 17 directors was held on 
the 23d Se 2 >tember 1600. The number was increased 
to 24, and then their first regular meeting was held 
on the 2l8t October 1600. 

1600, Slst December. Governor and Conii>any of Mer- 
chants of London, incorporated by royal charter 
from Queen Elizabeth. 

1601, 13th February. First expedition to India cost 
£69,091, and consisted of 5 ships. The first ship 
purchased was the /S’asan, of 240 tons, for £1600, 
and after her throe others and a pinnace. Their 
freight was cloth, glass, cutlery, lead, and tin, and 
£28,742 in bullion. Captain James Lancaster 
commanded, with Captain Davies as pilot-major. 
The wages of the latter was to be £100, with £200 
in credit ; and if the voyage gave cent, per cent., 
i^OO at the end ; if 200 per cent., £1000 ; if 400 
per cent., £2000. The fleet sailed on the 2d May, 
reached Acheen 5th Juno 1602, and returned to 
the Downs 11th September 1603. 

1601. French merchants this year sent a fleet for India 
from St. hlaloes, but they failed to reach their 
destination. 

1602. Dutch E. I. C. formed. 1605, Amboyna, Tidore, 
Ceylon, taken from the Portuguese. 1603, Moluc- 
cas taken. 1759, their treaty with Mir Jafar. 23d 
November, 1759, defeated by Colonel Forde and 
Commodore Wilson. 

1602. Captain l^ancaster reached Acheen, and formed 
a treaty with its king, obtaining permission to 
build a factory there. These were the first treaty 
and the first establishment. 

1603. Captain Lancaster with fleet returned in Septem- 
ber, after a successful voyage. After leaving 
Acheen, they cantured in Malacca a Portuguese 
shill of 900 tons, then put into Bantam, where they 
formed a factory or ‘house of trade,’ and thence to 
England. 

1604. King James l. granted a licence to Sir Edward 
Michelborno and others to trade to the East. This 
was the first violation of the exclusive privileges of 
the company, who designated the i>arties inter- 
lopers or private traders. A French company 
obtained a charter this year. French career ended 
1811. 

1606. Cloves purchased by the company at Amboyna 
for £2948, 13s., sold in London for £36,287. 

1608. Captain Hawkins visited Agra as envoy. 

1609, Slst May. A new charter granted by King 
James i. to the company, making their privileges 
perpetual. The company purchased ashipof OOOtous. 

1612. Captain Best obtained a firman from the emperor 
of Dehli, permitting a trading factory at Bui*at. 

1614. Sir Thomas Roe sent by James i. ambassador to 
the Great Moghul. 


1621, Mr. Muir, in a tract published in 1621, estimates 
the quantity of Indian commodities imported into 
Europe, and their cost when bought in Aleppo 
and in India, as follows : — 


Cost in the East 

or Alexandria. 

lbs. £ 8 . d. ix’rlb. £ B. d. per lb. 

0,000,000 pepper, 62,500 0 0 at 24 d. 600,000 0 0 at Ss. 

450.000 cloves, 16,875 0 0 „ 9d. 106,875 10 0 „ 4s. Od, 

150.000 mace, 5,000 0 0 „ 8d. 35,626 0 0 ,,48.9d. 

400.000 nutmegs, 6,660 13 4 „ 4d. 46,666 2 4 „ 2a. id. 

350.000 indigo, 20,416 12 4 „ l8.2d. 75,833 6 8 „ 48. 4d. 

1,000,000 raw silk, 400,000 0 0,, Bs. 600,000 0 0 „ 12s. 


£511,458 5 8 £1,465,000 19 0 


1622-23, 27th February. English massacred by the 
Dutch at Amboyna. 1654, Dutch paid £3615 to 
the king. 

1635. Charles i. granted charter to Sir William Oourten 
and others. 

1638. Armagaon was abandoned as unsuitod for com- 
merce. Fort St. George, the nucleus of Madras, 
founded by Francis Day in 1639, was E. I. Co.’s 
earliest territorial possession, proiierly so called, in 
India. The land on which it stood, with an area 
round of about 5 miles in length, by 1 mile in 
breadth, was purchased from the Raja of Chan- 
dragiri, and the factors at Armagaon were removed 
to it. The factory at Hoogly was established in 
1640, and at Balasor in 1642. 

1645. In consequence of professional services rendered 
by Mr. Gabriel Boughton, surgeon of the HopewtU^ 

I to the Emperor Shah Jahan, additional privileges 
were granted to the company. 

1646. The Governor of Bengal, who had also been 
professionally attended by Boughton, made con- 
cessions which placed the factories at Balasor and 
Hoogly on a more favourable footing. 

1649. Onpnal company and Sir W. Courten’s associa- 
tion formed a junction. 

1653. Madras raised to a presidency. 

1655-56. Lend Cromwell £60,000, and obtain acknow- 
ledgment of their rights. 

1656. First factory in Bengal of E. I. Co. 

1657-58. Unite with merchant adventurers, and form a 
new joint stock. 

1657. Charter of company renewed by Cromwell, and in 
1661 confirmed by Charles II. 

1658. The company established a factory at Kasimbazar 
(spelt Castle Bazaar in the records). 

1661, 3d Auril. Cliarter by Charles n. (Extended 1665.) 

1661. Bombay was ceded to the Biitisn crown as part 
of the dower of Catharine of Braganza, but waa 
not delivered up until 1665. King Charles II. 
transferred it to the East India Company, for an 
annual payment of £10, in 1668. The seat of the 
Western Presidency was removed to it from Surat 
in 1684-87. 

1662-1680. Sivaji founded the Maliratta rule. 

1(>64. French E. I. Co. formed, and their capital built in 
1674 at Pondicherry. 

1064. In a work, Treasure by Foreign Trade, p. 50, Mr. 
Thomas Mun, a director of the E. I. Co., was the 
first to regard gold as an article of commerce. 

1667-8, 24th January. The first notice of tea in the 
company’s records. In a despatch to their agent 
at Bantam of that date, he is ordered to send home 
100 lbs. of tea, the best ho can get. 

1667. Charter renewed afresh, and authority to establish 
a mint at Bombay. 

1674-75. IVohibit seamen from settling at Bombay. 

1680. 28th October. St. Mary’s Churoh, foundation- 
stone laid by Mr. Master at Madras. 

1681. Sir Josiah Child published a treatise, in which it 
appears that the company then had 556 partners, 
36 ships of from 100 to 775 tons ; that the customs 
duties on the trade amounted to £60, OCX) or £70,090 
a year. 

1682. Bencoolen, settlement in, by E. 1. Co. (Ceded to 
the Dutch, 1825.) 

1684. Attempt to check interlopers. 

1685-86. Resolved to prosecute interlopers in * 

order hostilities against Moghul and KawiU> of 
Dacca. 
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1686-<87. BoBolve to establish a mint at Madras. 

1666. An attempt, pro^eoted by Sir J. Child, to acquire 
territorial empire in India failed. 

1667-88. Obtain a charter to make Madras a oorpora> 
tion. 

Ohamook, J ob, settled at Calcutta 1690 ; died 10th 
January 1692. 

1691. Fort St. David purchased by E. L Co. 1758, 
surrendered to the French. 

1692. Company’s agency transferred from Hoogly to 
Calcutta. 

1693. 7th October. Obtain a now charter, and undertake i 


Obtained from Shah Alam the Ilewani of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, April . . 1765 

Suppressed officers* conspiracy, . . . 1766 

Abolished private trade, January . . 17^ 

Quitted India, January 1767 

A committee of Parliament formed to examine 

charges against him, 1773 

Destroyed himself, 2d November , . . 1774 

1761. Tatta, factories at. 

Oircars. The five northern were granted to the French, 
1753. In 1759 Olive seized them, and they were 
secured by treatv in 1766. 


to export £160,000 of British manufactures. 11th 1755. Commodore .>amcB and Mahratta army took 


November, obtain an additional charter, for Sevemdrug and Bancoote from Co: 

augmenting their stock. February 1766, Clive and Admii 

1694-96. Obtain an additional charter. Gheriah. 

1698-99. An English East India Co. started as rivals, 1756. Dacca ceded to E. I. Co. by Shal 
and copy the constitution of the London E. I. Co. 1756. Ali Vardi Khan, Nawab of Bong 
1699 to 1702. Ignoblerivalry between the two coirmanies; 1756, June 20. Suraj - ud - Dowla atl 
but in 1702-1703, by Lord Godolphin, the linden Calcutta. 146 British thrust inb 

and the English Company come to terms, and room ; only 2^ came out alive nes 

coalesced in 1707-1708, under the title of the United taken by Clive and Watson, 2( 

Company of Merchants of England trading to the First territorial p ssessions in Ben 

East Indies. 1756. Angria taken, and forts destroyt 

1698. Company acquired a grant from Azim, gra.sdson 1757 to 1783. Sir Eyi*e Cooto’s victurie 
of Aurangzob, of Calcutta and two adjoining 1761. Major Hector Munro took Mah6, 
Tillages, with leave to exercise judiciary powers 1761, 7th January. Panipat, battle of. 
over the inhabitants, and erect fortifications. These 1763, April. Nawab Mir Koftim Ali too 
were given the name of Fort William. E. I. Co. ; was defeated at Bha| 

1707. Murshid Kiili Khan, Governor of Bengal, also Mir Jafar restored. 

called Jafar Khan. 1766, January . Mir Jafar died, and h 

1707. Aurangzeb died. Dowla installed. Pensioned, June 


Sevemdrug and Bancoote from Oonaji Angria. 11th 
February 1766, Clive and Admiral Watson took 
Gheriah. 

1756. Dacca ceded to E. I. Co. by Shah Alam. 

1756. Ali Vardi Khan, Nawab of Bengal, died. 

1756, June 20. Suraj - ud - Dowla attacked and took 
Calcutta. 146 British thrust into a small guard- 
room ; only 23 came out alive next morning. Re- 
taken by Clive and Watson, 2d January 1757. 
First territorial p ssessions in Bengal. 

1756. Angria taken, and forts destroyed. 

1757 to 1783. Sir Eyi*e Cooto’s victuries. 

1761. IMajor Hector Munro took Mah6. 1763, restored. 


1715. An embassy went to Farokhsir, and in 1717 they 
got the island of Diu, 37 townships in Bengal, which 


1763, April. Nawab Mir Kat*im Ali took up arms against 
E. 1. Co. ; was defeated at Bhagulpur, and lied. 
Mir Jafar restored, 

1766, January . Mir Jafar died, and his son Najm-ud- 
Dowla installed. Pensioned, June 1766. 

1766, 3d May. Shuja*ud*Dowla, Vizir of Oudh, de- 
feated at Corah, near Allahabad. 


;avo them the command of the river for 10 miles 1765. Emperor of Dehli grants the Circors to E. 1. Co.^ 


S. of Calcutta, and had the villages restored to them, 
near Madras, which had been formerly given by 
the Arcot ruler and resumed. See Hamilton. 

1724. Average of 10 years ending with 1724, the total 
value of British products annually exported was 
£92,410, 128, 6d., and of buUion £518,102, 11a.; 
total, £617,613, Ss. lOd. 

1741. Average of the 8 years ending in 1741, the annual j 
value of British goods exported was £157,944, 48. 7d. 
1748. Seven years ending with 1748, the exports value 
amounted to £188^176, IGs. 4d. 

1732 to 1818. Warren Haatings born 1732. 

1749. A writer in India. 

1763. Revisited England. 

1769. 2(1 seat in Madras Council, 

1772. President of Bengal Council. 

1773. Governor-General of India, 

1786-87, After return to England, impcaclied on 
four hea<l8 ; trial lasted from 13th February 1788 
till 23d April 1796, on which date he was acquitted, 
1796. The E. I. Co. granted him £4000 annually. 
1818, 22d August. Die(L 

1739. Nadir Shahrs invasion. 

1740. Ali Vardi Khan usurped the kingdom of Bengal ; 
died 1756, and wns succeeded by his grandson, Suraj- 
ud-Dowla, aged 18, 

1746- Madras captured ; restored, 1749. 

1748. E. I. Co. lend one million to Government at 3 
per cent., to have their charter renewed to 1780. 
Olive, Robert, born 29th September . . • 17^ 

Arrived at Madras, 1744 

Ensign’s commission, 1747 

Captured Arcot, 30th August . • • 1751 

Took Conjeveram, ...••• J751 
Defeated French at Cauveiyrpak, . . • 1751 

Captured Covelong and Ohingleput, . • 1752 

Revisited England, , . . ’ - « o** 

Returned to India, and Governor of Fort St. 

David, UW 

Retook Calcutta, • , _ • • 

Overthrew Suraj -ud- Dowla at Plossey, 28d 
June ..♦•••** 1757 
He had 700 Europeans, 670 sailors, 1400 
sepoys, and 8 pieces of art^eiy. The Bengal 
Viwroy’s army was 3500 foot, 15,000 horse, 
and 50 cannon. ivrq 

Defeated the Dutch at Ohinsurah, . . . 17W 

Left India, February . 1 * ‘ 

Returned to India as Viscount and Governor- 
General, 


1765, 12th August. Emperor grants E. I. Co. the Dewani 
of Bengal, Beliar, and Orissa, and confirms the 
jaghir to (Jlive. 

1767. Hyder Ali assumes rule of Mysore. 

1767. Hyder All’s first war with B. I. Co. ; his 
troops approached Madras, and 4th April 1769 
peace declared, in statu quo. 

1780, 2l8t July. Hyder invaded the Komatio, and 
plundered Porto Novo and Conjeveram ; and 10th 
September destroyed Colonel Baillie’s detach- 
ment at Peranibakam. 

1781,18th February. Hyderdestroys Colonel Bruiih- 
waite’s force on the banks of the Oolerun, 40 
miles from Tanjore. 

1781, July Ist. Hyder Ali defeated at Porto Novo 
by Sir Eyre Cootc. 

1782, 7th December. Hyder, aged 80 years, died at 
Chitore. 

1764. Mutiny on account of money claims. 

1766, Ist January. Double batta abolished, and officora 
mutinied. 

1771. May. Dehli emperor places himself under blah- 
ratta protection ; in Mtmratta hands ho bocamc a 
nominal sovereign. 

1773, 30th August. Narain Rao Peshwa murdered, 
and Kagonath Rno succeeded 
1773. Act of Parliament made Mailras and Bombay 
subordinate to Bengid ; apiiointing a Court of 
Directors for four years, witn a Governor-General 
in Bengal, upon an annual salary of 2^ lakhs of 
rupees, with a Council of four members on one Inkh 
each, a Supreme Court in Calcutta on Um model of 
the Westminister Courts of Law, with a Chief 
Justice and three Puisne Judges. A monopoly of 
the trade with China granted. 

1801, 3d Septr. Madras Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature instituted. 

1827, 9th July. Natives of India authorized to sit 
as jurors. 

1773. Value of British goods exported was £489,803. 

1780. „ ,» i> £401,166. 

1772. Net revenues, Bengal, Behar, Orissa, £2,126,766. 

1785. „ .. £2,072,963. 

1797. „ of India £8,059,000. 

1805. :, „ £16,403, m 

1774. Philip Francis, a member of Council, Bengal. 
1780, wounded in a duel with Warren Hastings. 

1781. Warren Hastings founded Madrassa at Calcutta. 
1774, 23d ApriL 40, OW) Rohillas under Hafiz Rahmat 

defeatea by army under Colonel Champion. 
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1776, lit January. Salaette taken. 

1776. Alexander Wynoh, governor of Madras, recalled. 
1776, lit March. Treaty of Purundhar. 

1778. Bhopal Nawab aided General Goddard. 1818, a 
inrotecting treaty formed. 

1778. First printing in Bengali. 

1780. Salt monopoly resumed. 

1780, 4th Au^st. Captain Popham detailed Captain 
Bnice, who took Gwalior. Again taken, 1804. 
Granted to Sindia. 

1780. Press printing in Calcutta. (Censorship abolished, 
19th August 1818 ; L.aw res tlcting, 182.3 ; Freedom, 
by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 16th September 1836 ; 
again restrioted, 13th June 1857 ; again free, 13th 
June 1868.) 

1780, 11th December. Basscin surrendered to General 
Goddard. 

1781. Nawab Muhammad Ali assigned the Karnatic 

revenues to E. I. Co. 1801, title became nominal. 

1865, last Nawab died. 

1781- 1819. Three Mahratta wars. 

let, „ „ Jan. 1799 to 13th Oct. 1781, 

2d, „ „ 1803-4. 

3d, „ „ 1817-1810. 

1781, March. Cholera destroyed about 3000 of Colonel 
Pearse*s army, marching southwards ; cholera 
recurred Nov. 1781 at Ncgaj)Rtam } again in 1780, 
and again in 1817. 

1782- 183.3. Malcolm, Sir John, 0.0. B. and K.S.T. 

Bom, 1709 

Cadet to Madras, 1782 

Envoy to Persia, 1799 1801 

Private secretary to Governor -General, . . 1801 

Resident at Mysore, 1803 

Envoy to I'ersia, 1808 


settlement of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, ennoted 
in Regulation 1 of 1st May 1793. 

1793, Ist May. Hindu and Mahomedan law officers 
appointed. 

1793. Sir John Shore (Lord Teignmouth), Oovemor- 
Goneral, 

1793. Charter renewed till let March 1814. Advise 
Lord Cornwallis to inquire into the samindars’ 
rights. 

1798, 17th May. Lord Momington (afterwards Marquis 
Wellesley) reached Calcutta as Governor-General. 

1799. Major-General Baird commanded the assault on 
aering.'ipatam, 4th hlay. 

1799. Tanjoro administration undertaken by the E. I. 
Co., 20th October. 

1709. Canara under E. I. Co. 

1800, 13th Marcli. Nana Famavis died. 


1801. Expedition to Egypt. 

1801. Treaty witli Oudh ; Allahabad coded to the 
E. I. Co. 

1802, 25tli March. Peace of Amiens. 

1802, 20th August. Sacrifice of children at Saugor 
prohibited. 

1802, Ist January. Marquis Wellesley sent in his resig- 
nation, but was renuestod to remain. 

1803, 31st July. Thira Mahratta war; their armies 
2-50,000 strong, and 1000 guns, under Gen. Perron. 

Tlie following were events : — 

1803, 20th August. Lord Lake (bom 1772) ; victory 
over Perron at Aligarh. 

4t]i Septeniber. Carried the fort at Aligarh. 
12th ,, Battle of Dchli, and released 
blind Shah Alam. 

18th October. Lake took Agra. 

1st Nf>vemhcr. He won battle of Laswari. 

1804, Uaisod to peerage. 

17th Nov. J,)ofcated Holkar at Farrakhabad. 
13tb N(»vc;ml)(*r. Won battle of Dceg. 

24th and 2.5th December, Dccg fort taken. 

1805, Be.sicgcd Bhurtpnr; stormed it, 21st January ; 
2lHt and 22d February, lost 2910 j failed. 
(1820, 18th January, taken by Lord Oom- 
beiinero.) 

1807, 4th Novcinbor. I4ikc created Viscount. 

1808. Died. 

1803, 8th to 1.5th October, Colonel David Ouohtor- 
lony defended Dehli. 

180.3, 12th Aug. C(ui. WfdlcHlcy tor>k Ahmadnaggiir. 
23d .Soptemhor. Won Asstiyo. 

28th November. Won Argaum. 

14th Docornher. Won Gawilghar. 

ICtli October. (.!ol. ytevenson took Buihanpur. 
2l8t October. Took Asirgurh. 

1803, 30th December. Peace treaty. 

1803. Broach ceded by Sindia to E. I. Co. 

1803, 30th December. Bulandababr coded to E. I. Co. 

1806. Fort William College established by Marfpris 
Wellesley ; (abolished, 1854.) 

180C, 10th July. Colonel Gillespie suppresses Vellore 
mutiny, 

1807. Lord W. Bentinck recalled from Madras lltli 
September. 

1807j 17th September. Sir John Oradook, Oommandcr- 
in-Chief, Madras, recalled. 

1809. Mutiny of Madras officers, and at Chittuldrug of 
native regiments. 

1800, 13th Februaiy. Ajygarh surrendered. 

1809. M. Elphinstone’s embassy to K&bul. 

1809, 25th April. Treaty with Ranjit Singh, who clic<l 
July 1839. 

1809-;184G. Metcalfe, Lord Charles, Bart., arrived, 1801 
Envoy to Rnnjit Singh, Ist September 1808 ; 

treaty, 25th April 1809 

Resident at Gwalior, 1810 

„ Dchli, 1811 

„ Hyderabad, .... 1820 
Governor-Gen. 20th hinrch 1835 to 4th March 1836 
Lt. -Governor N.W. Provinces, May , . 1836 

Quitted India, 15th February . . . 1838 

Governor of Jamaica ; Govenior-Oeneral of 
Canada ; died 6tli September . . . 1840 

1811, Batavia, surrender of; Java taken. November, 

Sir George Barton rec.allcd. 

Lord Minto. Governor-General, 1807 ; recalled, 11th 

November 1811. 


Allahabad coded to the 


Cadet to Madras, 1782 

Envoy to Persia, 1799 1801 

Private secretary to Governor -General, . . 1801 

Resident at Mysore, 1803 

Envoy to I'ersia, 1808 

Second in command at Mehidpur, 2l8tDec. . 1817 
Governor of Bombay, Ist November 1827 to 
3lBt March 1831 

1782. Tipu succeeds his father. 

1788, 8tli May. Tipu descended the Ghats. 171H), 
first campaign under General Abercrombie. 1791, 
second campaign under Lor<l Cornwallis ; Pettah 
of Bangalore assaulted, 7th March 1791 ; Banga- 
lore taken, 21 st March 1792, 1702, third cam- 
paign. Gth February, lines of Seringapatam 
attacked and won, and i>oac6 declared 24th Febru- 
ai*y 1792, Tipu ceding half his territories, paying 
3 kror and 30 laklis, and Tipu surrendered two 
sons ns ho.stagcs ; they were restored 1794 ; 
again surrendered 5th May 1799, on the fall of 
Seringapatam. 

1799, 6th March. General Harris, in command of 
army, entered Mysore. 

1799, 4th May. Seringapatam stormed. 

Lieut. Lawrence led forlorn hopo of left column 
of H.M. 74th at storm of Seringapatam ; father 
of Sir Henry M., of Lord, of General A. W., and 
of G. St. P. Ijawrence ; Tipu fell. 

1783, 26th January. General Mathews ocoupies Bed- 
nore, and obtained about £801,000, but surren- 
dered to Tipu 30th April, and sent to prison in 
Mjrsoro. In 1763, Hydor took it, and obtained 
£ 12 , 000 , 000 . 

1783, 20th January. Negapatam bought from Holland. 

1783, 26th June. Bemadotte wounded in a sally of the 

Ouddalore garrison. 

1783. E. I. Co. Directors placed under Board of Control ; 
a secret Committee of Directors formed ; Tanjoro 
conquest disapproved. 

1784. Bengal Asiatic Society established. 

Founded by Sir William Jones. 

Cornwallis, Marquis of, born Slat December 1738. 

Governor-General, 12tb Sept. 1786 to 28th Oct. 1793 
Governor-General, 30th July to 5th October 1805 
Captured Bangalore, 20th March , . . 1791 

Took Hooliordrug, 18th June . . , 1791 

Besieged Seringapatam, 6th February, and 
signed a treaty with Tipu, .... 1792 
Made decennial settlement perpetual in 

Bengal, 22d March 1793 

Quitted Inriia, 28th October .... 1793 
Returned, and died at Ghtusipur, 5th October 1805 

1788. Guntur surrendered to the E. I, Co., according 
to the firman of the king of Dehli in 1765. 

1793, 22d March. Proclamation dcchring the permanent 
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1812, 2d February. Kalinjar in Bundelkhand etomed. 
1818, 4th October, Earl Moira Governor-General and 
Oommander-in-chief. . 

1818, 21at July. Act 53 Geo. iv, c. 156, B. I. Oo. a 
privilegea renewed lor 20 years ; trade to India 
thrown open ; territorial end commercial affairs to 
be kept dUtinot, and accounts rendered. 

1814. 18th August. Convention to restore to Nether- 
lands all its colonies except Cape of Good Hope and 
some 'W'est India Islands. 

1816. Debra Doon taken by the B. I. Oo. 

1814-16-16, Gurkha war. In 1814, 31st Ootote, 
Gen. Sir R. R. Gillespie fell at Kalangas 27tli 
November, second attaoK on Kalanga failed ; but 
captured lat December 1814. 20th (?) Decemlwr, 
faded attack of Jytak; peace trea^ signed 6th 
March 1816. Almora, Garhwal, and Kamaon ceded 
to British. 

1815. Bengal sepoys mutiny at Java. 

1817-1819. Third Mahratta war— 

Chiefs of Pindaris of Sindia Shahl Pindari wers 
Oheetoo, Karim Khan, and Dost Muhamma^ ^th 
18,000 horse, 1300 foot, and 16 guns. The Holkar 
Shahi, 3000 horse, 200 infantrr. and 3 guns. 
army and contingents assembled 116,464, one 296 
guns, under Marquis of Hastings in Hindustan, and 
under Sir Thomas Hislop in the Peninsula, took the 
field in 1817. 

1817, 6th November. Battle of Kirkee. 

1817, 27th November. Battle of Seetabuldee. 

1817, 21st December. Battle of Mahidpur. 

1817, 19th December. Tulasi Bai, regent, seised by 
her troops ; 20th, beheaded. 

1818, Ist January. Corygaum defended. 

1818, 20th February. Battle of Ashtee. 

1818, 3d June. Baji Rao Peshwa surrendered, and 
pensioned 8 lakhs. , « 

1817. Cholera morbus broke out in the Marmils of 
Hastings* sxmy, and destroyed one-*enth of it. 

1817. Ajmir ceded to the E. I* , , , 

1818. Kandesh annexed; Dhnrwor and Baitul coded. 

1818. Appa Sahib dethroned. , , 

1817, Dth Wember, to 13tli May 1819. Pmdarl and 

Mahratta war lasted ; 134 officers, and 8042 of 
all other ranks, killed and wounded. 

1819. Rajput states, treaties with. , , . , 

1890, 25th November. Dwarka in Okamundal taken. 

1824. Barmckpur mutiny. (1857. -A. second time. ) 

1825, 10th December to 18th Januaiy 1826. Viscount 
Oombermore ; successful siege of Bhmipur. 

1825, 15th July. Sir David Ouchterlony died at Meerut, 
age 68. 

Burma, 1768 to 1853— 

1753. Alompra occupied Ava. t, •i.j u 

1767. Alompra granted Negrois Island to British. 

1769, hlost of the settlers murdered, 

1760 , May. Alompra died, 

1824, March 5th, to January 26th, IJ^. 
war; peace treaty, 24th February 1826 ; cost 14 
kror. Second war, 7tb May 1862 to l(Hh June 
1863. 1826, Tenosserim and 
1888. Persia and Russia treaty established the Arras 

(Araxes) as the boundary Ime. 

1829, 7th December. Suttee aboUshed ; and abolished in 
the Panjab and Rajputana, 1847. _ . « « 4 *v. 

1833. Dhulip Singh born x 1843, succeeds to the Ponjab 
throne ; deposed, 1849. i 

Ifm 18th August. E. I. Co. *8 charter renewed ; m 
traders, to cease from April 1834 ; tteir British 
Indiu^ territories to remsin under 
tiU the 80th April 1854. The superlntOTdenw jnd 
eontrol in Indfc, civU and to 

a Govamor-General and Oonnoillois, with to 

leSslate for India, and his laws and 

^ tho force of Acts of Parlnment. A law com 


From hii time up to the present, the wan on the 
N. W. Frontier have been continuous. 

1835, 4th Feb. Medical College, Calcutta, establishoa. 

1836, 27th January. Begum Bumroo died at B irdb a n at 

1836^^th September. Chamber of Commerce loimed at 
Madras. 

1834-1844. Keane, Lord, an officer of the BriHih amir 
in the year 1781). . 



htod. PeTlins of all colonrs, 
atoissiblo to any offios or employment under the 


Sombi^ army, from the July 1834 to 14th Feb- 
ruary 1840. Created a Baron of the empire, De- 
cember 1839. Died 24th August 1844s 
Afghanif^tan — 

1839, 8th May. Shah Bhuja replaced on the throne. 

1839, 23d (12 ?) July. Ghasni stormed. 6th Auguet 

1839, Kabul occupied. 18th Notomber 1839, 
Kalat taken. 

1840. Dost Muhammad Khan surrenders. 1841, 3d 
November, Outbreak at K&bvd. 1841, 11th De- 
cember, British agree to eyaonate Afghanistan. 
1841, 23d December. Sir William Maonaghten 
assassinated. 1842, Cth January. British begin 
to retire. 1842, 18th January, 4600 fighting men 
and 12,000 followers totally destroyed; Dr. 
Brydon alone reached Jalalabad. 184!^ 6th April, 
Khaibar pass forced. 1842, 8th Beptembor, 
Afghans defeated at Jugdallak. 

1842, 7th April. Sale defeats Akbar Khan at Jalal- 
abad. , , 

1842, 16tb September. General Pollock reoccunies 
Kabul. 1842, 29th September, latalif token. 1842, 
17th December, British army returns to FiiOKpar 

1889. B ikkur fortress temporarily ceded to B. I. Oo. 

1843, Sind conquered. 

Viscount Gough — 

1837. Commands Mysore division, 

183^1842. Commander-in-chief in Obma. 

1840, 6th July. Ohusan captured, 

1841, 26th May. Canton taken. 

1841, lit October. Ohusan recaptured. 

1841, lit October. Ohin-hae captured. 

1841, 13th October. Nlng-po captured. 

1842, 18th May. Oha-poo captured. 

Shang-hai captured. 

1842, 21st July. Ohln-kiang-fu captured. 

1842, 17th August. Peace. 

1843. Oommander-in-ohiof in India. . , 

1843, 29th December. Defeated Mahratta# at Maha- 

r^pur. 

1846^6. Blkh campaign. 

1846, 18th December. Moodkeo. 

1846, 21st December. Firosshah. 

1846, 28tb January. AliwaL 
1846, lOtb February. Sobraon. 

1848, 21at November. Ramnagar. 

1848, 8d December. Sadoolapur. 

1849, 13th January. Ohillianwalla. 

1849, 21st February. Gujerat. j 

1849, 24th March. Sikh army surrmadered at Bawal 

1846^! at Moodkeo, Firosshah, Allwal, Md Bob* 
raon. 6263 of all ranks kUled, wounded, and 

18^9, at Ramnagar, Sadoolapur, ObillUnwalla, 
Multan, and Gujerat, 10.788 killed, wounded, 
and missing. 

1867. Lawrence, Sir Heniy— 

Political agent, Afghanistan, . 

Resident at Ajmir, . 

Resident at Oudh, . . • 

Defeated at Chinhnt. 30th June 
Died from wound, 4th J uly . 

1830*1881. Lawrence, John, Lord- 
Arrived in India, . . ♦ 

Chief commissioner, Panjab, . 

K.O.B. in ... • 

O.O.B. In ... • 

Baronet, . 




. 1880 
. 1853 
. 1866 
. 1867 
. 1858 
. 1869 
1864.1809 

1841. Lieutonant-Coloncl Sir R ^wardet, ^ Jan- 
nary 1820 ; arrived in India Jw'W 
iugated the valley of Bunnu, 1848; defeated Mulraj, 
May 1848. 


Raised to the peerage. . 
Governor-General and Viceroy, 


1842 

1853 

1807 

1867 

1867 
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184A Janaarv. Imamghar in the Indian desert taken 
by Sir Charles Napier. 

1843, 17th February. Meeanee won by do. 

1843, 24th March. Dubba won by do. 

1844, 6th May. Lord Ellenliorougli, Governor-General 
of Indian dismissed their service by the Court of 
Directors. 

1846. Balasore sold by the Dutch. 

1M8, Sd December. Sadullahpur battle. 

1848, January, to 1856. Dalhousie, tenth Earl and 
first Marquis, Governor-General of India, arrived 
14th January 1848 ; 2d Panjab war on the 29th 
March 1849; annexed the Punjab, created Marquis, 
1849; annexed Sstara, 1849; annexed Pegu, 20th 
December 1852; annexed Nagpore, February 1855 ; 
annexed Oudh, 7th February 18.56 ; annexed Tan- 
jorc nnd Karimtio, 1856 ; hift India, 6th March 1856. 

1851. Railways begun in India. 

1851, December. Telegraph lines 0 ]>ened. 

1854, 24th March. Electric telegraph opened in India. 

1854, 22d April. All real and personal property of 
Honourablo East India Company vestetl in the 
Crown (which becomes liable for all claims, debts, 
contracts, etc.) since 1793, but is man.nged by the 
company. Dividend is 10.^ per cent., and may bo 
i*edecmed any time after April 1784. Company 
stock is £6,000,000. Law of residence, and right 
to employment, etc., 3 an<l 4 W. iv. c, 85, ss. 87. — 
No native of the said territories, nor any natural- 
bom subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall by 
reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them, be disabled from holdiftg any 
place, office, or employment under the said company. 

1855. Civil service thrown oi>cn to competition. 

1857. Mutiny nnd rebellion. 

1857, July. Nana Riio defeated at Bithur, and his 
palace burned. 

1857, 15th duly. Massacre at Oawui)ur. 

1857. 2d July to 10th October. Agra besieged by Nemuch 
mutineers. 

1857, 25th September. Sir Henry* Havelock, Baronet, 
relieved Lucknow ; created a baronet 26111 Novem- 
ber 1857 ; died 24th November 1857. 

1858. Jhansi annexed by E. I. Co. 

1858. Andaman Islands a penal settlement. 

1858, 1st November. At a grand darbar held at Allah- 
abad, was sent forth tlio royal proclamation, which 
announced that Queen Victoria had as.sumed the 
governinciit of India, .an<l thus closed the E. I. Co.’s 
career. 

1859, 1st Nov. Dwarka recovered from the Waghirs. 

1860, .Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, Governor of 
Madras, recalled. 

1877, 1st January, Queon Victoria was proclaimed Em 
press of India at a darbar of unparalleled magnifi- 
cence, held on the historic ‘ridge’ overlooking the 
ancient Mughal capital, Dehli ; Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of 
India. 

From the date of that small factory p^ant in 
1G13 at Surat, the English East India Company 
grew, in India, up to the year 1857. In that 
interval they decided the fate of kings, emperors, 
and rajas, and had drawn under their direct rule 
150,000,000 of people, with 70,000,000 more under 
allied sovereigns. Their dominion was at length 
in 1858 absorbed under the administration of the 
British Crown, consequent on a great revolt of 
the native sepoy army of Bengal, during which 
the predatory races of the north, and the dissatis- 
fied amongst the nobles, took the opportunity to 
plunder and strive for independence, and during 
their efforts much innocent blood was shed, and 
many horrors enacted. In the century of their 
rule, however, amongst the servants of the com- 
pany, there bod been many great statesmen, 
many eminent commanders, and many learned 
men. For one hundred years large parts of India 
had been under their sway'. During their rule 
they put down predatory warfare everywhere. 


They established security of person and property 
from governmental aggression. 

They introduced civil and religious liberty, 
instituted colleges, schools, museums, and poly- 
technic institutions for the introduction of a.pure 
and rational philosophy, and the dissemination 
of knowledge. 

They instructed the young in a knowledge of the 
medical science of the West. 

The English language was made known to 
them. They formed and introduced the Hindu- 
stani language as a lingua franca. Molesworth’s 
Mahratta Dictionary, and the works translated 
and published by Colonel Jervis and others, 
Morris’ Tehigu Dictionary, Campbell’s Telugn 
Dictionary, Gilchrist’s Hindustani Dictionary and 
Grammar, Shakespere’s Hindustani Dictionary, 
have been published ; Richardson’s Burmese 
Dictionary, Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary, and 
work.s on botany, natural history, medicine, and 
physical science. 

They esLiblished printing and newspapers, and 
gave the freedom of the press. 

They translated into many languages — the Bible, 
a book of pure morals. 

They abolished mutilation and sanguinary 
punishments. 

They abolished slavery in most parts of India. 

They aboli.sbed sati, human sacrifices, iin<l 
infanticide. 

They put down tlinggi .and its kindred iniquities. 

They placed the reinotest parts of India in com- 
munication with the whole civilised world. 

They aboli.shed transit duties. 

TIk'V formed ro.ads and bridges on a scale un- 
know'ii to India umlcr any previous government. 

Tiu*y gave, India the benefits of steam comiuuui- 
cation on its .shores and rivers, and of railroads. 

Th(iy introduced agricultural and horticultural 
societies for the improvement of cultivation and 
produce. 

They established commercial chambers and 
banks, and displaced the innumerable coins of its 
former rulers by a new coinage. 

They formed great dams on wide rivers, and 
excavated great eanals for irrigation and traffic. 

TIjc English Ea.st India Company began ns 
peaceable mercliante, but, as is the custom of the 
East in all countnes without police, they retained 
armed gu.ar<l.s over their factories, which led on 
the one hand to defensive and aggressive acts, and, 
on the other, tempted needy soldiers of fortune to 
try to plunder tiiem or to seek their aid, — acts 
which led tliem by degrees to the acquisition of 
their vast territorial possessions. 

They formed a great and cheap army, about 
300,000 strong, from amongst the conquered races, 
and with them they made conquests in India, in 
China, in Sind, in the Panjab, in Afghanistan, in 
Aden, in Burma, in Assam, in Arakan, and Ten- 
asseriin, and twice took Egypt 

They formed a powerful navy, which gave to 
the Government a great influence over the lawless 
tribes that fringe the coasts of the Red and the 
Persian Gulf, and the east coast of Africa. Tlaeir 
work was partly war, partly political, and partly 
scientific, and they did thoroughly and well what- 
ever fell to them to perform. 

Their Courts of Sadr and Foujdari Adalat, their 
Supreme Courts of Judicature, with Judges and 
Session Judges throughout the land, administered 
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to eAoh Mce their own lows, and a great body of 
u^Utratea, imd Courts of Small Causes, furnished 
the people with the moans of obtaining Justice, 
and gave the Goyemment the means of repressing 
crime, with the blessing of internal peace ana 
progressiye civilisation. 

The service of the state was opened to every 
Indian race, It having been provided by Acte 8 
and 4 W. iv. c. 86, p. 87, ‘ That no native of the 
said territories, nor any natural- bom subject of 
His Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only 
of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or 
anv of them, bo disabled from holding any pl^, 
omoe, or employment under the said company.* 

EAST INDIAN is a term which has been 
adopted by all elaases in India, to distinguish the 
descendants of Europeans and native mothers. 
Eurasian and Indo- Briton were for a short time 
ill use, but have ceased to be employed ; and other 
names, such as Half-caste, Chatikar, and Ch'-chi 
by the Hindus and Mahomedans of IndiiL are 
derogatory desianations. Chatikar is from Chitta, 
trouaers, and Kar, a person who uses them. Tbe 
Mahomedans equally wear trousers, but concealed 
bv their long outer gowns. The East Indians ore 
also known as Farangi, a person of Europe, 
similarly as Hyderabadi, Bengali, and Hindustani 
are employed for natives of Hyderabad, Bengal, 
or Hindustan. The humbler East Indians, if asked 
their race, reply that they arc Wallandcz or 
Oollanday, which is a modification of Hollandais, 
the name having been brought down through the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries from tlie 
Dutch, who were amongst the first who trafHcked 
with the East. East Indians have, in India, all 
the rights and privileges of Europeans, and might 
advantageously be so styled. They are of French, 
Dutch, Danish, Spanish, Portuguese, and British 
descent ; but many of those who claim a Portuguese 
origin — Xaviers, Do Castcllos, etc. — are merely 
descendants of converts to Christianity or of house- 
hold slaves of Portuguese ofheers. East Indians 
are chiefly employed as clerks in public ofiioes in 
all the subordinate civil departments of the British 
Indian Govemment. 

East Indian is a commercial term applied to 
distinguish many vegetable products of that region 
from others of similar character of other countries. 
East Indian arrowroot, bird-pepper, copal, ebony, 
galls, gum, indigo, myrrh, screw tree, tocamahaco. 

EAST INDI^. lliis TOOgraphical tennis used 
to distinguish the tropicsT countries in the eastern 
ports of the world, m>m the West Indies, com- 
posed of the islands lying in the tropics b^ween 
North and South America. The term is used hf 
the British, the Dutch, French, Portuguese, and 
Spaniards, to indicate their respecUve territorial 
possessions in the East The West Indies belong 
principally to Great Britain, but to possess the 
East Indies has been sn object of mbiUon to 
western races from prior to historic times. The 
tot great inroad of strangers into what is now 
Britirii India, was that of the Eastern Aryans, 
about 8000 to 1600 yean before Christ, who now 
fmn the brahmanical tribes of British India, 

— inteUectnai men, but without territorial posses- 
sions. Semiramis. b.c. 1200, moved with a great 
anny, and entered India from the N.W., but was 
defeated and driven back with great slaughter. 
Alexander of Kacedon approach^ India from a 
similar N.W. route, but he stopped short in the 
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Panjab^ moved southwards along the right bank 
of the nver Indus, and then crossed the Baludhisinii 
desert to Babylon, where he died. Many Sc^hio 
races, of whom, however, little is known, appear 
to have advanced in Indts to the neighbourhood 
of Giiiemt, in the early oenturies of the Christian 
era. The Arab khalifs who suocceded Mahomed. 
Mahomedans from Ghazni, from tho vicinity of 
the Oxus, and from Persia, obtained possession of 
great parte of the country now designated British 
India, the British being the present rulers over 
much of the lands which previous conquerors 
obtained. 

The Dutch East Indies^ or, as that nation calls it, 
N^erlandsoh Indie, Netherlands India, are com- 
prised in the great islands of tho Eastern Archi- 
pelago from Sumatra eastwards. They are the 
rulers or paramount power of fivo-sixtbs of the 
whole Eastern Arohipel^o. 

The Sjmnish East hulks are diicfly the Philip- 
pine Archipelago. The chief town of Manilla was 
founded in a.d. 1681, and they have continued in 
undisturbed possession ever since. 

Tho Portumtese^ who of all tlie Europeans were 
earliest in the field of conquest, now hold only 
1086 square miles in tho small settlements at Goa, 
Daman, Diu, and Macao. 

Tho French^ who in the 18th century strove for 
supremacy with the British, now hold Pondicherry, 
Mahc, Chandemogar, Karikal, and Yanaon, with 
Annam in Further India. 

^ Tho Dancs^ until early in the 19th century, had 
I smallpatches of territory at Serampur, Negapatani, 

I and ChinBuroh. There are many Bajput, Hindu, 

I and Mahomedan rulers in Britiim India. Ceylon 
is a British colony, and Burma, Siam, Acbcen, and 
I other states are under independent rulers. See 
British India ; India. 

EASTWICK, EDW^ABD B., of Bombay Army, 
Assistant Political Agent, Kattyawar, Sind, 1889- 
1842, was Professor of Hindi, Hindustani, and 
Mahrati, at Hailey bury. Author of Vocabul^ of 
the Sindi Language; — Dry Loaves from Young 
Egypt, London 1847-1862 Tmnslator of Bopp's 
Comparative Grammar, and of various stnnaard 
Hindustani and Persian works ; — Editor of the 
Autobiography of Lutfullah On the lievenuos 
of Khyrpoor ; On tlie Pedi^e of the Amirs of 
Sindh, publidied in Parliamentary Paper ; — ^trans- 
lated the Kissah-i-Sanjan, also the Zartfuh-naniah ; 
-—wrote on Alore and Rohri ; — ^translated SohillepB 
Revolt of the Netheriands : Memoir of Pir Ibra- 
him Khan ; Bagh-o-Bahar, Anwar-i-Soheili, Gulis- 
tan ; — ^Author of Handb^k of India, in four 
volumes, and of the Kaisar-namali-i-Hind, in 
three volumes folio:— was private secretaiy to 
Lord Cranboume wnen Secretary of State for 
India: was Member of Parliament for Ponrhyn 
and Falmouth, 186^1874. 

EASTWICK, Captain WILLIAM JOSEPH, 
was bom in 1808, and went to Bombay in 1827 ; 
was with the field force under General Welsh at 
Kolhapur, and in the S. Mahratta country. Ho was 
the Politioil Officer alitaehed to the army of Lord 
Keane in 1888, and aooompaniod it through Sind. 
He was enteusted with the negotiation of tho 
treaty of 1839 with the Amirs of Hyderabad, 
by whiiA the Indus was thrown one m to commercial 
enterprise, free of all imports and vexatious inter- 
ference. He held political charge of the districts 
at tho foot of the BoUm pass, constituting Uie 
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ECBATANA. 


bate of Briti^ n^iiitary operations in Afghanistan. 
He was appointed Acting Resident in Bind. In 
1847 Captain Sastwiek was elected to a seat in 
the East IndiauDirection,and in 1868 was appointed 
to tiie office of Deputy Chairman. 

EBONY, 


Tendike, Tai^ . . Bunn. 
WiA-mu, Wu-pi, Chin. 
Bbben<hout, . . Dut. 
Ebene, , . , . Fb. 

Sbenholz, . . , Geb. 

Ebenos, . . , . On. 

Hobnem, . . . Hrb. 

Tendua, Abnui» . Hind. 
Ebeso, .... It. 


EbenuBy .... Lat. 
Kayu-arang, . . Malay. 
Bbenowoederewo, . Bos. 
Kalu vere, . . Singh. 

Ebon, Sp. 

Kfika tatec, . . . Tam. 
Atcha maram, . . >» 

Atcba mann, , . Tel. 
Toomi'Chava kara, . „ 


A black wood, exceedingly hard and heavy, of 
mat durability, and susceptible of a high polish. 
It is exported from Upper Egypt, Abyssmia, Zan- 
zibar, Mad^ascar, Mauritius, Ceylon, India, and 
Jamaica. Ino ebonies of South-Eastern Asia are 
obtained from several species of Diospyros, Dal- 
bergia, and Bauhinii^ growing in the Mauritius, 
Ceylon, in several parts of the Peninsula of India, 
as Coimbatore, Malabar, Canara, the Dekhau, in 
the Circars. Ganjam, Cuttack, and Gumsur ; also 
in Assam, tne Malay Peninsula, in Penang, Siam, 
and eastwards through the Asiatic Archipelago to 
the Philippine Island. True ebony is of so deep 
a black, as to be used to personify blackness. 
But woods sold under this name have also red- 
dish, grecnisli, or yeUowish hues, and are distin- 
guished in commerce as red, green, and yellow 
ebonies, though these arc in much less esteem 
than the ebonies which ore jet black, free from 
veins, and close-grained. Mottled ebony is fur- 
nished by some species of Exeoecaiia, Nectandra, 
and Jacaranda. The jet black kinds are employed 
for ornamental furmture, cabinet and turnery 
work, for rulers, handles for doors, knives, piano- 
forte keys, philosophical, musical, and surgical 
instnunents, mosaic work and inlaying, though 
cheaper woods, dyed black, are frequentlv sub- 
stituted. It is much affected by the weather, on 
which account it is seldom used in the plank solid. 
It is mentioned in Ezekiel xxvii. 15, but in the 

E lural, when the men of Dedan are described as 
ringing horns of ivory and ebony. Herodotus 
(iii. 97) mentions ebony as part of the presents 
brought in considerable quantities to the king of 
Persia by the people of Ewiopia ; and Dioscoxides 
describes two kinds, one Ethiopian, which was 
coDfudered the better, and the other Indian, which 
was intermixed with whitish stripes and spotted. 
Diospyros ebenum, Rete, affords the most valuable 
ebony of Ceylon ; but other allied Indian species, 
as D. melanoxylon, afford excellent cabinet wood. 
D. qumsita of Cevlon affords the beautiful cala- 
mandor wood. Other Indian species, however, 
yield ebony, characterized by its extremely dark 
colour and hardness, the heart-wood (duramen) 
of the tree ; the sap-wood (alburnum) b^g white 
and not durable. 

The ebonies of the Mauritius, Ceylon, and the 
south and east of Asia are equal to those of any 
other pi^ of the world. The ebony in the south 
of the JPeninsula of India is chiefly obtained from 
Ooorg and Canara, from various species of Dios- 
pyroB, and is of a superior descriptioD, being 
pmectly black in colour. Smaller pieces are 
procured from Cuddapah, Salem, Nuggur, etc., 
out there is no steady demand, though for orna- 
mental cabinet work it is peciiliarly fine^vdoed. 


That of Ceylon, from the Diospyros ebenaster, is 
of great value. And another heart- wood, that of 
the Kadoem beriye, or bastard ebony of western 
Ceylon, also from species of Diospyros, is occasion- 
ally met with of extraordinary' beauty. The 
ebonies of the Palghat and Coimbatore districts 
are supposed to be from species of Dioiq>yros, 
ebenaster, and Bauhinia. In none of the trees is 
the entire bole black, only the heart-wood, the 
outer and white wood being the tendua of the 
Mahrattas. The ebony tree of the Malabar 
forests, Diospyros melanoxylon, is also found 
sparingly in tliose of N. Canara below the Woolwa 
Ghat, and near Meerjan inland. Ebony is procur- 
able of a very superior quality in the hill zamin- 
daries of the Northern Circars, particularly in the 
Ganjam district ; also inland from Ellore in the 
Masulipatam district. Logs of Diospyros ebenaster 
yield an ebony richly variegated with bright 
brown stripes and mottled, similar in appeanmee 
to calamander wood, which also is from species of 
Diospyros. The Karens have distmetive names for 
four different species of Tenasserim ebony trees, — 
the salt water swamp ebony, the water ebony, the 
yellow ebony, and the true ebony. Under the Bur- 
mese term yendaik, the wood oi two different trees 
is sometimes seen,— one a species of ebony, and the 
other a leguminous tree, which, according to the 
descriptions of the Karens, is a species of dalbergia, 
and the wood resembles the blackwood of Hindu- 
stan. There is an inferior kind of ebony often 
seen at Moulmein, from a species of Diospyros. 
'A similar wood at Tavoy is often denominated 
iron-wood. The Burmese ebony, known as tai, is 
found in the direction of Shooay-Geen, but is 
very scarce. 

The ebony used in China is chiefly imported 
from the Straits, but Diospyros melanoxylon and 
D. ebenus grow in the island of Hainan, Yung-peh- 
ting in Y unnan and in Kwang-sL An inferior kind 
of ebony, known os camagon in the commerce of 
China, is supposed to be a product of the D. 
tomentosa. West Indian ebony is furnished by 
Brya ebenus? A. de C., a small tree of Jamsuca. 
It takes a beautiful poli^, and is used for making 
walking-sticks, inlaying, etc. Bastard ebony of 
the Brazils is the Jacaranda mimosifolia. Elwny 
sells in England at £5 to £10 a ton. The exports 
of it from India from 1874-76 to 1879-80 ranged 
in value Rs. 8568 to Rs. 16,817.— Afat. 
Med,; Smithy Chin,; Dre, Qiheon^ WightyMaeon^ 
Tredgoldy Holtzapvfel, Faulkner^ Crawfurdj 
ThwaiteSy Voigt; Uaptain Dance; Mr, Rohde; 
Eng, Cyc, ; F, v, Mueller, 

ECBATANA lay near the Zagros mountains. 
It was also called Achmetb^ and was the chief 
city of Media. According to Herodotus, Ecbatana 
was built near the close of the 8th century B.C., 
by Dejooes, the founder, or (as other authors 
say) the restorer of the Median monarchy. But, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, orientals not only 
described it as the capital oi the first Median 
monarchy founded by Arbaces, but also as exist- 
ing prior to the era of Semiramis. That queen in 
her royal progrm arrived at Ecbatana, a dtf 
situated in a plain, and there built a ma^ftcent 
palace. Al e ximder deposited in it the treasures 
taken from Persmlis and Pasarj^a, and one oi 
the last acts of his life was a visit to Ecbatana. 
Williams (Essays, p. 9) aflirms that the ancient 
Ecbatana la the modem Isfahan, the capital of Irak 
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ECHALAT. 


EDEN. 


A|aini. But Sir William Jones and the chief French 
onentalistfi place Ecbatana at Tauris ; and Galitts, 
who has b^n followed by D^Anville and later 
geographers, at Hamadan. Media for the most 
part is high and cold ; such are the mountains to 
the east of £k)batana, the mountains near Rhagte 
and the Caspian Gates, and thenoe to Matiana 
and Armenia. It is usually now thought to be 
the modern Hamadan.-— William^ E»sayi^ pp. 
2-67 ; Strabo, xi. 18. 

ECHALAT, Khassta, is the Nerium pisddtum, 
Eoxb., the Wrightia piscidia. (?. Don. Its bark 
yields a useful fibre. Steeped in water, the fishes 
die . — Vouft 

ECHEi^EIS NAUCRATES, the Indian suck- 
ing fish. E. remora, Linn., the remora or sucking 
fish, is usually found attach^ to the shark. They 
are 6 to 12 inches long. Macgillivray says (pp. 
237-8) that £. remora caused much annoyance to 
the fishermen by carrring baits off hooks, and 
appeared always on the alert, darting out in a 
body of 20 or more from under the ship’s bottom 
when any offal was thrown overboard. 

ECHINOOARPUS DASYCARPUS. Benth, 
A timber tree of Darjiling hills. 

EOHINOPS ECHINATU8. Eoxh. Oont- 
ka-tara, Hind. Camel thistle. Very common in 
Rajwara ; camels consume it readily. Said to be 
also a native of IMysore. Dr. Hoffmeister says 
this plant occurs among the flora of the villages 
from the Errengkhal pass to Shipkie in Chinese 
Tartary. — Roxh. 

ECHITES, a genus of shrubs and trailing plants 
of the natuial order Apocynacesc. Dangerous 
lactescent plants, of no known use. 

ECHIUM GRANDIFLORUM, one of the 
Bon^nacem. E. simplex is the bugloss. 

ECITON, a genus of ants. E, rufonigrum, 
worker, length ^ut ll-24ths of an inch ; is very 
common in the Karnatio ; makes its nests in boles 
of trees, old palings, bamboo rafters, and such 
Hke. It does not care for sweets, is never seen 
on flowers, but devours dead animal matter. It 
stings ve^ severely. E. nigrum, worker, len^h 
9-24tbB of an inch, rare in Malabar, but tolerably 
common in parts of the Karnatio ; some habits as 
the last. Femtdes winged. E. rufipes, worker, 
length ll-48tha of an inch. E. minutum, worker, 
about l-6th of an inch long, is found in the 
Kamatic and in Malabar on trees. — Jerdon. 

ECLIPSE. 

Munkasif ; Hunkhasif, Ae. Ecoliui, It. 

FhisteziiiM, .... Gsr. Qrahana, . . Saksk. 

Girhan, «... Hind. 

Of Sun— Nay-kyat-hgying ; of Moon— La-kyat hgying. 

Celestial observations were made at Babylon 
B.C. 2284. The Chinese wrote of 86 eclipses, of 
which two are uncertain, but of the others there is 
no doubt, according to the missionaiy Gaubil, 
and the first mentioned by them was obeyed B.C. 
2155. Varaba-mihira, a Hindu astronomer of the 
6th century a.d., correctly described eclipra of 
the moon and of the sun. He says, ' Inan edinM of 
the moon, she enters the shadow of the earth.; in 
a solw eclipse idie obscures the sun by her shadowa 
Henoe the commencement of a lunar ecli^m does 
not take place from the west side, nor wt of a 
solar eclipse from the east.’ But ^ the^resent 

m^ie^y a snaWs enS^vouxing to 
sat up the luminary. The Hindu myths on this 


g >int vary ; but usually the Iraku or black, and 
eathu or red, snakes, two ^ants with snake 
heads who seized the ambrosia, are mentioned. 
Another myth relates that Rahu, once a chief of 
the Asivas, who, from having obtained some of the 
ambrosia, now dwells immortal in the sky, but from 
time to time darts out on the sun or moon and 
seizes them. These myths are connected with the 
myth of the vaishnsva Hindus about the churning 
of the i oilk-sea ocean. MThen the Deva and the 
Asura, with Mount Mandara as a churning rod 
pr^ped on the god Vishnu as the tortoise Kurma, 
and using the serpent Sesha as a twirling thong, 
produced the Chauda - ratna, fourteen precious 
products called gems. Of these fourteen products 
was one of which Rahu by stealth obtained a 
portion, and became immortal. Another product 
was the poison, or m >dicine, which the god Siva, 
to protect mankind, drank up. On the occurrence 
of an eclipse, luodem Hindus, to escape from the 
poison, everywhere bathe themselves. On the 
moining of the eclipse of the sun in 1868, the 
Lucknow train conveyed into Cawnpur no less 
than 27,000 passengers to bathe in the Ganges. 
The learned amongst the Hindus are perfectly 
a<^ainted with the causes of eclipses. See Ketu ; 


ECLYPTA ERECTA, Bhangra, dodak, nigand, 
bamaro ; juice used to dye hair black, also in 
elephantiasis.— PoM'e//, i. p. 859. 

EDAGAI, Edagai Kula, also Edangai, meaning 
the Left-hand race, or seekers, is, amongst the Tama 
and Teling people near Madras, a social classifi- 
cation of certain traders and artisans, who in the 
early part of the 19tii century assumed an im- 
portance demanding the care of the police. The 
sections are nine in number, viz. 

1. Pancbalft, ooropriiing five tubdivisioni, vis. Kam- 

maranu, or blaolcBmith ; Badage. or carpenter ; 
Kantagar, or brazier or ooppersmith ; KaUartiga^ 
or mason ; Akasale, or goldsmith. 

2. Berisetbi. traders. 

3. Devangaua. weavers. 

4. Oanigar, oil-makers. 

5. Gollur, accountants of treasuries. 

6. 7. Paliwan and Palawan ? two tribes of oultivatort^ 

perhaps for Palligavanu, a villager, a peasant. 

8. Bedar, an aborigiiisl race of Mysore and Oentral 

Dekhan. 

9. Madiga, a worker in leather, a tanner, a shoemaker. 

The last is generally most active in contests witii 
the Bight-hand oostes. 


EDDANGALLI or YeddangalL Malxal. A 
diy grain measure in use in Malabar, cylindrical in 
form, 2| inches high, 6^ inches in diameter, or 85 
cubic indies. It ought to contain 57,600 grains 
of kalama ndla, a kind of rice. 

EDEN, a Hebrew word signifying pleasure or 
delight, and which was made the name of several 


places remarkably fruitful in their soil. The first 
u that province which the pnmhet Amos seems to 
notice (i. when he dnri^ Syria into three 


, or the hollow 


notice fi. when he divide Syria into three 
parts, viz. Damascus, the plain of Aven, and the 
house of Eden, cdl^ Oodo-S^a, or the hollow 
Syria, because the mountains of libenus and Anti- 
libanus enclose B on both ddes, and make it to 
resemble a valley. A seoond place wheiein sevetnl 
learned men have sought for the country of Eden 
of the Scriptures is Armenia, between the souroes 
of the Tigp, the Euphrates, the Araxes, and the 
Phasis, which they suppose to be the four xivem 
spedfied by Moses (Genesis ii. 10, eto). A third 
place which some have fixed on •• the oonntiy of 
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Eden, ie Chald«a, not far from the birnks of the 
Euphrates, a country remarkable for its extreme 
fertility (Joel il 8). Chaldman tradition located 
it and its sacred tree in the-city of Eridhu, whoso 
position corresponds with the modem town of 
l^ta. Babylon has also been so named ; also 
Ceylon, with its Adam’s footmark, j)eak. and 
bridge. The Eden mentioned by Esekiel (xxvii. 
28) os a great commercial place, is supposed by 
some to be Uie modem Aden, but it presents 
no signs of ancient grandeur. Eden is also sup- 
posed to have been in High Asia, between the 
common sources of the Jmun and other mnd 
rivers, where there was abundance of the Ticus 
Indica or burr-tree, sacred to the first lord,Adinath 
or Mahadeva. Milton (Paradise Lost, book ix.) 
uses this tree to describe when Adam and Eve 
‘ Both together went 

Into the thiokest wood ; there soon they chose 
The fig tree ; not that kind for fruit renowned, 

But such as at this day, to Indians known. 

In Mftlahar or Dekhan, spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad aud long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade 
High oyerarched, and echoing walks between. 
There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing nerds. 

Those leaves 

They gathered, brocul as Amazonian large.* 

— Rajasthan, i. 28 ; Robinson's Travels, ii. 337. 

EDEN. Sir Astley Eden, a Bengal civil ser- 
vant who rose to the high offices of Chief Com- 
missioner of British Burma, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, and Member of the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India. When the ryots of 
several districts in 1860 revolted against the 
hereditary cultivation of indigo, because it had 
never repaid them, he was the first to point out that 
every tenant-proprietor in Bengal was the virtual 
owner of the soil, and ought to be allowed to sow 
it with rice, or, under contract, to cultivate indigo 
or any other crop ; but that this supposed freedom 
of contract had been overridden lor two or three 
generations by the influence and power of the 
planters, backed by the wealth of mercantile 
nouses. It remained for the Indigo Commission, 
for Sir J. P. Grant, the Lieut. -Governor, and for 
Sir Charles Wood, then Secretary of State, to refuse 
assent to all projects for comping ryots to sow 
indigo under any law making a Dream (k contract a 
criimnal offence, and to cancel a temporary enact- 
ment passed with this object As Lieut -Governor, 
the eoucation in Bengal, the jails, the roads and rail- 
roads, the finances, all received bis care. He 
displayed some of the best characteristics of a 
paternal administrator, while slowly and surely 
educating the people to do something for them- 
selves. 

EDENTATA, an order of mammals, so named 
becmise some have no teeth, and others none in 
the front of the jaws. They are divided into two 
mups, the Tardigrada or sloths, peculiar to 
America, and the Effodienta or burrowers, com- 
prising the armadilloes of 8. America, Cape, and 
New and Old World ant-eaters. Of these, the 
pangolins, of the family Manididte, of the genus 
Ifanis, occur in British India, China, Burma, Malay 
Peninsula, and Java. See Mania. 

EDESA, now called Orfa, was the Ur of the 
Chaldees whence Abraham removed to Haran. 
It is a city on the Euphrates, where Christian, 
Jewish, and Buddhist tenets were discussed. 
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Here Ephraem Syrus taught, and Syriiw translit- 
tions were made of the Greek and Christian works, 
which have preserved to us the original. — Max 
Muller, See Orfa; Sanig; Semitic Races. 

EDGEWORTHIABUXIFOLIA. Falc. Yields 
an edible fruit in Kilbul, unknown in England. 
It is the Reptonia buxifolia. A, de C, E. chry^ 
santha grows in great abundance in China. E. 
Gardner!, Mtisson^ is a beautiful sbrub with globes 
of waxy, cowslip - coloured, deliciously - scented 
flowers. This plant is allied to daphne, from the 
bark of which the Nepal paper is manufactured, 
and is similarly utilised. E. papyrifera, Mitsa, 
Jap. ; its bark is made into one of the papers of 
Japan. — Hooker, Him. Journ, i. 206; Sir J, E. 
Recd,yt. 43. 

EDIBLE BIRD NESTS are made by the Collo- 
calia breviroBtris, McClelland; C. nidifica, Gray. 
The nests are found in the caverns of the limestone 
cliffs in the Peninsulas of India, and are well 
known in the commerce of the Archipelago. In 
Java they are sold at from £600 to £683 per pikul 
of 183J lbs. avoird. See Birds’ Nests. 

EDIBLE SEA-WEED, Plocaria Candida. 
Kyouk puen, . . BORM. j Agar>iigar, . . MalaV. 

A Bca-weed abundant on the Tenasserim coast, 
and valuable for its nutritious and medicinal pro 
perties. It was brought to notice by Dr. O’Shaugh 
nessy as the edible moss of the Eastern Archi 
pelago, and referred by him to the genus Fucus. 
The fructifications, however, being in sinall 
tubercles, the Rev. Mr. Mason considered it as a 
species of Agardhs genus, Sphoerocoocus, which 
now constitutes a member of the genus l^locaria. 
It is an allied genus with the Ceylon moss (Gigar- 
tina lichenoides), first deacribea os Fucus amy- 
laceus by Dr. O’Shaughnessy, the Plocaria lichen- 
oides of Mr. Mason; also with a species found on 
the coast of Devonshire in England, PI. ooniprcssn, 
with the Corsican moss of the Mediterranean, P. 
helminthochorton, also with the Agar-agar, PI. 
tenax, but differs from the Irish moss orChondrus 
crispus. It is not of the same natural family os 
the Iceland moss, which is a lichen, the Cetraria 
islandica. The Tenasserim moss is said to be 
superior to all others, as it is wholly free from the 
bitter principle which renders other fuci so 
objectionable. 100 parts contain — sulphate and 
muriate of soda, 6*5 ; sulphate and phosphate of 
lime, 10; iron, a trace, 1*4?; vegetable jelly, 
64*6; true starch, 16*0 ; wax, a trace, 0*6?; lig- 
neous fibre, 18'0. 

For use, steep it for a few hours in cold rain- 
water, next dry by the sun’s rays, and grind to a 
fine powder; boil for 26 or 80 minutes; while 
hot, para through muslin or calico, strain and boil 
down till a drop placed on a cold surface gela- 
tinizes sufficiently. With milk and sugar, and 
flavour with lemon-juice or sherry. 

EDICTS. Asoka, the first great Buddhist 
regal convert, carved many edicts on the rocks 
at Cuttack, in Gujerat, and on the banks of 
the Upper Indus, besides engraving them on 
pillars all over the country. From these we leam 
that Asoka’s first care after his conversion was to 
send missionaries to proclaim his new faith in the 
neighbouring lands. It does not seem, however, 
tiiat they penetrated beyond Kiibnl or Balkh 
westward. The most interesting record is that 
^ntaio^ in the thirteenth edict of the rock-cut 
ioBcriptions, where * he mentions having formed 
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treaties or alliances with Ptolemy, Antiochus, 
Antigonus, Magas, and Alexander, — not treaties 
of war or peace, but for the protection or aid of 
his co-religionists in the dominions of those kings. 
Owing to the imperfections of the stone and of 
the record, it is not cas^ to make out what is 
exactly intended ; but this much is certain, that 
about the year 258 b.c. Asoka did make arrange- 
ments for religious purposes with Ptolemy Pbil- 
adelphus, Antiochus Theos, Antigonus Gonatus, 
with Magas of Cyreue, and Alexander, who could 
only be the king of Epirus and Macedonia, men- 
tioned by Justin in the same passage in which he 
relates the death of Magas. 

EDOM. The patriarch of the Edomites was 
Esau, and they dwelt on the Dead Sea, from 
which they were driven by an earthquake. They 
were a warlike, unsettled race of Arabs, whose 
property was in their cattle, their waggons, and 
what their waggons could carry. Tliey did not 
cultivate the soil, nor had they any respect ior a 
landmark. The Nabataeans were at an earlier 
time the tribe called Edomites. But they lost 
that name when they carried it to the southern 
portion of Judea, when called Idumma ; for when 
the Jews regained Idumaea, they called these 
Edomites of the desert Nebaoth or Nabataeans. 
The Nabatmans professed neutrality between 
Antigonus and rtolemy, the two contending 
powers ; but the mild temper of Ptolemy had so 
far gained their friendship, that the liaughty 
Antigonus, though he did not refuse their pledges 
of peace, secretly made up his mind to conquer 
them. Petra, the city of the Nabataeans, is in a 
narrow valley between steep overhanging rocks. 
Not more thaji two horsemen can ride abreast 
through the chasm in the rock by which it is 
entered from the east, while the other entrance 
from the west is down a hill-side too steep for a 
loaded camel. Their temples and huts were 
cut out of the live rock, and hence the city was by 
the Jews named Selah, the rock, and by the Greeks 
named Petra, from which last the country was 
sometimes ctilled Arabia Petrma. The existence of 
rock-cut viliaras or monasteries at Petra, in the 
dominions of Antiochus, and of similar excavations 
at Cyrene, go far to oonfirra and elucidate this ; 
for, though travellers have hitherto called every 
excavation a tomb, there can be no doubt that 
many of those at Petra and Cyrene and else- 
where were the abodes of living ascetics, and not 
burial-places. — Bunsen's Egypt, pp. iii. 814-431; 
Sharpe's Egyr^U i. PP- 250-51. . . , , 

EDRISI, a Nubian geographer who visited the 
court of Sid Jiai Jye Singh, the ruler of Anhalwara 
Puttun, A.D. 1094 to 1145. Edrisi states that Jve 
Singh was then a Buddliist Edrisi lived a.d. 1099- 
1186. He mentions porcelain, and the fine cotton 
fabrics of Coromandel, the pepper and cardamoms 
of Malabar, the camphor of Sumatra, nutmegs, 
the lemons of Mansura (near the old course of 
the Indus, N.E. of Hyderabad), on the Mekran 
(Indus), the asafoetida of Afghanistan, and 
oubebs, as an import of Aden. He names the 
Konkans as the country of S^, i.e. of the sag or 
teak tree, Marsden says that Edrisi is improperly 
called the Nubian geographer, that he d^wted 
his work to Roger, king of Sicily, in the imddle of 
the 12th century, and that he describes the island 
of Al-Rami ; but the particulars so nearly corre- 
spond with tliosc given by the Arabian traveller, 


as to show that the one account was borrowed 
from the other. — Marsden's Sumatra^ p, 4. 
EDUCATION. 

Erziehung, . . . Ger. I Eduoaokm, .... Sp. 
Educazione, ... It. | Terbiyat, .... Tubk. 

Education in the village schools of India is usually 
conducted in the verandali of a house, or in the 
open air. Schools for children are frequently 
held under trees in Bengal, and children wno are 
beginning to lear.>, write the letters of the 
alphabet in the dust. This is the old oriental 
custom, and is alluded to in John vili. 6, when 
Jesus stooped-down, and with his finger wrote on 
the ^ouna A general mode in India of teaching 
writing, is to write with a pencil of soapstone on 
a wooden board, or on thick pasteboara stained 
black. The writing board in Sind, called a 
furahi, is a thin board made of hard fine-grained 
wood, stained red, 1 lack, green, or yellow. The 
:n?r contains no mineral substance, and is there- 
fore easily washed off, the board being smeared 
with a thin layer of clay and^ water. When the 
pupil has become somewhat skilful in the manage- 
mect of liis pen, he lays aside the board, and uses 
a papicr-machd material called daftari. It is made 
of several sheets of writing paper pasted together, 
smeared with a composition of verdigris, and 
glossed with a moliro, which is a polishing instru- 
ment made of steel, so that it may be washed 
when dirty (Burton’s Scindo, p. 396). In the 
Peninsula of India, the ground, the writing-board, 
and the pasteboard are written upon, in the schools, 
but the ordinary material is the olay or dried 
palm-leaf, which is written on with an iron style. 
The education of the Brahmans of India in the 
vernacular of their district, has usually neon con- 
ducted along with a knowledge of Sanskrit 
Since the middle of the 19th century, many of 
them have acquired a knowledge of Englbh. The 
lower caste Hindus have restricted tlieir acquire- 
ments to the vernacular languages of their district 
Numbers of them know English ; very few 
know Sanskrit. The Mahomedans throughout 

India learn Arabic, Persian, and a small number 
know English. The Lubbai Mabomedan has 

the Koran in the Tamil tongue. Some of the 
Tamil women have been learned, one was an 
autlioress, and many of their girls are now being 
sent to school. On the 29th July 1859, the 
Bethune School for Native Girls was founded at 
Calcutta. The English East India Company 
resolved to introduce a national system of educa- 
tion in a despatch from the Board of Control 
19tli July, No. 49 of 1854. The most important 
feature in the despatch was the measure of grants- 
in-aid. It offered to all schools, already existing, or 
that might hereafter be establish^, provided they 
were found efficient, pecuniary aid to an amount 
in each case not exceeding tlie sums arising from 
local BOurocH, subiect to conditions that in no way 
interfered with tne perfectly free action of the 
managers of such schools, and only requiring that 
they should be submitted to Government inspw- 
tion, with a view to ensure the secular instruction 
therein furnished being of a satisfactory diarac^« 
It in fact throw open tne field of Indian education 
to any one who chose to cultivate it, offering on 
the part of the Government to bear half the 
expcaise. The missionaries, with few exceptions, 
received the proffeied aid, submitting without a 
dissentient voice to the conditions imposed. 
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Up to that year, 1854, during the rule in India 
of the English East India Company, only small 
and local efforts had been made by the state to 
educate the people, and eren these had languished. 
Ibe college of Fort William, established during 
the Marquis Wellesley's administration, was again 
abolished in 1868. Butin 1881, Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay cities each had a university, with 
professors, and granting degrees in arts, medi- 
cine, law, and ora engineering. In the ten years 
1872 to 1881, there had been 56,847 candidates 
for matriculation, of whom 21,182 had passed. 

In 1881 there were 79,958 institutions for 
youths, and 2590 for girls, with 2,195,614 
scholan^ of whom 12(h865 were females. At the 
B.A. examination at Calcutta University in 1888, 
for the first time in the histoiy of that body, two 
young Bengali ladies appeared as candidate and 
were deola^ to have passed. The two girl 
g^uates are named Chandramukhi Bose and 
Kadambini Bose. They were educated at the 
Bethune School in this city. The receipts in 
1881 were Rs. 1,65,91,016, and expenditure Rs. 
1,75,95,828. In 1882, during the Earl of Ripon’s 
administration, Dr. W. W. Hunter was plac^ at 
the head of a commission to investigate the posi- 
tion of the Indian Government towards the people, 
in connection with the questions of high education 
and primary education. 

During Hindu and Mahomedan supremacy, 
except in a few rare places, the education of their 
subjects was left to the benevolent efforts of 
learned men, who taught gratuitously such pupils 
as sought instruction ; and this practice is con- 
tinued to the present time. Since the arrival from 
Europe of Portuguese, Dutch, Danes, Italians, 
French, and British, their Christian missionaries 
of all sects have striven to spread education 
amonpt the people, and there are Chris^an 
schools and colleges in which the English lan- 
guage is the mecuum of iustruction, which com- 
pete successfully with tho institutions established 
oy tho Indian Government 

Education in China is very general, and is 
largely encouraged by the state, but few women 
arc educated. Children at six years of age ore 
sent to school. Tho successful competitors for the 
literary degrees of M.A., B.A., and others are 
congratulated. Papers bearing Chinese characters 
are greatly venerated. See Han-lin. 

EDWARDES, Sir HERBERT, K.C,B., K.O.S.L, 
bom January 1820, died 1868, an officer of the 
Bengal army. He served under Sir Hugli Gough 
at ^braon and Moodkee ; served under Sir Henry 
Lawrence in the Panjab in 1848 and 1849. He 
subjugated the valley of Bunnu in 1848 ; and in 
May 1848 he defeated Mulraj, aided in the settle- 
ment of Kashmir and establifthing the authority 
of Gulab Singh, and aided in the rescue of the 
British prisoners at Multan. In tho revolt and 
rebellion of 1857-58-59, he served in the Panjab 
along with Sir John (Lord) Lawrence, G^nei^a 
Nicholson, Cotton, and Chamberlain. His views 
extended to ruling India as a Christian country, 
and his purse and pen were ever rea<fy to aid m 
extending Christiamty. The Indian Council de- 
creed a monument to his memory. 

EDWARDSIA HYDASPICA, E. maderas- 
patana, and £. mollis are shrubs of the natural order 
Fabaceas. It is doubtful whether these be different 
species. The flowers of E. mollis are pretty, and is 
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supposed to be the second kind of arghawan (see 
Bauhinia variegata) mentioned by Baber (or his 
translator) as growing at Baber's tomb at KRbul. 
It grows in the Panjab and on the Suliman range, 
up to 8000 feet. Ron, Rohen, and Malan are me 
Pushtu names for £. hydaspica. — Dr. J, L, ^kewart, 

ED YE, JOHN, wrote on the Native Vessels of 
India, Ceylon, Malabar, and Coromandel coasts, 
Lond. ; also on the Timber Trees of C^lon and 
Malabar, As. Trans, i. 1-15: and a Des^p- 
tion of Seaports on the Malabar Coast, ibid, 
ii. 824. By a residence of five years in India, as 
His Majesty’s master shipwright in Ceylon, he 
had singular opportunities of becoming perfectly 
informed on the subjects of which he treats in his 
memoirs. He describes in a clear and concise 
manner the various vessdbi of the coasts of Coro- 
niandel and Ceylon. He was afterwards employed 
in the department of the surveyor of the navy. 
— J. R. As, Soc,, No. i. of 1834, pp. 1 to lA 

EED. Arab. There are five eed or religious 
festivals held annually by Mahoraedaus. The two 
principal are the Ramzan or Eed-ul-Fitr, and the 
Bakr-eed, which are farz and sunnud, i,e, com- 
manded both by God and Mahomed to be observed. 
The other three are, Maharram, Akhri-char-sham- 
bah, and Shab-i-Burat, and are only sunnud, or 
commanded by Mahomed. The Eed-ul-Fitr, or 
Ramzan-ki-Eed, is held on the first day of the 
tenth month, Shawal, on which Mahomedans put 
on new clothes, make congratulatory visits, and 
make charitable offerings, fitr or sadka. All of 
them move in procession to the Eedgab, where the 
khutbah is read. The Eed-ul-Fitr means the 
festival of breaking the fast, and follows the Lent 
of the Ramzan. The Bakr-eed is also called 
Eed-i-az'ha or Eed-ul-Kurban, the festival of sacri- 
fices, and is held on the tenth day of the month 
Zil-h^. 

EEdEE are holiday presents, given in Maho- 
medan schools at tlie several festivals by masters, 
who receive a small gift from each scholar in 
return, at tho festivals of the Kurban, Shab-i- 
Burat, and Ramzan. They are sometimes a verse 
relating to the eed (or feast), written on coloured 
or illuminated paper. The custom is followed in 
Hindu schools at the festivals of the Holi, Basant 
panchami, Dewoli, and others. 

EEDQAH, a place of festival or of prayer ; a 
building raised by Mahomedans of India, generally 
without the walls of a town, often amidst gardens. 
It is erected on a platform or a pediment three or 
four feet above the level of the ground, and on an 
eminence, consisting of a straight wall with two 
or more minarets, and having in the centre, on a 
level with the ground, three steps, which forms the 
mimbur (or pulpit), from which the khutbah (or 
sermon^ is reaa on particular occasions, or on 
particular feast days, such as tlioae of Bakr-eed 
and Ramzan-ki-Eed, which occupieB from an hour 
and a half to two hours. It is said that Mahomed, 
in addressing the congregation, stood on the 
uppermost step ; Abu B^r, his successor, on the 
second ; Omar, on the third or lowest ; but Osman, 
observing that at this rate we might descend to 
the bowels of the earth, fixed upon the middle 
as the one from which to deliver the sermon ; 
since then it has continued so. This building is 
merely intended as a siraal post for people to 
assemble at, to hear the Iwutbah read. A wunboo 
or any other post might answer the same pur|)oHe, 
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bat A brick building is usually prefeiredi as being 
moro durable, and affording indiridualB an oppor- 
tunity of banding down their names to posterity, 
by being at the expense of erecting them. It is 
by no means a sacred edifice.— iferkZ. 

EEITA-AKU. Tkl. The leaf of Elate sylves- 
tris; Eeita khaUu, the toddy; Eeita pandu, the 
fruit. 

EEK, also Eekh. Hind. Saccharum Tiolaceom. 
Sugar-cane, a sugar-cane field. Eek*hrai, also 
Ook’hraj, is the day on which sugar-cane is plated, 
and which, in Northern India, is performed with 
some rural ceremonies . — Elliot 

EELE-GYWOT-SHA, a bast of Arakan ; strips 
fire to six feet in length, composed of sereral 
layers, of which one side is smooth and compact, 
and the layers on the other side thin but cancdlar ; 
all having a considerable degree of toughness. 

EESAorlsa. Arab. Jesus. Eesa-ul-Masiha, 
Jesus the Christ. Hazrat-Eesa, the Lord Jesus. 

EESA-KHAIL, an Afghan clan whose country 
extends to within 30 miles of the province of Debra 
Ismail Khan. It is a strong and mountainous 
strip of land. The mountains of the Eesa khail 
and Khussur rise so abruptly from the Indus, that 
but for the access to this country on other sides, 
it might make successful resistance . — East India 
Papers t Cahool and J^ghanistan^ 1869, p. 22. 

EESAWIYAH or Isawiyah, a sect of Mahome- 
dans in N. Africa, who take their name as disciples 
of Sidi Mahomed-ibn-Isa, a Maghrabi. They are 
known to Europeans as the dancing darveshes, of 
whom there are a number in Cairo, almost all of 
them Maghrabi Arabs of Northern Africa. Ma- 
homed-ibn-Isa was a native of Moqinay in Morocco. 
His followers at Kairwan are guilty of fanatical 
self-torturing. A writer in the Times of 18th 
November 1881, describes a circle of musicians in 
the centre of a room, playing a slow monotonous 
tune on earthenware drums and tambourines, 
gradually increasing in cadence until most of the 
devotees commenc^ to bow their heads and shout 
a refrain, swaying to and fro in time to the music. 
Suddenly one after another threw off their clothes 
and shouted discordantly. A Tunisian soldier 
slashed his stomach with a sword ; a second forced 
a long iron prong against his side, which another 
drove in with a mallet ; and others pierced their 
cheeks with iron skewers and their shoulders with 
daggers. One crunched glass ; a sheep was killed, 
ana tom and eaten raw and bleeding. 

EESHWA. Saksk. Fmm Eesh, to be grand, 
hence Eeshwara, the glorious; Eeshwari, femi- 
nine of Eeshwara. 

EGERTON, Mb., a Bengal civil servant, who 
wrote an account of his journey through Spiti, 
London 1864. In 1877 he was appointed to ^ 
lieutw - Governor of the Paxuab, vras created in 
1876 a 0.8.1., and ^ 1878 a C.I.E. 

EGGS. 


Uovo, It. 

Otuid, ..... Lat. 
Huevo, ..... Bp. 

Matta, Tam. 

Gadda, Txl. 

Zimurta, . . . .Turk. 


JBaisa, Baida, . . ARAB. 

Matte, Tettl, Gadda, Oak. 

Ki-lwau, .... Chin. 

Ki tase, Ki-tan, „ 

(Eiifs, ..... *FR* 

Betiim, .... Hrb. 
tJnda, Hind. 

Eggs as food articles are in varied estimation in 
the Indies. Hindus have a religious objection 
to eggs, ^eir sacred books dass both fowls and 
eggs in the category of unclean things, and no 


strict Hindu will touch anything so unholy, on any 
possible pretext. With Mahomedans they are 
largely eaten, usually in the form of omelet. The 
Europeans in the East Indies adhere to the customs 
of their race. Eggs m used in worship by the 
women of the Kacnari, and in divinations by the 
Ehassva race. F o wls^ eggs are largely consumed by 
the CnineBe oourieis or postmen, who take 
nearly raw * in China they are seldom boiled and 
eaten as in Europe 

Hatching of fowls* eggs and eggs of flabed is 
largely practised by several nations. Ducks* eggs 
are artincially hatened in China in large quantiuSi, 
particularly m Chusan at Fa tee, and P*oee-tai- 
shuee and Nam- tong near Canton. 

In Chusan. every roring, thousands of ducks* eggs 
are batched by artificial neat. The establuhment 
is situated in the valley on Hie north aide of the 
city of Ting-hae. The hatching house is a kind of 
long shed, with mud walls, and thickly thatched 
with straw. Along the ends and down one side 
of the building are a number of round straw 
baskets, well plastered with mud, to prevent them 
from taking nre. In the bottom of each basket 
there is a tile placed, or rather the tile forms the 
bottom of the basket ; upon this the fire acts, — a 
small fireplace being below each basket upon 
the top of the basket there is a straw cover, which 
fits closely, and which is kept shut whilst the 
process is going on. In the centre of the shed are 
a number of largo Bhelves placed one above another, 
upon which the eggs are laid at a certain stage of 
the. process. When the eggs are brought, they 
are put into the baskets, the fire is ligh^ below 
them, and a uniform heat kept up, ranging from 
95® to 102° ; but they regulate the heat by their 
own feelinm, and it will therefore vary consider- 
ably. In four or five days after the eggs have 
been subject to this temperature, they are taken 
carefully out, one by one, to a aoor, in which a 
number of holes have been bored, nearly the sise 
of the eggs ; they are then held against these holes, 
and the Uhinamen look through them, and are able 
to tell whether they are goM or not. If good, 
they are taken back, and replaced in their former 
quarters ; if bad, they are of course excluded. In 
nine or ten days after this, that is, about fourteen 
days from the commencement, the eggs are taken 
from the bsskets, and roread out on the shelves. 
Here no fire heat is appued, but they are covered 
over with cotton ana a kind of blanket, under 
which they remain about fourteen days more, 
when the young ducks burst their shells, and the 
shed teems with life. These shelves are large, and 
capable of holding many thousands of egn ; and 
when the hatching takes place, the sight la not a 
Htilo curious. The natives who rear the young 
ducks in the surrounding country know exactly 
the day when they will ready for removal, and 
in two days after the shell is burst the whm of 
the little creatures are sold, and conv^ed to their 
new quarters. 

In the East, during the hot summer months, some 
of the pond fish sestivate in the mud, where they 
await the advent of the succeeding year*s rsins. M 
soon as the monsoon bursts, the ground becomes 
saturated, and fish are perceived dispeisinff in all 
directions. In a very few days fry are ahio dis* 
covered in every litUe piece of water, while the 
time which elapses between the oommenoement of 
the rains and tlie appearance of the little fish does 
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not seem to be sufficient if they have to be de- 
poaited by the mother, fertilized by the father, 
and hatched out in the usual course. It seems 
probable that the eggs may have been in the mud, 
which retarded' their hatching in the same manner 
08 ice acts. 

Salt is obtained by the Government of India 
from the Sambhur salt lake in Kajputana, which 
overflows during the rains, and when the waters 
sub^e, a deep incrustation of salt is deposited 
on its shoies for several miles around. In 
the water of the lake is a peculiar form of 
Crustacea, said to be Artemia salina. These are 
about h^ an inch in length, are provided with 
numerous feet, while between the body and tail 
^ere exists a small sac full of eggs. These vary 
ill colour from a pale fawn to a brilliant crimson ; 
and as the brine approaches saturation they die 
off, but before dying they deposit their eggs, 
which are carried by the water to the edge of the 
lake, where immense layers, upwards of an inch in 
thickness, are found. These layers of eggs are 
subjected to the intense heat of the hot season, 
and are hatched at the commencement of the 
annual rains. — F. Day. 

EGG-SHELL CHINA, a manufacture in Japan, 
in the provinces of Fozen and Setsuma. 

EGRET, the common name of several species of 
the Gultirostres tribe and family ArdeidsB of 
birds, — Herodias alba, H, egrettoides, H. garzetta, 
Demi-egrettaasha, Buphus coromandu8,andothei’8. 
In Australia, what, m India, are called white 
paddy-birds, and in Britain are the much-prized 
egrets, have come to be denominated cranes ; and 
tlio real crane of that country is known as the 
native companion. See Birds. 

^ EGYPT, in the highway from Europe to the 
East, is ruled by the Khedive, a hereditary viceroy 
under the emperor of Turkey. The lCj?yptian 
dominions are equal in extent to Russia in Europe ; 
its population, millions. But Egypt proper, 
the Balad-ul-Misr (the Misraiiu of the Bible), 
though 660 miles in length, is, as distinguished 
from the surrounding deserts, the narrowest 
country in the world. The area of its cultivable 
tract, which has remained unaltered since the 
remotest antiquity, is about 11,842 square miles, 
the Delta measuring about 6850 square miles ; 
and the Egyptian valley of the Nile and the 
Tagum, 4992 square miles. The Nubian portion 
of the valley of the Nile, 930 miles in length, docs 
not exceed 1050 ^uare miles of cultivable area. 
Lower and Upper Egypt are arranged into seven 
provinces (Mudiriyeh), the Fayum forming a 
division by itself. The seaports on the lied Sea 
are under a Governor-General. Khartum and the 
Soudan hav6 sometimes had one or two separate 
Govemors-General, and Gordon Pasha for a few 
years ruled in the Soudan. The total amount 
of land under cultivation, roughly speaking, is 
6,000,000 feddans, the feddan being equal to 
three-quarters of an acre. Of these, 1,000,000, 
or one-fifth, belong to the Khedive; one-tenth, 
or 600,000 feddans, are held by other large 
landed proprietors; while the remaining seven- 
toths are m the hands of the fellaheen, — these 
latter being subjwted to taxation varying in 
mount from thirty to seventy shillings per 
mdan. Egypt has been much resorted to by 
Asiatics and Europeans from the most ancient 
times, but it is only since the middle of the 19th 


century that its more ancient history has been 
traced. The skulls of the mummies prove that 
Egypt has been peopled with a variety of tribes ; 
and physiologists have divided them into three 
classes, — first, the Egyptian proper, whose skull is 
shaped like the h^s of the ancient Theban 
statues and the modem Nubians ; second, a Iraoe 
of men more like the Europeans, and these mam- 
mies become more common as we approach the 
Delta ; third, is an Arab race, and is liice the heads 
of the labourers in the pictures. 

I Egyptian chronology now runs back to B. c. 6004 
according to Marietta, and to B.C. 8892 according 
i to Lepsius ; and the earliest monuments wliim 
belong to the close of the third dynasty are there- 
I fore more than 6000 years old by one calculation, 
and more than 5000 by the other. The ancient 
Egyptians excelled in making glass, linen, and in 
dyeing, and they had a knowledge of metallurgy. 
In the 19th century a.d., Count de Lesseps suo- 
cessfuUy completed a canal from the Red Sea to 
the Mediterranean. 

Three times during the lOtti century the British 
have invaded Egypt, but since Cauibyses, son of 
Gyrus, king of the Medea, led his hordes of 
Persians and Phoenicians against the last of the 
Pharaohs, and reduced him to the position of a 
Persian satrap, Egypt has been subject to alien 
races. The first invasion of which we have exact 
details, and the most successful with the least 
materials, was that of Amru, general of the Khalif 
Omar, 689 a.d., which won Egypt from the Greek 
empire for the Mahomedans. Amru entered 
^rom Syria in the month of December with 
4000 men. The reduction of Pelusium fortress, 
close to the present Port Said, took him a month. 
He then marched straight upon Mempliis, but 
was kept for seven months before Babylon, near 
the modern Cairo, notwithstanding that the 
nation rose in his favour, detesting its Greek 
rulers. But when, at length, in August, partly 
through treachery, Babylon surrendered, the 
country was practically won. The Greeks, though 
defeat^ in a pitched biittle, after twenty days* 
fighting, made good their retreat to Alexandria. 
Alexandria held out for fourteen mouths, and 
only in December 641 the garrison finally 
abandoned Egypt to the Mahomedans. Many 
efforts for its recovery were made by Christians, 
the most strenuous and most disastrous being that 
under Louis ix. in 1250. He arrived at Damietta 
on 6th June with 700 knights, out of 2000 with 
whom he had started from Cyprus, representing 
probably a force of some 7000 men. The next 
day he defeated the Saracens, and took possession 
of the town. Here he wasted his time till tlie 
6th of December, when he advanced to Mansurah, 
where he stayed two months more. On the 6th 
of February ne attacked the enemy, now strongly 
reinforced, was hopelessly defeated, and taken 
prisoner with his whole army, being only ran- 
somed by the surrender of Alexandria, and the 
total evacuation of Egypt. 

Napoleon Bonaparte reached Alexandria with 
some 80,000 men on the Ist of July 1798. Next 
day he was in possession of the town. On the 
18th he fought a bloody battle at Ramanieh with 
the Mameluks. On tlic 21st he became master 
of the country by the total defeat of Murad Bey, 
with 6000 horsemen and 20,000 foot, in the battle 
of tho Pyramids. On the 23d lie entered Cairo. 
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AVlieii Ndsou arrived on 1st August at Alexandria, 
notwithstanding his total destruction of the French 
fleet in Abonkir Bay, he could not shako the 
position of Napoleon, now Arraly planted in 
posse^n of the country. A year afterwards, 
notwithstanding his loss at Acre, on the 11th of 
July, Napoleon totally defeated the Turks at 
Abonkir, Repeated British bombardments of 
Alexandria had no effect, and on the 2d of March 
1801, Aberoromby, with 17,000 men, cast anchor 
in Abonkir Bay. On the 6th he effected a landing, 
and on the 2l8t he won the battle of Alexandria 
against 27,000 French, and lost his own life. 
Rosetta was taken, but the British troops hesitated 
to advance for two months. At length, in May, 
when some paltry reinforcements had arrived, 
they moved onwards, and again defeated the 
enemy, and took Ramanieh on the 7th, and Cairo 
capitulated on the 20th. 

Meanwhile General Baird had started from Bom- 
bay in the end of December 1800, but only arrived 
at Kossir, on the coast of Upper Egypt, on the 
8th of June. In nine days, with a force of GlOO 
British and native troops, he traversed 140 miles 
of desert to the Nile, and reached Cairo on 10th 
August with hardly any loss. The united force 
then marched down on Alexandria, and on 3 1st 
August Menou capitulated, and the whole French 
army evacuated Egypt 

The next British expedition to Egypt was in 
1807. The Turks had declared war, and in March 
a force of 5000 j men was despatched under 
General Fraser to Egypt. They arrived off 
Alexandria on the 15th, landed on the 18th, and 
took it on the 2l8t On the 22d a fruitless 
attempt with a small force was made on Rosetta. 
Next month, General Stewart besieged Rosetta 
for thirteen days, and on 22d Ajiril ho fought his 
way back to Alexandria, with a loss of 1000 out 
of 2500. On 22d September Alexandria was 
surrendered to the Turks, and Egypt evacuated. 
As on this occasion the Mameluks and the country 
were in our favour, the failure can only be 
attributed to the want of vigour in the attack. 

In 1882 the British for the third time invaded 
Egypt. Their army disembarked at Alexandria, 
and occupied the lino of the Suez Canal, and a 
contingent of British and Native Indian soldiera 
from the armies of India embarked at Bombay for 
Suez, and Ismailia and Alexandria were the head- 
quarters. The Egyptian army was checked by 
General Wolseley at Kassassin ; utterly defeated, 
on the 13th September 1882, at Tebul-Kabir; 
Cairo was occupied by the British and Indian 
troops on the 14th, and Egypt won. The army 
and leading civilians had combined against the 
Khedive, because all posts of value were being 
given to foreigners. The numbers were— Ger- 
mans, 41, with salaries amounting (monthly) to 
£E1248; Americans, 8, £E508; Englishmen, 174, 
£E6768; other British subjects, 94, £E1208; 
Austrians, 101, £E2369; Belgians, 12, £E352; 
Dane,l, £E96; Spaniards, 12, £E252; French, 
526, £E9812 ; Greeks, 115, £E1469 ; Dutch, 9, 
£E840 ; Italians, 348, £E0011 ; Norwegians, 2, 
£E106; Roumanians, 3, £E34; Russians, 5, £E341; 
Swede, 1, £E96 ; Swiss, 14. £E210 ; European 
policemen, 59, £E368;— total, 1325 persons, with 
monthly salaries amounting in the aggregate to 
£E31,588. This list comprises boto the adminis- 
trations which exist in virtue of special conventions, 


such as the Public Debt Department, Domains, 
Daira, Sanleh, and international courts, and 
the State Administrations properly so 
The latter employ 970 foreigners. Altogether, 
8,114,241 piastres per month, equal to 1^73,704 
a year, were spent in salaries to foreimi officials, 
or £264,000 a year, df the Domains, Dairas, am 
international courts ore excluded. 

The population of Egypt proper is 5,250,000, 
or about 4G3 to the square mile. The total popa* 
lation under the sway of the Khedive is between 
16 and 17 millions. 

Fellaheen (peasants) form the bulk of the popu- 
lation of Egypt proper. They are Mahomeoans. 

Copts amount to about 300,000. They are 
mostly dwellers in towns. They profess Christiaoity. 

Turks in Egypt form an aristocracy. They 
number barely 100,000 souls, and are supposed to 
be diminishing. 

la 1881-2, Egypt sent to India merchandise 
to the value of Ks. 4,81,964, and took Rs. 
.1,68,42,881 of Indian produce^ The E. coast of 
Africa sent to the value of Rs. 30,51,623, and 
received Rs. 23,54,896 of Indian produce, and 
Rs. 22,95,396 of re-exported foreign gooda 

EGYPTIAN BEAN, a name sometimes given to 
the bea»' fruits of Nelumbium speoiosum, WiUd»^ 
from the notion that they were the beans which 
the disciples of Pythagoras wore forbidden to eat. 

EUR AM or Ihram, Akab., meaning anv sacred 
or holy thing or place. It is applied in Egypt to 
the peculiar dress worn bv pilgrims during the 
performance of the required ceremonies in Mecca, 
and until the completion of the pilgrimage. It 
consists of two pieces of cotton or linen or woollen 
cloth without seam or ornament, one of which is 
wrapped round the loins, and the other thrown 
over the shoulders. The instep and heel of each 
foot and the head must be bare ; but umbrellas 
arc now used by many of tho pilgrims. 

EHRETIA, a gcuus of shrubs of the natural 
order Boraginacese. E. aspera and E. buxifolia, 
small trees of the south of India ; E. iutemodia, a 
tree of tho Mauritius; E. Imvis and £. serrata, 
trees all over India ; E. arenaria, is one of 

the sand-binding plants of the Indian coasts ; £. 
Wallichiana, IL f. et Th,^ grows in the Darjiling 
hills. The root of E. buxifolia (Kuruvingi vayr, 
Tam., Pale ke jar, Hind.) is given in decoction aa 
an alterative in syphilitic cachexia, and its fruit 
is eaten. Wight gives Ebretia aspera, cuneata, 
l«evi8, ovalifolia, umbellata, viminea, Wightiana. 

EHRETIA ARENARIA, Gnjj/zU, found between 
12" and 28° N. lat. ; binds together loose sand in 
a minor degree. It may be the same as Ehretla 
X) cuneata? Icon. iv. t. 1385, which 

grows on sandbanks in the beds of ail our rivers. 
— Cleghorn, See Sand-binding Plants. 

EHRETIA ASPERA. Roxb. A small tree of 
the Pan jab plains, Siwalik Hills, and Salt Range. 
In times of dearth, its bark is said to be ground, 
mixed with flour, and eaten. Its wood is valoea 
for its hardness. — J. L, Stewart. 

EHRETIA BUXIFOLIA. R. Cordiaretiiaa, FoU 

Heen'tambala. . BivoH. \ HtU pbioika, . . TtL, 
Kuru-vinri, . . . Tam, ToUa juvi, ... „ 

ybsor-pallAm marain, „ | Bftpana-buvi ? . . „ 

A shrub of tlie Peninsula of India, andabondani 
in tlie hot, drier parts of Ceylon. Fruit eaten 
by the poor ; some part of the plant taken inter- 
nally in a cachectic state of the body.— 
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XHHETIA UBYIS. E. BeurremlmriBfO.Don. 

Fed* puliin^rft, CntCABS. | Seregadt, .... Til. 
Pal-dantam, God., Tel. | 

A pretty Ifgrm tree, common in the drier pmrte 
of Ceylon, and in the Peninsula of India ; is a 
native of the Ciroar mountains; grows In Bin- 


small wood, whidii in the Ciroan is usM by the 
hill people tor man^^urposes ; might be used in 
tumeiy.— Ainirbe ; ; Cleghom ; Beddome, 

EHrarriA ovalifolia. tf. /. 

Gundun, • . • Mahb. | Naraga maram, . . Tam. 

In the Coimbatore district, a common but 
generally small tree, and found about towns on 
&e Bombay side, never in forests. The wood is 
said to bo of no account. — Wight / Gibson. 

EHRETIA SERRATA. Roxh. 

E. nyrifolia, D. Don. I Nulahima, . . . Nep. 
RaU aja, .... Beno. | Punra, . . . Pushtu. 

A small tree growing in Bengal, Chittagong, 
the Khassya mountains, Nepal, Bhutan, Kamaon, 
and the Dehra Doon. It furnishes a tough, light 
wood, easily worked and durable, made into sword 
handles. — Roxh. 

EILAK. Turk. The term given by the pastoral 
Daurani to their summer residence, —Kishlak, also 
Turki, being that of their winter station. 

EIMLEE, a subdivision of the Tu^ tribe 
dwelling in Husunpur, Dhubari, Dhaica, and 
Oojhari, in the zillah of Murodabad ; many of 
tliese are Mahomedans. — Elliot. 

EIN-SHE-MEN. Burm. Lord of the Eastern 
House ; the distinctive appellation of the declared 
heir to the Burmese throne. 

EIN WIN. Burm. A tree of Moulmein, used 
for all ordinary pTirposes of building . — Cal Cat. 

E-JIN or Ee-gin of Malacca, a grain from, 
seemingly, one of the Leguminosm. In 100 parts, 
— ^moisture, 12*60; nitrogenous matter, 23*06; 
Starchy matter, 59*40 ; fatty or oily matter, 0*89 ; 
mineral constituents (ash), 4*05. 

EJOO or Eju, also Gomuti, a strong black 
horsehair-looking fibre obtained from the Arenga 
saccharifera tree. This fibre is much esteemed 
for making rope, especially cables, for which 
purpose it is peculiarly adapted, from not being 
liable to injury if stowed away below when wet 
with salt water. 

EK. Hind.,Pers. One. It enters into many 
compound words, as Eka, Saksk., chief. Ek- 
atasha, also Ek-bara, in distillation, tbo spirit 
once passed over. When re-distilled it is called Do- 
ataaha or Do-bara, double-distilled ; Sih-atosha, or 
thrice distilled. 

Ekach*hatra, also ChTiatrapati, a vaulted hori- 
Eontal um^brella, always reserved exclusively for 
roy^ty. It is the source of the word Satrap. 

Ek-fardi, also Ek-fasli, land yielding ono crop 
annually. 

Ekhs^ha, a one -wheel well A domala or 
dohartba well has two wheels. 

Ekha or Takha, a slight carriage drawn by one 
horse. 

Eksuti, coarse, thin, ringle-thread cotton doth. 

Eka-chakra, the modem Arrah. The Pandavas 
dwelt in it for a short time during their exile. 

Eka-danta or Eka-danshtra, from Eka, one. 
and Danta, a tooth, a name of the Hindu god 
Ganeah. 

Eka-dashi, litenUly one and ten, the 11th 


day of the moon^s increase or decrease# It is 
one of the Hindu fast days, or B^t 

Eka-dasi vrata, fasting on the 11th lunation. 

EKALBIR. Hind. Datucus cannabinus. Its 
root is a <^e8tuff ; also Yerbaacum thapaus. 

EEAMkA or Ekamra Kanani^ a forest in Orissa 
(Utkala), which Vras the favourite resort of Siva, 
and became the great seat of his worship, at the 
city of Bhuvaneswara. — Dowson, 

EfiXINGA, a celebrated Saiva temple in the 
defiles of the Vindhya. The most antique temples 
are to be seen in such spots, within the aark 
gorge of the mountain, or on its rugged summit, 
in the depths of the forest, and at the sources of 
streams, where sites of seclusion, beauty, and 
sublimity alternately exalt the mind's devotion. 
In these regions the image of creative power 
appears to have been the earliest, and at one time 
tne sole object of adoration, whose symbols, the 
serpent-wreathed phallus dingam) and its com- 
panion the bull, were hela sacred even by the 
children of the forest. In these silent retreats 
Mahadeva long continued to rule triumphant. 
The temple of Eklinga, situated in one of the 
narrow defiles leading to the capital, is an immense 
structure, though more sumptuous than elegant. 
It is built entirely of white marble, most elabo- 
rately carved and embellished. The brazen bull, 
placed under his own dome, facing the sanctuary 
of the phallus, is nearly of the natural size, in a 
recumbcjit posture. It is cast (hollow), of good 
shape, highly polished and without flaw, except 
where the hammer of the Maliomodan had opened 
A passage in the hollow flank in search of treasure. 

I Amongst the many temples where the brazen calf 
I forms part of the establishment of Bal-Cesar, there 
I is one sacred to Nanda alone, at Naen, in the 
I valley. This lordly bull has his shrine attended 
as devoutly as was that of Apis at Memphis, nor 
will Eklinga yield to his brother Serapis. The 
changes of position of the Apis at Naen are received 
as indications of tine fruitfulness of the seasons, 
though it is not apparent how such are contrived. 
The physiological worship of the god Siva, with 
his emblem the lingom, priapus, or phallus, and 
his vaban, the bull Nandi or Basava, seems to 
have entered India on its western border. But it 
is now very general, and Nandi, in stone or in 
brass, is to be seen everywhere ; perhaps half a 
million of them are in India, generally couching, 
looking to the lingam. 

EKOJI, the first of the Mahratta rulers of Tan- 
jore. He was tlic son of Shah-ji (a.p. 1644), a 
subahdar of the Kamatic under Auiangzeb, who 
gave Tanjore to Ekoji as a jagbir. The last of 
the Tanjore rulers died in 1865, and the ooontry 
was minexed to British territory. 

EKSHA MALL, a Nepal ruler, who in a.d. 
1600 divided Patao, Khatmandu, Banepa, and 
Bhatgaon between his daughter and bis three 
sons. His full name was Jaya Eksha Mall^ also 
written Jye-Kush Mull. 

EL, the Arab-Egyptian pronunciation of the 
article Al, answering to ^ the,' 

EL. Heo. The strong. Many Jewish names 
ore compounded with this name of Ck>d, as 
Daniel, Ezekiel, Gamaliel, Uriel, Eliun, the 
highest Several nations, in ad^tion to the 
Hebrews, used this name, in one or other mode, 
as relating to the Supreme Being. £1, lUso 
named Kronos of the Egyptians, according 



ELJEAQNACEJ;. 

to the doctrine of Byblns, was the eon of 
heaven and earth. He conspired against his 
father Oumnos. El is the root of Elohim. Bethel 
of Genesis xxviii. 19 is a compound word, — 
Baith-El, the house of El, meaning God^s house. 
El of the Greeks (Y1 in Hebrew and Phoenician), 
i.e, God, the strong; whence comes Elohim, 
literally, the gods, and the Gweco - PhoeniciaD 
Bmtylia, or sacred stones supposed to have fallen 
down from heaven, perhaps aerolites, which were 
honoured and held sacred on account of the divine 

E ower suppos^ to be inherent in them. Jacob, as 
0 rose from his dream, exclaiming (ver. 17), ‘ How 
holy is this place ; this is none other but toe house 
of God (Baith-£l). . , . And Jacob . , . took the 
stone that he had made his pillow, and set it up 
for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it, and 
called the name of the place Beth-el.^ — Bunsen^ iv. 
242-3. See Bse^lia ; Bait. 

ELJSAGNACEiE, oleasters, a small natural 
order of plants, consisting of trees or shrubs whose 
leaves are either opposite or alternate. Several 
species of the genus Elceagnus occur in the south 
and cost of Asia. Thuuberg enumerates eight in 
J apan. E-pamflonis, valuableas a hedge plant, 

grows from the Himalaya to Oliina. E. hortensis 
and E. orientalis bear a brown fruit about the size 
of nn olive, which is brought to market in Persia 
under the name of Zinzeyed ; in quality it is like 
a jujube. The red drupes of E. couferta, the largo 
olive-shaped ones of E. arborea, and the pwe 
orange-coloured ones of E. triflora, are ea^en in India. 
The ripe berries of E. angustifolius are eaten in 
Kashmir, as also are those of E. dulcis, E. hortensis, 
and E. orienlalis. E. Moorcroftii has ornamental 
flowers. The wood of E. couferta is the winter 
fuel of the people of Iskarclo ; and the honey 
gathered by l>eos from the sweet flowers of E. 
orientalis is much esteemed. E. latifolia, Xinn., 
is very common in Ceylon up to 5000 feet. It is 
very variable, and is the E. arborea, couferta, 
and parvifolia, Roxburgh^ and the fernimnea, 
Kologa, Tliwaitesii, and Wallichiana of Schlegel. 
— Mueller; Stewart; Roxb. ; Wif/ht; Hooker; Thw, 
ELiEAGNUS ORIENTALIS. 

Sait jit, Sanjtid, . . Pkrb. I Sanzilleh, . . Pushtu. 

Zinzid, ) 

Grows along the banks of watercourses in 
Afghanistan and Pe rsia. The trees are remarkable 
for their silvery Icpidoto and arumatic foliage. 
The fruit is eaten fresh, or boiled with rice, like 
the apricot. It soils at Pcsliawur several seers 
for a rupee. — MacGregor ; Powell. 

ELiEIS GUINEENSIS is the oil-palm, or Maba 
of the natives of Congo. It is common all along 
the west coast of Africa, and might witli advan- 
tage be introduced into India. The fruits afford 
the important product palm-oil, of which upwards 
of 1 ,000,000 cwts. were imported in 1871. The oil 
is obtained by bruising the fleshy part of the fruit 
(and not the kernel, as sometimes stated), and 
subjecting the braised paste to boding water in 
wooden mortars ; an oil of an orange-yellow colour 
aeparatea, which concretes when cool to the con- 
amtence of butter, and has when fresh the smell 
of violets or of the root of Florentine iris, with a 
very slightly sweetish taste. The oil is used by the 
Africans in cookery and for anointing the body. 
In Europe it is chiefly employed in perfumery aud 
medidne. The Elmis ocoidentaUs of Swartz, the 
thatoh-tree of Brownes Jamaica, and the Avoira 
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the 


of Aublet, are probably all identical with 
Maba or oil-pahu, of the African coast. 

EL.ZEOCARPACE.^ of Lindley, an order of 
plants comprising species of Eljeocarpus, Ganitnis, 
and Monocera. Dr. Roxburgh desorib^ E. aris- 
tatuB, fruticosua, ganitrus, lanceaefolia, lucsdea, 
robustuB, rugosuB, serratus, and tubeiculatu ; nm 
E. ouneatuB occurs in Malabar, Quilon, and Oeylon. 
In Japan are £. japonicus and photimssfoliua. £. 
amsenuB, Thw,^ a vc y beautiful ti*ee, is common in. 
the central provinces of Ceylon up to 4000 feet, 
and is also cultivated in gaidens. £. ferrugineus, 
Wighty the Monocera ferruginea, Wight^ /cones, 
tab. 225, is a good-sized tree, very common on 
the Neilgherries, Animallays, and Pulneys, at the 
higher elevations. The margins of the leaves are 
always connivent, rendering the leaves quite boat- 
shap^. The timber is used for building purposes, 
Wight figures the evary as four-celled; but in 
mvi^ral flowers that Colonel Beddome dissected it 
is three-celled. E. lancemfolius, Roxb,, is a tree of 
the Darjiling Hills. E. venustus^ Bedd. , a fine large 
tree, only observed in the Muti Kuliyayd, South 
Travancore, at 4500 feet elevation ; in flower in 
August. It is truly beautiful when covered with 
its snow-white large flowers, which it produces in 
great abundance. £. robustns grows on the 
Khassya Hills. E. longifolius, R/., is of Java and 
Burma. £. Indicus, X., and £. luoidus, R., are 
trees of Chittagong. £. montanus is a middle- 
sized tree of Ceylon. In Burma are several species, 
undetermined, which the Burmese name Tau-man- 
gyee, Than-lwen, and Wa-hso-ben. 

Elfieocarpus ganitrus, Roxb. 

Ganitrus spbaorious, Qcertn, 

Utrasum bead tree, £no. | Rudra-kaL . . . TaM. 
Rudraksha, . . Sansk. | Rudra-ohallu, . . Tbl. 

A tree of Java. The seeds, about the size of 
marbles, are worn as necklaces by Brahmans and 
ascetics ; they are commonly called Utraeum beads, 
Elaeocarpus hiiiau, the binnu of New Zealand, 
is a large timber tree. Its berry is edible, though 
taste Imrsii. 

£lmocari>us lancemfolius, R, 

Ootradiike manke, Duku. ) Utratum 7 . . . . Tam. 

A tree of the Khassya Hills, Assam, Moulmein, 
and Java. The seeds arc veiy rough, and about 
the size of small nutmegs. Smva Brahmaiis and 
Pundaruins, religious devotees of the Saiva sect 
of Hindus, who live by alms, wear strings of them 
round their heads and necks, and form them into 
rosaries. This small tree is covered over with a 
proWon of white flowers. — Mason ; Ain. ; Roxb. 
Elaeocarpus oblongus, Gcertner^ iC^sow, Dukh., 
a hanrfsome tree of the Dekhan ; flowers 
ill May, petals beautifully fringed ; the foliage is 
frequently tinged with r^, giving an autumnal 
appearance to the tree. 

Elseocarpus obovatus, Ainslie^ E. coriaoeus, 
Hook. This tree grows at Newera Eilia and other 
elevated parts of the island of Oeylon, at an eleva- 
tion of from 6000 to 8000 feet.— rAic. 

Elseocarpus tuberculatos, Roxb. 

Monooera tuberouUtii., I K. ■errulatui, Boodt, 

W. le. I biloouhurb, Bmeb. 

Rudrakai,Badnu)hia,TAM. | Rudraoha, Badraoha, TWL. 

This l^y roagnifloent tree is venr common in 
Coorg, the Anin^ays, Malabar, and Travancore, 
up to an elevation of about 4000 feet. Very 
large trees of it may be seen about the foot of the 
Nengherries and Maknrty Peak; and the seeds 
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are worn as ornaments, aliK) as rosaries by Vcnsh- 
nava Bralimans and by fakirs, — Mr* Rohde^ MSS*; 
Hoyle; Thw*; Riddell; Ward^ p. 371 ; Beddome^ 
FL Syh. part" x. p. 113. 

ELiBOCOCCA VERNICIA. AtL Jnss* 
VemicU montana, Lour* | Dryandra vernida, Corr* 

A tree of Assam, Cochin-China, and China. Ito 
nuts furnish some of the wood-oil or vamish-oil 
extensively used in China for paying boats, 
junks, and rough wood-work. — Hogg ; Smith* 
EL.BOCOCCA VERRUCOSA. Ad* Juu* 
Dryandra ooidata, Tkunb* { D. oleifera, Lam. 

The Ying-tsse-tung or Yu-tung of the Chinese, 
is a tree of China and Japan and the Mauritius ? 
It grows plentifully in the valley of the Yang-ts» 
river. Its seeds or nuts famish the wo(^-oil 
(tung-tsze-yu) of Chinese commerce. The fruits 
are ve^ acrid. — Hoffg^ p. 461 ; Smith* 

EL-®ODENDRON, a genus of plants belonging 
to the Celastrinse, growing in Ceylon, Berar, 
Gnrhwal, Darjiling Terai, and Burma. The 
wood of E. Roxburghii weighs about 63 lbs. the 
cubic foot. 

EI.iEUDENDRON INTEGRIFOLIA. M^Cl. 
Hsoak and Jouk-bin, Buum. This is a very plenti- 
ful, strong, fine timber tree, found throughout the 
forests of the Touughoo and Pegu districts, as 
well as about Rangoon. It is adapted for fancy 
work and cabinetmaking. — Dr. M^'ClcUand* 
ELvEODENDRON PERSICUM, a tree of 
Burma. Its leaves form the principal ingredient 
in the hla-pet or pickled tea. — Imp. Gaz, 
EI^yiilODENDUON ROXBURGHII. W.audA. 

Neciiia Uichotoma, Roxh. E. glaucum, Wall, 

KlietHl. paniculatum, W. A. 

TamiooJ, . . CAN., Mahr. Irkuli, Tam. 

Meraiulu, Padriun, Panj. Karkava, .... „ 

JaiiKMs .... ,, Nirija, Neradi, . . Tel. 

This tree is not uncommon in the eastern part 
of the Siwttlik tract E. of the Ravi. It is found 
ill Garhwal, throughout the Madras Presidencies, 
Bombay, Bengal. It is very variable. In the dry 
Segur forests about the foot of the Neilglierrics, 
it Is found of immense girth ; and in the moist 
forests of the Animallays, at 2000 feet elevation, 
it is a very large tree. Again, in the Coimbatore 
plains it is met witii as only a shrub, with sharply 
sermted leaves, but differing in no other way. 
TJic wood is not veiy stroug or stiff, but is tough, 
close, and even-grained, and the surface beauti- 
fully curled and llowered, and of a reddish-brown 
colour, and suited for cabinet work ; it is used by 
tlie natives for the manufacture of combs, etc., 
and is suited for picture frames, etc. A cubic 
foot unseasoned weighs 60 to 65 pounds, and 46 
pounds when seasoned ; and its specific gravity is 
•736. The i*oot and bark are used medicinally by 
the natives. — Dr. J. L. Stewart ; Drs. Wight and 
Gibsm ; P. v. Mueller ; Btddome^ FI. Sylv. 

EL AJAM. Ajam, in Arabic, literally means 
foreign ; but in the southern parts of Ai^ia, £1 
Ajam is applied to the opposite parts of the coast 
of Africa. 

ELAKOLA or Yelakola. Maleau A form of 
accounting in which words ore used in place of 
figures ; each syllable lias a numerical vafue, and 
the whole is read backwards. 

KIJ^I or Susiana was the country on the cast 
of the southern portion of the Tigris, south of the 
Luristan mountains, and was the cradle of ancient j 
sovereignty. Berosus mentions a legend to the I 


effect that the first dawn of civilisation was there, 
and that the teachers of mankind came from the 
shores of the Persian Qulf. Susiana was known 
as Etam, and all the Babylonian and Asspian 
dynastic arrow - beaded Insoriptions, hitherto 
deciphered, refer to Susiana as the cradle of 
sovereignty, where the ruins of great cities were 
discovered by Sir H. Rawlinson. The Elamites 
were a powerful nation in the early days of 
Abraham, before either the Assyrian or Babylonian 
governments rose into power. Chcdorlaomer, king 
of Elam, held Canaan and Arabia Peti'ssa in sub- 
jection. — Bunsen^ iiL 362. See Iran ; Lnd. 

ELA-MAYI. Tel. Its Sanskrit name is 
Sahakara, a fragiant kind of mango; hence the 
name from Ela, cardamom, fragrant 

ELAND, an antelope of Africa, the Oreascimna. 
In shape and general aspect it resembles a Gujerat 
ox, not unfreq^uently attaining the height of 19 
hands at the withers, and weighing from 1600 to 
2000 pounds. It might be introduced into India. 
It breeds readily in confinement 

ELANUS MELANOPTERUS, the black-winged 
falcon or elanet, is a pretty little hawk of Asia, 
Africa, and S.E. Europe. — Jerdon* 

ELAPHRUS DAVIDIANUS. Smith* 
Ss-puh-siaug, . . Chin. | Chu ; T*o*luh, . , Chin. 

This is found in the eastern part of Manchuria, 
the S.1V. of Koko-Nor, the district of Tarbagatai 
on the frontiers of Hi, and the northern parts of 
Sze-chuen province. The tail is used by the Taoist 
monks os a fan. 

ELAPIDAil, a family of venomous colubrine 
snakes. See Reptiles. 

EL AKxVM, mentioned in tlie Koian as the 
Sail-ul-Aram, or Flood of ul-Aram, is the dam of 
March, built by Queen Balkis above the city of 
Saba, It burst a.d. 120. See Mareb. 

ELARAMU. Tkl. A root employed in drop- 
sical affections, supposed to be that of Opbioxylon 
serpentiiium. 

E LATER. See Firefly; Fulgora; Insects. 

ELATEK NOCTILUCUS, one of the lantern 
flies. There are over 70 species of Elater in 
tropical America. 

ELATERIUM, the Ku-kwa-chih of the Chinese. 

ELATINACEAi. Limlky* The water pepper 
tribe of plants, comprising two species of Bergm. 

ELA-VANNIAR of Tcliugana, a caste of cloth 
merchants. 

tlL-AYNEN, a town of Nejid in Arabia, the 
birtliplacc of Mabomed-ibn-Abdul-Wahab. He 
founclcil tlie puritan Wahabi sect. He was bom 
A.D. 1691. See AVahabi. 

hlL-BAKIA, the companions of Mahomed, the 
Astuwiuiat-ul-Asiiab, the column of companions, 
are buried at El-Bakia. — Burton's Mecca^ iii. 396. 

EL-BEIT, a town founded by Tobba-ul-Akram 
(a.d. 90 - 140), grandson of Sbammir Yerash. 
Shaininir, in an invasion of China, perished with 
his nnny in the deserts of Tibet. Tobba, to revenge 
his grandfaUieris death, marched from Yemen, 
rebuilt Samarcand ; according to Thalaba, carried 
war into China, where he bunt El-Beit, in which 
he left a colony of 30,000 Arabs, who continued 
a distinct people when Hamadun wrote in a.d. 
553. See Samarcand ; Sbammir: Yemen. 

ELBURZ. The mountains of Elburz, at the 
foot of the southern slopes of which the town of 
Teheran is situated. They extend from tlie plains 
of Kazvin on the west, to the town of Demavend 
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on tlie east, forming the division between the 
low belt of eoantiy on the eouthem shores of the 
Caspian, and the high lands of the central province 
of Irak. They are a portion of the lofty chain 
which branches off from the Caucasus, and, after 
passing through Azerbijan, the north of Persia 
and Afghanistan, terminate in the range of the 
Himalaya. The line of these mountains, though 
oooasionally broken in Persia, especially in 
Khorasan, where it is intersected by several 
extensive plains, may easily be traced throughout 
the whole of this vast tract of Asia, 400 miles, 
from long. 50^ to 56*^ east. The Elburz, although 
of the enormous height of 18,526 feet above the 
sea, has not a very imposing appearance from the 
plain of Teheran. Kazbek is 1 6, 546 feet, bu t, with 
the exception of the huge cone of Demavend, no 
peak towers above its fellows, and from a distance 
the summit of the range seems to be nearly level. 
In summer the snow disappears almost er/iroly 
from the southern face, but on the northern side 
it remains in large quantities throughout the year. 
Like the generality of mountains in Persia, those 
of Elburz are but scantily clothed with vegetation, 
the plants growing on the slopes having a dry, 
blighted appearance, and, as usual, there is a total 
want of trees of natural growth. They are, like 
many other parts of this extensive range, rich in 
mineral productions, copper, iron, lead, and orpi- 
ment being found in large quantities, hive rivers, 
besides smallor streams, take their rise in the 
Elburz, within 26 miles north of Teheran. — 
Chemey's Euphrates, _p. 4 ; MacGregor, p. 134. 

EL-CHASAI or Elkesaites, called also Mugh- 
tasiloh, or washers, a sect founded in the let 
centu^ of the Christian era. 

ELCHEE. Per 3. An ambassador. 

ELOHI, according to tho maps Ilitsi, is the city 
known to older travellers os Khoten. 

EL-DOZ. After the death, in a.d. 1205, of 
Mahomed of Gour, his kingdom was divided 
amongst his generals, and Kabul and Kandahar in 
Afghanistan fell to his slave El-Doz. He was, 
however, soon dispossessed by a prince of Kharaam, 
whose successor, Jalal*ud-Din, was compelled to 
yield to Cbengiz Khan. 

ELECAMPANE ROOT. 
tTiBul ur-rasuD, * Abab. I Bekh-i-zanjabil-i-shami, 
Inuleaulnee, . • . Fb. | Pebs. 

Alant-wnrsel, • » Qeb. | 

Elecampane root has an aromatic and slightly 
fetid odour. Formerly prescribed in dyspepsia, 
pnlmonaij complaints, and palsy. — O'Sh. 

ELECtRIOItY is evolved abundantly in tropi- 
cal Asia, at the beginnning and close of tiie 
monsoon rains. The dose of the S.W. monsoon 
is often attended with much electric disturbance. 
The N.W. storms at Calcutta are always attended 
with a creat evolution of electricity. The art of 
■ending information by means of electric curreuhi' 
passed idong wires, was early perfected in India 
oy Sir William O’Shaughnessy, and all British 
India is now in intercommunioatioD, and in con- 
nection with Europe and America. Electric lighta 
are often seen in the swamps of India, and in 
itonuB on the masts and spars of ships at sea. 

ELEMENTS. In the ^ilosophy of the Hindus, 
os stated in the Purauas, the elements enumerated 
are the same as given by Empedocles and Pytha- 
goras. The order of Empedocles was ether, fire, 
earth, water, air, Pythagoras arranged tliero 


into fire, air, water, earth, and ether. In the 
Hindu Puranaa are ether (okas), air (vayu), fire 
(tejas), water, and earth. The Chinese name 
them earth, water, fire, metal, and wood, each 
denoting five innate essences, and the nature of 
each essence is indicated by its corresponding form 
of matter. The Chinese consider tnat health or 
sickness depends on the proportions in which the 
five elements are present in the body. 

ELEMI, Lan-l:ang, Chin., ocours in yellow 
transparent masses, which readily soften by Uie heat 
of the hand, and have a strong aroinatio odour, 
and a hot, spicy taste. It is a gum-resin, and 
is said to be the concrete resinous exudation 
from one or more genera of plants, Amyris, 
Balsamodendron, Ganarium, Elaphrinm, 

Icica. The Elaphrium elemiferum, HoyU, yields 
Mexican elemi. Ganarium commune, Lam, (syno- 
nym of Ganarium zephyrinum, Humph,), of toe 
Sipice Islands and Ceylon, alsj 0. baUamiferum 
of Ceylon, are said to yield a resin which in 
odour and genera) apwnranc^ strongly resembles 
elemi. The resin called arbol-abrea at Manilla, 
which somewhat resembles elemi, is considered by 
M. Baup to be the product of Ganarium album, a 
Philippine tree. Broziliau or American elemi is 
from t’le Icica Icicaiiba, Marcq., and the resin of 
Gourina from I. ambrosica. It is abundantly 

P roduced from a Ganarium in the forests of the 
hilippines, where it often assists in giving a 
cheerful blaze to the fire of the traveller. It is 
also exported from Manilla as a drug. This gum- 
resin forms an essential ingredient in many of the 
finest vamiahes. — Waterstone; Faulkner; Clcgh, 
ELEOCHARIS TUBEROSUS> or Scirpus tuber- 
osus. A kind of arrowroot is prepare by the 
Chinese from its tubers. 

ELEPHANT. 

Hten. Burm. 

Olyphant, Dut., Scotch. 

. Gr., Lat. 

. . Hind. 

... It. 

. Malay. 

Ar., Pbrs. 

. Pushtu. 


HasthL . 

Fiel, . . 

Ghillah, , , 

Elephante, . 

Yeni; Yeauga, 
Fil, . . . , 


Savsk. 
SCAND. 
SlMGH. 
. Sp. 
Tan. 
Tel. 
Turk. 


Elepbas, 

HathI, . 

Elephants*, 

Beram, . 

Fel, . . 

Pil ; Gajo, 

The source of the word elephant is doubtful. 
Sir J. £. Tennant supposes it to be the Hebrew 
Eleph, an ox, and Hindi, Indian. Pictet derives 
it mm Airavata or Airavana, the elephant vahan 
of Indra, from Airavanta, son of the ocean. 
Burton says (Pilgrim, i. p. 275) It is from Pilu, in 
Sanskrit, or, as we now We it in Pushtu, Pil. in 
Persian Fel, which in Old Persian becomes Fil, 
and, with the Arabic article, £l-fil, turned to 
Elepbas in Greek. Lassen thinks it may be from 
toe Arabic Al, and toe Sanskrit Ilhadanta. The 
elephant is mentioned but two or three times in 
the Rig Veda, by the name Mrigo-hasti, the bcaat 
with a hand, and in such a way as to show that 
he was still an object of wonder and terror. In the 
Atharvan he ocours fdso, <mly rarely, under the 
name Hasttn (the mriga now left off), and is 
exalted as the mightiest and most magnificent of 
animals. Nothing appriini there to show that he 
had been reduced to toe service of man. In the 
Syrian armtoi, anciently, the elephant seems to 
have been much employed. According to the 
Apocrypha (1 Maocabeee vi. 88, 87L Anriochuii 
when warring against Judas Maooaoasus, had in 
his army elegants guided by Indian driven, each 
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stated to bare had on his back a strong wooden 
tower, containing thirtv-two fighting men. But 
this would amount to anoat tons weight, quite 
berond what any elephant could easily carry. 

The African elephant is not now known to be 
tamed, but there is no doubt that the Oartha> 
ginians ayailed themselves of the services of this 
species. Also, on the stupa at Bharhut, at least 
2000 yeans old, there is a representation of 
a captive untamed elephant being led off by 
monkeys. 

The elephant is the largest of terrestrial mammals. 
Though the Sumatran has been considered to 
differ, there is, according to most authors, only 
one African and one Asiatic species. The Asiatic 
species, £. Indicus, is found in Ceylon, in the 
southern and western parts of the Peninsula of 
India, in the forests at the foot of the Eastern 
Himalaya, in Nejial, in the sal forests, Tiperah, 
Chittagong, Burma, the Malay Peninsula, and the 
larger islands of the Eastern Archipelago. There 
are differences ; the elephants of the same locality 
even vary in form and character. They attain 
their full height when 18 or 24 years of age, and 
mange from 7 feet to 10 feet in height, up to the 
top of the shoulder. Twice round its forefoot 
gives nearly the exact height of an elephant. 
Elephants of Ceylon do not average above 8 feet 
in height, and never exceed 9 feet ; yet Wolf says 
he saw one taken near Jaffna which measured 12 
feet 1 inch, of course to the arch of the back. 
The Ceylon clgphants arc not so large as those of 
other parts of India. Mr. Corse says the greatest 
height over measured by him was 10 feet 6 inches. 
He mentions the case of an elephant belonging to 
the Nawab of Dacca, which was said to be 14 feet 
high. The driver assured him that the beast was 
from 16 to 18 feet, yet when carefully measured 
it did not exceed 10 feet. The skeleton of an 
elephant in the museum at St. Petersburg, which 
was sent to Peter the Great by the Shah oi Persia, 
measures 16J feet in heiglit, and probably this is 
the tallest authentic instance on record. In Ceylon 
an elephant is measured at the shoulder, and 9 
feet at this point is a very large animal. The 
African elephant is perhaps not inferior to that of 
Pegu. Major Denham, in his expedition into 
Central Africa, met with some which he guessed 
to be 16 feet high ; but one which he saw killed, 
and which he characterized as * an immense 
fellow,’ measured 12 feet 6 to the bock. The 
fcHwil remains of an elephant discovered at Jubbul- 
pur measured 15 feet to the shoulder. 

In India they are classed according to their 
outer forms, viz. the Kumariah or princely, a 
strong-bodied animal ; the Mirghi or deer-bodied ; 
the ^nkariab, or mixed breed between the 
Kumariah and Mirghi; and the Mirghabali, ap- 
proaching the Mirghi. The Dantela is the tusked 
elephant The Mukna has a head like that of the 
female, with comparatively small straight tusks. 
The elephant with nicely curved tusks is called 
the Palang (or bed) dant; and a one-tusked 
elephant is the £k*danti or Ganesh, after the 
Hindu god of wisdom, who is represent^ with the 
head of an elephant, and one tooth. 

The Kumariah is Uie most valuable, and is 
marked for the smallneM of its head, the stout- 
ness of its l^y, and swiftness of its pace, lifting 
its foot no higher than is sufficient to clear inter- 
veniog obstacles. The Mirghi has a large head, 


and long legs in comparison to the size of its 
body ; its paces are high, and rather clumsy. The 
cross between the Kumariah and the Mirghi is 
called Nasi, and partakes of the mialities of both. 
The Mukna is a tuskless male of either variety. 
They are large and strong animals, having been 
longer able to suck. Not more than one in three 
hundred has tusks ; the others are merely provided 
with short grubbers. Those with tu^s are usually 
males. 

Elepbante are gregarious, averaging in a herd 
about eight, although they frequently form 
bodies of fifty and even eighty in one troop. 
Each herd consists of a very large proportion of 
females, and they are constantly met without a 
single bull in their number. Baker had seen 
some small herds formed exclusively of bulls, but 
this is very rare. The bull is much larger than 
the female, and is generally more savage. On 
each side of tho elephant’s temples is an aperture 
about the size of a pin’s head, whence in the 
season of rnt a secretion exudes, which is called 
mada or dana. Whilst it flows the elephant is 
called matta, and at other times nirmaaa. The 
odour of this fluid, frequently alluded to in Hindu 
poetry (see Wilson’s Meghaduta, i. p. 182), is 
compart to that of the sweetest flowers, and is 
supposed to deceive and attract the bees. 

White elephants, either lepers or albinos, pos- 
sibly in both of these conditions, are occasionally 
found ; and the kings of Burma and Siam take, as 
one of their titles, the appellation of Lord of the 
White Elephant. Indeed, the presence of a white 
elephant in Siam is considered as a palladium for 
the king’s life, and for Uie prosperity of the state. 
Crawfurd saw six in the king’s stables. In 
ICnarca, in eastern Central Africa, a white elephant 
is reverenced. When Jayn Chandra of Benares and 
Kanouj was defeated and slain by Shahab-ud- 
Din, Mahomed Ghori, in A.D. 1194, on the banks 
of the Jumna, between Chandwar and Etawa, a 
white elephant was captured, which is related to 
have refused to make obeisance to the sultan, and 
had almost killed its rider who endeavoured to 
force the animal to comply. In the time of 
Mahomed’s grandfather, when Abrabah, the 
Christian king of Himyar, advanced i^gainst 
Kenanah in Hijaz, to revenge the pollution of 
the Christian church at Sennaa, be. was seated on 
an elephant named Mahmud, distinguished by its 
bulk and skin of pure white. 

Elephants rarely breed in captivity. They are 
becoming scarce in S. India ; and in 1868 the 
Madras Government began to preserve female 
elephants. They frequent hilly and mountainous 
districts. They are met with in Ceylon at 
heights of 70^ and 8000 feet, and in 
south of India at about 4000 and 5000 feet. 
In the Ceylon forests they come forth to feed 
about 4 P.H., and they invariably retire to the 
thickest and roost thorny jungle in the ne^hboor- 
hood of their feeding place by 7 A.if. In these 
impenetrable haunts, says Baker (Rifle, pp. 10, 11), 
they consider themselves secure from aggression. 
The period of gestation with an elephant is sup- 
posed to be twenty months or two years, and the 
time occupied in attaining full powth is about 
sixteen years. The whole period of life is sup- 
posed to be a hundred years, but Baker would 
increase that period by fifty. 

These great mammals have been trained to take 
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part in theatrical representations. At present the 
dephant is nsnally emplojed for the transport of 
lai^ tents and other articles of equipment, 
bej(^ the power, or of size inoontenient to be 
carried hj camels or bullocks. Its load for steady 
work Taiies from about 16 to 20 cwt, exdasire 
of the pad or pack saddle. With this it travels at 
the rate'of 8 miles an hour from 16 to 20 miles 
per diem ; but it can perform and bear longer 
marches for some time without injury. On an 
emergency, a riding elephant can travel at the 
rate of 6 miles an hour, and will go about 40 miles 
in a day ; but for a continuance its performance will 
not much exceed that of the baggage elephant. 
In India there are elephant batteries of heavy 
artilieiw needed for sieges, and the nobles of 
the Dekhan Hyderabad use them largely for riding. 

The Agagir swordsmen of the Hamram Arabs 
hamstring the Abyssinian elephants with swords. 
The Abyssinians still eat the flesh and ths' of 
hipp(mtami, as described by Strabo (lib. xvi. 
p. 772, and Diod. Sic. lib. p. 161). 

In India, at the present day, the herds driven 
into the kraal or Icheddah are sometimes very 
numerous. In January and February 18 — ? Mr. 
Sanderson captured 106 in the comparatively 
small forest tract near Dacca ; and immediately 
afterwards, 28 more near the Garo Hills ; and in 
1874 (Ist July) he captured 53 of a herd in 
Mysore. 

The Ceylon elephants are found in all the uncul- 
tivated parts of the island, but their favourite 
haunts are near to the farms, to which they prove 
so destructive, that the colonial ^vemment paid 
7s. 6d. for eveiy tail of the ammal which was 
brought to the authorities. Mr. Talbot paid £200 
during One year for tails, which would give 600 
08 the numMr of elephants destroyed. One officer 
actually killed, during bis residence on the island, 
no less than 600 of these gigantic animals. They 
are ordinarily shot with a rifle. The sportsman 
approaches his game in front, so that he may aim 
at either of the only two vital parts upon which 
a rifle ball will have anv effect, one being directly 
in the forehead, through which the brain is pene- 
trated, and the other behind the ear. 

The oatohinff and taming of elephants furnish a 
large source of revenue to the Nepal government. 
The Tharoo elephant catchers, naving marked 
down a wild herd of .300 or 400 elephants, about 
200 T'haroo collect together, mounted upon ele- 
phants, and accompanied by two large * taking ele- 
phants,' highly fe^ and thereby kept always must 
(sensuid). The hei^ of wild elephants having been 
started, they get away trumnetiag and whistling 
into the thicket pvt of the forest, hotly pursuea 
hf the monnted Vbaroo, each of whom is pro- 
vided witii three or more nooses, called the 
moosack, which is made of veiy strong raw bide, 
well soaked in oil, and so ingeniously contrived, 
when once attached to the elephant, the 
hind legs are gradually drawn together at every 
step it takes, nntil it is brought to a complete 
stand-still, chase continues frequently for 
20 miles at full speedy until in fact the wild herd 
becomes blown, and is brought to a stand. The 
danger then commences, from the wild ones 
their ‘pursuers, in their turn cMisiDg 
the most i nten ie excitement during half an hour, 
until the airival of the two must elephants, whose 
bulk prerenii their keeping np with the more 


active ones ridden by the Tharoo. These two 
depbants, each having three keepers upon their 
backs, dash into the herd. Their appearance, 
accompanied by the powerful nauseous odour 
emitted by must eleph^ts, creates an immediate 
paiflo among the wild onea, and soon patalyzea 
their efforts of resistance. The active little 
Tharoo now alide down from their steeds, and, 
under cover of one of the must elephants, who 
pushes himaelf foidbly against the wild one 
selected from the herd, they in a most dexterous 
and daring manner slip the moosack on to each 
of the hind legs, which performance oocupiei 
about three minutes. The noosed elejdbant is wen 
allowed to depart, and he goes off^ evidwtiy 
delighted ; but as the noose oecomes contracted 
at every stride, he flnds his intended flight 
brought to a close at a distance of sixty or 
seventy yards. After operating upon about flfty 
wilu elephants in a timilv mauner, the T*haroo 
permit the remainder of the herd to abs<xmd, and 
employ themselves in fastening the noosed ele* 
nhants to separate trees, where they are detained 
from two to three weeks under the careful ohiu^ 
of the takers. If any of the captured ^oi^ 
symptoms of violence, they are immediately 
punished roost severely by two of the large tame 
elephants, who belabour them unroerciftmy with 
their trunks. Two such thrashings effectually 
cure the most insubordinate, and at the expiration 
of six weeks the once free and independent 
denizen of the forest has a keeper on his back, 
and becomes as auiet as if he had been in a state 
of subjection all nis life. The fuU-mwn female 
elephants of Nepal seldom exceed 7^ feet in height, 
but the males of forty years old, at which age wey 
are considered to be full grown, average from 9 
to 11 feet. 

Elephants are captured in Siam by loosing 
female elephants in the forests at certain seMons, 
when the wild males return with them, and are 
captured. 

In Ceylon, the Peninsula of India, Oachv, and 
Assam, the capture of herds is effect^ by driving 
them into a kraal or kheddah. In TravanoorS. 
the state and private persons have about a 
thousand pits as elephant traps. The nits are 
8 feet square, roundra off towards the Dottom, 
from which, with the aid of tamed elephants, the 
animal is raised and tamed. The tamed elephant 
is guided by the ankus (Aukasa, Saksc. ; Arpe, 
Greek ; Cuspis, Latin ; Hendoo, Sinoh.), a g^ 
and guiding rod, in sha]^ resembling a small 
hook. It is fimired in the medals of Caraoalla of 
the identical form in use at the present day in 
India. 

In August 1880, Mr. Sanderson delivered before 
the Viceroy at Simla, a lecture on the elephant. 
Out of many hundreds which Mr. Sanderson had 
measured in the south of India and Bengal, he bad 
only found one male of 9 feet 10 inches vertical 
height at the shoulder, thoufi^ the raja of Nahnn 
bada tusker which measures 10 feet 6i inches. 
Few female elephants attain 8 feet at the shoulder, 
A dead elephant, one that has died a natural death, 
Is so rarely if ever seen, as to have given rise to 
the belief among some wild tribes, that wild 
dephmais never me ; whilst others believe that 
there is a place unseen by human eye, to which 
thegr lutire to end their days. Mr. Ssndenon 
haa never seen the reniains of an elephant that 
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had died a natural death, and had never toet parts of the African continent, in the unexplored 
any one among the jungle tribee or profearional interior of which this huge animal is still met with 
hunters who had. The Singhalese have a super- in great abundance. 

Btition that pn feeling the approach of dissolution, The elephant has, besides the tusks, only grinders, 

the elephant retires to a sofitory valley, and there twenty to twenty-three on each side of the jaw. 
resigns himself to death. There is a similar belief The milk grinders, four in number, one in each 
in India. side of either jaw, are completed soon after birth, 

Elephants are expert swimmers, though they and are said to cut in about eight or ten days, 
cannot jump a trench 8 feet wide. Large numbers The tusks may be 8 or 10 feet long, or only as 
of them are annually sent across the tideway of many inches. They may weigh 325 lbs. the pair, 
the Ganges between Dacca and Barnickpur, and or they may not reach as manj ounces. In rare 
are sometimes six consecutive hours without instances a considerable portion of the tusk is 
touching the bottom. Mr. Sanderson had seen an found to have been injured by a musket ball, the 
elephant swim a river 800 y&rds wide with his iron or leaden bullet being enclosed in it. Two 
hind legs tied together. They arc sometimes instances, if not more, have occurred in which 
^WTDM. these bullets were of gold, showing that the shot 

At that lecture Mr. Sanderson gave the opinion was fired by r^al hands, for it is Uie reputed 
that there is no diminution in the numbers now custom ainon^ Eastern potentates to use gold or 
obtainable in Bengal ; and that in Southern India silver bullets in their sports. One of these golden 
elephants are annually appearing in places where bullets is stated to have been cut through by a 
they hi^ never been heard of before. But the combmaker in dividing a tusk. The portion of 
diminution of the forests, the increase of popula- the tusk thus injured is generally useless for any 
lion, the destruction of the weaker by tlie stronger ornamental purj^se for many inches each wav 
males, the captures of such great number, the around the ball ; but cases have occurred in which 
deaths during the capture, and the cessation of a ball, and even a spear-bead, has entered at the 
breeding amongst the captives, cannot but greatly thin part near the skull of the animal, and become 
diminish the numbers of the free elephants. Out embedded without injury to the external surface, 
of the 63 driven into the kheddah in Mysore on The elephant ha.s been discovered fossil in tlic 
the Ist July 1874, no fewer than — ? died before strata of the Nerbadda and in Burma. Amon^t 
they could be tamed. the remarkable remains brought from the Siwalik 

During the three years previous to Mr. Sander- Hills in Northern India by Captain Cautley and 
son’s lecture, 503 elephants had been captured Dr. Falconer, were the remains of several species 
by the Dacca kheddah establishment in a tract of of tiio genus Elephas and other proboscidean 
country 40 miles long by 20 broad, in the Garo animals. This fossil fauna is composed of repre- 
Hilla, whilst not less than 1000 were met during sentative types of mammalia of all geological ages, 
his hunting operations. Baber states that in his from tlie oldest of the tertiary periods down to Uie 
time elephants abounded about Calpi, and in most modem, and of all the geograpliical divisions 
Karrah and Manikpur ; and Akbar fell in with a of the old continent, group^ together into one 
herd near Colhras, in the east of Malwa. comprehensive assemblage. Among the forms 

Under Mr. Sanderson^s arrangements, when contained in it, there are, of the Paohydennata, 
an elephant chases the takers, they betako them- several species of mastodon, elephant, hippopo- 
selves to the shelter of tree trunks, bamboo tamu8,rhmoceroB, anoplotherimn, and three species 
clumps, or long grass, and it is astonishing to see of equus ; of the Ruminantia, the colossal genus 
how they frequently escape uninjured. He had sivatherium, which it peculiar to India, with 
known many cases of men standing against a species of oamelut, bos, cervus, and antelope ; 
tree, or biding in tufts of long grass, within a of the Carnivora, species of most of the great 
couple of yards of elephants that were pausing in types, together with several undescribed genera ; 
indecision, without being discovered, though the of the Rc^entia and Quadrumana, several species ; 
elephants were evidently aware of their close of the Reptilia, a gigantic tortoise (colossocnelys). 
proximity, as they kicked up the ground in anger, with species of emys and trionyx, and several 
and then made off. In such cases the slightest forms of garials and other crocodiles. To these 
movement would have led to the hunters being may be added the remains of struthiones and other 
iuatantlv trampled to death. Men are frequently bir^, and also fishes, Crustacea, and mollusca. 
killed, but they are almost always young handfs The genus Elephas, in the collection which baa 
who are learning. He saw one such make a been desposited in the British Museum, includes 
narrow escape. He ran from an elephant and six species or varieties, vis. : 
climbed a tree; the elephant butted the trunk, E. planifrons, distinguished by the flatness of 
and the man fell down, but his pursuer was so the forehead and the intermediate character of its 
astonished at the sight, that she fled at once, molar teeth. 

Sometimes drives are conducted by torchlight, £. namadicus, with a great development of tlie 
and these seldom- fail, owing to the elepbamt’s cranium, and teeth closdy allied to those of the 
fear of fire. The scenes on these occasions are Indian species. 

exciting beyond description. ^ £. hysudrious, with a turban-like vortex of the 

The African elephant is usually less in size than skull and teeth, whose struoture approadies that 
the Asiatic spedes. The head is rounded, the of the Airican elephant 

front is convex instead of concave, the ears are E. Ganesa is the most remarkable of the Siwalik 
much larger, and the general nbysiognomy is species. A skull exists, with remains of the o^er 
^ite different from that of the Indian elephant species, in the British Museum. The total leng^ 
The tusks of the adult males of this qpeoieB are of the cranium and tuiks is 14 feet ; length of the 
very large, and of great value. They are imported skull, 4 feet 2 inches ; width of the mum, 2 feet ; 
into England in great quantities froin different length of the tusks, 10 feet j cirouinferenoe of the 
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RLEPHANTA. 


ELEPHAS INDiCUa 


are named E. insignia and E. boinbifrona, Jicsidea 
theaCi the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Museum had 
one called E. Cliftii. — O/rew’s British Fossils; 


twk at the 26 inchM. The other two dpecies ; This disense gencraUy attacks the lacs and feat • 

arc named E. E I ^ ac^L^are some- 

times affected by it. 

ELEPHANT MOUNTAIN, five miles N.E. from 
Madura. It is a block of gneiss, 2 miles long, 
a quarter of a mile wide, and about 250 feet high, 
A porcJi and a temple have been hewn out of one 
side of it. 

ELEPHANTOPUS SCABER. 



Nepal 

Cathay; Gosse, Nat Hist; Tennanfs ''Sketches] 
BthnorCf TraiK ; Wallace^ Archip. ; Aide^ Memoire; 
Studiesy pp. 24-26 ; Williwns^ Story of Nala, p. 
X95* 

ELEPHANT A, or Gharapuri, is an island about 
six miles from Bombay, and four from the main- 
land. It was named Elephants by the Portuguese, 
from a large stone elephant, 13 feet 2 inches in 
length, and about 7 feet 4 inches high, that stood 
near the old landing place on the S. side of the 
island. The most striking of the sculptures are 
the linga and a colossal thrcc-faced bust or 
trimurti, or tri-fonn figure. The central face is 
mild ; on its right is that of Rudra (Siva), and 
on its left Vishnu. — Ferg» and Burgessy 465, 668. 

ELEPHANTA, the designation which the 
October storms bear, all over the western side of 
India, is confcn*ed on them as occurring about the 
time when the sun is in the constellation Hast’hi, 
the Sanskrit for elephant. But as they reached 
Bombay from nearly due east, their name is there 
not unnaturally imagined to have been conferred 
on them from the celebinted island Eleplianta, or 
Gharapuri. The elephanta commonly makes its 
appearance a fortnight or so after the S.W. mon- 
soon weather has fairly cleared up, when showers 
have almost ceased to fall, the barometer has 
become high, the sky bi-ight and clear, and the 
alternating sea and land breezes have set in. For 
three or four evenings before its appearance, superb 
piles of thunder-clouds are seen to accumulate 
about 3 o’clock every afternoon over the Ghats ; 
they soon ascend some way in the air, advancing 
apparently against the sea-breeze, — that is, the 
upper and lower strata of air move opposite ways 
to each other. Ma^ificent displays of lightning, 
with low growling thunder, prevail as twilight sets 
in ; an hour or two after sunset the sky resumes 
its serenity. At length the clouds grow darker 
and more watery, the thunder becomes louder, 
the lightning more brilliant ; they tumble up the 
sky, rolling in vast masses over each other, till 
a sudden squall bursts, and a deluge of rain 
follows. This scarcely ever occurs earlier in the 
day than 3 P.M., and it very seldom continues till 
dawn, though after three or four hours’ interruption 
it sometimes resumes before noon next day. AVhen 
once the gale is over, the sky in gene^ clears up, 
the clouds vanish, the alternate winds resume 
sway, — ^hot days and dewy nights succeed, and 
the settled season commences. From 1840-1857, 
Bombay was five times without a squall from the 
east, with rain and thunder ; it has usually hap- 
pened Wwixt the 7th and 10th October,— jSoiwfytfy 
Standard and Chronicle of Western India. 

ELEPHANT APPLE, Feronia elephantum. 
Elephant creeper, Argyreia speciosa. Elephant- 
foot yam, Dioscoria, sp. Elephant ^urd, Hasti 
kosataka, Sansk. ; Ennugabira,TEL.; Elephantopus 
scaber. Elephant grass, Typha elephantina. 

ELEPHANTIASIS. 


Hat*hi‘ka*paon, 
Gaja'pads, • . 

8 u 


. Arab. 
. Dkkh. 
, Sansk. 


Goni-parangi, 
Ani kal, . • 
Yenuga-kaln, 


Singh. 
Tam. 
Tel. 
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Shamdulum, . 
Samdulun, 
Ana Bhovadi, 


. . Hind. 
Hal., Tam. 


Linn. 
Husti kasaka, . 
Enuga bira, . 
Eddu nalike ohettu. 


Tel. 


This plant grows in the Peninsula of India, and 
its leaves are used in medicine. 

ELEPHANT ROCK. In Ceylon, AUagallai 
iEtagalla, and Goomeragalla, all signify the Ele- 
phant Rock. The former — ^the grand mountain 
up whose precipitous side runs the railway incline 
or^ 1 ill 45 for 13 i miles — is simply the Allia 
(Uni. asked Elephant) Rock. The it>ck which, like 
an elephant couchant, guards Kornegalle, .^ta- 
galla, is the Tusked Elephant Rock ; and the strange 
massive block which towers over and sives Sa 
name to one of the finest estates in the I&uokles, 
is the Goomeragalle\, Speckled Elephant Rock. The 
rock at a distance gives the outline of an elephant, 
and the patches of cryptogams which spot its 
precipitous sides has led to the specific name, 
— the Goomera elephant being a semi-leprous 
one, in an advanced stage of the cutaneous affec- 
tion. 

ELEPHANT’S TAIL, Hair of 
Hathi-dum-ka-bal, Dukh. I Anl kal myr, . . . Tam. 
Beram rambut, Malay, j 

Of this article, Yenuga toka venirucalu, Tel., 
rings, bracelets, and other female ornaments are 
made in India. — Ains. Mat Med, 

ELEPHANTS’ TEETH are obtained in South 
Africa, India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and Cam- 
bodia. They should be chosen without flaws, 
solid, straight, and white j for if cracked or broken 
at the point, or decayed insido, they are less valu- 
able. Every specimen, however, is useful to a 
greater or less degree, and can be entirely used. 
The largest and best delivered in China weigh 
from 5 to 8 to a pikul, and decrease in size to 25 
in a pikul. The number of articles which the 
Chinese make of it, and the demand for them on 
account of their exquisite workmanship, render 
the consumption very great Tlie circular balls 
which the Chinese make of ivory, as well as their 
miniature boats, fans, chessmen, boxes, and fancy 
articles of all descriptioDS, are specimens of carved 
work unequalled in any other part of the world. 
From a quantity of ivory not weighing over three 
pounds, they i^l make toys wortli a hundred 
dollars. The largest teeth are sometimes valued 
at 120 dollars a pikul, but the article usually 
ranges from 50 to 80 dollars per pikuL A large 
proportion of the ivory brou^t to China is re- 
exported in fancy carved ware.— ilfomson, Co. Z), 

ELBPHAS INDICUS, Cttv, 

Ani, . Can., Tam., Tkl. | Haihl, .... Dukh. 

The elephant occurs in Ceylon, in the south of 
the Peninsula of India, at the foot of the Hima- 
layas, in Burma, and in the Eastern Archi- 
^ago. 

Elephas primogenos, the mammoth. One wag 
discovered m 1799 by a Tuugus, near Lake Oncoul 
in Siberia, 



ELETTARIA CARDAMOMUM, 


ELEUSINE CORAOANA. 


ELETTARIA CARDAMOMUM. Wh, and Mat. 
Alpintft cardMDomutn, R. ElGttnria» L.andE. Pkmnn. 
Amomum ropeiui, Woodr. Var. ». E. oardamomum 
Am. tar^momum, ^ miuor, Rtieede, 

Am. raoemoaurp, Imto* Var, fi. E. oardamomum 
Cardamomum minus. major, Smith. 

Kakula, Ebil, * . Arab. Barra Ilaolii, • . Hind. 

Pa-lab, Ba-la, . . Bijrm. Canulaga, Puwar, Malay. 
Cardamom plant, . Kno. Yaium, , . , Maleal, 
True, LeasGr, Long Xakelah-scghar, . Pers. 

oaraamom, . . ,, Dokeswa,. . . Stlhet. 

Wild card, or Caloutta, „ Bla clicildi, . . . Tam. 

Choti Ilacbi, . . Hind. Elakl chettu, . . Tel. 

Quseraii Ilaobi, . „ Yelakulu, Sanna elaki, „ . 

The various vernacular names and the botanical 
ayuonyiDS will show that both the scientific and 
the unscientific world have believed that the round 
and conical -seeded cardamoms are the products of 
two species; but Mr. Thwaites, after a careful 
comparison of growing specimens, was satisfied 
that the plants producing respectively the round 
and the long cardamoms of commerce arc iiot 
distinct speciesy but merely two varieties of the 
present species. In every essential particular the 
stmoture is similar in the two plants, the only 
difference being that var. which produces the 
round cardamom, is a little taller, uith rather 
narrower and less firm leaves, and that its fruit is 
more aromatic as well as different in form from that 
of var. A The seeds of both varieties are used by 
the Singhalese to chew with their boiol, and as 
medicines. The long cardamom, cdled Ensal in 
Ceylon, grows wild in the Ceylon forests up to 
8000 feet ; but the round cardamom is there only a 
cultivated plant, and is cixllcd by the Singhalese 
Rata-cnsal. Tlio wild or Ceylon cardamoms arc of 
less value in Die market tlian those of Malabar. 
In the Travancore forests they arc found at 
elevations of three or five thousand feet. The 
mode of obtaining them is to clear the forest of 
trees, when the plants spontaneously grow up in 
tiio cleared ground. B(uore the commencement 
of the rains in June, the cultivators seek the 
shadiest and woodiest sides of tlie loftier hills ; the 
trees are felled, ami the giound cleared of weeds ; 
and in about Umee months the caixlamom plant 
springs up. In four years the shnib will have 
attained its full height, wlicu the fruit is produced, 
and gathered iu the month of November, requiring 
no other preparation than drying in the sun. The 
plant continues to yield fruit till the seventh year, 
when the stem is cut down, new shoots arising 
from the stumps. They may also be raised from 
peeds. Cardamoms are much esteemed ns a condi- 
ment, and great quantities are annually shipped 
to Europe from Malabar and Travancore. In 
commerce there are three vaiieties, known ns the 
short, short-longs, and the long-longs. Of these 
the short are more coarsely ribbed, of a brown 
colour, and are called the Malabar cardamoms or 
Wynad cardamoms. They are reckoned the best 
of the three. The long-longs are more finely 
ribbed, and of a paler colour. The seeds arc white 
and sluivelled. The short-longs merely differ 
from Dio latter in being shorter or less pointed. 
It is usual to mix the several kinds together when 
ready for exportation. Some care is rcquireil in 
the process of drying Die seeds, as rain causes the 
seed-vessels to split, and otherwise injures them ; 
and if kept too long in the sun, their flavour be- 
comes deteriorated . In Travancore they are chiefly 
procured from the high lands overlooking the 


Dindigul, Madura, and Tinnevelly districts. In 
these mountains the cultivators make separate 
gardens for them, as they thrive better if a little 
care and attention be baslowed iipon them. Car- 
damoms arc a monopoly in tlic Travaiicorc 
aud cultivators come chiefly from the British 
provinces, obtaining about 200 or 210 nipccs for 
every candy delivered over to the Travancore 
Government. Tlic average number of camlics 
for the years 1815-54 was about 800. — If, D . ; 
Tliw. Jut. PL Zvtfl. p. 818. Sec Cardamoms, 
ELETTARIA* FLORIBUNDA. Thtr, A plant 
in the Ambagamowa forest district. E. involu- 
crata, Thu\^ is of the Central Province, in damp 
forests, at an elevation of 4000 to 6000 feet. E, 
npinoralis, Tliw.^ of the forests in Die Rcigam and 
Pasdoon Cories. — Thw. ICti. PI. Zcyl. p. 319. 

ELEUSINE, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Panicacem. E. calycinia, coracana, indtea, 
and Btricta occur in India. — Voigt. 

ELEUSINE CORACANA. OcKrt. 

CynosiiruB ooracanus, Linn. 

Alurua, IVIiirha, Bkn., TId. Mandwah, . . . Pkhs. 

H:«ggi, . . Can., J>i;kh. Hnjikn, Natchenny, Sans. 

Manila], Munrivi, IllND. Nauguli, . . . .SiNO. 

Miiiul, Koila, . , ,, Korakan, . . . Si.voii. 

Clialodrn, .... ,, ICayvcr«,kulwsi ragu, Tam, 

Mutami tgjctti pullu, Tainidelu, .... 'J‘kl. 

Maleal. ' Chiviki velania, llaguhi, „ 

This is cultivated throughout India, and is the 
moat productive of all Indian cereals. It. is the 
staple food of the inhabitants of Mysore ; and, 
though coarse in appearance, is a w'hclcMome and 
nutritious grain. It is largely used in the Rajput- 
ana desert. Its chemical composition in 100 j)art» 
ranges about 11 '50 moisture, 5*88 of nitrogmious 
matter, 79*3 1 starchy matter, 0'85 fatty or oily 
matter, with 2-37 of mineral constituents. It is 
very indestructible, and may bo prosorved for 
about sixty years, if carefully deposited in grain 
caves or pits. These pits are generally placed in 
liard, dry ground. The pit is formed by digging 
a small hole of the size to admit a man, and as the 
pit descends it is enlarged into a moderate- 
sized circular room. After the pit is dug out, a 
large fire is lit in it to harden the sides. These 
stores are of inestimable value in moderating 
dearths. The straw is a very good fodder for 
cattle, and it too keeps well. Largo stocks of it 
were at one time in Mysore, kept in the granaries 
of wealthy farmers. When cheap, it sells in 
Bangalore at 7 marcals or 84 seers for a rupee ; 
or if dear, 2i marcals or 30 seers. It is usually 
sown in fields mixed with buller, togari, hutcViiellu. 
lave, kari, jola, sasiiva, and haralu. The drill 
consists of many reeds with holes, so that the 
whole of the seeds are sown through their res^ioc- 
tive holes in parallel lines. A fermented liquor is 
prepared from it, called bojali or murwa, cliicfly 
drunk in the Mahratta countries, and ns a drink in 
the Sikkim Himalaya ; it seems more to excite 
than to debauch the mind. The millet seed is 
moistened aud allowed to ferment for two days. 
Sufficient for a day's allowance is then put into a 
vessel of wicker-work, lined with India-rubber to 
make it water-tight, and boiling water is poured 
on it with a ladle of gourd, from a largo iron 
caldron that stands all day over tho fire. 'J'his 
fluid, when quite fresh, tastes like negus of Ca|)e 
sherry, rather sour. — Roxh ; Mad, Ex, Jur, Jtvp . ; 
Clcghoni; Steirarf ; Atvslie, 
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KLEUSINE INDICA. 


ELLENBOROUGH, Earl of. 


ELEUSINE INDICA. Gcert 

Cynoturui Indiousy Ldnn. | Panioum compr^., ForA, 
Hal'RnkurAy . . . Bxno. j Hien-gno^myeet, Burm. 

Grows throughout India. Tufts of it are con- 
^icuous eveiywhere among other grasses of 
Tetiasserim. — Mason, 

ELEUSINE STRICTA. Itoxh, 

R< Hiitd. I Maddi rubba chetiu, Tel. 

Pedda sodl, , . Tel. | Pedda ohollu, ^ 

This species is lar^r in size and more productive 
than E. coracana. It is cultivated in S. India to 
a large extent, and, like Dolichoe unifloms, yields 
in favourable seasons more than a hundr^-fold. 
The spikes are straight and large, and their great 
weight bends the head down in a horizontal direc- 
tion. 

ELEU81S. The mysteries of Osiris and those 
of Eleusis were of the same character, commemo- 
rative of the first germ of civilisation, the culture 
of the earth, under a variety of names, Ertha, Isis. 
Diana. Ceres, Ella. In the terra-cotta images ot 
Isis, frequently excavated about her temple at 
Peestum, she holds in her right hand an exact 
representation of the Hindu lingnm and yoni com- 
bined ; and on the Indian expedition to Egypt, of 
1801, Hindu soldiers deemed themselves amongst 
the altars of their own god Iswara (Osiris), from 
the abundance of his emblematic reprcsciitatives. 
— Tod. See Earth ; Mrittika. 

ELEUTH, a tribe of the Kalmuk, dwelling in 
Zungaria. Sec Kalkaa. 

EL-EYN. Arab. The evil eye. 

EL-FATTAHA, a town at the southern opening 
of the Hamrin Hills, at which the Tigris makes its 
exit from the hills. 

ELGHAR or Yelghar. Peus. The forced march 
of an army, or sudden incursion, or raid. 

ELGIN. The Right Honourable James, Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine, K.T., G.C.B., and G.M.S.L, 
succeeded liOrd Canning as Viceroy of India on 
12th March 1862. He was born in Loudon in 
1811, and died and was buried at Dharmsala in 
the Kaiigra valley of the N. W. Himalaya on the 
20th November 1863. In April 1867 ho was 
appointed Ambassador to China ; and in August 
1858 concluded a treaty at Tien-tsin. He subse- 
quently concluded another treaty with the Japanese 
at Jeddo, and he returned to Great Britain. In 
March 1860 he was appointed Ambassador to the 
Emperor of China, and a treaty was signed at 
Pekin. The French convention was signed the 
following day. — Loch, Narrative of Events. 

ELIJAH, also called Elias, a Hebrew prophet 
of Tishbeh beyond the Jordan, in Gileatl. The Ali 
Ilahi sect of Karund revere him as an incarnation 
of the deity. A makan or resting-place of Elias 
exists on the borders of the Kassau and Sulmania 
overnmenta of Kurdistan. The Mahomedans 
elieve that Elias never died, but is still on earth, 
awaiting the second coming of Christ. These 
views they derive from the Jews, some of whom 
even took Christ for Elias. The Mahomedans 
identify Elias with Khajah Khizr. A well and a 
chapel in the ascent to Mount Sinai ore named 
after the prophet Elias, whom the Scriptures state 
to have sought refuge from the persecutions of 
Jezebel in the solitudes of Horeb (see 1 Kings 
xix.). Its presence in this situatton, mentioaed 
also by Ednsi, seems to be an argument for ^e 
Identity of Jabl Musa with the Sinai of the Scrip- 
tures.— Haim'Iton’a Sinai, p. 28. See Kamnd. 


ELIM, mentioned In Nnmbeni xxxiii. 10,— 'they 
removed from Elim, and encamped by the Red 
See,* — Wellsted (Tr. ii. p. 44) supposes to be Glr- 
andel, where there is still water and palm trees. 

ELIUN, also Helyun, the Most High God of the 
Egyptians,-- Higuthan kabiri. 

, EL-KAjA. Arab. Trichelia emetioa, Fdrsk, 

A tree 30 to 40 feet high. Its fruit is fragrant, and 
is an ingredient of the abir or besan, with which 
the Maliomedan v^amen wash their hair. — Jloga. 

EL-KASR, a lofty, extensive, but disturbed 
mound iu Babylon, supposed by some to have 
been the site of the royal palace of Nebuchadnezzar,’^^ 
and the hanging gardens of his queen Amytia. 

EL KUSH, an ancient town of Ba^louia ; its 
ruins arc 11 miles E.S.E. of Felujah. The ancient 
j kingdom of Babylonia comprehended a narrow 
I tract along the river Euphrates, extending from 
the neighbourhood of Ercch, or from about the 
irodern town of Shaik-el-Shnyukh, to Babel, a 
distance of about 154 miles in a direction west- 
ward of north, and continuing from thence 287 
miles further in the same direction to Calneh, on 
the Khabur. The kingdom extended eastward 
till ii joined Assyria, including Akkad and two 
other cities no less remarkable. One of them 
I bears the name of El Kush, extensive ruins about 
11 miles E.S.E. of Felujah, and the other is the 
supposed site of antediluvian Sippara, Siferah of 
the Arabs (Lieut. Lynch), which is within the 
Medina wall, near the southern extremity. 

ELL. 

Eln, . . Anolo-Saxok. Hat’h, Hind, 

, Zira, ..... Arab. Auua, Cauna, . . .It. 

Aune, Aunage, . . Fr. Ulna, Lat. 

Elio Oer. Elina, . . Old German. 

Aloine, . . . Gothic. Katni, Araini, . Banhk. 
Olenc, ..... Gr. Ana, Sp. 

The ell measure is taken from the length of the 
forearm. Aratni, San.sk., is the short ell measure. 

ELLA, in Hindu mythology, is the earth personi- 
fied, — the Earths of the Saxons, Ard in Hebrew. 
She is sometimes described as the daughter, 
sometimes as the sister, of Icsliwacu. In Hindu 
mythology, according to Colonel Tod, the serpent 
(Budha) ravished Ella, daughter of Icshwacu, 

I the son of Manu, whence the distinctive epithet of 
j bis descendants in the East, Manus, or men. He 
says that in Portici there is a Ungam entwined 
with a brazen serpent, brought from the temple of 
Isis at Pompeii ; and many of the same kind, in 
mosaic, decorate the floors of the dwelling-houses; 
and that there arc wreaths of Ungams and of the 
yoni over the door of the minor temples of Isis at 
Pompeii, while on another front is painted tlio 
rape of Venus by Mercury. The Lunar race, 
according to the Purauos, are the issue of the 
ra][^ of Ella by Budha. See Eleusis ; Ha. 

jBLLA KUDA, a term given to the Eastern 
Ghats, from Vella, white, Konda, mountain. 

ELLAMMEN, one of the Gramroa-devata in 
Southern India. She has been identified br 
Hindus with Renuka, the wife of Jamadagni^ 
father of Pamsiirama. 

ELLENBO ROUGH, Earl of, Govemor-Genc* 
ral of Indjft Ironi the 28th February 1842 to tho 
28d July 1844. He had been President of the 
Board of Control during the Duke of WelUugtoo's 
administration. While holding the office of dover- 
nor-General, he movcxl armies into Afghanistan to 
recover the positions which had been lost daring 
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EIXICHPUK 


ELLORA. 


his predecessor Lord Auckland's time, the 
retreat and destruction of a division of tiie British 
Indian army. And the officers who won distinc- 
ti ns in this forward movement were Pollock, 
Nott, Sale, Dannie, Monteith, Broadfoot, Fenwick, 
Mayne, Havelock, Pattison, and Oldfield. 

During his administration, General Sir Charles 
Napier defeated the Amirs of Sind, and that country 
was annexed, and slavery abolislied. After the 
death, without heirs, of the Maharaja Sindia, 
in December 1843, the Maharani, with the appro- 
bation of the Indian Government, adopted the 
^ deceased’s nearest relative, a boy named Jyngi 
Kao Sindia, who assumed the title. But in the 
dispute that occurred as to a regent, Dada 
Khasgee Wala obtained power. He was opposed 
to the British, and an army under Lord Elleh- 
borough moved against Gwalior, and two battles 
were fought on the 29th December 1843, one at 
Maharajpur by Sir Hugh Gough, the other at 
Punniar by General Grey, The Gwalior fort was 
then surrendered. In April 1844 Lord Ellen- 
borough was recalled by the Couit of Directors, 
under the pi-ovisions of Mr. Pitt’s bill of 1784. 

ELLICHPUK, a town in East Bcrar, of con- 
siderable size, though greatly decayed. A military 
cantonment of the Hydeiabad contingent is near. 
The town is in lat. 21° 15' 20" N., and long. 77° 
29' 80" E., and has about 27,017 inhabitants. 

ELLIOT, CHARLES MORGAN, Captain 
Madras Engineers, obiit 1853 ? brother of Sir 
Henry Elliot. He was employed from 1846 to 
1849 in the Magnetic Survey of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. In this duty he visited Moulmcin, Madras, 
Nicobar, Sainbuanga, Penang, Pulo Dinding, 
Borneo, Celebes, Pulo Penang, Singapore, CarU 
mon, Pulo Buaya, Sumatra, Batavia, and the 
Kokos or Keeling Islands , — Magnetic Survey. 

ELLIOT, Sm HENRY MIERS, K.C.B., one of 
fifteen children of Mr, John Elliot of Pimlico 
Lodge, Westminster. He was born in 1808; was 
educated at AVinchester School and Oxford, from 
which he passed into the civil service of the E. I. 
Company in Bengal, and twice filled the post of 
Foreign Secretary. He publislied, in 1846, a 
Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. In 
1849 he published the first volume of liis Biblio- 
graphical Index to the Historians of Mahomedan 
India. He collected many Arabic, Persian, and 
Urdu manuscripts for a History of India as told 
by its own Historians, but he died, aged 46, in 
1863, at the Capo of Good Hope, before he could 
write more than the first volume. His widow 
finally entrusted the completion to Professor John 
Dowson, M.R.A.S., of the Staff College at Sand- 
hurst; and in the ten years 1867 to 1877 that 
learned man produced eight volumes, containing 
extracts illustrative of Indian and Central Asian 
history from about 200 authors. The eight large 
volumes gave detailed accounts of 143 historical 
works, with extracts from their contents in 
English. Besides the original text of nearly all 
these works, be collected a large number of local 
histories, biographies, collections of letter^, geo- 
graphical treatises, etc., illustrating Indian history, 
and some works on other subjects. It consists of 
421 manuscripts, chiefly Persian, and a large 
quantity of unbound papers, partly notices on 
historical manuscripts preserved in various Indian 
libraries, and partly translations of historical works 
prepared for him. He was possessed of a vast 


store of infonnation, which his early death pre- 
vented him. giving to the public. 

ELLIOT, Sm WALTER, K.C.S.L, a member 
of the Madras Civil Service, who wrote on Hindu 
Inscriptions, Lond. As. Trans, iv. p. 1 ; Catalogue 
of Mammalia in the Southern Mahratta Country, 
Mad. Lit. Trans. 1839, x. pp. 92, 207; On the 
I-Aiiguage of the Gonds, with a Vocabulary, Bl. 
As. Traus. 1848, xvii. p. 1140 ; Illustrations of 
the Histoiy of Southern India, Lond. As. Trans, 
iv. p. 1, Mad. Lit. Trans, vii. p. 193 ; Notice of 
Expedition into S. Africa, with Descriptions of 
New Species of Rhinoceros, ibid. xiv. p. 181 ; 
Notice of the late Dr. Turnbull Christie, ibid. xv. 
p. 150; Description of a New Species of Terres- 
trial Planaria, ibid. 182; Flora Andhrica, Madras, 
1859. — Dr. BnisiCs Catalogue. 

ELLORA, ill lat 20° 2' >4., and long. 75° 11' E., 
in the Dekhan, N.AV. of Aurangabad. The 
entrance to the caves is 2064 feet above the sea. 
It is called by the people Yerula, and Ballora, and 
Varula, and is near Roza in the Dowlatabad pro- 
vince of the Dekhanr. The plateau of Roza, in 
the face that looks into the valley of the Godavery, 
is scarjied, and the porphyritic greenstone nmyg- 
dcaloid rock has been excavated into great caves 
and temples, and dwellings about thirty in number. 
They aro partly Buddhist, partly Jaina, and |Mirtly 
Brahmanical. 

The Buddhist group of cave-temples occupies 
the southern extremity of the crescent in which 
the caves of Ellora aro excavated. Later on, the 
northern horn was taken possession of by the 
Joins, who excavated there a remarkable series of 
caves. But between these two, at an intermediate 
age, the Brahmans excavated some 16 or 16 caves, 
rivalling those of their predecessors in magnifi- 
cence, and exceeding them in richness of decora- 
The series culminated in the Kaihisa, 
which is the largest and most magnificent rock- 
cut temple in India, and is the one in which their 
Brahmanical authors emancipated themselves from 
the influence of Buddhist cave architecture. 'J’hc 
most northern there is a magnificent temple, 
known as SitVs Nhani or Dumnar Lena ; others are 
Ravan ka Khai, Rameswara, Nilakant’h, Teli-ka- 
Gana, Kumharwara, Janwasa, and the Milkmaid’s 
Gave, Uie last near a high waterfall. 

The Ellora Buddhist caves are the Dherwara, 
Do Thai, Maharwara, Tin Thai, and Viswakanmi 
chaitya. 

The Bi-ahmanical caves are Dasa-Avatara, Duin- 
nar Lena, Kailasa monolithic temple -caves between 
Kailosa and Rameswara, Rameswara, Nilakantha, 
Teli ka Gana, Kumharwara, Janwasa, Milkmaid’s 
Cave, and small caves above the scjirp. 

The Jaina caves are Chota Kailasa, Indra Sabha, 
and Jaganath Sabha. 

The chief structure, called the Kailas, is a 
perfect Dravidian temple, complete in all its parts. 
It is one of the most wonderful and interesting 
monuments of architectural art in India. It is a 
model of a complete temple such as might hare 
been erected on the plain. In other words, the 
rock has been cut away externally as well os 
internally. It measures 138 feet in front, the 
interior is 247 feet in len^ by 150 feet in 
breadth, the height in some plaoes oeing 100 feet. 
This temple is said to have oeen built, about the 
8th century, by Raja Edu of Eiliebpur, by whom 
the town of Ellora was founded, ns a thank- 
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offering for a cure effected by the waters of a 
spring near the place. The lofty basement of the 
temple has a row of huge elephants and sardulas 
or lions, griffins, etc. It is surrounded with 
figures also of Vishnu, and the whole Puranic 
l>antheon. — Fergusson's Eastern Architecture, p. 

; Ferg, and Bnrg. p. 450. See Architecture. 
ELLORE, a town in the Godavery district of 
the Madras Presidency, in lat. 16° 42' 36" N., and 
long. 81® 9' 6" E., witn 25,487 inhabitants ; it is to 
the west of the Kolar lake in the Northern Circars. 
It is but little elevated above the sea, and is a 
civil station of the Madras Presidency, It is 
called by the natives Upu (or salt) Ellore, to 
distinguish it from Rai (or stony) Ellore, the 
Vellore of the maps. 

ELM- BARK is the Yu-pi, Fen, or Tsien-yeh- 
yu-pi of the Chinese. The liber of the barks of 
Ulmus Chinensis and U. puinila are used in ^hina 
medicinally. — Smith. 

ELOHIM, God, the eternal I^ord, is sometimes 
so called in the Bible, the meaning being Godhead 
or Gods ; also called Jahvah (pronounced Jehovah), | 
but the word was not spoken, — Adonai, the Lord, 
being used instead. Gen. ii. .3 alone uses Jehovah. 
— Bunsen, iv. p. 870. See Elim. 

ELPJIJNSTONE, the Honouiiable MOUNT- 
STUART, a civil servant of the East India Com- 
l>{iiiy, who went as ambassador to Shah Shuja- 
ul-Mulk, king of Afglianistan. In 1802 Shah 
Malmiud was driven out by Shu;a-ul-Mulk, 
the younger brother of Zara an Shah, and Shah 
Shuja was still in possession of the undivided 
ein])irc of Ahmad Shall at the time of Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s mission in 1800. This mission was sent 
for the purpose of concerting with Shah Shuja 
the means of mutual defence against the threatened 
invasion of Afghanistan and India by the Persians, 
in confedeiacy with tlic French. He proceeded 
through Bikanir, Bahawulpur, and Multan, and 
readied Peshawiir on the 25th February. The 
expenditure was lavish, and on the 14th Juno the 
mission loft Peshawur on its return. He had 
scyircely left Kabul ere Shah Shuja waa driven 
out by Shah Mahmud, with the aid of Futtch Kliaii. 

He was afterwards Resident at Poona, while the 
last Poshwa, Baji Rao, was ruling the Mahratta 
states, and subsequently was Governor of Bombay. 

He wrote — Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, and 
its Dependencies in Persia, I'artary, and India; 
History of India, Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods; 
Report on the Territories conquered from the 
Paishwa. Ho is the most judicious and impartial 
of all Indian historians. — Dr. Biiist's Catalogue. 

ELPHINSTONE, Lori>, Governor of Madi’as 
1836 to 1840 ; Governor of Bombay at the period 
of the revolt of the soldiery of Bengal, during 
which some of those of Bombay also were impli- 
cated. Died 10 th July 1860. 

EL-SHAM-i-SHAKIF, also Sham, the eastern 
names of Damascus. 

EL-SHARK (Us-shark), the East, the popular 
name in the Hejaa for the western region as far 
jis Baghdad and Bussora, especially Nejd. The 
latter province supplies the Holy Land with its 
choicest horses and camels. — Burton's Mecca, ii. 4. 

EI.TAZAI, a branch of the Kambarari tribe, 
who occupy Bagban in Baluchistan. 

EliTIlAKlAH, descendants, more or leas pure, 
of Rajputs, and other Kshatriyas of the plains, 
who sought refuge in the Nepal mountains from 
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the Mahomedans, or took military service as 
adventurers. The Eltlmriah speak only the Khftf f 
language. 

ELUKA JIDI CHETTU. Tel. A plant re- 
sembling mint, eaten in tiroes of dearth ; perhaps 
Hydrocotyle rotundifolia or Marsilea dentata. 

ELUTH, also called Sangariam, a Mongol tribe, 
whose mode of life, in habitations, food, and drink, 
resembles tliose o." the Kirghis. Along with the 
Torgat, Kalkas, and Khoit, they occupy the 
country about Lake Koko Nor, See Kalkas. 

ELiMAIS, according to De Bode, the modern 
Tengi-Saulek in the province of Pars. The name, 
according to Professor Max Muller, has been 
derived from Ailama, a supposed corruption of 
Airyama, The Persians, Medians, Bactrians, and 
Sogdians all spoke, so late as the time of Strabo, 
nearly the same language, and claimed for them- 
selves one common name, in opposition to the 
hostile tribes of Turan. And when, after years of 
foreign invasion and occupation, Persia rose again 
under the sceptre of the Sassanians to be a national 
kingdom, we find the new national kings tlie 
worshippers of Masdanes, calling themselves, 
in the inscriptions deciphered by Do 
‘King? of the Aryan and Anarian races;* in 
Pehlevi, Iran va A7n7rin; in Greek, xxi 

'Auttptuuuv. Colonel Chesney says that Elymais 
or Sosirate was the capital of the province from 
which the hardy Cossrai spread their conquests 
over Susiana and the districts eastward. The 
Elymajans inhabited Mount Zagros, which is on 
the southern confines of Media, and overhangs 
Babylon and Susiana. — Chesney ; Max Mullers 
Lectures, p. 22G ; De Bode. See Luristan. 

ELYTRA, or wing-sheaths, of several of tlie 
beetles of India are highly lustrous, and arc articles 
of trade. Sec Beetle ; Insects. 

EMBELIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Myrsinacerc. E. basraal, nutans, ribes, 
robusta, and villosa arc known. The leaves and 
berries of E, basseal of the W. coast of India are 
used in medicine (Roxb. i. 587). E. pentaudra, 
Ambut, Dukii., is a scandent shrub with alternate 
polished leaves ; flowers in the cold season ; fruit 
red ; size of a currant . — RiddelL 
EMBELIA KIBES. Burm. 


E. glanduUfcra, Itoxh. 
liabi nmg.Bai-barungjBENT. 
Kar-kuimi of , Bombay. 
Wai-warung, . . Hmn. 


E. ribesoideB, Linn, 
Viaba-al, . . Maleal. 
ViBhal, Vellal, . .Tam. 
Vayu volangam, . . Tkl. 


A scandent shrub growing in the Peninsula of 
India and at Sylhet. Its berries are pungent, and 
used to adulterate black pepper. They are stated 
to be anthelmintic and cathartic, — Roxb. i. 586. 

EMBERIZINiE, a sub -family of birds of the 
family Fringilliclae. They comprise the genera 
Emberiza, Euspiza, and Melophus, the buntings, 
ortolans, corn buntings, ana crested bimtings. 
Three or four visit India during the winter. 

Emberiza pithyomis, Fallas, white - crowned 
bunting. 

E. cia, Linn., white - browed bunting of S* 
Europe, is common in the W. Himalaya. 

E. pusilla, plentiful in Sikkim, has occasionally 
been observed in Europe, even so far west as Leyden. 

E. fucata of N. Asia, Japan, and common in the 
W. Himalaya, occurs sometimes in considerable 
numbers in I^wer Bengal. 

E. melanoccphala of S* Europe is common in 
parts of India. 
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E. miliaria, tho common bunting of Europe, W. 
Asia, Arabia (Sohlegel), Barbary, 

E. citrinclla is tho yellow bunting of Europe, to 
beyond the pofar circle ; and is replaced in the W. 
Himalaya by £. pithyornis, an inhabitant also of 
Siberia, which occurs rarely in Vf, Europe. — Bhjth, 
EMBLICA OFFICINALIS. Gceitn, 

Phyllanthus emblica, Myrobalanus emblicn, B, 

Aonla, Anola, . . Beng. KaUondong, . . ^Ialay. 

Nilika-mara, . . Can. Nelli, .... Maleau 

Emblic myrobalan, Bno. Ambla, Amla, , . Panj. 
’MvfmfittXtkff Gu. Umriti, Atniilaoa, Sansk. 

Amliki, Ainlika, . Hind. Amusada nelli, . Sinoh. 

Aruli, Aungra, . . », Nelli, Tam, 

Malaca, . . . Malay. Usirika, Amla kamu, Tel. 

A crooked tree, almost the thickness of a man^s 
body. It grows in Ceylon, in the south of the 
Peninsula, in Canara, the Southern Mahratta 
country, the Konkau, the Deklian, in the forests 
of the Godavery and Circars, in Bengal, on tho 
banks of the Jumna, the Panjab, all over the 
forests of Kainaon, in the outer Himalaya, and 
eastwards in the Moluccas. The wood is hard and 
durable, is used for boxes, and for veneering. Is 
good for well rings, docs not decay under water, 
and is well adapted for turning. Tho strongly 
astringent bark is used as a tanning material, and 
in dysentery and diarrhoea. Tho myrobalan fruit 
can be pickled or preserved in sugar. Native 
women consider the powder of the seeds to possess 
cooling ^properties, and to be good for the hair, 
and use it mixed with either water or milk. The 
fruit is also used for making ink, and to obtain a 
black dye. — Beddome ; Mr, Bohde ; Cleg. Rept, ; 
O'Sh, ; Stewart ; Honigherger, 

EMBROIDERY. 

Tatri2, Aeab. Chikandoxi, . . . Hind. 

Brodcrie, Fr. Chikfnkari, ... ,, 

Stickerei, .... Gkr. Ilicamatui'a, .... It. 

Kashida Zardozi, . Hind. Bordado, Sp. 

The art of embroidery is one consonant with 
the habits of the people of India ; their patience 
and delicate handling render success certain, and 
there is scarcely a town or city where creditable 
embroidery cannot be found. The oriental races 
have ever been celebrated for their skill in the 
art of embroidery, which appears to have been 
practised in Assyria, and introduced from thence 
mto India. Pliny, however, mentions that it was 
a Phrygian invention, and in Romo embroiderers 
were called Phrygioncs. The art of embroidery 
was known and piuctised with great skill in 
ancient times, in Egypt, Assyria, and Persia. The 
Israelites learnt the art before their exodus ; 
tho Babylonians were famed for their rich tapes- 
tries, and the Assyrian monuments display richly 
embroidered robes and trappings. In Babylon, 
clothes were woven of different colours, and called 
Babylonica. During the early part of tho middle 
ages, Europe obtained its most important em- 
broideries from Greece and the East. In the pre- 
sent day, the embroidery of Kashmir, Lahore, and 
Dehli is the most beautiful. Sindi embroidery has 
a character of its own, and is easily recognisable. 
In India, embroidery is done on muslin, silk, velvet, 
merino, or cloth, in gold or silver thread, in a 
variety of styles, and very elegant and ingoiiioiis 
designs, on shawls, scarfs, jackets, bottle-stands, 
tablecloths, tablecovers, footstools, chess cloths, 
cushions for chairs, mats, bags, slippers, dresses 
of women, aprons, parasols, and bo9k - covers. 
In the embroidered fabrics of Indiit, it may be 


mentioned, as a prineijile, that their patterns and 
colours diversify plane surfaces without destroying 
or disturbing the impression of flatness. They are 
remarkable for the rich diversion shown in tho 
patterns, the beauty, distinctness, and variety of 
the forms, and the harmonious blending of several 
colours. Embroidery in gold and silver is an art 
which furnishes some of the most gorgeous and 
expensive manufactures for which India has been 
long celebrated. In the taste and judgment evinced 
in the blending of brilliant colours, and contrasting 
them with gold and silver on grounds of velvet, 
satin, silk, or muslin, India in this manufacture 
stands unrivalled. Some arc very gorgeous shami- 
anahs and elephant saddle-cloths. The gold and 
silver fancy fringes of Hyderabad are deserving 
of mention. Small samples of solid silver wire 
fringes and ornaments from Madura were deemed 
worthy of notice, but they are surpassed by the 
silver thread of Hyderabad. The embroiderers of 
India, though bringing into use, especially on 
her thinner textiles, a great deal of tinsel, the 
articles do not look tiiiselly, and the tasteful 
application of foil, tinted in various colours, often 
lends great beauty. Long deep borders and large 
centres embroidered in gold and silver are wrought 
with much skill, and the admirable contrasts made 
by the mingling of silver with gold, as well as the 
happy way in which the dispersing is managed, is 
well worth the attention of Eui'opcau emoroid- 
crers. The artistic judgment with which tho 
golden embroidery is tastefully encircled by finely 
executed scrolls done in silver, while tho bright 
scarlet flowers lend and receive back brilliancy 
from the golden ground out of which they are 
made to sprout, as well as the adnnrable dispersing 
itself of the gold, ask for, and ought to win, tlie 
notice of Europe. 

Dehli is a great place for embroidered fabrics, 
both in silk and gold threads. In Lahore and 
Amritsiir, tho manufacture of kalabatun, or gold 
thread, is extensively carried on. And Benares 
has long been famed for gold and silver threads, 
and also for its beautiful brocades. 

* Fropa Dacca,’ says the Abbd do Guyon, writing 
in 1744, as quoted by Dr. Taylor, ‘ come the finest 
and best Indian embroideries in gold, silver, or 
silk, and those embroidered neckcloths and fine 
j muslins which arc seen in France.* There has 
always been a demand for such scarfs for the 
markets of Bussora and Java. In the present day, 

' they have silks and woollens, muslins and nets, 

! Kashmir shawls, European velvets embroidered 
with silk or tasar, that is, wild silk of either floss 
or common twisted silk thread, or with gold and 
silver thread and wire in great variety. The cloth 
to bo embroidered is stretched out on a horizontal 
bamboo frame, raised about a couple of feet from 
the ground, and the figures intended to be worked 
or embroidered arc drawn upon it by designers, 
who are generally Hindu paiutei’s. On woollen 
cloths, however, toe outlines are traced with chalk, 
and on muslin with pencil, and tho body of the 
design copied from coloured drawings. The em- 
broiderers, seated upon the floor around the frame, 
ply the needle by pushing it from instead of to- 
Avards them. In place of scissors they commonly 
use a piece of glass or chinaware to cut the thread. 
Among the embroidered articles at the Exhibition 
of 1851, those from Dacca and from Dehli were 
probably the best known. In Dehli, small shawls 
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aad scarfs are chiefly embroidered botli with floss 
and twisted silk. In Dacca, both nets and muslins 
with floss silk of various colours. But Dacca is 
also famous for its embroidery of muslins with 
cotton, which is called chikankari or chikandozi. 
One kind is formed by breaking down the texture 
of the cloth with the needle, and converting it 
into open meshes. Dr. Taylor states that K^hida 
is the name given in Dacca to cloths embroidered 
with muga silk or coloured cotton thread, and, 
though generally of a coarse description, gives 
occupation to a number of the Mahomedan women 
nf Dacca. Though the scarfs of both Dehll and of 
Dacca are much admired, muslins or nets, worked 
so as to be suitable for making ball dresses, would 
probably be in demand, as those which are now sold 
in Britain for such purposes are very inferior in 
taste flmd elegance to the Indian embroidery. The 
beetle-wing embroidery exhibited in 1851 from 
Madras was particularly elegant ; and the velvet 
awnings, musnud covers, hookah carpets, and 
elephant trappings, embroidered with gold and 
silver, chiefly at Murshidabad and Senary, were 
admired as well for richness as for the skill with 
which the groundwork was allowed to relieve the 
ornaments. The embroidered saddles and saddle- 
cloths and floor-coverings from Patiala, Multan, 
and Lahore were of the usual style of what are 
called the works of that famed valley, and which 
was conspicuously shown in the dresses, ca^, and 
slippers irom Kashmir itself. But that the skill 
and taste arc not confined to one part of India, 
was also to be seen in the tablecovers from Tatta 
in Sind, and in the embroidered boots from 
Khyrpur, which Mr. Digby Wyatt illustrated. 

in Southern India this art is practised, chiefly 
at the towns of Tan j ore, Madras, and Secundera- 
bad, on lace, tusseb, silk lace, muslin. The Tanjore 
and Madbras works are very superior in quaUty, 
and consist of a variety of fancy articles, particu- 
larly pocket-handkerchiefs, worked muslin dresses, 
scarfs, which show great tMte in the patterns and 
beautiful flnisb. , , . 

The Chinese are famous for their skill in silk 
embroidery, and in Canton are sho^ for its sale. 
Buddhist nuns largely embroider silk. The skill 
of the Chinese, says Mr. Williams (Middle Kingdom, 
ii. p. 128), in embroidery is well known, and the 
demand for such work to adorn the dresses of 
oflicers and ladies of every rank, for embellisbing 
purses, shoes, caps, faus, and other appendages of 
the dress of both sexes, and in working shawls, 
tablecovers,. etc., for exportation, furnishes m- 
ployment to numbers of men and women. The 
frame is placed on pivots, and the pattern u 
marked out upon the plain surface. All the work 
is done by the needle, without any aid from 
machinery. There are many styles of work, with 
thread, braid, or floss, and in one of the mc»t 
elegant the design appears the same on ^th 
aidei, the ends of the threads being neatly 
concealed. This mode of embroidery seems also 
to have been known among the Hebrews, from 
the expression in Deborah’s song (JudgMV. 80), 
*of divers colours of needlework on both adcs, 
which Sisera’s mother vainly looked for him to 
bring home as spoil. In China, books are 
for Uie use of embroiderers, contmnmg patterns 
for them to imitate. The silk used in this art is 
of the finest kind and colours ; gold 
thread occasionally added to impart a lustre 


the figures on caps, purses, and ladies’ shoes. A 
branch of the embroiderer's art consists in the 
formation of tassels and twisted cords for sedans, 
lanterns, etc., and in the knobs or corded buttons 
worn on the winter caps, made of cord inter- 
twisted into the shape of a ball. Spangles are 
made from brass leaves, by cutting out a smaU 
ring by means of a double-edged stamp, which at 
one drive detaches from the sheet a wheel-shaped 
disc ; these are flattened by a single stroke of the 
hammer upon an anvil, leaving a minute hole in 
the centre. Another way of making them is to 
bend a copper wire into a circle and flatten It. 
The needles are very slender, but of good metal. 
In sewing, the tailor holds it between toe fore»* 
finger and thumb, pressing against the thimble on 
the thumb, to push it into the cloth. — J. B* 
Waring^ Masterpieces of Industrial Arty ExK of 
1862 ; Williams' Middle KingdoiUy ii. p. 123 ; 
Royhy Arts of India^ etc.y pp. 506, 507 ; Rev* 
Canon Royle. 

FMBRYOPTERIS GLUTIMFERA. Roxb, 


Diofpyros glutinota, Keen, 
Gab, . . . Esno., Hikd. 
Kasharta mar'N, . . Can. 
Cusharatha inara, . ,, 

Pi-tsa, Tnih-tez, . Chin. 
Wild mangoatoen, . Km 


D, embryopteria, Fers. 
Pani jike,. . . MalkaL, 
Timberri, . . . SiMOH. 
Tumbika, .... Tam. 
Paiii-obil^, ... I, 
Tujwei, Tumika, . Txt. 


...» , . , - . - - , ^ 

In the northern province of Ceylon, its timber 
is used for common house buildings, end the juice 
of the fruit is used to rub over fishing lioee for 
the purpose of hardening and preserving them ; 
rIra for paying the bottoms of boats. A cubic 
foots weighs 45 pounds, and it is esteemed to last 20 
years. — Mr. Mendis; Dr. Cleghorn. 

EMERALD. 


ZamuiTud, 
Smeraude, , 
Sniaragd, 
lamaragdon 
Smaragdua, 
Nophoo, 


Ah AD., Pehs. 
. . Fh. 
. . Ger. 
. . Gb. 
Gr., Lat. 
. . Heb. 


Punna. • . 
Smeraido, 
Permataoju, . 
Eameralda, . 
Patchee kallu, 
Pataa rai, 


. Hino. 
. . It. 
Malxau 
. . Sp. 
. Tam. 
Txi*. 


This precious stone is mentioned in ExodiM 
ixviii. 18; in Tobit, Judith, Ecclesiastes, 
Ezekiel. The famous emerald mines in Jabi 
Zabarah in Egypt— the Samaragdua Mons of the 
ancients — were worked 1650 D.C., in the time oi 
toe great Sesostris ii., and by extensive galleriw. 
They were again worked in the early part of the 
reign of Muhammad Ali, and about 1876 a British 
company undertook them. The mines (Bunsen’s 
Egypt, il p. 303) were on the Kosseir road from 
Koptos to Aennum (Philotoras). 

It is the rarest of all gems, of a beautiful 
green colour, unsuriiassed by any gem. When of 
a deep rich grosa-gieen colour, door and free from 
flaws, it sells at from £20 to £40 the carat, those 
of lighter shade from 5s. to £15 the carat. The 
finest occur in a limestone rock at Muso, in New 
Qranada, near Santa Fd do Bogota, 5** 2B\ at 
Odontchelong in Siberia, and near Ava. 

From ancient times many stones have been 
famed as emeralds, which can only have be« 
jasper or other green mineral, such as the ememd 
pil^ in toe temple of Hercules at Tyre, the 
emerald sent from Babylon as a premt to a 
king of Egypt, four cubits in length and thm^ 
breadth, and the emerald obelisk described by 
Herodotus, were all doubtless green jssner. The 
book of Esther describes the hall of king Ahasitenis 
as paved with emeralds. De Came mentions (p. 
12^an emerald stotueof Buddlta,acabitmlMilght| 



EMERY, 


ENAM. 


▼alued at £4(>,000, now m the pagoda of the king quidity than that from Pttlah and Gumuch* That 
of Siam. It was carried off in 1777 from a pagoda mm Naxoe is of a dark grey colour, with a 
in ^e city of Yien-chan in Upper Laos. In the mottled suifaee, and with small points of a mica- 
United States very largo beryls have been obtained, ceous mineral disseminated in the mass. Itfre* 
but seldom transparent crystals ; they occur in quently contains bluish specks or streaks, which 
granite or gneiss. One in the imperial collection are easily recognised as being pure corundum, 
of Russia measures inches in length and 12 in When reduced to powder, it varies in colour from 
breadth. Another is 7 inches long and 4 broad, dark grey to black, but the colour of its powder 
and weighs 6 pounds. Mr. Powell had seen a flat affor(k no indication of its commercial value, 
tablet of emerald, full of flaws, but otherwise of The powder of emery examined under th^ micro- 
good colour, nearly 2| inches square, worn as an scope shows the distinct existence of ^e two 
amulet, and engraved all over. The maharaja of minerals, corundum and oxide of iron. The 
KapuHhalla possesses a large oblong emerald of specific gravity of emery is about 4, but its^hard- 
tliis kind, and the maharaja of Patiala has a round ness is its most important proj^rty in its applica- 
emerald of enormous size. A crystal in the cabinet lion to the arts. The only difference in corun- 
of the Duke of Devonshire measures in its greatest dum seems to be the absence of oxide of iron, 
diameter 2| inches nearly ; its lesser diameter There could be no difficulty in preparing ooruodum 
barely 2 inches ; its 3d diameter, 24 inches ; the powders of the requisite degrees of fineness. The 
extreme length of the prism is 2 iudhes. It con- selling price of corundum in London has ranged 
tains several flaws, ana is therefore only partially from £10 to £26 a ton. There seems no reason 
fit for jewellery. It has been valued at more than why the picked corundums should sell for leas 
.600 guineas. A more splendid specimen, weighing than the finest emeries ; and Captain Newbold 
6 ounces, belonging to Mr. Hope, cost £500. Aqua- mentions that the corundums near Grom, when 
mai^eindudesclear bcrylsof a8ea-grccn,or pale- sorted into the three sorts known in coninierce, 
bluish, or bluish-green tint. Hindus and Mahome- viz. the red, the whites, and the scraps, of these 
dans use them pierced as pendants and in amulets, two are sold to the Arab merchants at Mangalore 
Many of the stones used as emeralds in India and Tellicherry at prices from 12 to 15 or 80 
consist of beryl. Prismatic corundum or ebryso- rupees the candy, equal to £4, £6, and £12 a 

beryl, says Dr. Irvine, is found among the Tora ton Madras Museum Report, Sec Corundum. 

hills near Rajmahal on the Bunas, in irregular EMIGRATION from British India and China 
rolled pieces, small, and generally of a light green is in a large and gi*adually increasing rate. From 
colour. These stones are considered by the 250,000 to 350,000 of the Tanjore, Trichinopoly, 
natives as emeralds, and are called in Panjabi Tinnevelly, and Madura districts, find employ- 
Panna. The most esteemed colours are the ment every year in Ceylon. In the ten years 
Zababi, next the Saidi, said to come from the 1872 to 1881 inclusive, 188,712 embarked from 
city Saidi in Egypt ; Raihani, new emeralds ; Calcutta, Madras, and French ports for the British, 
Fastiki, old emeralds, that is, such as have com- French, and Dutch colonics, 
plcted their 20 years; Salki, Zangari, colour of EMILIA SONCHIFOLTA. D, C, 
verdigris,; Kirasi and Sabuui. ^ Emilia purpurea, Ctm. I Crasuocephalum kou., Zk;m. 

Most of the emeralds commonly in use in India Cacalia sonchifolia, Linv. j Sencciosoncbifolia, AfccncA. 
are smooth^ cut and bored like beads ; they are Sadi modi, . . , Bung. 1 Muel shevi, . Maleal. 
always full of flaws. — Poirell^ p. 49 ; Tavernier's In Southern Asia it is used in medicine. In 
Tr. p. 144 ; Bunsen's Egypt^ ii. p. 303 ; Welhted's China its loaves are used as salad. 

ZV. li. p. 323 ; Irvine^ Med, Top,^ Tomlhtsou, EMODUS and Imaus or Himaus are surmised 

EMERY. by Jtenncll (p. 125) to be different readings of 

Emeri;EmeriI, . . Fa. Nash dak, . . . . Kus. the same name, derived from the Sanskrit Hi mab, 

Smirge^ Ger. Eamcril, . . . . Sf. signifying snowy, a name borne by the great 

Smoregio ; Smerglio, It. Ziirqinra, . . . Turk, mountain range of the Himalaya. 

Smiri., ..... Lat. EMPAGUSIA FLAVESCENS. Gray. 

This substance is 'greatly used iu Uic arts for Monitor flavencena, Oray. Varnnua Piquotii, Ihim. 
^nding and polishing bard minerals and metals. M. cxanthematicus, var, and Bib, 

Corundum, emerald, ruby, topaz, sapphire, and Indicus, Schkgel. V. Russelii, Schlegel, 

emery are only surpassed iu hardness by the Indian empoguMa, Enq. | Kabara, .... Singk. 
diamond. Emery is regarded as granular or The colour of this reptile is olive, with yellowish 
amorphous corundum, coloured with iron, and is cross-lxinds. Head-shields sub-equal ; eyebrows 
not known to occur in India, where corundum with a central scries of larger plates. It is found 
and garnets are used by the people in its place, in Nepal. 

It was, however, sent to the Exhibition of 1862, EMU, Emeu, or Emew, the Dromaius Novas 

from Monghir ; and Callastry, near Madras, is also Ilollandim of Australia, is generally dispersed over 
named as a site, also Ongole. In the mixed the whole interior of the continent They are 
corundums of Greece and Turkey the iron seems strictly monogamous. The whole duties of iuou- 
equall^ diffused through the mass, importiDg to it bation, as well as the care of the young bird when 
a bluish-grey colour; but in specimens which hatched, devolve upon the male bW. This is 
reached the Madras Museum from Southern India, believed to be the cose with all other struthious 
the corundum and ore of iron, though occurring birds. 

together, are not mixed, but remain ap^t, segre- EMYDIDiE, a family of reptiles. See Reptiles ; 
gated, the corundum forming one side of a Tortoises ; Turtle. 

mineral, and the oxide of iron, in a lump or lumps, ENAM. Hind., Pers. Grants or gifts, generally 
on the ^ other side ; and all such mosses are of land, and commonly in perpetuity, for dharitable 
magnetic,^ and possess polanty. In the arts, that purposes. A iaghir is usually an assignment of 
of Naxos is preferred, as it is more uniform in its lands for service, or as a pension. Aitumgha is 
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ENAMEL. 


ENAMEL. 


S® I having been ground to an impalpable iiowder, and 
* deed.— 3fateolin »/nd<n, u. p. 62. j made into a paste with water, is then placed on 

the exact spot requir^ by the pattern. The 


See Inam. 
ENAMEL. 

Mina, . . . 
EmaiL . . . 
Schmels, 


Arab. 
. Fr. 
Gkb. 


Miua-kar, . . . Hikd. 

Smalto, It. 

Esmalto, .... Sr. 


I 


An enamel in the arts is an artificial vitreous 
mm, the same as a paste, ground fine, then mixed 
with gum water, and applied by a brush, and 
fixed by fusion. The art of fixing colours by 
melting in fire, says Dr. Royle (Arts of India, 

►. 476), is of very ancient date. It was practised 
>y the Egyptians, and carried to a high degree of 
perfection m Persia. Th^ art is known in every 
part of India, and some exquisite specimens were 
sent to the Exhibition of lo51 botn from Central 
and from North-Western India. It is chiefly 
employed in ornamenting arms and Jewellery, not 
onfy in gold, but also in silver. In general, in 
India, ten parts of lead and three parts of tin are 
oxidized by continued heat and exposure to air. 
To the mixed oxides add ten parts of powdered 
quartz, and ten parts of common salt, and melt in 
crucibles. Thus is obtained a white enamel, and 
the basis of coloured enamel, metallic oxides being 
added. Oxide of lead or of antimony produces a 
yellow enamel ; reds are obtained by a mixture of I 
the oxides of gold and iron. Oxides of copper, 
cobalt, and iron give greens, violets, and blues, 
and a variety of intermediate colours by mixtures. 
The workmen of Behar are stated to make two 
enamels, which are applied to the surface of some 
of the rings. One is yellow. Five parts of lead 
are melted in a shallow crucible, and to tlicse is 
added one part of tin, and the alloy is calcined 
for four or five hours. It is then heated to 
redness in the crucible of the glass furnace. One 
part of white quartz is next added, and the mass 
Btirrcd about for three hours. It is then taken 
out with a ladle, poured out on a smooth stone or 
iron, and cooled in water. They then take one 
part of their palest green glass, and add a fourth 
part of the other materials, to make the yellow 
enamel. The green enamel is made in the same 
manner; and to the melted glass is added, not 
only the prepared lead and tin, but a small x^ortion 
of the black oxide of copper. In Mysore they 
make a bright yellow enamel, by first calcining 
five parts of lead and one of tin, then adding 
one part of zinc, calcined in a separate crucible. 
When these begin to adhere, they are powdered in 
a mortar. When the maker of glass rings is at 
work, he melts some of this powder, and, while 
the ring is hot, with an iron rod applies some of 
it in powder to the surface of the glass. 

The finest enamelled work of India is i)roduced 
at Jeyporo, and is considered of ^eat artistic 
merit The euamcllcrB there came originally from 
Lahore. Their enamel is a kind of glw made in 
earthen vessels, and when fused, the colouring 
matters are added ; the whole is then allowed to 
cool, and in this state is kept for use. Only pure 
silyer or gold articles are enamelled. From the 
silver the enamel may come off in course of time, 
but it never does from the gold. All good enamel 
is consequently only applied to gold, which must 
be free l^m alloy, or otherwise it would tarnish 
by contact with the enainel in the great heat to 
which it is subsequently exposed. The gold is first 
carved of the required pattern ; the en amel , 
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article is then strongly heated, much skill being 
required to *take it out at the precise moment 
when the enamel is thoroughly fused, but before 
the colours begin to run into one another. As 
soon as removed, the workmen then exert the full 
power of their luiig^t in blowing upon it aaquidkly 
and as violently as possible. The hardest colours 
are first placed in the furnace and fused, and 
then those which melt more easily. Afterwards, 
the whole is ground and polished. The trans- 
lucent enamels for which Jeypore is famed, arc 
enamel colours on gold or gold leaf, which gives 
light and brilliancy to the colours. Lord and 
Lady Mayo exhibited from Jeypore a cup, saucer, 
and spoon made in fine gold, and designed in 
j most elegant forms. Each of these forms was 
heightened and defined by ennehment made by 
incisions into the metal in bcaiitiful conventional 
ornament, subsequently filled in with transparent 
and opaque enamel pastes, but principally the 
forme/, tlic dominant parts and mouldings being 
lieightened yet further by setting in diamonds 
in various ornamental forms. The result was a 
specimen of goldsmith’s work as lovely (although, 
of course, in a very different style) as anvthing 
Ccllinc or Caradosso ever did. Artisans form a 
small family, and the real process of enamelling 
is kept by tliem as a secret, wliich descends from 
father to son like an heirloom. 

The Fanjab is famed for its blue and green 
enamels. It is said that Kashmir has Ipng served 
as a great field for artists emigrating from Persia ; 
and a careful comparison of Persian with Kash- 
mirian products leads one instinctively to the 
impression that Kashmir must certainly owe 
much of her delicate perception of the beauty of 
colour and floral form to her j^roximity to, and 
intercourse with, the time-honoured land of the 
Sun. 

Enamelling, as applied in India to jowelleiy, 
consists of ail extremely fine pencilling of flowers 
and fancy designs in a variety of colours, the 
prevailing ones being white, red, and blue, and is 
invariably applied to the inner sides of bracelets, 
annlets, anklets, necklaces, ear-rings, sarpech, 
tiara, and all that description of native jewellery, 
the value depending uiion the fineness of the 
work, and often exceeding that of the precious 
stones themselves. In general the cost is moderate, 
as the finest specimens are only made to order. 
The best come from Benares, Dehli, and the 
Rajputana states. In the south of India, the 
manufacture of enamels on articles of domestio 
use like the above is almost entirely restricted to 
Hyderabad. It presents no varieties^ but in 
general consists of a blue coating interlined with 
white on a surface of silver, and is applied to 
rose-Avater sprinkleis, spice-boxes, basius, and 
sucli-likc articles. The merit of the manufacture 
lies in the simplicity of the enamel itself, and in 
the lightness of the silver article to which it is 
applied. Though pleasing, it is the coarsest 
enamel produced in India. At Indore® in Central 
India, the maimfactui’e docs not constituto a 
regular trade. It is invariably applied to articles 
of personal decoration, such ns necKlaccs, anulets, 
broodies, ear-rings, etc., which are set by native 
jewellers, according to the taste of the purchaser* 



ENOEPHALARTOS. 


ENTOMOSTOMATA. 


Theso subjocto generally consist in a representa- 
tion of the avat^ or pictures of the metamor- 
phoses of Indian deities ; and the work is so 
perfect, that it Vill stand not only the influence 
of climato, but even rough handling. 

The specimens of this kind of work have no 
fixed market value, and the price is tlierefore 
entirely dependent upon the number of com- 
petitors that may be in the field when any of 
them are offered for sale. A set of these orna- 
ments, consisting of a necklace, car-rings, two 
armleto, and a brooch, in plain gold, contributed 
io the Exhibition of 1851, was valued at Ks. 1700, 
or £170. A duplicate, forwarded to the Paris 
Exhibition in 1856, was purchased for Rs. 600, 
or £60. 

Enamel ornaments are largely used by Chinese 
women. It is a fine glass or paste of various colours. 
The art of enamelling on silver is also brought 
to great perfection in China, and specimens sur- 
pass any ever produced at Genoa. — Sirr's Chinese^ 
I. p. 887 ; Report of Exhib. o/1862; Royle^ Arts 
of /wdia, p. 476 ; Trs. of Hind. ii. p. 877. 

ENOEPHALARTOS, a genus of the Cveadar 
ceie; their fruits are called Kafir bread. E. 
Lenisonii is of New South AVales. 

ENDELU, of Sumatra, yields a fibre from which 
twine is made. 

ENDIVE, Cichorium endiva, used as salad, 
blanched the leaves being tied together.” 

ENG. Buum. In Amherst, a wood used for 
boat-building. Tree produces oil. It is a strong, 
heavy, useful, grey wood, suited for beams, piles, 
and tlie like. Diptcrocarpus grandiflora. Eng- 
beng of Tav<^ is a strong wood, used for common 
caipentry, Eng-gyeng, in Amherst, a timber used 
for posts of religious buildings. A useful wood, 
but liable to split. Hopea suava? Wall 

ENGELHARDTIA LESCHENAULTII grows 
well in the plains of the N.W. Provinces, but does 
not fruit. E. Colebrookiana is found as far north 
as Jurripani, Garhwal, and Nepal. E. Roxburghi- 
ana, in Sylhet and at Chappedoug, forms a largo 
tree, tho wood of which is valued by turners, and 
the bark, containing much tannin, is considered 
Uic best used by natives for tanning. E. spicata, 
Ilhnne^ is the spurious walnut tree of the Hima- 
laya, Darjiliug, and eastward io Java. It attains 
to 200 feet of height. E. AVallichiana is found as 
far south as Penang and Singaj)ore. — Mueller; 
Itoiile, 111. Him. Bot. p. 842 ; Wall. PI. As. Rar. 

EN-GIE or In-gio. Burm. A white linen 
jiickct used os an article of dress by Barmans. 

ENGLAND, the BOiithern part of an island on 
the west of Europe, wliich, Avith Ireland, another 
island on its west, forms the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, that now rules British 
India. It is said to have been known to tho 
Aryan Hindus under the name of Sweta-dwipa, or 
^V\ute Island, and is said to be the Sacam oi the 
Puranas. 

ENG-RALGYI, a lake in Baasim district, Pegu 
division, British Burma, about 3 miles in circum- 
ference, and a depth of from 20 to 46 feet in tho 
centre. It is valuable as a preserve for fish. The 
lake is dragged by floating capstans worked by 
hawsers atti^hed to a frame, and occupies three 
months, working at the rate of about 45 fathoms 
day. The fishing begins with the full moon 
in Juno, when tho temperature of the water has 
been reduced by the first sliowersof the monsoon. 


The number of fish caught is never below 70,000 
to 80,000 of all kinds, the principal belonging to 
^ecies of the genera Circa, Cyprians, Gobio, Labeo, 
Uimelodus, Cirrhinus, Cyprinodon, and Silurus. 
The largest specimens weigh about 56 lbs. eaoh. 
Crocodiles of all sizes are found in the drag-net, 
but no casualty has been known to have been 
caused by them. Some 8000 to 10,000 persons 
are engaged in the taking and disposal of the fish, 
of which about 40 tons are annually sold on the 
spot. — Imp. Gaz. 

ENGRAULIS ENCRASICOLUS, Anchovy. 
Anchoiit, .... Fa. | Acciughe, , . • » It. 

The anchovies of commerce met with in India 
are wholly imported. It is a small fish, about 4 
inches long, with bluish-brown back, and silvery 
white on the belly, very abundant in the Medi- 
terranean, where, though occurring in other seas, 
they are chiefly caught at night by nets, their 
heads immediately taken off, their entrails removed, 
and pickled. Another Mediterranean species, E. 
meletta, is largely substituted for and mixed with 
the true anchovy. A species is said to occur in 
the Bay of Bengal, and is one of the fish made 
into Balachang. 

ENKIANTHUS QUINQUEFLORUS, a flower- 
ing plant of China, on mountains from 1000 to 
2000 feet above the level of tl»e sea, fixing itself 
in the crevices of the rock, in situations with very 
little soil. At tlie Chinese New Year its flowers 
are in great request in the south of China for the 
decoration of the houses, boats, and temples, just 
as those of tlie Nandian are in tho north with 
camellias, coxcombs, magnolias, and various plants 
which flower at this season. The enkianthua is 
brought down from the hills with tho buds just 
expanding, and, after being placed in water for a 
day or two, tho flowers come out healthy and 
fresh. At New Year’s day in Canton, the budding 
stems of the flowering almond, narcissus, plum, 
peach, and tho Enkianthus reticulatus, or bell- 
flower, are forced into blossom to exhibit, as in- 
dicating good luck in the coming year. — Fortune's 
Wanderiuijs ; Williams' Middle Kimjdom^ p. 283. 

ENNORE or Katipak, in lat. 13° 14' N., long. 
80° 21' 55" E., 9 miles N. from Madras, a small 
hamlet on the southern end of the Pulicat Lake, a 
marine lagoon. 

ENTADA PURS/ETHA. De C. 

E. inuuoBtuchya, J).C. Mimosa entada, Linn.^ It, 
Mimosa scanileiifl,Zmn., 72. Acacia acandens, WiUde. 
Uila-g.acha, . . . Beno. Pua-waol, . . . BlNQU. 
Gardul of . . Bomuay. Hin-pus-wael, . . „ 

(Iradul, .... Dukh. Maha-pufl*wael, . „ 

Parin-kaka-vulli, Malkal. Gila tiga, . . . Tel, 
Kastori-kaman, . Panj, 

An immense climbing shrub, forming elegant 
festoons, legumes from 1 to 5 feet long and 4 or 
5 inches broad, formed of a series of joints, each 
containing one seed. They are roasted and eaten ; 
cnicT into the natWe Materia Medlea sa on 
auti-fcbriiugo ; are emetic, and used to wash the 
hair. Its gigantic pods excite aBtonisbinent in 
passing through the lorests. Its seeds are made 
into boxes. — Cat. Ex. 1862; Tennant; Riddell; 
Mason. 

ENTOMOLOGY. See Insects. 
ENTOMOSTOMATA of De Blainville, a family 
of molluscs, in which are included the genera 
cerithium, planaxis, subula, terebra, ebumeai 
buccinum, uassa, harpa, dolium, oniscia, ricinulai 
cancellaria, and purpura. See Mollusca. 
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EOLUa 


EQUlDiE. 


EOLU8. The chronicles of Eri describe Eolus EPlODORUSi according to the Periplus, an 
as the chief of a Scythian tribe, who lived about island, the seat of the pearl fishery ; it is the 
40 years after Moses, Le. 1868 to 1335 before Christ, modern Manaar. 


He composed the chronicles of Eolus with the 
ancient traditions of his tribe. 


EPIPHYTES are plants growing upon other 
vegetables, adhering to their bark, ana rooting 


EOS KUBRA, a brush-tongued parrakeet of among the scanty soil that occupies their surface, 
[nboyna, of a vivid crimson colour ; the red lorl in w'hich respect they are distineuialied from 


Amboyna, of a vivid crimson colour ; the red loii 
^WalL i. p. 297. 


in wTiich respect they are distinguished from 
parasitical plants, which, like mistletoe and the 


EPEIRA, a great spider, found by Captain various species of l oranthua, strike their abortive 
Sherwill 1100 feet high, on the summit of Maruk, roots into the wood, and flourish upon the juices 
south of Monghir. Some of the webs, including of the individual to which they attach thcmaelvea. 
the guy ropes, were from 10 to 12 feet in diameter. Orchidaceous epiphytes grow upon trees in the 
the reticulated portions being about 5 feet, in the recesses of tropical forests ; and Hr. Wallich found 
centre of wMch the spider, of a formidable size them growing equally well in Nepal upon trees 
and very active, sits waiting for prey. In one and stones, provideef the latter had a certain 


w'eb was found entangled a bird about the size of 
a field lark, and eight young spiders feeding on 


quantity 
In the k 


y of mould and moss adhering to them. 
Malay Archipelago, the mean temperature 


the body. It was near the centre of the web, and of which is estimated at between 77° and 78°, and 
its wings had been completely pinioned by the is very damp, they are found in profusion ; while 
entwined web. The old spider sat about a loot on the continent of India they are almost unkuown. 


above the bird. It was C inches across the legs, 
and had a foimidable pair of mandibles. — Goss.; 
Proc. EnU Soc. 1862, p. 239. See Insects. 


their place being occupied by parasitical Loranthl 
At the estuaries, however^ of the Ganges, the 
Brahmaputra, the Irawadi, and the riven of 


EPHEDRA, a genus of plants growing in the Martaban, they exist in vast quantities, but all 
Himalaya and China. E. alata, Stewart^ is used these stations are excessively damp. In the 


for scrubbing metal dishes. E, Gerardiana, 
WalL^ is eaten by goats. E. saxatilis, Ckghorn^ 
is a plant of Kagnan. — Stewart; Cleghom. 


ata, Stewart^ is used these stations are excessively damp. In the 


Botanic Garden at Calcutta they grow most vigor- 
ously during the rainy season, but in the flercelv 
hot season, which begins in March, and lasts till 


EPHESUS, a decayed town of Ionia, in Asia the 10th of June, they perish, notwithstanding 

Minor, 45 miles south of Smyrna, famous in the care they receive. 

ancient times for its temple of Diana. Amongst In Nepal, orchidaceous epiphytes grow in 
the Mahomedans of the East, its story of the Seven company with ferns, and the thicker the forest. 

Sleepers is continued, through the Koran. When the more stately the trees, the richer and blacker 


the emperor Decius persecuted the Christians, the natural soil, the more profuse the orchidace® 
seven noble youths concealed themselves in a and ferns upon them. There they flourish by the 
cavern, which was then blocked up with stones, sides of dripping springs, in deep shady recesses, 
They immediately fell into a de^p slumber, which in inconceivaole quantity, and with an astonishing 
lasted for 187 years. At last the slaves of Adolius degree of luxuriance. 

removed some of the stones for building materials, Koinwardt speaks of great quantities of orcla- 
on which the Seven Sleepers were aroused, and dace® in the storax and laurel woods of Java, 
despatched Jamblichus, one of their number, to growing along with nepenthes, rhododendrons, 
the city to procure food ; but the altered appear- magnolias, and oaks, in a zone of vegetation 
auce of Ephesus, the age of the coin he presented whose lower limit is 3000 feet above the sea. 
to the baker, and his long beard, led to a discovery Dendrobium nobile, Renanthera coccinea, and 
of the marvellous adventure. The bishop of some others, bear the periodical cold of Canton, 
Ephesus, the clergy and magistrates, visiteci the where it occasionally freezes. Dendrobium caten- 
cavern, and, after conversing with the somnam- aium and D. moniliforme occur in Japan as far 
bulists, they quietly expired. James, a Syrian north as 37° or 38°, or the parallel of Lisbon, and 
bishop of the 5th century, devotes a homily to are periodically subject to a very low temperature ; 
its praise ; and the Seven Sleepers are found in and Dr. Royle met with the deciduous Caelogyncs 
the Roman, Abyssinian, and Russian calendars, and Dendrobium alpestre on the Himalaya moun- 
Mahomed introduced the tale in his Koran, as the tains, at tlie height of 7500 feet, where snow 
Companions of the Cave, and says God caused sometimes lies in winter for a week or more, 
them to turn over occasionally from right to left. EQUIDiE, a family of mamraals, in which the 
— Milner^s Seven Churches of Asia^ p. 171 ; Sah's Asinus or ass, Hippotigris or zebras, and Equus, 
Koran f p. 219. See Decius. the horse, are the only genera, with the mule 

EPICARPUS ORIENTALIS. Blume. breed between. The horse docs not occur in 

TrophU aspera, VTiUde. ^ India, and will bo noticed under 

Sheora, .... Benq. I Tinda parua, . Maleal. ‘ Horse.' 

NaVchilnV, . . . Dukh. \ Virahi, .... Tam. Equus onager, 

Slura, Hikd. 1 Pttkki, . .... Tel. E. liemionua, ( Auinua Indicu*, 


the horse, are the only genera, with the mule 
breed between. The horse docs not occur in 
a wild state in India, and will bo noticed under 
‘ Horse.' 

Equus onager, Eallus^ Bhjih^ F. Cuv. 

1 E. lieinionua, Auct, I Auinua Indicus, Sclater, 


ild ass of . . CuTOH. I KouUn, . . . Kebqhiz. 
>r-khar, . . . Hind. | Ghour, .... Pers. 
The wild ass of Cutch, Gujerat, Jeysulmir, and 


Sheora, .... Benq. I Tinda parua, . Maleal. 1 Horse. 

NaVchilnV, . , . Dukh. \ Virahi, .... Tam. \ Equus onager, Umu. 

Slura, Hind. 1 Pukki, . .... Tel. E. liemionua, ( Auinua Indicu*, 

A fibre is obtained from the stem. Used os a Wild ass of . . Cutoh. I KouUn, . . . Kebghiz. 

hv tliA natives. Gor-khar, . . . Hind, | Ghour, .... i'ERS. 

EPICHARkUS, with Plato and others, adopted The wild ass of Cutch, Jeysulmir, and 

a similar to that of the Vedanta, a Biknnir is not found south of Deesa, nor ^t ot 

perwptions of primary or secondary lat 76“ E. It also occurs in Sn.d, and to tire 
aysitm oi peri,op»uuo w j Baluchistan, extending into 

MAGNUS a bird of the coasts Persia and Turkestan, as far north as i8* N. 
of^S^Jinea Upmia magna, Gw., and U. They foal in June, July, and Au^t They are 

Ur'lM is ^fe^t long, iU ehy, and difficult to approach, *^0 voico u a 

head feathers are lustrous stool- blue, Birds, sliriekmg bray. 


eo Birds. 


bs shy, and dimci 
I sliriekiag bray. 
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EQUrSETUM HYEMALE, 

Equus heiiiippuB, Is. Geoffroy^ inhabits the 
countries to the west of E. onager, viz. Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Nortli Arabia, etc. The voice is 
like the bray of the common ass. This is con- 
sidered by Blyth to have been the hemionus of 
the ancients. 

Asinus tseniopus, Heiiglbt, onager of the ancients; 
Equus asinus, wild ass. This species occurs wild 
in N.E. Africa and South Arabia. 

Equus hemionus, Pallas^ the kiang or dzightai 
of Tibet and Central Asia, is met with across the 
snowy Himalaya, in Ladakh, and other parts. It 
is much darker in hue than the Gor Khar or E. 
onager, Pallas^ Blyth^ F. Cuv.^ the upper parts 
being of a dull ruddy brown. 

The zebras and quaggos, genus Hippotigris, are 
of Africa. TJie horse has been found fossil in 
Ava. — Cat, Mns, Ind, Ho, ; Jerdon^ pp. 236-9. See 
Horse. 

EQUISETUM HYEMALE. Smith. Muh-tsih, 
Chin. This species of the horse-tail tribe of plants 
grows to a considerable height in marshy places 
in Kan-suh and Shen-si, and with E. arvense is 
used to polish wood. A large quantity of silex, 
arranged in a beautifully regular manner in the 
cuticular structure, confers this property E. 
debile, Itoxh,^ is a plant of India and Burma. 

ERA. See Chronology. 

EllAGROSTIS, panicum, penniseturo, poa, 
rotbelHa, saccharum, vilfa, arc the grasses of the 
Doab. Several species of Eragrostis grow in the 
Panjab, where they are called chinka, kuri, lamb, 
and niirukar, and are considered good pasture 
grasses. 

ERAN, a village of a tract of the same name in 
the Sagar (Saugor) district, Central Provinces, 
48 miles west of Sagar town, in lat. 24® 5' 30" N., 
long. 78° 15' E., population (1870) 446; its 
monumental remains are attributed to Raja 
Bahrat. The chief of these is a rudely-shaped 
image of Vishnu in his boar avatar. The tip of 
the projecting tongue supports a human figure 
erect. The breast bears an inscription, and, as at 
Oodehghir (Odaigarh), a young female hangs by 
the arm from the right ,tusk. On one side of 
Vishnu stands a four-armed deity, above 12 feet 
in height, with girt loins, a high cap, and round 
his neck and reaching to his feet a thick orna- 
mental cord. On the columns before this statue 
are seen figures weaving the sacred thread, with 
twisted snakes, elephants, nude female figures, 
seated Buddhas, faces of satyrs, and other devices. 
Besides these and other icmains, there are three 
figures of crouching lions. — Imp. Gaz. 

ERANDL Hind. The castor-oil plant, Ricinus 
communis. The small plant is called Cboti eraudi ; 
the larger, Barri erandi. It is the name of a 
tasar silk-moth, so called because it feeds on the 
castor-oil leaves. 

ERANNOBOAS, the same with the river Sone 
or Heranya. See Pataliputra-baha. 

ERECH of Scripture, the modern Warka, near 
the Euphrates. It was founded under the second 
ruling dynasty, of the date B.c. 2286. See Kesra. 

EREMURUS SPECTABILIS. Bieh, 

Brc,Fruu, Beno.,Cuenab. I Shili, . . . . Jhelum. 

This magnificent plant grows in the Pan jab to 
6 or 6 feet high, with close spikes of white flowers 
to half tliat length. It is common at places on 
the Upper Chenab and in the Jhelum basin, at 
from 6000 to 9000 feet. The leaves when young 


ERIOBOTRYA JAPONICA. 

are much eaten, both fresh and drv, cooked as a 
vegetable, and are excellent treated as spinach. — 
Stewart, 

I ERI, as in the Madras suburb Vepery, means a 
I tank, a large reservoir or piece of water. It is 
a Tamil word, sometimes a prefix, sometimes a 
suffix ; Vepery means the Vepa tree (Azadirachta) 
on the tank. 

ERIA. Hind. A silk fabric used in Assam, 
manufactured from the cocoon of a wild moth. 
In Assam each householder reels, spins, and weaves 
his own cloth, and the holiday attire of the 
Assamese is usually of silk. lu Durrung, a than 
of good silk, measuring 10 yards, can be purchased 
for from 6 to 10 rupees, according to the fineness. 
The cloth is occasionally coloured, but the Assam- 
ese silks are usually of the natural colour as wouud 
from the cocoon. 

ERIC ACEA5 of De Candolle, the heath tribe of 
I plants, comprising the genera Andromeda, Cas- 
I fliope, Gaultheria, Rhododendron. Ganltberia 
fragrantissima, Wall.^ grows in Nepal, and there 
are several beautiful species of rhododendron in 
the Himalaya. 

ERIGERON, a genus of plants of the order 
Compoflitm ; several species occur in India. In 
Italy largo bundles of E. viscosuin, ienw., a viscous 
species, arc dipped in milk and suspended in the 
rooruH, to attract the flies. 

KRIKA-VADU, the Yerkal race in the Penin- 
sula of India, called also Yera Keddi. See Eruku. 

ERINACEIl).d3, the hedgehog family of the 
mammalia. Species of the genera Erinaceus and 
Tunaia occur in India and the Archipelago. 

ERINOCAUPUS NIMMONIL Grah, 

Ohowra, .... Can.? ) Jungli-Bhendi, . HlKO. 

This middle-sized tree is common on the Konkan 
ghats ; flowers yellow, in terminal panicles, appear 
in September and October ; fruit triangular, 
covered with bristles ; angles somewhat winged ; 
has a pleasing fragrance ; bark is used for making 
ropes. — Jaffrey ; Bvddome, 

KRINYS of the Hindus has been identified with 
the Greek Erinnys ; the word means tlie fleet runner. 
ERIOBOTRYA JAPONICA. Lindl, Loquat 

IVIcspilui Japonicus, Tkunh, 

Yung*mai, Yang-ma,CHiN. 1 Kin-ling-tsze, • . CuiN. 

Lu-kiuh, lCin-Jin*tsze, „ | P’i-P’a, 

This small tree of Japan and China has been 
introduced all over the Dekban, the Panjab, and 
also in Bengal, where it is much cultivated on 
account of its excellent fruit, the beauty of the tree, 
and the exquisite fragrance of its flowers. In the 
Botanic Gardens at Calcutta it blossoms twice in 
the year, but bears fruit only once, viz. in Feb- 
ruary an d Marc] i . It also grows in great perfection 
in New South AVales, and bears fruit twice in the 
year, and b highly esteemed both for desserts and 
preserves. The finest fruit is produced at the second 
crop, at the end of the cold season, and requires 
protection day and night, from birds in the 
former, and flying foxes in the latter. The fruit 
is of a yellow colour, with thin skin, a sweet acid 
pulp, one or two seeds in the centre, sometimes 
more. The seeds grow easily, and the fruit 
appears to be capable of great improvement. In 
Ajmir it is cultivated in gardens, but does not 
thrive well. It is very common in China, grown 
along with peaches, plums, oranges, the Chinese 
goosebeny, Averrhoa carambola, the wanghee, 
Uookia punctata, the longan and leecbee.*— ifoar- 
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ERIOOAULON OANTONIBN8E. 


ERUKU. 


Imrgh; Tea DiulricU, p. 30; Riddell; Irvine; Voigt; 
Cleqhom. 

fiRIOCAULON CANTONIENSE, the Ku- 
taing-tsau of Cliina, is a troublesoJie weed in 
gardens and corn-fields. This and E. sctaccum 
are used there in eye diseases, tinea tarsi, and 
small *pox. — Smith. 

ERIOCHEIR JAPONICUS, a crab of Man- 
churia, with a hairy hand. It is of a dark olive 
hue, freckled and fiat-backed. They are eaten. 
ERIODENDRON ANFRACTUOSUM. D. C. 

Bombax pcntandrum, L, Goasampinus Rumphii,i9<;A.. 
Ceiba pcntandra, Gairin. and End. 

Shwet shimool, . . Beno. Paniala, Pania, Maleal. 
>Vhito cotton tree, Eno. Pulim, Imbool, . Sinoh. 
Hattian, Safed eimal. Ho. Elavum maram, . . Tam. 
Shamioula, . , Mahr. Pur, Buruga, . . . Tel. 

There arc six species of this genus of plants ; 
five of them are natives of America, but all are 
known by the name of wool 6t cotton trees. 
They are large trees, with a spongy wood, which 
is used for little besides making canoes in the 
districts wlioro they grow. This one only grows 
ill Asia and Africa; it attains a height of 150 
feet or more. But there are two varieties described, 
the one growing in the East Indies, and the other 
in Guinea, which differ chiefiy in the colour of 
their flowers. Tlie Indian variety, E. (a) Indicum, 
has flowers yellowish inside and white outside ; 
whilst that of Guinea, E. (b) African um, has large 
crimson flowers. The Guinea tree is one of the 
largest and billest of the forest trees, and the 
trunk is employed for making the largest-sized 
canoes. This is an elegant tree in Ceylon ; it is 
very common up to an elevation of 2000 feet, and 
is common on tlie Coromandel coast. The leaves fall 
during the cold season, and the blossoms appear 
in February before the leaves. It grows in m(iny 
parts of the Dekhan, but is not common on tho 
Bombay side, save in some parts of Kandesh. 
The trunk is perfectly straight. Its light wood 
is employed by tho toymakers or Muchi race, 
and is likewise used for making rafts and floats. 
The seeds are numerous, smooth, black, and 
enveloped in a very fine soft silky wool. The 
giuu is termed Huttian ka gond, and is given in 
solution with spices in bowel complaints. — O'Sh. ; 
Ainslic; Oibstm; Wight; Ridddl; Cleghorn ; 
Voigt ; Thwaites. 

ERIOLi^INA, a genus of plants of the order 
Sterculiaccm. Six species are known in India and 
Burma, E. CandoDei, Hookeriana,q^uinquelocularis, 
spectabilis, Stocksii, and WalUchii. The heart- 
wood of Candbllei, Hookeriana, and Walliohiana 
is of a reddish-brown or brick red colour, hard. 

ERIOPHORUM CANNABINUM. Hoyle. The 
cotton grass, or bhabur of Hindustan, grows 
throughout the Panjab Siwalik tract, and outer 
hills to 5000 feet ; in the Salt Range most of the 
baggar or bhabar rope appears to be made of 
Andropogou involutus ; but part of the cordage 
for bedsteads, Persian wheels, etc., is made of 
this. Its seeds are clothed at their base with 
a cotton -like substance, with which pillows are 
stuffed and candle wicks made. — Jtoylc; Stewart. 

ERIVAN, in lat. 40® 10' N., long. 44® 80' E., 
and 8167 feet above the sea, a town in Russian 
Armenia, of which it is the capital. It has been 
repeatedly taken by Turks, Persians, and Kussiana. 
From the time of Nadir Shah in 1748, it was in the 
hands of the Persians till taken by the Russians 


in 1828. The province of Erivan is watered by 
a network of cairnls, by the Karasn, the Zangi, 
Abaran, and the greht Arpa ChaL It contains 608 
villages.— Porferi TravtU; MacGregor, p. 195. 

ERMINE. 

Sinjab, .... Arab. I Brmelllno, .... It. 
Hermine, .... Fa. Oomostai, , . , Rue. 
Hermelin, .... Gbb. \ Armino, Br. 

The prepared skin of a weasel, largely used by 
the weuthy of Europe and China. 

ERNAAD, a i|aa«l or district on the western 
side of the Neilenerries. 

ERRODE, or French rocks, 5 miles N.of Seringa- 
patam, is a military cantonment It was a station 
for a French regiment in the time of Tipu. 

ERTHA, the German goddess of tho earth, 
whom Colonel Tod supposes to be the Hindu Ella. 
The German Ertha h^ her car drawn by a cow, 
under which form the Hindus typify the earth 
(Prithivi).— Pod’s liajasth. i. 574. See Elcuais. 

ERTOGHRUL, father of Usman, the founder 
of the Turkish empire. He was the leader of a 
little band, a fragment of a tribe of Oghuz Turk, 
which, under Ertoghnil’s* father, Suliman Shah, 
had left their settlements in Khorasan, and so- 
journed for a time in Armenia. After a few 
years they left this country also, aud were follow- 
ing the ^urse of the Euphrates towards Syria, 
when their leader was accidentally drowned in that 
river. The great port of the tribe then dispersed ; 
but a little remnant of it followed two of Suliman’s 
sons, Ertoghrul and Dundar, who determined to 
seek a dwelling-place in Asia Minor, under the 
Seljuk Turk, Ala-ud-Din, sultan of Iconium. Tlio 
adversaries, from whose superior force they delivei^ 
Ala-ud-Din, were a host of Mongols, the dead- 
liest enemies of the Turk race. Ala-ud-Din, in 
gratitude for this eminent service, bestowed on 
Ertoghrul a principality in Asia Alinor, near the 
frontier of the Bithynian province of the Byzan- 
tine emperors. The rich plains of Sagiita along 
the left bank of the river Sakaria, and the higher 
district on the slopes of the Ermeni mountains, 
became now the pasture-grounds of the father of 
Othman. The town of i^guta or Seegut was his 
also. Here he rad the shepherd-warriors who 
had marched with him from Khorasan and 
Armenia, dwelt as denizens of the land. Erto- 
glirurs force of fighting men was largely recruited 
by the best and bravest the old inhabitants, 
who became his subjects ; and still more advan- 
tageously by numerous volunteers of kindred 
origin to his own. The Turk race liad been exten- 
sively spread through liower Asia long before the 
time of Ertoghrul. Quitting their primitive abodes 
on the upper steppes of the A^tio continent, 
tribe after tribe of that martial family of nations 
had poured down upon the rich lands and tempting 
wealth of the southern and western regions, when 
the power of the early khalifa bad decayed like 
that of the Greek emperors, 

ERU. Hind. Manure. 

ERUA BOVII. Webb. This and E. Javanica 
and E. scandens of Jussieu grow up to 8000 and 
4000 feet in the N.W. Himalaya. The flowers 
liave a sweet fragrance, and the woolly fruit is us^ 
lor stuffing pillows. — Stewart. 

ERUKu, also called Erkal, Yerkalvadu, Erika* 
vadu, and Yerakeddi, a homeless migrating tribe 
in the Peninsula of India, occupying themselves 
ostensibly as basketmnkers and in fortune-tellliig. 
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ERULAR. 


ERVTHRTNA ARBORESOENS. 


But they are notoriously predatory, and steal 
girls, whom ^ey devote to prostitution. They are 
found in mat huts on the outskirts of towns, in 
the border districts of the Teling, Tamil, and 
Canarese countries. 

ERULAR, a Dravidian race occupying the skirts 
of the forests at the base of the Neilgherry Hills, 
They dwell in the clefts of the mountains, and in the 
little openings of the woods. They arrange them- 
selves into two clans, the Urali and Kurutalei, 
meaning rulers and serfs. The word Eruli means 
unenlightened or barbarous, from the Tamil word 
•Erul, darkness, and is the term applied to them 
by their neighbours. They speak a rude Tamil 
dialect. They sacrifice he-goats and cocks to 
Mahri, their deity, which is a winnowing fan ; and 
they have minor deities, mere stones, that they 
call Moshani and Konadi Mahri. They inter their 
dead in great pits, 30 or 40 feet square, thatched 
over ana planked across, with an opening about a 
cubit square in the centre of the planking. Across 
this opening are laid pieces of wood, on which 
the dead arc placed, and covered with earth, and 
are left so till another person die, when the former 
remains and the earth are turned into the pit, and 
replaced by tho newly dead. They are in small 
scattered communities, practising a rude system 
of agriculture, which scarcely furnishes them with 
sufficient food. They make use of animal food of 
every description, even vermin and reptiles. They 
collect tho jungle produce. They hunt and take 
game of every description, with great cunning and 
expertness. The other Neilgherry Hill tribes do 
not recognise the Erular as inhabitants of the Blue 
Mountains, and do not hold much converse with 
them. Tho following is the result of the weight 
and measurements of an average of 25 men, 
26*68 years : — 

I&igbt, . . . 61*76 in. Hands, , . . 6*50 in. 

Hei^circumf., . 19*83 ,, Breadth of hands, 3*25 ,, 
Neck „ . . 11*69,, Length of legs, . 34*50,, 

Chest ,, . . 29*91 ,, Feet, . , . . 9*0 „ 

Arms, .... 8*42 „ Breadth of feet, 3*25 ,, 

Thighs, . . .15*17,, Weight (avoir.), 96*20 lbs. 

Length of arms, 30*0 ,, 

They are superior in physique to the Kunimbar, 
and in some respects even to that of the Kotar. 
They do not recognise the Toda as lords, nor do 
they pay them goodoo. The women are strong : 
ana stoutly built, and very dark skinned. Their j 
feet, of all the S. Indian races, are the most | 
beautifully formed. They wear heaps of red and j 
white beads about their necks, thin wire bracelets I 
and armlets, with ear and nose rings. The women 
wear a double fold of a wrapper clotli, wliich 
extends from the waist to the knees ; the upper 
part of their bodies, with their bosoms, are nude. 
At one Umo the Erular rarely held communica- 
tion with the other natives, living isolated lives 
ill secluded places and unhealthy localities, and 
eking out a precarious existence. Their villages 
were small, seldom exceeding five or six huts, and 
cattle pens scattered far apart, mostly located in 
groves of plantain and other fruit trees, and built 
somewhat after the Kururnbar huts, surrounded 
by the usual filth and dirt. They are more 
numerous in the southern than in the eastern 
parts. But of late years they have improved 
wonderfully, by mixing with others and taking 
employ as ooolics on plantations, and working 
side by side with other natives. I'hey ^ive satis- 
faoUon to their employers .— Shorttf 


ERVUM HIRSUTUM. WiUde. Lentil. 
JhuDjhunian-kari, Hind. | Masiiri, Massur ehenns, 

1 Panj. 

This IB found in the Sutlej valley, between 
Rampur and Sungnam, at an elevation of 5000 
feet, grows in corn-fields in Northern India, and 
is cultivated for fodder. — Cleghorn. 

ERVUM LENS. Lmn. The lentil. 

Adas, Adz, . .* . Arab. Massnr parupu, . Tam, 
MiiBBur, Mauri, 6uj., Ho. Chivi sanagaiu, * Trl. 
M.asura, . . . Sansk. 

This pulse is grown all over India, and is eaten 
as a dal in food, but is said to be heatlug, ^n(l 
to cause eruptions if too much indulged in. By a 
slight change, Ervum lens became the Ervalenta ; 
and another person, with another little change, 
sold the same article as Revalenta, adding the 
term Arabica to denote its Asiatic origin. Its 
flour is now used all over England by all classes 
to make a good wholesome soup without meat, 
though meat, soup, and vegetables can be added. 
The knowledge of this has rapidly spread. — 
Stewart; Jlassall. 

EUYNGIUM CAMPESTRE of Europe grows 
in Kabul and Kashmir. E. gigauteurn and E. 
Perowskianum are ornamental gtarden plants, and 
E. planum grows in Kashmir. — Stewart; IIoniglK; 
Ruhldl 

ERYSIMUM PERFOLIATUM is cultivated in 
Japan for its oil-seeds. — O'Sh. p. 187. 

ERYSIPHE TAURICA is one of tho fungi of 
the Himalaya. 

ERYTllRAS, son of Ariarius, a satrap of 
Phrygia. jErythraa was banished by Darius to 
Kishm island, and Nearchus was told that Erythras 
had given his name to the adjoining sea. 

ERYTHREAN SPjA (Pliny, lib. vi. caps, xxxiii. 
and xxxiv.) was applied to tho Indian Ocean, 
os well as to the two gulfs which it forms 
on each side of Arabia. Herodotus includes tho 
Arabian Sea and part of the Indian Ocean under 
the general name of Red or Erythrean. And 
Pliny styles tlie Persian Gulf ‘ a bay of the Red 
Sea.’ Greek and Roman authors, however, gene- 
rally used the term Persian Gulf ; but it appears 
also among them as the Babylonian Sea and the 
Erythrean Sea, nnd this has caused a confusion 
with the Red Sea. The Persian Gulf by many is 
described as the Green Sea, also in Eastern manu- 
scripts as the Sea of Pars or Pars, of Oman, of 
Kirman, of Katis, of Basrah, deriving these and 
other names from the adjoining provinces and 
remarkable places on its Arabian and Persian 
coasts. See Ked Sea, 

ERYTHRINA, a genus of tropical trees and 
tuberous herbs, with clusters of very large, long 
flowers, which are usually of tho brightest red, 
whence their name of coral trees. Moore, when 
describing the Indian islands, notices the 

* Gay, sparkling loories, such as gleam between 
The enmson flowers of the oond tree, 

I In the warm isles of India’s sunny sea.’ 

I Frequently their stems are defended by stiff 
prickles. Voigt notices 11 and Gamble 8 species 
as known in India. — Voigt, p. .237. 

ERYTHRINA ARBORESOENS. Roxh, 


Fariala, .... 3bas. Qulnashtor, • . Panj. 
Tbab, .... Ohenab. Gilero, Gaderwa, . Ravi. 
Gul nasar, . . . Panj. Padara, . • . SuTLiJ, 


Grows up to 7000 feet in the Outer Himalaya, 
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ERYTHftiNA INDICA. 


ERZRUlii 


from the Ganges and Bhutan, also in the Khassya 
Hills ; wood spongy. 

ERYTHRINA INDICA. Lam, Coral tree. 

Palita mandar, . 

Moduga vnksha, 

K’ohpinir, . . . 

Man-to>-l^, . . . 

Uoochy-wood tree. 


Beng. 

Burm. 

Can. 

Chin. 


Eng. 


Fuirud, Pangra, 
Mandara, . . . 
Erabadu gaae, . 
Monikka, . . 

Badida chettu ? . 
Chalo-dhona, 


. Hind. 
Sansk. 
Singh. 
. Tam. 
. Tkl. 
Uriva? 


A large tree of all India and the Archipelago, 
flowering at the beginning of the hot season, 
its seeds ripening in June and July. Its place 
in the forests is generally taken by Erythrina 
suborosa. It supplies a soft white wood, as 
easily worked as the pine, commonly used for light 
boxes, scabbards, children’s toys, rafta, fishermen’s 
floats, and is hollowed out and made into canoes. 
The wood used for this purpose in Upper Hindu- 
stan is the Bombax oeiba. This is the Muchi wood 
of Madras, and the varnished toys from the North- 
ern Circars are made of it For sword scabbards 
it is a first-rate material. It is eaten by white 
ants eagerly. This tree is employed to support 
the blame pepper vine, being of quick growth from 
cuttings, with firm, permanent, smooth bark, 
which never peels off, and gives firm hold to the 
roots of the vine, and they are full of leaves and 
very shady during the hottest months of the year, 
which shelters the vine from the intense neat of 
the sun, and keeps the ground moist. As soon as 
the hottest weather is over, the leaves drop, and 
expose the vines to the sun and weather during 
the cool season. — Roxh,; Ainslic ; Wight; Mason; 
O^Sh,; Cleghovn; Thw. 

ERYTHRINA OVALIFOLIA. Roxk 

Hurt kankra, . . Bkng. | Yak erra baddu gasB, Sing. 

A tree of the hot, drier parts of Ceylon, and 
grows in Bengal. — Roxh. ; Voigt ; Thw, 

ERYTHRINA STRICTA. Roxh, ITiis is a 
large tree very common on the western side of the 
Madras Presidency ; the wood, as in all tlie other 
erythrinas, is soft, light, and spongy. It is 
employed as a substitute for deal, is much in use 
in the manufacture of toys, trunks, etc., and is 
afterwards varnished, its large pores admitting 
and retaining the varnish better than almost any 
other wood ; the wood is not liable to warp, con- 
tract, or split. It is also used for the scabbards 
of weapons. — Beddome, 

ERYTHRINA SUBEROSA. Roxh, 

Muni, Motaga, . . Tam. | Moduga, .... Tkl. 

A small tree of all India, growing in every soil 
and situation ; leaves deciduous during the cold 
season. Flowers in February and March, soon 
after which the leaves appear ; the trunk is gene- 
rally erect from 8 to 12 feet to the branches. The 
trunk is covered with deeply cracked corky bark, 

ERYTHRINA SUBLOBATA. Roxh, 
Badadumu ? , . . Tam. | Mullu moduga, . . Tel. 

This tree is a native of the inland mountains of 
the Circars, and is frequently of great size, with 
branches spreading and numerous, and trunk 
without pnckles. The wood is remarkably 
light, soft, and spongy, and is much employed 
by Muchis, who make trunks, toys, and 
other things that are to bo varnished, wood 
retaining its priming or under coat of paint better 
almost Uiim any other wood ; and it is not liable 
to waip, contract, or split The Muchis at 


Condapuly and Nursapur are famed for their art 
in forming and varnishing this wood for toys, etc. 


It is planted by the Tamil people about thoir 
temples. In Bengal, the leaves fall during Uie 
cold season in February ; when destitute of foliage, 
the blossoms appear, and soon afterwards me 
leaves; the seed ripens in May. The trunk is 
perfectly straight, in large trees five or six feet in 
circumference, tapering regularly ; and the seeds 
are enveloped in fine soft or silky wool, adhering 
slightly to them.— 7?oa:6. iii. 254 ; Rohde^s MSS, 
ERYTHROSPERMUM PHYTOLACCOIDE8* 
Gard, A middle-bized tree of the Ambagamowa 
and Ratnapura districts in Ceylon, growing up to 
an elevation of 1600 feet. — Thw, p. 18. 

ERYTHROXYLON, a genus of plants of the 
order Lineac. E. Burmanicum, Kunthianum, and 
monogynum are known in the East Indies. The 
heart- wood of E. monogynum, Roxh.., has a 
pleasant resinous smell, is very hard, and takes a 
ncautiful polish. Beddome gives it as a synonym 
of E. Indicum, D. C. calls it bastard sandal, 
also Dcvadarii and Adnvi goranca. AVood is used 
as a substitute for sandal-wood : and an empyreu- 
matic oil or wood-tar of a reddish-brown colour 
is procured from it, which is used for preserving 
tlic wood employed in construction of native 
boats. 

In South America, the leaves of E. coca, Lam.^ 
are dried in the sun, and used as a masticatory. 
In the time of the first Incas, its use was specially 
restricted to certain religious rites, and the private 
consumption of the monarch. But when Peru 
was subjugated by the Spaniards, they found 
coca used a means of exchange in the absence 
of a metallic currency, and one of their early 
monopolies was that of its cultivation. At the 
present time it is largely cultivated in tlie warmer 
valleys near La Paz, covering the mountain 
slopes, under about 7000 feet elevation. The 
leaves are chewed with a minute quantity of an 
alkaline paste, serving os a condiment, made from 
the ashes of the quinoa ; but also of a cactus or 
some other plant, or in some pai’ts of the con- 
tinent, with lime. One of the most remarkable 
features in the use of this nervous stimulant, is 
the power which it confers to endure long- 
continued fatigue. The miner will perform for 
twelve long hours the work of the mine, and 
sometimes even doubles that period, without 
taking any further sustenance than a handful of 
parched maize, but every three hours he makes a 
pause for the purpose of chewing coco. Its leaves 
are called spadic, also coca, and they contain two 
alkaloids, cocain and hygrin, also a peculiar tnnnio 
acid. More than £600,000 worth are annually 
collected. Whether the Asiatic species of this 
genus have this sustaining power, is not known. — 
Markham ; Poeppig ; Bedd. FI. Sgh>, part vii. p. 81. 

ERZRUM, Arz-i-Rum, or Roman or Constan- 
tinople territory, was taken with pillage and havoc 
by tne Tartars in 1241. It is the capital of the 
pashalic which bears the same name, and is about 
ten days’ journey from the Persian frontier. It is 
built on an elevated plain about 6000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The cold there is intense, 
and lasts usually from September till May. 
Lying on the high road from Persia to Coostau* 
tinople, it is the resort of many merchants and 
caravans ; but it has not recovered the Russian 
occupation in 1829, when its fortifications were 
dismantled, and many of its most opulent and 
industrious inhabitants, the Armenians, were in- 
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dnocd to emigrate. One of the branches of the ESKAR. Can. A village servant. 

Eimhrates flows at a short distance below the city. ESPARTO, a valuable paper material of N. 

ES or CEs, according to the translator of the Africa, in use since the middle of the 19th cen- 
Eddas, is the name for God with all the Celtic tnry. See Stipa. 

races. So it was with the Tuscans, doubtless ESSENIANS, a sect amongst the Hebrews, who 
from the Sanskrit, or rather from a more pro- every day salut^ the rising sun. 
vincial tongue, the common contraction of Eawur, ESSENTIAL OILS, called also volatile oils, the 
the Egyptian Osiris, the Persian Syr, the sun- Atr of the Arabs and Hwa-lu of the Chinese, 
god. Tlior is called Asa Thor, the Lord Tlior ; are obtained from various parts of odoriferous 
and Odin is also called As or Lord ; the Gauls plants, chiefly by distillation, but also by the 
also called him Oils or Es, and with a Latin ter- • chemical perfuming process of enflowering. The 
mination, Hesus, whom Liican calls Esua Eswara ^ best known volatile oils are those of almonds, 
is a usual title of Siva. — Kdda^ ii. pp. 45-6 ; Tod's aniseed, bergamot, cajaputi, chamomile, camphor, 
llajastliariy i. p. 664. caraway, cassia, cinnamon, citronelle, cloves, 

ESA KtlAIL, an Afghan tribe on the Pan- juniper, lavender, lemons, lemon grass, mint, 
jab frontier, who, along witli the Shiali Turi and nutmeg, orange, peppermint, pimento, rhodium, 
the Jaji, dwell on the daman or skirt of the rosemary, roses (otto), savine, sassafras, mint, 
SuUmani range. The Esa Khail occupy the but in India, sandal-wood, jasmine, nutmegs, — 
banks and islets of the Indus in a valley contain- indeed, every odoriferous plant is by the perfumers 
ing 45 villages. It ' is a narrow oblong strip made to yield perfumed oil. The chambeli-ki- 
between the Indus and a long spur of the Khuttak atr of Lucknow, extracted from the petals of 
range, that runs southward into the plain. — Jasniinum grandiflorum, sells at 2 rupees per 
AVc. C/or/, of Tudio, No. 11. tola. This plant is extensively cultivated iu 

ESCHSCilOJ/rZIA, one of the Papaveraceae, a gardens in Lucknow for the sake of its flowera. 
very beautiful, very delicate little flower, of a ^lotiah or Relak-ki-atr of Lucknow, Jasminum 
deep yellow orange colour. E. cristata, 'Tatarinov^ sambac, also extracted from the petals, sells at 
the liiang-ju of the Chin esc, is a fragrant plant of 2 rupees per tola. It is cultivated extensively in 
China. — Smith : IlidddL gardens in Lucknow for the sake of its flowers, 

ESCULAPIUS, amongst tlie Greeks and and is coloured red by means of dragon’s blood. 
Romans, the deified mortal to whom the care of The essential oils of cinnamon, citronelle, and 
medicine and health pertained. Esmun, the lemon grass are made chiefly in the neighbour- 
snake-god of the Phoenicians, is identified by hood of Galle, in the southern provinces of 
Bunsen (iv. p. 259) with the Egyptian Hermes, Ceylon. The oil of cinnamon is also made largely 
called Tet and Taautes iu Phoenician. Esmun is at Colombo from the broken or inferior pieces of 
strictly a Phoenician god. He was especially bark rejected in packing the bales of spice. The 
worshipped at Berytus. At Carthage he was Andropogon muricatum, Jasminum grandiflorum, 
called the highest god, togetlicr with Astarte and J. sambac, Lawsonia iuennis, Pandanus odora- 
Ilcrcules. At Babylon, Bel corresponded with tissimus, and the rose flowers are all utilized, 
him. According to Jamblichus and the Hermetic Coinnion mustard oil is often scented with mala- 
books, the Egyptian name of Esculapius was ghnssa, and sold as an essential oil. See Atr ; 
Kameph (Bunsen, iv. pp. 250-7). The Aswini- Oils; Otto. 

Kuraara, the sons of Surya, amongst the Hindus, ESTHER. In the centre of Hamadan is the 
correspond with the western Greek and Roman tomb of Ali bin Sina (Avicenna), and not far 
Esculapius ; but Dhanwantari, a ph^cian, is also from it are those of Esther and Mordecai, which 
the analogue. The Esculapian rod has been sup- are held in great veneration by the Jews of the 
posed by some to be a stem of a Bauhinia plant, town, and kept in a perfect state of repair. On 
It is probably, however, the form serpents assume the dome over these tombs is an inscription to 
when in congress, and which is represented at the effect that Ellas and Samuel, sons of Kachan, 
every Hindu serpent shrine. The Hindu Escu- finished building this temple over the tombs of 
lapius has no rod. Mordecai and Esther on the 15th of the month 

ESDAILE, Dr., ob. 1859 at Sydenham, a Adar, 4474. The tombs are made of hard black 
Bengal medical officer, the eldest son of the Rev. wood, which has suffered little from the effects of 
Dr. Esdaile, was bom at Montrose 6th February time during the 11^ centuries they lutve existed. 
1808. He devoted himself to the study of They are covered with Hebrew inscriptions, still 
mesmerism. His first trial was casual. Seeing a very legible, of which Sir John Malcolm has 
felon in agony after a surgical operation, he given the following translation; — *At that time 
thought he would try to mesmerize the sufferer, there was in the palace of Susa a certain Jew of 
who presently exhibited the phenomena which the name of Morciecai ; he was the son of Jair of 
were witness^ in England. After this time Dr. Shimei, who was the son of Kish, a Benjamite, 
Esdaile performed a very large number of surgical for Mordecai the Jew was the second of that 
operations — some of them absolutely gigantic name under the king Ahasuerus, a man much 
— without pain. In 1846 he removed 21 tumours, distinguished among the Jews, and enjoying great 
some weighing SO lbs., one 40 lbs., and one 112 consideration amongst his own people, anxious 
Iba ; in 1847-48, one of 40 lbs., and another of for their welfare, and seeking to promote the 
100 lbs. in weight ; in 1848, 84, some of ve^ peace of all Asia.’ The traveller, unless told, 
great size and weight In 1849 he removed 10, would never recognise tliem as tombs. The entry 
some very large. In 1849 he performed 62 capital is by a low door, and the tombs occupy the whole 
operations. After 100 capital operations, with of the internal space to the ceiling, leaving 
insensibility, only two patients died within a only a very narrow passage for walking round 
month, — one from cholera, and the other from the huge stone-like oonstruotion in the middle, 
lock-jaw. Literally not an inch is left on the whitewashed 
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Wftllft on which the Jewish pilgrims of a t^'Ott?* nd 
years have not inscribed their names. — hd. 
Ferner, Journ. p. 37. 

E8VVAUA, a title of Siva, who is also styled 
Mahadeva, the great god ; Maheswara, the great 
lord ; lihuvaneswara, the lord of the earth ; 
Brahm-eswara, is the lord of lords, or the lord of 
the first c .eative energy. See Es. 

ETA, an unclean race in Japan, curriers, 
tanners, about three millions. 

ETAH, a revenue district in the North-Western 
Provinces of India, lying between lat. 27® 19' 42" 
and 28® 1' 39" N., and long. 78® 27' 26" and 79® 
19' 23" E. Area, 1512 square miles; ixjpulation 
in 1872, 703,527. From the 6th to the 10th 
century, Etah appears to have been held by Ahir 
and Bhar, and then to have been occupied by 
the Kajputs. The Rajputs are 57,025 ; the Banyas 
or trading castes, 13,056. The Charaars are the 
most numerous tribe, forming the landless labour- 
ing class throughout the whole Doab.— /m/). Oaz. 

ETAMU. Tel. Pikota, Tam. A lever for 
raising water. 

ETA W AH, a revenue district in the North- 
Western Provinces, lying between lat. 26° 21' 8" 
and 27® 0' 25" N., and between long, 78° 47' 20" 
and 70® 47' 20" E. Area (1878), 1691 square 
miles; population (1872), 668,641 persons. The 
Chainar, 96,923, are agricultural labourers; Ahir, 
75,035, come next, and have some landed property 
of small value. — Imp. Oaz. 

ETHER, the air, the atmosphere. In India, 
amongst the Aryan Hindus of the Vedic times, 
adoration was offered to Ether as Indra (Zeus), 
with the sacrifice of milk and the fermented juice 
of plants. See Elements. 

ETHER, medicinal substances obtained by dis- 
tilling alcohol with an acid. There are several 
ethers ; they are very inflammable. 

. ETHERSEY, Lieut., Indian navy, in 1834-36 
made an excellent but incomplete survey of the 
Gulf of Cambay ; and the coasts to the westwanl 
were surveyed by Lieuts. Whitelocke and Con- 
stable and Mr. Jones, Between 1844 and 1852, 
Lieuts. Saunders, Rennie, Taylor, Constable, and 
other officers, surveyed other portions of the west 
coast, and Lieut. Selby completed the off-shore 
Boundings on the west coast. i o ♦ 

ETHIOPIA, a country mentioned m the Senp- 
tures, corresponding to the present kingdoms of 
Nubia and Abyssinia. It was also called Seto, 
also Meroo. It was at one time occupied by 
Arabs, under a settled form of government, who 
conquered Nubia and harassed the Thebans. 
During the earlier Christian centuries the Arabs 
were conquered by the Egyptians.—S/iarpe, 1. 104. 

ETREK a considerable river, about 300 miles 
long, which drains a wide valley lying between 


two ’ranges of hills. It runs nearfy N.W. from 
near Meshed to the Caspian Sea, into which it 
disembogues at its S.E. comer. Its lower course 
is through wide and fertile plains, over which Uic 
Yomut Turkomans roam. They liavo a village 
on the left bank. — Collett, C. As. , 

ETWAB. Hinp. Abbreviation of Adityavara, 

^"eTYMAEDER, of the classics, is the river 

” ETZEL, known to Europe as Attila, was the 
lender of the Hiong-nu, a ptotoml tnbe who had 
4en expelled from the borders of China by the 


ECOALYPTUS. , 

powerful dyna8‘y of Ilan, and formctl one of the 
tribes who roam in the lands from the Al^i to the 
walls of China. The Hiong-nu, after their iuroiui 
on the Gothic empire of Herraanrich, made their 
way, under EtzoX into the heart of France. 
Hordes from the same regions, under Togral Beg, 
and Seljuk, and Mahmud, and Chengiz, and 
Timur, and Othraan, have since then overwhelmed 
the khalifat and the empires of China, of Byzan- 
tium, and Hindnflla'j ; and lineal descendants of 
the shepherds of High Asia still sit on the throne 
of Cyrus and on that of the great Constantine. 

EUCALYPTUS. This genus of lofty trees is 
found in the Malay Peninsula, but it is chiefly 
in Australia, where the numerous species occur in 
great profusion, and, with the leafless acacia trees, 
give a most remarkable character to the scenery. 
Several eucalypti have been introduced into India, 
and are growing on the Neilghcrry Hills. Their 
Australian names — blue, grey, spotted gum trees, 
etc., iron-bark, stringy bark, blood-wood, box, 
peppermint, swamp ash, mahogany trees, etc.— 
are terms which vary in each district. Many of 
them yield a timber tougher and more durable for 
shinbuildiDg than either oak or teak, and not 
liable to injury from salt water or white ants. An 
essential oil is extracted from the leaves of one 
variety, the E. robusla, which was pronounced 
not unlike cajaputi, and very fragrant. All the 
varieties tried on the Neilgherries have succeeded, 
on every description of soil, from the swamp to 
the poorest clay, at all elevations, but also with 
a rate of growth little short of miraculous, viz. 
a foot per mensem, whereas hard woods in Britain 
progTCB.*? at the rate of one foot annually. ^ House- 
holders on the Neilgherries arc now covering their 
compounds with the eucalypti, and with that pretty 
Australian favourite the Acacia melanoxylon, 
which is BO invaluable as a source of fuel ; for, like 
the perennial grasses, the more it is cut the better 
it grows. E. acmenoides, amygdalina or white 
peppermint tree or ash tree, botryoides, calophylla 
or red gum tree, citriodora, coriacea, cornuta or yate 
tree, corymbosa or blood-wood tree, divcrsicolor 
or karri, doratoxylon or spear tree, eugenioides, 
ficifolia, globulus or blue giun tree, gomphocepliala 
or tooart, goniocalyx, Gunnii, hemiphloa or box 
tree, leucoxylon or iron-bark tree, loxopbleba or 
York gum tree, macrorrhyncha or stringy bark 
tree, inaculata or spotted gum tree, marginata 
or jarrah or mahogany tree, melanophloia or 
iron - bark tree, meliodora or yellow box tree, 
niicrocorys or stringy bark tree, microtheca, 
obliquoa or stringy bark tree, oleosa or mallec, 
paniculata or white iron-bark tree, phanicca, 
pilularis or black butt tree, poalyphylla, poly- 
authemos or red box, raveretiana grey gum tree 
or iron gum tree, redunca or white gum tree, 
resinifera, robusta, rostrata or red gum tree, 
salinoDophloiaor salmon-barked gum tree, saliqua 
or white or grey gum tree, salubris or gindet 
wood or fluted giun tree, siderophloia or white 
iron-bark tree, Stuartiana, teretioornis or red gum 
tree, terminalis or blood - wood tree, tessclaris, 
viminalis or manna gum tree, virgata or stringy 
bark tree. The useful products to be obtained 
from these trees are very numerous, and include, 
in addition to timber and potash, oils, tars, acids, 

dyes, and tans. , , . . . x- t 

E. globulus has acquired a high reputation for 
rendering habitablelocalities which were previously 
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tiie unhealthy seats o! malaria. In Algeria and 
Portugal are Talleys which only a few years since 
were most unhealthy, butwhichhavebeen rendered 
salubrious by the planting of some of these trees ; 
while a striking example of their fever-preventing 
properties is furnished by the re*habitation of a 
deserted cluster of monastic buildings in the most 
desolate part of the Cainpagna, about three miles 
from Rome. This was effected by some Trappist 
monks, who planted, six years since, groves of 
the eucalyptus. For centuries tlie fever-stricken 
monks had battled against the malaria, until, 
towards the close of tlie last century, the monastery 
was deserted. Its leaves have been recommended 
as a febrifuge ; but the Government Quinologist 
infonned the Madras Government that he had 
examined the bark and leaves of the Eucalyptus 
globulus, and had satisfied himself that neither 
quinine, quinidine, cinchonidine, nor cinchonine 
IS contained in the plant in any proportion. 

Eucalyptus Oil is a volatile oil obtained from the 
foliage of all the species of Eucalyptus, from 0*5 
to 8*8 per cent For select varnishes, H diAsolvc'S 
camphor, piue resins, elemi, sandarac, kanri, dam- 
mer, aisplmltc, xauthorrhoea resin, dragom’s bUxKl, 
benzol, copal, amber, auime, shcH-lac, ca/^>atchouc, 
wax, etc. — F. von Mueller; O. Bennett; O^Sh.; 
Simmondit ; Eng. Cyc. 

EUCHEUMA SPINOSUM, Ag., of Malacca, 
yields part of the agar-agar of commerce. The 
plants and their synonyms which yield the com- 
mercial agar-agar arc as under : — 

Baeheuma spinoeum, Ay. \ Gigartina spinosa, Orev, 
Fucus Bpinosui. Linn, | Plocaria Candida, Fees. 

F. tenax. j Qracillaria tenax. 

Gigartina tenax, Turner, j G. apinosa. 

Bulung. . . . , . Jav. I Agar-agar, . , . Malay. 
Dongi aongi, . • . Mac. j Karang, Sajor-karang, ,, 

Plocaria Candida, Nees^ yields the Ceylon moss ; 
and the whole thaUus of tliis one of the algae is 
sometimes imported from Ceylon into Britain, and 
used there for dressing silk goods. The Malay 
nanie of agar-agar is also given to the Gracillaria 
spinosa, likewise one of the nlgse, of the order 
Rhodymcniaceaj, and seems to have as synonyms 
Gigartina tenax, also Gracillaria tenax, also Fucus 
tenax of Turner. Mr. Williams and the Honourable 
Mr. Morrison say of the Gigartina tenax, that the 
Chinese people collect this sea-weed on the coast 
to a great extent. It L boiled, and the trans- 
mrent glue obtained is brushed upon a porous 
kind of paper called sha-chi, which it renders 
nearly transparent It is also used ns a size for 
stiffening silks and jp;auz6, and is extensively em- 
ployed in the manufacture of lanterns and in the 
p^reparation of paper for lattices and windows. 
This and other kinds of fuci are boiled down to a 
jelly by the islanders on the south, and exten- 
sively used for food (Williams, p. 276). The 
Honourable Mr. Mon'ison says of tlic Gracillaria 
tenax, the Fucus tenax of Turner, about 
27,000 pounds of it are annually imported into 
Canton from tlie provinces of Foh-kicn and Tchi- 
kiang, and sold for 6d. to 8d. the pound. Mr. 
Neill thinks that the gummy substance, called 
chin-chou or hai-tsai in China and Japan, may 
be composed of this substance. AVindows made 
of slips of bamboos, and crossed diagonally, have 
frequently their interstices wholly filled with the 
ii^sparent glue of hai-tsai. — Morrison, Comt}, 
Smm.; Williams. 


EUCHIRUS, a genus of beetles, one of the 
Lamellicomes, said to have similar habits to its 
congener Lucanus cervus. Euchirus longimanus, 
the long-armed chafer of Amboyna, drinks the 
sap of me sugar palms. It is a sluggish insect. — 
Wallace, p. 300. See Beetles ; Insects. 

EUCHL^NALUXURIANS. Durien. Afodder 
grass of Guatemala; has been introduced into 
Northern India. 

EUCRATIDES, a Bactrian king, B.c. 185, who 
ruled over Bactriana, Ariana, Patalene, Syrastrenc, 
Laricc, Nisa, Gandharitis, Peukclaotis, and Taxiia. 
AVhile still ruling, Antimachus Nicophorus seized 
part of his dominions, and, after tlic parricidal 
murder by Heliocles of Eucratides, his countries 
remained in the hands of Antimachus Nicophorus 
and Apollodotus. The Aryan written character 
was adopted first on the coins of the Greek kings, 
from Eucratides down to the barbarian king 
Hemiscus. Eucratides was the earliest of the 
Greek kings of Bactria, Kabul, and Arya who 
adopted bilingual inscriptions on his coins. It is 
tiuppoif^d he did so consequent on his conquest of 
the ParonaniisuB after assiunption of the title 
of Great King. On his murder by his son Heliocles, 
his wide dominions are supposed to hav . bcuui 
lirokeii into several indepeiulcnt kingdoms. His 
parricidal eon ruled for a few years over Bactiia 
and Paropamisus, under the title of Eucratides ii. 
According to Cunningham (Hist. Panj. i. p. 57), 
Eucratides invaded India B.C. 105, and annexed the 
Panjab southwards to Patala, in Sind, the modem 
Hyderabad, which on his demise fell to Memviuh r 
or Apollodotus. A list of kings, he says, had been 
obtained from recently discovered coins, of Greek 
mintage, bearing Aryan inscriptions on the reverse, 
ranging from 163 to 120 D.C., who arc supfiosed. 
upon good grounds, to have been sovereigns I 
the Panjab, the valley of the Indus, and Kale! 
— Thomas^ Prinsep ; History of the Panjah, i. 
p. 57. 

EUDEMOS, a Greek ruler in the Pan jab, who, 
along witli Taxiles and Poms, was named by 
Alexander to succeed Philip, on the murder of the 
latter by the mercenary soldiery. The Greek 
colonists in the Paiijab had first been placed 
under Philip, while the civil administration re- 
mained in the hands of Taxiles and PoruB. AfUT 
Alexander’s death in b.c. 823, Eudemos made 
himself master of the country by the treacherous 
assassination of king Porus. A few years later, 
in B.c. 817, he marched, with 3000 infantry and 
5000 cavalry and 120 elephants, to the assistance 
of Eumenes, and did good service at tlie battle of 
Gabiene, but during his absence Chandragiipta 
roused the nation, and slaughtered and expelled 
the Greeks. See Chandragupta. 

EUDYNAMIS ORIENTALIS. Linn. 

Kokil. Beno. Nnllak (male), . . Tel. 

Koel (the male), . HinI). PoJak (female), . . ,, 

Koreyala (the fern.), „ 

The male bird is greenish black throughout, and 
the female is glossy dusky green, spotted with 
white above. Like the cuckoo, the koil lays its 
eggs in the nests of other birds. The nest of tlic 
seven brothers, the satbhai, is selected occasion- 
ally, and it is a curious sight to see these social 
birds unitedly feeding the young koil that has been 
hatched in their nest. Because the koil’s song is 
especially heard at the season of spring, it is ciUled 
the friend of love— 
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JiOQEISSONMA TRISTI8. 

* Sw'eci bird, wliotu lovers ilcctn I<ovo*h montiongor, 
Hkilled to direct tlic god’s envenoiTied shafts, 

And tamo the iiroudost heart ; Oh, hither ghido 
My lovely fugitive, or lead my Btci»H 
To where she at rays.’ 

— Vuniheo}!^ j). 20(i ; //e/vi (iiul (he Kyuqth ; Jerthn. 

EUUKTSSONIA T1U8T1S, 6V///:, aiul E. tiun- 
aifo, nadain, Malay, |ialiii8 crowing on 

the hills about Ching, Midacca, and Penang. E. 
inincata, Griffiths^ is a steiulcsB ikUiu, growing in 
thick tufts, which are surrouiided by the debris of 
the old loaves. Leaves numerous, the outer ones 
spreading, fifteen to twenty feet in length. It is 
very common, and in Penang is much used in 
making mats for sides of liouses, for thatch, and 
for tho same puqxiscs as those of NijM fruticans 
— Griffiths* l\dms. 

EUGENIA, a genus of plants named in honour 
of Prince Eugene of Savoy. It still contains 
nearly 200 species, though numbei's have been 
removed to tlie geiioni Nclitria, Jossinia, Marcia, 
Sizygiuin, Caiyophyllus, and Jambosa, in which 
arc now contained the clovc«trce, the rose-apple, 
and jamoon of India, formerly included in Eugenia. 
This genus Is contiiu'd to tho hot and tropical mrts 
of the world, ns fiinzil, tlic West India Islands 
and Sierra Leone, and extemds from tho Moluccas 
and Ctiylon in the south to Sylliet and the foot of 
tho Himalayas in the noiHi. Some of the sjiecica 
secrete a wann volatile oil in tlieir herlxvceoiia 
parts, alxmnd in tannin, yield gootl wood, and a 
few have fruits which are edible, thougli not very 
aCTceable, from being impregnated witn the aroma 
or the oil. Dr. Wight gives, in leones, 66 species 
of the E. Indies ; and Duthic and Gamble name 77 
species. Dr. Thwaites enumerates several species 
in Ceylon. The generally accepted names of the 
8i>ecies arc — 
aouminata. gmndis. 

alhiflora. grain, 

alternifolm. Holfcri. 

amplexicaulis. honiiBpha*rica 

oquea. Hoyneana. 

nreolata. iiiophylla. 

argontea. jam boa. 

Amottiana. jaml>olana. 

balaamca. Javnnioa. 

lleddonioi. Joaiiiiria. 

bifaria. Kliiisiana. 

brachiata. KarziL 

hraotoata. lacta. 

bracteolata. lancosefolia. 

caloadoiinis. laiicoolaria. 

calo[»hyliifolia. lepidocarpa. 

oaryophyllaia. loptantba. 

ciiryophyUifolia. linsophylla. 
elavinora. macrocari^a. 

oodyenais. macroaepala. 

eunoata. iMalabarica. 

r oaa. Malacceneis. 

pyrifolia. mangifolia. 

floocosa. niicropliylla. 

Formoaa. Moonlana. 

frond owa. j montana. 

fnitiooHa. I Monronii. 

Gardixtri, I myriifolia. 

EUGKNIA ALTEKNIFOLIA. lloxh, 
Maiiohbmoyadi, . . Tkl. I Movi obetiu, . 

Moyi chnitu, ... ,,1 

A very beautiful siiecies, growing in Kurnool, 
Cuddapah, and N. Arcot; timber used for building 
HUfl otiier puriKJses. — Hoxh, 

KUG ENI A CAKYOPH YLLATA. Thun, 
Oaryopbyllua aromatioua. ) Myrtua caryophyllua, S, 
Luvunga, . . • Ejkno. | Ban jainbo^ . . Mahr. 

Tho clove tree of the Moluccas, ciiltivaled in 


ohlata. 

obovata. 

obtiisifolia. 

occluaa. 

opcrculata. 

pachypliylla. 

IMUii^a. 

l>Gllucida. 

|)o]yantha. 

lK>]y[>etnla. 

ramosHima. 

rovoluta. 

Kottloriana. 

rubona. 

rubicunda. 

riibricattlia. 

8 ingatiipattiana. 

»SiookHii. 

tetragona. 

Ihunira. 

toddalioidos. 

tristis. 

venuaia. 

Wallichii. 

Wightinna. 

Wynadensia. 

Zeylanica. 


Tel. 


EUGENIA JAMBOI.,ANA. 

Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, in the south of India, 
in rravancore, nlso in Mauritius and Bourbon. The 
cloves (laung kaninful) of commerce are the nn- 
oiKiied flowers, the liowcr-buds. It is hardly 
ftiumi on the Bonilmy side north of tlie Savitroe. 
feouth o| (hat river it is found only in liaees or 
greenwood jungles, and about temples. The wood 
appears quite e qual to that of the common jambul, 
the Eugenia iaml)olana.—/?oi7L ; Gibson; Voigt 
EUGENIA CAliYOPHYLLIFOLIA. Hoxh. 
Oalyptriiiithca caryophyllifolia, Aim* 


Olioto jam, . 
Thnb-ycii-gah, . 
Naratlidi Vrikaha, 


Beno. 

Burn. 

Can. 


Nawel maram, 
Neredu manu, 


. Tam. 
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It is a native of various poits of India, growing 
uixuriantly in almost every soil and situation, 
r lowering time tho hot season ; bears a round 
berry, black when ripe, the size of a pea. The 
wood is very strong, close-grained, hard, and 
diimblc. — Itoxh. 

EUGENIA CYLINDRIOA. W. Ic. Jambosa 
c^lindrica, Thw, When in flower, a middling-sized 
(.^eylon tree, section Jambosa, very beautiful, at 
8000 feet elevation.— -Bcr/ff. 

EUGENIA FLOOCOSA. Bedd* This is a 
good-sized and most beautiful tree, section Eugenia 
Very c^nnmon in the dense moist woods on the 
South 1'inuevclly ghate above Calcad, at 8000 
to 4000 feet elevation, flowering in August and 
bcpU;mbcr.—i?cdd. Flor. Sylv. 

^-^OGENIA FORMOSA. WaU* An evergreen 
moderate - sized tree of Hie Sub-Hunolaya and 
lenassenm, with veiy handsome large flowers 
and large fruit. — Wtdl. 

EUGKNIA IlEMISPH^RIOA. W, Ic* A 
very handsome, largo tree, is common in the 
mountain forests from South Canara down to Cape 
Comorin at about 8000 feet elevation ; is abunctot 
in Coorg, tho Animallays, and Tinnevelly ghats, 
and 18 also found in Ceylon up to 4000 feet. The 
timber is used for a variety of purposes * — Beddome 
EUGENIA JAMBOLANA. Lam*, Roxb. 

Eugenia caryophyllifolia, Lam, 

E. obtuiifoha, Roxb* FI. hid. ii. p. 485. 

Oalyptranthea jambolonn, WiUde* 

0. caryophyllifolia, WUlUc* 

Myrtua cumini, Lmn. 

Kalo jam, . , . Beno. I Kotti noga mariun, . Tam. 
Kaijamun, Jambool,HiND. Pedda neredu. . . Tel. 
Poi’unngal.Sitianagnl.TAM. | Sonna neredo, , , „ 

It grows in Coimbatore, Ganjam, Gumsur, Ben- 
gal , and Kamaon. About Modnui this tree is gene- 
rally much destroyed by the caipeuter bee. Dr. 
Gibson says the wood makes excellent beams, but 
on account, probably, of its britUeness, is never 
cut up for cabinet purposes. The bark affords 
a large supply of a kino extract— Drs. Wight 
Gibson, Voigt, Ckghom; Captain MaedhnaUL * 
EUGENIA JAMBOLANA. Lam*, Roxb., Wn Ic* 

E. fniticosa, tab. 024. 

E. Morei, F. Mucll* Fragm, v. 38, 

E. caiyophyllifolia, Lam.* Wight Iconct* 563. 
Bysygiuni jambolanum. 2>. O. UL 2^. 

JamWl, .... ^M. I Madang. .... SiNo. 

Narala, OaK, I Nawal, Nawai% . . Tam. 

Jamuii, .... Hind. | Narogar, .... Tat. 

This laige and beautiful tree is found almost 
everywhere throughout the plains of India, whereas 
most of tlie other species affect the mountains. It 
is mmsh planted in topes and avenues in the Madras 
Presidency, but it ascends tlic mountains to 4000 



EUGENIA MALABARIOA. 


EUONYMUS TINGENS. 


or rarely 5000 feet elevation. It is also indigenous 
in the Archii>cIago and in Australia. The bark is 
strongly astringent, and dyes excellent durable 
browns, and it yields an extract like the guoi 
kino. The jamun fruit is eaten ; and that from 
some of the larger fruiting varieties (when it is as 
large as a cherry, or much larger) is very agree- 
able. The fruit of the very small fruiting variety 
(E. caryophyllifolia, Lam.) is not eaten, and is 
not larger than a pea. — Beddome^ p. 197. 

EUGENIA MALABARICA, Bedd., is very 
common in the Wynad in Malabar, at 2000 to 4500 
feet elevation, generally in swampy places, and 
also occurs in the Animallays. — Bedd. FI Sylv. 
EUGENIA ZEYLANICA. Wight, III. 

Aomena Zcylanioa, Thw. | Var. B. laxiflora. 

This tree is of the Acmena section of Eugenia. 
It is common on the South Tinnovelly mountains 
lip to 3500 feet, where it generally affects beds of 
rivers, and in Ceylon, wlicre it is called morang ; 
it is very beautiful when in full flower. — Bedd. FI. 
Syh. p. 202. 

EU-HO, called also the Yun-lian-ho, a river 
of China, a tributary of the Pei -ho river. At the 
junction is the town of Ticn-tsing-fu, a place of 
great trade. 

EULOPHIA CAMPESTRIS, Liudlcy, is found 
in Oudh, Rohilkhand, in the Siwaliks of the Gaii- 
getic Doab, and in low land by the Ravi, close b> 
Inhere. E. herbacea, T/mdlvy, occurs in Southern 
India and the Outer Himalaya, near the Jumna; 
and E. v(*ra, Boyle ^ occurs near tlui Jhclnin river, 
in the Panjab, Himalaya, 'fhe tubers of all three 
are used as salep. — T)r. J, L. Stewart. 

EULOPHIA VIRENS. B. Br. 

Limodorum virciis, Jioxb. I 

Khasniat uh Salih, Auab. Goru chettu gadda, Tel. 
Whitlow root, . . Eno. Rayo duru dump.a, „ 

Balci) inisri, ... „ Orkis, Saturyuii, Yunani. 

Verduru gadda, . . Tel. Turphylla, . , . „ 

The tubers form part of the saleb misrior salep 
of commerce. Most of the rhizomata of the family 
Orchidacem yield starch in a peculiar form, and 
are U8e<l under the name of salep as an article of 
diet. The same use is made of the rhizomata of 
the species of Euloidiia. — Lindley ; Birdwood; 
Hogg; Voigt, G29. 

EUMICTA CRAMERII. Westw. 

Back trager, . . . Geu. I Kundi puchi, . . Tam. 

Dalmc-kattea, . Simgu. | Muluka raaari, . . „ 

This is one of the wood moths or wood carriers of 
Ceylon. The insect gathers a bundle of thorns or 
twigs about it, binds them together by threads so 
as to form a case. The male, at the close of the 
pupal rest, escapes from one end of the case, but 
to the female it is a covering for life. Another 
species is E. Templctonii. — TennanCs Ceylon, 
EUNUCH. 

Ruiiuquc, .... Fii. I Eunuco, Sp. 

VcrHchnittene, . . Oku. I Khudioi, . . . Turk. 

Khujtili, Khoja, . Hjkd. | 

Eunuchs arc employed in the households of the 
Mahoniedansand Hindus of Egypt, Persia, Arabia, 
India, and CMuna. We learn from Hero<lotiis (lib. 
G) that the Persians in remote times were waited 
uiK)n by eunuchs, and some attribute to them their 
introduction. Aramiamis Marcellinus (lib. 14) 
ascribes the origin to Semiramis. Burton says 
that they were not known in Arabia at the time 
of Mahomed ; but in the chapter of tlie Koran on 
Nur or Light, men who liavc no need of women 


are spoken of as persons before whom women 
may a[)pear ; the learned, however, do not agree as 
to who were there meant. Burton also (Pilgrim- 
age, ii. 74 to 155) nientiona eunuchs coming to 
tlie prophet’s tomb. Nearly all the slave-hunters 
in Abyssinia, when they catch a young lad, mutilate 
him completely, and send him over to Mecca ; and 
lads arc still said to be mutilated in Rajputana 
and in Aurangabad. Dr. Wolff (Bokhara, vi. p. 
217) mentions that in his time several of the 
eunuchs were married to several wives, and he 
instances Manujar Khan, the governor of Isfahan ; 
others of them have wives. Sir John Malcolm 
had known only two or three instances of eunuchs 
being employed in situations of trust during the 
reign of the king of Persia, to whom he went as 
ambassador. He, however, observed that they 
were treated with uncommon attention and defer- 
ence. In Hyderabad, in the Dekhan, eunuchs arc 
few. Eunuchs in India have the title of Agha, 
also of Khajah, or Khojnh. The eunuchs em- 
ployed in the imperial harain of China sometimes 
rise to positions of eminence. — 'MalcAthns Persia, 
ii. p. 438, 155, n. ; Burton^ s Mecca, iii. p. 408. 

EUONYMUS, n genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Cehvstrar.ere. A bout thirty species, 
mostly small trees, arc known to occur in the 
south and ejvst of Asia. E. echinatus of Nopal is 
a shrub or climber. K. glabcr occurs in Chittagong ; 
E. grandiflorus, and E. Hainiltonianus, Wall, in 
the Dehra Doon ; E. grossus in Nepal ; E. dicho- 
tomus, E. Goiigiiii, and h]. acutangulus, in the 
Peninsula. In Japan are japonicus, Sieboldianus, 
Thunbcrgianiis, subtriflorus, Hamiltoniaiuis, lati- 
folius. — lloxh. ; Voigt. 

EUONYMUS CKENULATUS. Wall A small 
tree, common on the Neilgherries, Pulneys, and 
higher parts of Western Ghats of the Madras 
Presidency. The wood is white, very hard and 
close-grained, and answers for wood engraving, 
and is about the best substitute for boxwood in 
the Madras l^residency; the wood of the other 
species is very similar. — Beddome, FI. Sylc. 
EUONYMUS FIMBRIATA. 

S.'\ki, Sikhi, Tapar, Hind. [ Bar-phulli, Ratal,. Hind. 

Wood hard and useful ; it is beautifully smooth 
and white. 

EUONYMUS GARCINIFOLIA. Roxh.i.m. 

Nooee of . . , Nepal, j Mori of , . . Sylhet. 

A small tree, growing near the Bombay ghats 
in the upper country to the south. It seems to 
be often cultivated in Canara, on account of its 
straightness, as applicable for house rafters. It 
does not reach a size sufflcit.it to fit it for general 
purposes. — Dr. Gibson. 

EUONYMUS JAPONICUS, the Tu-chuug and 
Muh-mien of the Chinese. It grows in Honan, 
Shen-si, and Shan-si. The leaves are eaten when 
young ; fruit is astringent ; wood used for making 
pattens. On breaking the bark, a delicate, silvery, 
silky fibre is seen. — Smith. 

EUONYMUS REVOLUTUS. Wight, III A 
middle-sized tree of Nawera and other very ele- 
vated parts of Ceylon. — Thw. 

EUONYMUS TINGENS. Wall The bark in 
the insiile is of a fine yellow colour, similar to that 
of rhamuuK. It is used to mark the tika on the 
forehead of the Hindus, and is considered by the 
natives to be useful in diseases of the eye. — Boyle: 
0\Sh. 
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EUPATORIUM TRIPLINERVE. 


EUPHORBIA NIVULTA. 


EUPATORIUM TRIPLINERVE. Vahl 

E. ayapnna, Vent. | £. aromaticuro. 

AynpKna, . . « Beno., Hind. 

The dried leaves and twigs are used in medicine. 
An infusion is a very agreeable diaphoretic and j 
mild tonic, and is a favourite remedy among the 


long immersed in water. To this end the k 
dissolved in spirits, and applied as a coating for 
ships* bottoms, and for ironwork generally, the 
spirits evaporating, and the gum being left on the 
surface of the metal. The composition has also 
been successfully tested in Africa against the 


native practitioners. There are several exotic ravages of the white ant. 

species, E. Guaco, E. odoratum, E. perfoliatuin, EUPHORBIA ANTIQUORUM. Linn, 

and E. rotundifolium, or bone^set, is possessed of Tckata lij, . . . Penq. I Thuar, . . . . 

^ Sbadida kalli, “ 


and E. rotundifolium, or bone^set, is possessed of Tckata lij, . . . Penq. Thuar, .... Hind. 
greater bitterness and less aroma than E.triplinerve, Naraiij* . . . ,, Sbadida kalli, , Maleal. 

ftnd is stated to be employed with much success TrianguUr .purge, Kno. ShadmkalU, . . Tam. 
as an antiperiodio in the intermittent fevemof the «j : Surd. Hind. Bonta-chemudu, . 


United States of America. — 0*Sh. 
EUPHOKBlACEiE, the Euphorbium tribe of 


inspissated millcy juice of this species is said, in 


i-lauts, consists of trees, shrubs, or herbs, many of feculent enpbotbiii^ 

ihem Abounding in an acrid juice. The number euphorbium. In India this 

of species has been estimated at 1600, and Dr. '« with sesamum seed oil, and used Mtcr- 

lioxburgh describes 120 in India. The general [heumatic affections, and mtcrnally m 

. ..... ... " . /*naaa M rvraQrArsalA ^rkneT.ii-kor.i/\n 1 r. ia wrvratiirvrukM 


iblJAUUllIll UCDUIILICD 111 XJIUia. XIIC » a .. . ± . 1*1 

property of this order is that of exciting, varying cases of obstinate constipation. It is worshiped 
ii Ilegrco from mere stimulants to the most “ Manusa, the serpent goddess,- 

dangerous poisons. The application of heat is axt a wti^vt'-.tcs 

Biifticient to destroy the stimulating principle, as EUrHOKBIA CANARIENalS. Ltnn, 

in the instance of the Jatropha manihot or cassava, Akail nofieh, . . Arab. I Sudutudu, . . Malay. 


Akeil nofloh, 


which when raw is poisonous, but when roasted Jirboyoon, 

becomes a nutritious article of food. A caout- Canary spurge . 
chouc, turnsol, and farfiyun are useful products Canaric 

of the order. The more important genera in the p UnlXlln fnrm 
East Indies are agneya, aleurites, acalypha, cayidelabras. 
liridelia, buxus, cnemidostachys, cicca, cluytia, wtiphourta ( 
crozophora, croton, codiseura, emblica, elseococca, iiiUr iU 
cxcoDcaria, euphorbia, fiuggea, glochidon, hura, cl^nrudu, . 
janipha, jatropha, inacaranga, phyllantha=i, phike- I« Telugu, htei 
lU'tia, poincettia, Rottlcra, ricinus, sapium, stil- U8<id to lix kiuves 
lingia, 8iphonia,sarcococca, stylodiacus, xylophylla. of this plant is u 
Williams says (Middle Kingdom, p. 107) that in iron witli other su 
China a strong oilis derived from the seeds of two hibition of 1855, 
or three plants belonging to the euphorbiaceous ewer, and turnbh 
family, for mixing with paint, smearing boats, moulded with the 
etc. Voigt cminicratcs 81 species of Euphorbium The fresh juice is i 
as known in India, viz. : — EUPHORBIA < 


Sudutudu, 

Furbiune, 


Malay. 

Morocco. 


. Buuh. Sheer-daraklit-zokoon), 


ncuulin. liguluria. prolifero. 

antiquoniin. linearis. prunifolia. 

arborcsccns. lophogoua. punicca. 

bojori. moculata. pyrifolia. 

buplcurifolia. raellifera. seasiliflora. 

chuinaesycc. nivulia. splcndens. 

dracunculoidcB. parviflora. tnymifolia. 

exigua. peltata. tiraculli. 

hirta. peplis. trigona. 

hoyaefolia. picta. uniflora, 

lactea. 

In February and March, women are to be seen 
wherever the milk-bush prevails. They apply 
the milk to their bodies and limbs, and then 
stick the places over with tufts of raw cotton. 
It produces a hot and slightly prickly feeling, 
and a small degree of blistering. It is considered 
good for the health, and ia supposed to ensure 
fecundity. The exhibitions seen at this season, 
in applying the milk, are often indelicate in the 
extreme. The pjiiphorbia plant is sacred with 
the Kachari. It is the representation of their 
god Batho, and is worshipped by them. 

The gum euphorbium plant of Morocco is the 
E. resinifeia. The juice issues from incisions 
made with a knife. The people who collect the 
gum tic a cloth over their mouth and nostrils, as 
the small dusty particles produce incessant snecz- 


i In the Canaries, on volcanic soil^ this and 
£. laphylla form great bushes, with arms like 
candelabras. 

EUPHORBIA CATTIMANDU. W. Ell, 

Aku chenrudu, . Tkl. | Kattimandu, . . Tel. 

In Telugu, literally ‘knife medicine,’ because 
used to lix kiuves in wooden handles. The juice 
of this plant is used in Telingana in cementing 
iron with other Bubstances. At the Madras Ex- 
hibition of 1855, Mr. Elliot exhibited a basin, 
ewer, and tumbler made of cattimandu gum, 
moulded with the hand, without any preparation. 
The fresh juiciJ is used as a vesicant. 
EUPHORBIA CHAMdOSYCE. Linn. 

Ti-kin, .... CiilN. | ThioIi rh-ngo-tan, , ClllN. 

Grows in Ch’u-chau in Ngan-hwui in China. 
Juice purgative; also applied externally in akin 
diseases. — ♦S tm i th, 

EUPHORBIA LATHYUlS. 

Spurge, .... Eno. j Sudab, . . * • Hino. 
Caper spurge, . . I 

The seed of tliis euphorbium contains yellow 
fixed oil, steariiie, acrid brown oil, crystalline 
matter, brown resin, an extractive colouring 
matter, and vegetable albumen. The seeds 
purge, and cause violent vomiting ; they are used 
in dropsy. — O^Sk. p. 5()5; Powell^ i. p. y7(). 

EUPHORBIA LIGULARIA. Jiojb. 

Munsa sij, . . . Benu. 1 Sha zoimg, . . Burm. 

A plant sacred to Mumsaor Manusa, the goddess 
of serpents. The root, mixed with black pepp<,T, 
is employed for the euro of snake - bitc*«, both 
internally and externally.— AWi. ii. 4(>r) ; 0\Sh, 
euphorbia LUNULATA, Stnith. 

Ts’ch-tsih, . . .‘Chin. 1 Miu-yeii t»ftu, . .Chin. 

This is called cat H-eye euphorbia. Its young 
shoots are edible; used also like E. chamajsyce. 
— Smiih. 

euphorbia nivulia. Buck., IF. L\ 

E. nercifoliii, Z/w«., Roxb., Ithevde. 


ing. The branches are used by the tanners, and to p-ttoun P’tun, Sij, Hind. | Elio kalli, . . . Tam. 

it probably the morocco leather owes its reputed p . , Hanhk. 1 Akuje luadu, . . Tkl. 

r.mitod with the luice of _ * ... i i . ai n 


pre-orninence. Iron coaled with the juice of 
some of the euphorbia docs not rust, even though 


BnuickcH round ; juice unci! by the natives as a 



EUPHORBIA ROYLEANA. 


EUPHRATES. 


purgative ; externally, mixed With uim oil, as a 
sOmulant in rheumatism and eontracted limbs; 
leaves diuretio. Grows all over the rocky parts 
of the Dekhan. ^ Abundant over all the hills 
within some miles of Ajmir. It has a whitisli, 
dead appearance, except during the rains, and 
forms a capital fence round fields, etc . — Irvim ; 
Riddell; Honxq,; O'Sh. 

EUPHORBtA ROYLEANA. Boh. Shakar- 
pitan, Hind. Grows wild in the Siwalik tract; w 
used as a hedge plant, growing on a dry rock. By 
boiling down the juice of this euphorbia, adding 
dates, and again filing and skimming, a guttn> 
perdia-like material was obtained, better fitted 
for cementing iron than that from tlio Ficus 
Indica or P. religiosa, etc.—/. Z. Stewart^ M,D, 
EUPHORBIA THYMIFOLTA. Linv. 

Shwet kherua, . , Bsno. Patcha-ariso ? . . Tam. 

Duddhi. .... Hind. Sittrapalaili, . . „ 

llaota vinda ohada, Sansk. Bidduru nanabiyam, Tel. 
Chin-amam, . . Tam. Rcddi-vari-nana-bala, ,, 

This little annual plant is common in the south 
of Asia. Its juice and flowers arc purgative, and 
given in worms. — Roxh, ; O'SL ; Ilonig. 

EUPHORBIA TIRACULLI. Limi. Milk-hedge. 
Ajsfur aukkum, . Arab. Tirnkalli, . . Maleal. 

Lanka aij, . . . Beng. Shir tothar, . . . Pers. 

Indian tree spurge, Eng. Tirukalli, . . . Tam. 

Sendh, .... Hind. Kalli chomudu, . Tkl. 
Seyr tog, .... Maiir. Lodhoka sijhii, . . UuiyA. 

Natives of India suspend in their houses a few 
branches of tlie milk-hedge to fit tract flics. On 
the Bombay side it is used as a dunnage material 
for the flat roofs of houses. The root of old 
shrubs is adapted for gun-stocks, but plants of 
sufficient age are seldom met with. On the 
Godaveiy it grows to a tree, and the wood seems 
hard, but is not used there. The plant is much 
used for hedges. It grows best cither upon a 
bank, or wall of large stones laid loosely for tlic 
purpose, having a good cover of earth upon it. 
Any cuttings will groyr^ and the plant, if by itself, 
will attain the height of 20 feet or more. The 
wood makes the best charcoal for gunpowder. A 
parasite of a yellow thread-like appeamnee, and 
leafless ^the Cossyta filiformis), is very destruc- 
tive to it, and will totally destroy a tree or a 
whole hedge in a sliort time, if not removed. The 
milk, mixed with flour, in doses of a dniohiu 
daily, is used to blister, as an Indian specific in 
syphilis. The inspissated milk is a violent emetic 
and purgative.-— ifox'6., O'Sh.^ Wnjhl^ RiddeU, 
EUPHORBIUM. 

Farfiun, Akal-nafzali, An. Vaji-akbliii’a, . Malay. 
Zekum, Gholak, Kahi, ,, Vairakantnkn, . Sansk. 
Nora-sffij, . . . Beng. Daliikgaheli-kiry, 81NGH. 
Shift-d’saon, , . Burm. Shadr’kalli pull, . Ta 3 ». 

Saynd-ka-dud, . , Hind. Bonta jcinrautlu palu, Tel. 

SuduBudu, . . Malay. 

A concrete gum-rcsin, obtained from Euphorbia 
Oanariensis of N. Africa and the Canaries, £. 
officinorum of Arabia and Africa, E. antiquorum of 
^abia and India, and E. tetragona. That found 
in the Indian bazars is from E. antiquorum and 
other species. King Juba of Mauritania is said 
to have called it after his physician, Euphorbu.s. 

EUPHORIA LONGANA. Jloxh,, Lam. 

Scytalo longana, Roxb. I Ncplielium lougaimm, 
DimooarpuB longana,Lonr. | Comb. 

Ixingan, . . . . Chin. nVumb, . Maiir., Tam. 
Mal-ahoota, Mahr., Tam. | Mora, . . 81NOH. 

A rather large, handsome tree, common in 


Ceylon in all the jungles, up to 8000 feet, on the 
west side of the Madras Presidency, in South 
Canara, the Animallays, Tinnevelly mountains, 
the Sivagherry Hills, Courtallum, in Mysore, 
Bombay, Eastern Bengal, and Chino. The wood is 
said to be hard, close-grained, and white, and wortli 
attention. Tlic succulent aril of the seed is an 
agreeable acid, and something like the Litchi. As 
a genus it should not, Col. Beddomo thinks, be 
kept distinct from Nephelium. — 73edd. FI. Syl. 

EUPHRASIA OFhciNALIS, euphrasy, eye- 
bright, a native of the heaths and pastures of 
EuK)pc, of the Himalaya, Kashmir, and all the 
north of Asia. It is a pretty plant, slightly bitter 
and aromat ic ; once celebrated as an application to 
weak eyes, but now seldom or never employed. — 
O'Sh.; Ilovig. 

EUPHRATES, in Arabic and Persian Forat or 
Forntli, in the Hebrew language Perath or Phrath, 
words which mean to fructify or to fertilize. The 
elevated plateau which extends from the base of 
Mount Ararat into Northern Armenia, Kurdistan, 
and imrt of Asia Minor, contains the sources of 
four noble rivers, having their estuaries in three 
different seas. One of these, the Euphrates, 
rising near the shores of the Block Sea, and in its 
course to the Persian Gulf almost skirting those 
of the Mediterranean, at one time formed the 
principal link connecting Europe commercially 
[ with the East. It has two great sources in the 
; Armenian mountains, and the most uorthom of 
these sources is situated in the Anti-Taurus, 25 
I miles N.E. of Erzerura. The branch from thence 
[ takes at first a westerly direction, and, after passing 
within 7 or 8 miles of the capital of Armenia, it 
is joined by two small feeders. Its first large 
tributary, however, is the Mahmah Khatun, which 
runs into it down the plain of Tejran. From 
hence the river, which is now a considerable 
stream, known by the name of the Kara Su, makes 
a circuit, winding through the mountains and 
over rapids, into the plain of Erzingan, through 
which it flows in the same general direction, close 
to the town of that name. At Erzingan it is 
fordable only at a few places even in the dry 
season. As it nears the ancient Hit, with its 
bituminous fountains, the stream has an average 
width of 850 yards with a depth of 16 feet, and a 
current of three knots per hour in the season of 
the floods, when there are fourteen islands, on 
some of which are small towns. About 70 miles 
[ lower down is the modern castle of Felujia, 
situated 29 J miles W. 2° N. of Baghdad. The 
average width in this part of the river decreases 
a little, being ouly about 250 yards, with an 
ordinary depth of 20 foot ; and there is a current 
of less than 2^ miles per hour in the flood season, 

I when the river forms thirteen islands without wood. 
About Felujia, at 5} miles N. 60" W. from it, the 
deviation, or channel, called the Saklawiyab, 
takes place ; tliis stroaui crosses Mesopotamia by 
a tortuous eastern course on the north side of 
Akar Kuf, and enters the Tigris at a point 5 
miles below Baghdad, but, until altered by Daud 
Paslm to avoitl the danger of inundations, it 
joined the Tigris a little above the city. The 
distance from river to river (by the course of 
the Euphrates steamer, iu pansing, under liieut. 
I^ynch, in 1838) is about 45 miles. Near the 
iuuction of the Euphrates and Tigris, in lat. 31^ 
N. and long. 47" E., after a course of 950 miles, 
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IS the walled town of Kurnah^ containiDg about 
800 houses, disposed along the right bank of the 
Tigris and the left of that of the Euphrates. The 
Euphrates and Tigris from this form one tidal 
channel, almost half a mile wide, and which takes 
nearly a straight course S. 37° E. under the well- 
known appefiation of Shat-el-Arab, and when 
6 miles below Kurnah, tlieir united waters receive 
those of the Kerah or Kerkliah, which » coming 
from the mountains of Ardelan though an exten- ^ 
sive tract of country, passes a short distance 
westward of the ruins oi Susa, and likewise of 
the town of Hawizah. After receiving this 
accession, the Shat-el-Arab flows through date 
groves and near several villages, chiefly on the 
left bank, and at length arrives opposite Basrah, 
which is 89i miles by the river, and 36 miles S. 
84° E. direct from Kumah. Basrah is built on both 
sides of a creek or canal, and contains about 6000 
houses, which commence nearly at the edge of the 
main stream, and on its right bank. Below the city, 
this majestic river sweeps a little more to the east- 
ward ; Its width is about 700 yards, its ordinary 
depth 30 feet, and it forms three large islands 
between this place and the small town of Moha- 
marah, that is, within a distance of 23^ miles 
by water, or 20^ miles direct S. 70° E. Here 
the Karun enters it, after a long course from the 
Koh-i-zard, through Shustar, Ahwaz, and other 
places. After this great accession to its waters, 
the Shat-cl-Arab inclines a little mo ’*0 towards 
the south. During the remainder of its course it 
passes many large villages, and almost continuous 
Delta of date groves, and at length it reaches the 
sea, which at the bar is 40 miles from Moha- 
raarah. Between this last place and the sea its 
average width is 1200 yards, and its ordinary 
depth 30 feet. 

The permanent flooding of the Euphrates is 
caused oy the melting of the snow in the moun- 
tains along the upper part of its course. This 
takes place about the beginning of March, and 
It increases gradually up to the time of barley 
harvest, or about the last days in May, when it is 
usually at its greatest height. The river continues 
high, and its course vei^ rapid, for 30 or 40 days ; 
but afterwards there is a daily decrease, which 
becomes very small and regular towards the 
autumn. From the middle of September to the 
middle of October the river is at the lowest, i 
Lieut. Rennie found the quantity of water dis- 
charged by the Euphrates at Hit to be 72,804 
cubic feet per second ; and tlic quantity discharged 
by the Tigris at Baghdad to be 164,103 cubic feet. 

The Euphrates and Tigris valleys are incon- 
siderable strips of good land, hemmed in closely by 
a barren desert. They have long ceased to lie on 
the track of commerce. They contain no place of 
importance, with the exception of the pilgrim 
shrines of Kerbela and Meshed Ali, and the 
decayed city of Baghdad, and a few villages, 
depending for their subsistence on the date palm, 
the disforesting of the hills in the upper part of 
their course having rendered both the Tigris and 
the Euphrates subject to sudden freshets, which 
overflow the banks, and wreck the labours of the 
husbandman. For 150 miles the latter river 
posses through a barren desert, succeeded by 
unprofitable marshes, while the Timris from Mosul 
to Baghdad boasts but three inconsiderable villages, 
and from Baghdad to Bussora about six. Irak, 


the ancient Babylonia, is now either a swamp, or 
an unproductive desert covered with reh, the 
result of over-irrigation in ancient days. Owing 
to rapid alternations of flood and drought, ^is 
vast plain, once so fertile, is neither habitable nor 
c^tivable at the present day. The great irriga- 
tion works constructed by captives have fduen 
into irrepai-able ruin; and the miserable Arab 
population that no^v dots the plain of Irak, is 
useless for any kind of sustained labour. So late 
as the 1 2th century, Upper Mesopotamia contained 
several flourishing towns, dependent, however, 
for their existence on the traffic between Eastern 
Asia and Europe. As trade declined, these 
different stations gradually disappeared, an^ 
under the terrible effects of Mon^fol and Othoman 
conquests, Western Asia was rapidly depopulated, 
and reduced to its present condition. South- 
iV'eatem Persia is at present destitute even of 
nomadic and pastoral tribes, with the single 
exception of a tract of cultivated land lying 
between Dizful and Shustar, and another between 
Dilam and Bushire. Nevertheless the region will 
ever be of interest. The valley of the Euphrates 
and Tigris is the home of man's earliest traaitioDB ; 
and Babylon was on the Euphrates, Nineveh on the 
Tigris. The Euphrates was crossed by Abraham. 
The crossing of the Tigris, the passage of which 
is noticed as Heber (Eber), occurred B.O. 4600 or 
5000, subsequent to Nimrud, The mountain- 
ous lauds at the sources of this river formed 
the primeval seat of the Semitic races (Bun. iii. 
pp. 413-460), The western side of the Euphrates, 
and stretching towards Felujia, is a tract pregnant 
with interest ; for between the last-named place 
and the bitumen springs of Hit, the battle of 
Ounaxa was fought, in which the younger Cyrus 
lost his life, and whence Xenophon made a retreat 
more brilliant than victory . — MignaiCs TravtU^ 
pp. 254, 326 ; Porter's Travels^ ii. p. 262 ; Skinner's 
Journey^ ii. p. 185. 

EUrLiEA MIDAMUS, a very beautiful butter- 
fly of the Malay Archipelago. It is exactly 
mimicked by two rare papilios (P. poradoxa and 
P. lenigma). The even more beautiful £. rhada- 
manthus, with its pure white bands and spots on a 
ground of glossy blue and black, is repr^uoed in 
the Papilio caunus. 

EUPLECTELLA ASPERGILLUM, a superb 
sponge found in Japan, the Moluccas, and Philip- 
pine Islands. The strangest, as well as the most 
beautiful, inhabitants oi the deep-sea ooze are 
the glassy sponges, in which the skeleton is com- 
posed not of horny flbres, as in the sponges of 
our dressing-rooms, but of flexible flint, often 
more delicate tlian the finest spun glass. The 
best known of these is this Venus's flower-basket, 
or KuplectcUa, which lives einbeddcMl in the mud 
of the sens of the Philippines, supported by a 
glass frill Rtaiidiug up round it like a Queen 
Elizabet h 's ruff. I n Europe it may be now bought 
in any curiosity shop, and is one of the most 
exquisite, both in form and texture, of all natural 
objects; is often seen as a drawing-room onm- 
ment. 

EUPODOTIS EDWARDSII. Gray, 

Otis nigriceps, Viy, 1 Otis luoioneiuui, VieiU f 

Tokdar, . • . • Hind. I Ourrayin of Hubbuna. 
Sohun, Ouganhher, „ I Bat-meka, . , , TEL. 

Burra chirath, . ,, I Bat-myaka, . . • „ 

This noble bir»l is 4^ (o 5 feet long, and extent 
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Sfeet. It weighs 26 to 28 lbs. It is not known EURYA JAPONICA. Thunh 
in Bengal, Behar, or the Malabar const, but seeks Far. *. E. Thunbergii. I Far. y. B. Ohinensii. 

the open grassy plains of India. It is becoming Var, fi. E. acuminata. | For. E. parviflora. 

very scarce in -the cultivated country. In the HoolooviofNEiLOHKRRiEs. j Ncyadas^e gass, . Bikoh. 
Mysore country, in 1837, the Editor once raised This is a very variable plant, and Colonel Bed- 
threo or four in a morning ride, to the east of dome gives, as further synonyms, — E. Wightiana, 
Bangalore ; but since 1865 bo never raised one in WulL^ E. fosciculata, Wall., E. tristyla, W. and A. 
the Peninsula. They are abundant in Rajputana. Prod., E. Ceylanica, IF. ///., E. elliptica and 
Their usual food are insects, but they eat reptiles E. membranacea. It is common on the western 
and fruits. They are polygamous, and at the breed- side of the Madras Presidency, principally on the 
ing season the male struts about on some eminence, mountains at the higher elevations. It grows also 
puHiDg out the feathers of the neck and throat, in Northern India. Its timber is of a light choco- 
0. lucionensis of China, it is supposed, may be a late brown ; in leaf and general appearance it 
distinct ^ecics. Other species are — E. nnbra, much resembles the tea plant, and is sometimes 
iif/ppcZ., E, Ludwigi, ifwp/)., E. caffra, Liclit, E. reared as such in tea plantations. There is only one 
Dentiami, Children, E. Arabs., X., and E. kori, species in the Madras Presidency. Vars. /3, 
Jhn'chelL A species very closely allied to E. Ed- and ^ grow in the more elevated parts of Ceylon 
wardsii is the Otis Australis, Gray, the wild island, up to 8000 feet ; I in exposed situations ; 
turkey of Australia, var. /3 from a little above the sca-level, up to an 

EURASIAN, a nanw applied to the descendants elevation of 5000 feet, very abundant. — Thiv. En. 
of Europeans and natives of India, also called PL ZeyL i. p. 41 ; Beddome, FI. Sylu. 
Indo-Britons and East Indians, all of which terms EUR YALE FEROX. Salisb, 
might advantageously cease to be used, and Uie NymphteaBtellata, WUlde. \ Anneslea spinosa, JRoxb. 
race bo designated Europeans. Most of them Kicn-abih, Ki-tu, . Chin. I Juwur, . . . Kahh. 
are of Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, French, and Machana, Makhana, Hind. 1 Nallani padmam, . Teu 
Spanish descent. Races with a mixture of A water-lily with a small bluish purple flower, 
European with Asiatic blood possess a proud and covered everywhere with prickles, and so closely 
susceptible tone of mind. See East Indians. allied to Victoria regia as to be scarcely genetically 
EIJROPA seems to be derived from Su-nipa, distinguishable from it. It grows in all S.E. Asia 
Sans., of the beautiful face, — the initial syllable and iu Japan. The discoverer of Victoria called 
Su and Eu having the same signification in the the latter Euryalc Amazonica, and both these 
Sanskrit and Greek languages, viz. good, and interesting plants grew side by side in the new 
Rupa is countenance. — 'Pod. Victoria house at Kew ; but the Chinese species 

EUROPE, one of the five great divisions of has been erroneously considered different from 
the world. Its extent from Cape St. Vincent to the Indian one. In China the plant is said to 
the mouth of the Cana is nearly 3400 miles ; and have been in cultivation for upwards of 3000 
from Cape Matapan, in Morea, to the North Cape years. It is much cultivated there for its stems, 
in Lapland, about 2400. Europe is much smaller rhizomes, and seeds, all of which contain much 
than cither Asia or Africa. It is entirely within the starch, and are eaten by the Chinese, who also 
temperate zone, except a small part of Norway and prepare a kind of diy^ biscuit, called kien-sliih-kau, 
Russia. Tlic inhabitants arc all whites. Europe from the meal of the kernels. These biscuits are 
contains Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the Nether- sold by confectioners, and given to children Buffer- 
lands, France, Germany, Poland, Italy, Spiii!», ing from the kau disease. The fruit is large, of 
Portugal, Hungary, Switzerland, and part of tlic size of a small orange, pear-shaped, and iude- 
Russia and Turkey; also Great Britain, Ireland, hiscent; its interior is white, hard, and starchy, and 
Iceland, with other consideriiblc islands in the contains from 8 to 15 round black seeds as large 
Mediterranean and other seas. The languages arc ns peas, which are full of flour, .aud they are eaten 
the Italian, French, Spanish, and Poituguese, roasted in India. This jiJant is common in the 
wdiich are dialects of the Latin ; the German, lake of Kashmir. Its broad .**ound leaf lies on the 
Flemish, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and English, water like that of the lotus, its under surface being 
derived from the old Teutonic; the Sclavonian, covered with numerous hard, sharp, and hooked 
which prevails, mixed with others, in Poland, spiculai. — Mm. Ilcrvey, 'Par tar y ; Hoyle, Him. 
Russia, Bohemia, and a great part of Turkey ; hot. p, 65 ; Hooker, ii. 255 ; Thtv. ; Voigt; Smith. 
the Celtic, of which there arc dialects in Wales, EURYANGIUM SUMBUL. Kaufman. A plant 
Uie Highlands of Scotland, Ireland, Bretagne of Central Asia ; yields the true sumbul or musk 

in France, Biscay in Simin, and Lapland ; the root. 

modern Greek ; and sevend others. I'lie principal EURYCLES AMBOINENSIS. Salish. 
mountains are the Alps, Apennines, and Pyrenees. Cotpa Bylvestris, Rnmph. raucratiuin Ainboinen8e,X. 

The prevailing religion is the Christian, divided Crinum nervosum, X. /ftr. Proiphys Amboiuensis, 

into the Greek, Romish, and Protestant Churches; Kur. coronata, Auct. Herb. 

Mahomedanism is the esUiblished faith of the La-men ; Ntemcn, . . Burm. 

Turks; and there are Jews in every country. This plant, one of the Amaryllaceas, or nar- 

European, in Britisli India, is usually meant cissus tribe, grows in Tenasseriiu, liorneo, the 
to signify a native of Europe or America, of pure Moluccas, and other islands. It is called Buuga 
descent, in contradistinction to a native of India, Si-kudip by the Dyaks of the southern branch of 
or an East Indian. The Government of India lias, the Sarawak river, amongst whom it is held in 
as regards tlie last of these questions, in a lute great esteem. By the Si-booyah sea Dyaks it is 
resolution declared Europeans to be * all persons called Si-kenyaiig. By the Dyaks of the southern 
(in India) of European origin or descent, however river the bulbous roots of this plant are preserved 
remote, who hold to European habits or modes of with jealous care, being always taken up when 
BleJ the rice is ripe, and preserved amongst it in the 
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granaries, to be planted again with the seed-rice country was then in a very different state from 
III the following season. It bears a beautiful that in which it k at present. The tribes who 
crown of white and fragrant flowers, which rise now possess it were then in Khorasan ; and the 
about a foot above the bulb.— — JCoie'ji Sai'awakj plain of Pcshawur, with several of the neighbouring 
*’ countries, was occupied by tribes which have since 

EUSUFZAI, an Afghan tribe whose U‘rritory either entirely disappeared, or have changed their 
is bounded on the S. by the Indus, N. and E. by seats. Lughmaun w'as in the hands of thoTurku- 
thc Swat mountains, and ^V, by the Kabul river lain, who are now in Bajour ; the tribes of Khaibar 
and tlie Mehra or desert plateau between it and and the Bungu.sh had already occupied their present 
Ihishtnuggur. The tract is intersected on the E. lands, bat all the lower part of the valley of Kabul, 
by offshoots from the Swat mountains, but in other all the plain of Peshawur, with jiart of Bajour, 
parts it is a perfect plain. The inhabitants are Chuch, Huzareh, and the countries east of them os 
proud, warlike, and extremely sensitive in all far os the Hyilaspcs, belonged to the Afghan tribe 
matters connected with family custom. In the of Dilazuk, which is now almost extirpated. The 
l\‘Rhawur district the Eusufzai are of political country between the Dilazak and the ninge of the 
importance. As soldiers, they arc not inferior to Hindu Knsli, on both sides of the Indus, formed 
any of the independemt tribes. They are the most the kingdom of Swat, which w’as inhabited by a 
martini of all the British subjects on that frontier, distinct nation, and i iled by sultan Ovciss, whose 
and the history of many generations attests their ancestors had long reigned over that country. On 
military exploits. Participators in every war mat the first arrival of the Eusufzai, they threw them- 
has convulsed the Peshaw'ur valley, and always the selves on the generosity of the Dilnzak, who 
recusant subjects of the Sikhs, they have now assigned them the Doabeh for their residence, 
literally turned their swords into ploughsliares, and Living amongaconq^uered people, like Sjiartans 
are right good subjects of the British. 1'heir among Helots, and enjoying entire independence 
customs have been respected, the allowances of the on all around, every JOtisufzai is filled with the 
chief and their village headmen have been con- idea of hia own dignity and iiuportaocc. Their 
firmed. Though constantly tampiTod with by the pride Hi)pears in the gravity of their mannors, and 
Swat government to rebel, they only once yielded in the high terms in which they speak of them- 
to temptation. At the battle of Terce, whicli gave selves and their tribe, not allowing even tho 
the sovereignty of Peshawur to the Sikh, the Daiirani to bo their equals. — JCt/th. Cnhottl ; lUc, 
Eusufzai formed the strength of the Mahomedan 6'er/. y/n/.,No. ii. Pari. J*ap. IC.L^CahoolandAjfih, 
army, which, numbering 30,000 men, witlistood a EUTHYDEMUS has been noticed at p. 222, 
Sikh force of equal numbers, supporteil by guns Bactria. He led the Syrian army through Buctria, 
and headed by Ranjit Singh himself. The Eusiif- i.e. by the route N. of the mountains, to the Kabul 
zai are democratic and in small communities, with valhiy and acro8.H tho Indus, in D.c. 200. There 
patriarchal government. Tlicy are agricultural, Antiochus made peace w ith Sophagasenu8(A8oka), 
lying in warm and fertile valleys, touching the which that sovereign recorded by edicts on rocks 
Indus on one side and the Punjkora on the other, and pillars in various jMirts of India, in chanvetera 
extending on the south to Kabul, occupying the cxacilyresemblingthoseon thecoinsof Agathocles. 
nordicrn part of the plain of Peshawur, Bunir, In u.c. 206, Antiochus returned by way of 
Swat, Punjkora, and Clmiula. Tlio Swat, Arachotia. Tlic translation of the eilicte of 
Bunir, Punjkora, and the Eusufzjii part of the Asoka is in the Asiatic Society’s Journal fot 
Kiibul valley, are the lands of the Akkozai, tho 183H, and that on tho (jirnar rock names Antiochus 
Miillezai, ami tho l^awozai. The clan.s of the as Antiuchia Yona Rajah. Demetrius, son of 
Eusufzai and Malmuidzai have a system of peri- Euthydemus, obtained possession of Arachosia, 
Oiiical interchange of lauds, callcil AVaish, The and a large portion of Persia; he also made 
luiinbers of tho Eusufzai are estimated at from conquests in India, and was in iiosseasion not only 
700,000 to 900,000 souls, and are of Afghan, of Lower Sind, but also of tho coast of India, 
Indian, and Kashmir blood, with the old occupants further to the east. He sooins, however, to have 
of the land, the Dehkani and Swati. Many been excluded from Bactria, of which Eucratides 
Eusufzai have fair complexions, grey eyes, ami remained imister. After the death of Euthydemus, 
red beards ; arc stout and brave, quarrelsome and Demetrius uiade an unsuccessful attempt to 
proud, ami those in the plains are very immoral. dispossess his rival, and in the end l^t all his 
The Eusufzai were expelled from Garra and Indiauconquests, which were seized by Eucratides. 
Nushky about the end of the 13th or beginning — ICtph. p. 2*46. 

of the l-lth century of the Christian era, and soon EVAPORATION. M. Lainairessc mentions 
after settled in the neighbourhood of Kabul, that the engineers in the Madras Presidency 
Ulugh Beg, whose power was at that time allow for a loss of water in irrigation by evapora* 
strengthened by tlie accession of many Moghuls, tion, of 3 inches daily per square yard of land 
to rid himself of his troublesome allies, began by irrigated. In t)ie Rod Hill tank, near Mmlras, in 
fomenting dissensions between the Eusufzai and the five mouths April to August tho water went 
Guggeeani (for tho Khukkai had now broken into down 75 inches, in spite of 8 inches of rain, in all 
independent clans), and he soon after attacked 83 inches. Of that, 53 inches were lost by 
them at the head of that tribe and hia own army, evaporation, and 30 inches used in irrigation. In 
Ho was defeated at first, but, having cut off all the years 1804-65, in the same months, at Fondi- 
tho chiefs of the tribe at a banquet, during an cherry, the mean daily evajioration was 0‘32d 
insidious peace which he bad the art to conclude inch ; at ited Hill tank, Madras, in the 
with them, ho plundered the Eusufzai of all tlieir 0*374, and in the open, 0*409. The depth of tho 
possessions, and drove them out of Kabul. The waters, the prevaleiRc of dry winds, and the 
Eusufzai, reduced to extreme distress, took the degree of tree shelter for the waters, exercise 
way to the neighbourhood of Peshawur. That great influence over the rates of evaporation. It 
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is a sabjdot of great importance to India and all 
tropical oonntries, but w not been worked out. 
In w annual report of the Bombay C^graphical 
Society, from May 1849 to August 1850, ix., Dr. 
Built, on the an&ority of Mr. Xaidly, stated the 
eraporation at Calcutta to be about 15 feet 
annually ; that between the Gape and Calcutta it 
arerages, in October and November, nearly J of 
an in^ daily ; between lO"* and 20^* in the Bay of 
Bengal, it was found to exceed an inch daily. 
Suppoeing this to be double the average through- 
out the year, we should have 18 feet of evapora- 
tion annually. — Beng, Ph, ; Maury's Ph. Geog. 

EVE, the mother of the human race, is re- 
cognised under different names in all cosmo- 
gonies. The Eve of Mosaic history became the 
Astarte of the Assyrians ; Isus nursing Homs of 
the Egyptaans ; the Demeter and the Aphrodite 
of the Greeks; the Scythian Friya and Baltis. 
The Eve of Genesis is the Hawa or Hawah of the 
Arab and Mahomedans generally ; Baltis, in 
Byblius called Beuth or Behuth, t.c. void of 
genesis, is identical with space, and means tho 
mother*8 womb, the primeval mother, — the funda- 
mental idea being the mother or source of life, 
which is the moaning of Hawah, the Eve of 
Genesis. The tomb of Eve is pointed out in 
several places. On the east, Mecca is bounded by 
a hill ciuled Abu-Kubays, and, according to many 
Mahomedans, Adam with his wife and son Setfi 
lie buried there. At less than a mile from tho 
Medina gate of Jedda, a tomb, said to be that of 
our common mother Eve, is surmounted by a 
cupola and surrounded by walls, enclosing a 
pretty cemetew, in which many of her children lie 
around her. — Bunsen's Egypt ; Hamilton^ Sinai^ 66. 

EVEREST, Rev. Mk., wrote on the Fossil 
Shells in the Himalayas (As. Res. 1833, xviii. 
part 2, p, 107); On the Quantity of Water and 
Mud discharged by the Ganges annually (Prinsep’s 
Gleanings in Science, iii. ; Bl. As. Trans, i. ; 
Lyell^s Principles of Geology, 8th ed., 1851, p. 
241); Rain and Drought of the last Eight Seasons 
in India, Lond. 1847, 2 vols. 4to, Edin. Rev. on 
1841 ; Geological Observations from Calcutta to 
Ghatipore (Gleanings in Science, 1831, iii. 131); 
Experiments and Observations on Quantity of 
Mud brought down by the Ganges near Ghaziporo, 
with its Depth and Velocity (Bl. As, Trans. 1833, 
1. 238, p. 549) ; On the Gypsum of the Himalayas 
(ibi<L 43^. — Dr, Buist's Catalogue, 

EVEREST, MOUNT, the loftiest known peak in 
the world, situated in the Nepal ranges of tho 
Himalayas, beyond Bengal, lat. 27® 69' 12" N., 
long. 86® 58' 6" E. Altitude above the sea, 
29.002 feet. 

EVERGREENS, trees and plants of the S. and 
£. of which retain their foliage, consist of 
species of abies, Cunninghamia, cupressus, ilex, 
juniperuB, thuja, arbutus, aucuba, buxus, laurus, 
rhamnuB, acacia, affinis, eucalyptus, ligustrum, 
magnolia, berberis, cistus, colletia, cotoncaster, 
df^me, rhododendron, yucca, bignonia, jasminiim, 
and vinca. Everlasting flowers are flowers 
which retain their shape and appearance after 
being dried. 

EVIL EYE. 


Kl-syn, . • * . Arab. 
Bsskanos ophthalmos, Gb. 
Ksko mati, . . . „ 

Ohsahm-i'bad, . Bird. 


Mai ooohio, Jatiatura, It. 
Draahti doshain, 8 ansk. 
Kanpada.. • , . Tam. 
Kannu taku, . • . Tel. 


The evil eye alluded to in Proverbs xxviii. 22 
and Mark vii. 22, is still a subject of dread in all 
Eastern countries, as well as in many of those of 
Europe. The Irish and Scotch as much believe 
that their cattle are subject to an injury from the 
blight of the evil eye, as did VirgiFs shepherd when 
hcexclaims, Nescioquis tenerps oculusmihi fascinat 
agnos. The Greeks of the present day entertain the 
same horror of their Kako mati as did their ancestors 
in their Baskanos ophthalmos, and the Mai oochio 
of modem Italy is the traditional fascinatio of the 
Romans. Mr. Buckingham relates that, when in 
Persia, being ill, his companions attributed his 
sickness to the ill-wishes of a malignant enctav ; 
to remove which, a fakir took some rags from his 
body and deposited them in the new-made graves 
of some holy personages, believing that they thus 
acquired a virtue potent enough to dispel the 
supposed evil influence. The Arabians and Turks 
believe iu it, and apologise for tlie profusion of 
jewels with which they decorate their children, on 
the plea that they are intended to draw aside the 
evil eye. The Mahomedans suspend objects from 
the ceilings of tlieir apartments for tho same 
purpose ; and the Singhalese and Hindus place 
whiUmed chatties on the gable ends of their 
houses and in fields, to divert tho mysterious 
influence from their dwellings and crops. The 
Mahomedans hang round their children's necks, 
and suspend in their houses, or place over tho 
lintels of their doors, charms consisting of verses 
of the Koran, which are inscribed by holy men, 
or incantations by pretended exorcists, written 
on paper, or engraved on potstonc, silver or gold, 
to guarcl against tho evil eye. And Hindus 
I resort to their temples to make offerings to their 
deities for the same object. Hindus and Maho- 
medauB alike think tliat jewels on cliildren tend 
to attract on tho jewels tho evil eye. Hindu 
mothciB, when they suspect that tho evil eye has 
fallen on their child from home, on returning to 
their house, take some chillies and salt in their 
hands, and describe a circle round tho infant’s 
head, and thereafter place the cbillies and salt in 
a well or in tho fire, to destroy the evil eye and 
its charm together. Pretending exorcists, both 
men and women, also exorcise those blighted with 
Uic evil eye, by reciting a charm over cow-dung 
ashes, and rubbing it on the forehead and body 
of the child. In Italy, Pope Pius ix. is supposed 
to have had the evil eye. Popular superstition 
has generally divided them into two classes, — 
those who involuntarily and innocently ^xissess 
the fatal power, and are unconscious of its exer- 
cise, and those who knowingly acquire it, and 
take a delight in exercising it against all who 
offend them. Tho malcflcent power has been 
known by several English words. It is to ‘eye- 
bite,’ to * overlook,' and to ‘ take.’ The French and 
I Italians simply call it fascination in the evil sense 
of the word ; the Germans, the Schcclauge, or 
I squint-cyo, ascribing the power to a squint ; and 
the Zau^rblick, or enchanted glance. To * take,* iii 
Shakespeare, means to blast or blight by witeh- 
craft. In King Lear, act ii. scene 4, occurs the 
imprecation, ‘ Strike her young bone, you taking 
airs, with lameness.* Ho says of Heme the 
Hunter, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, that he 
* blasts the tree and takes the cattle, ana makes 
milch kine yield blood.* In Hamlet, speaking of 
Christmas tune, he says, — 
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* Tho nightfj are wholesome, then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, no witch hath i>owcr to charm, 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time.* 

And this meaning, somewhat modified, still holds 
good amongst English women. 

Plinv ^aks of ‘ those among tho Triballians 
and IlIyrianB who with their very eyesight can 
kill those whom they look wistfully upon for any 
long time ; ’ and Plutarch states, on the authority 
of Philaretus, that * the Thybiens who inhabited 
Pontus were deadly not only to babes but to 
men grown, and that whomsoever tlieir eye, 
speech, or breath would roach, were sure to fall 
sick and pine away .* — BuckinghairCs T'ravels^ p. 
172 ; Milver’^a Seven Churches^ p. 120 ; BurtorCs 
City of the SainU^ p. 129 ; SonneraCs Voyage^ p. 
89 ; Sir J. E, Tennant's Ceylon, See Somal. 
EVOU'ULUS ALSINOIDES. Linn,, Itoxh, 

Sankh pnshpi, . . Hind. I Vishnu kranta, . . Ti:l. 

Vishnu karandi, . Tam. | 

Tins, the E. hirsutus, Xnm., is common in many 
parts of India. The different parts of tin's plant 
are used in medicine. — J, L, Stewart y M,D. 

EXACUM BICOLOR, Roxh.y has long been 
used as a bitter tonic. It grows in Cuttack, 
at Mangalore ; rare on tho Ncilglicrrics below 
Kolaghcrry, and abundant a jnile below Neda- 
wuttiim, where it flowei's during the autumnal 
months, and enamels the swards of the IVesterii 
(jliats with its beautiful blossoms. It has the 
eniue bitter stomachic principres for which the 
Gcmtiana lutoa is so much employed. It is sohl 
ill Mangalore at 1 anna G pi(; per pound, and is 
used as a substitute for Anclrographis paniciilata. 
— Roxburgh ; Ind. An, Med, ScicncCy No. C ; 
Cleghorn. 

]<:XACUM TETRAGONUl^I. Boxh, Purple 
cliirctta. 

Koocluiri, . , . Beng. 1 Ooda clurotta, . . Hind, j 
A very elegant plant growing throughout j 
British India. Its largo flowers arc beautifully 
blue, with gold-coloured anthers. Otlier sj>ccieB 
are E. carinatum, pcdunculatum, and teres. — 
Iloxh. i, p. 398. 

EXCOECARIA AGALLOCHA. Linn. 

Arbor oxcoecans, Ihiniphy Ainh. ii. 179. 

Ugaru, .... Beno. Gcngwa, .... Hind. 
T» yau, Ka yau, . Bukm. Telia kceriya gass, SiNOii. 
Bono buya-7.a, . , „ Telia chottu, . . Tkl. 

This small tree grows in Ceylon, where it is 
very common in salt swamps near tho sea. It 
grows freely in tho Sunderbuna, is plentiful in 
the Itangoon and Tounghoo districts, and grows 
thioiigh tho Eastern Archipelago. The Bengali 
name, Ugaru, indicates a belief that it yields the 
fragrant aloe-wood of commerce, but this does 
not seem to be tho case. Dr. O’Shauglmcssy at 
one place says (p. 563) that its wood is knotty, 
grey or hlat^kish, smooth and resinous. But Dr. 
SPClcllaud describes it ns white-coloured, and 
ada))te<l to every purpose of house-building. The 
saj) is described as extremely acrid, and as causing 
great agony, if, in cutting down tlic tree, any of 
it fall into the eyes. Hence Ruiuphius* name, 
Excoccans, or blinding; and this is probably corn^ct, 
os Ruinjihius himself hociiine from some cause 
blind at the early age of 41 . — Thu\; M'Ci,; O'Sh, 
EXCOECARIA JAMETTIA. Spreng. 

Tigcr’a milk tree, , Eng. | Kametti, . . , Maleal. 
Grows on the western coast of India. It 


a^unds in an acrid juice, from which a good 
kind of caoutchouc may be prepared. — Drnry. 

EXCOECARIA OPPOSITIFOLIA. /acA*. This 
is E. crenulata, Wight, It is a small tree growing 
in Malabar, on tho Animallay Hills, and common 
in tho conti^ province of Ceylon at an elevation 
of 4000 to 6000 feet.— r/iie.; Jack\ Cal. J. Nat. 
imt. iv. 

EXCOECARIA REBIFERA, J, A/., Byn. of 
Sapium sebiferum. This is tho Chinese tallow 
tree. Tho white pulp round the seeds give the 
Chinese tallow, wnicn is separated by boiling in 
water, and used in China and Japan u>r candles ; 
it melts at 104°. The seeds yield an oil, and the 
leaves a black dye. Wood hard, used for printing 
blocks. 

Other species included areE. acerifolia, bnccata, 
Cochin-chinensis, holophylla, and virgata. Tlie 
acrid juice or milk of E. insignip, E. Jndica, and 
K. agallocha is poisonous, and the seeds of E. Indica 
are used to poison fish. 

E. insignia is a tree of Kaugr.a, and E. Indica 
a tree of the Sunderbuns. — Roxh.; Oamhle; Knrz. 

EXIDIA AURICULA JUDA3 Fries. Jew’s 
car fungus, one of the thallogena, of almost uni- 
versnl growth, and used medicinally. E. Iiispidula 
is one of the edible fungi of China. 

KXOCARPUS, an inferior kind of sandal- 
woo»l, the produce of ICxocarpus latifolia, is mot 
with in the Percy Isles, Repulse Bay, Capo 
Upstart, Palm Islaiidw, etc. 

EXOOETUS, a genus of fishes belonging to the 
abdominal Mulacopterygii, forming part of the 
family E.xociderc. Their pectoral fins arc very 
long, nearly equal to the Icngdh of the body. The 
fish, to escape its enemies, rises into the air, and 
its pectoral fins \ibrato while wot, and re-vibrato 
AS often ns tlicypass through a crest wave, wotting 
tho fins afresh. Spnu} of tho fish proceed from 
70 to 250 yards. Tlicro are several species of 
tho flying fish : Exocetus volilans, Linn. ; E. 
solitarius ; E. cvolans ; E. exiliens ; 10. mesogaster. 
The E. volitans is usually 10 or 12 inches long, 
but attains to 15 or 20 inches. Thirty- two seconds 
is tho greatest length of time that their flight has 
been ob8erve<l, and distauco accomplishod 260 
yard.s. They arc captured by torchlight in tho 
^Vest Indies. — Collingwood ; Bennett's Gatherings 
of a Nafui'alist ; Bikmorc, 

EXOGAMY, tho custom of selecting a wife 
from a different tribe. Exogamy prevails through- 
out Western and Eastern Africa, in Circassia, 
Hindustan, Tartary, Siberia, China, and Australia, 
as well as in North and South America. — Lubbock^ 
Orig, of Civil, p. 99. 

EXORCISM is practised very frequently, more 
especially by tho Shanar race of S. India. See 
Charms; Divination; EvilEyo; Ordoal. 

EYES PAINTING, mentioned in 2 Kings ix. 
30, Jeremiah iv. 30, Ezekiel xxiii. 40, and tiring 
of the head arc still common in every Eastern 
country. In painting tho eyes, Mahoinedans usu 
two substances, lamp-black (koh’l) and grey 
oxide of antimony ; tho latter tho men use, and tlu) 
women use lamp-black. But thougkout India 
plumbago is substituted for antimony. 

EYRE. General Sir Vincent Eyre, C.B., 
K.C.S.I., born 22d January 1811 ; died 1881, at 
Aix lea Bains, Savoy. Ho served in tho Bengal 
Artillery, 1828. Ho was at Kabul in tlio Afghan 
insurrection in 1841, when he commanded a 
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detaohment of horse artillery, and was severely 
wounded. He was made a prisoner in the retreat 
from Kabul. In the Indian mutiny of 1857 he 
commanded th^ field forces sent for the relief of 
Arrah, and was brigadier of artillery at the first 
relief of Lucknow under Sir Henry Havelock, and 
at the occupation of AJambagh by Sir James 
Outoam. During the final siege of Lucknow he 
was in command of the aitillery division at 
Alambagh, and took part in the repulse of an 
attack on that place in March 1858. He wrote : 
Military Operations at Gaubul, 1842; Prison 
Sketches, 1848 *, Metallic Roads, 1856. His 
defence of Arrah in the revolt of 1857 virtually 
suppressed the rebellion in Shahabad. He was 
the founder of the town of Esapur, near Dehra 
Doon, at Ihe base of the Himalayas. 

EYUBI, descendants of Salah - ud - Din, the 
Saladin of tlie crusaders. The family are known 
as the Hasan Keif, and occupy the district of 
Shirwan. In Mr. Rich’s time, the Bey was 
powerful and independent. Eyub is Job. See 
fcafra. 

EZEKIEL. Not far from the ruins of Babylon, 
the Majallibah, on the banks of the Euphrates, is 
a white minaret which marks Ezekiel’s tomb. 
Ezekiel, in the reign of Hophra, while the war 
between the Assyrians and Egyptians was yet 
doubtful, foretold the end. He bad (cb. xxx.) 
warned his countrymen that Egypt was to fall in 
the struggle. The fulfilment of this eloquent 
threat began with the march of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and within fifty years of its being uttered it was 
completed on the conquest by Cambyses. Chapter 
xvi 17 and Amos v. 26 are supposed to relate 
to the god Siva. — Sharpe's History of Eyypt^ i. 
159. 

EZRA, the prophet scribe, called by the Maho- 
medans Ozair. According to Mahomedon tradi- 
tion, Ezra was of the race of Jacob, of the tribe 
of I^vi, and fourteenth in descent from Aaron. 
They say that the Holy Scriptures, aud all the scribes 
and doctors who could read and interpret them, ex- 
cepting a few who were taken captive to Babylon, 
were involved in the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Ezra, who was then very young, 
was among the captives, and continued to read 
and teach the law of God to his countrymen 
daring their captivity. At the end of the captivity, 
Ezra returned to Jerusalem, and some say there, 
some near Babylon, while he was occupied in 
weeping over the ruined city aud temple of God, 
he said to himself, * How can fallen Jerusalem ever 
rise again ! ’ No sooner had he conceived this 
thought than God struck him dead, and he re- | 
mained so for one hundred years, when ho was I 
raised again, and employed the rest of his days 
on earth in explaining the word of God to the 
Jews. The Christians of the East say that Ezra 
drank three times of a well in which the holy fire 
had been hid, and that thus he received the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, wbi(;h rendered him capable of 
re-establishing the Holy Scriptures among his 
countrymen. Alx>ut 100 miles above Kunia, on 
the right bank of the Tigris, is his tomb. It is 
a pretty mosque of tessellated brickwork, sur- 
mounted by a green cupola, and the comers and 
tops of the tomb are ornamented with large balls 
of copper gilt. — Rich's Kurdistan^ iL p. 890 ; 
Mignany Travels^ p. 9 ; Townsend's Oulrum and 
Havelock^ p. 308. 


F 

F. This English letter has a perfect repre- 
sentative in the Fay of the Arabic, Persian, and 
Urdu, but has no representative in Sanskrit, 
Hindi, Mabrati, Gu^erati, Bengali, Uriva, 
Telugu, Karnata, Tamil, and Malayalam. The 
Mahratta people, however, pronounce it distinctly, 
the sound of f being given by them to that of 
the English and Hiudi ph. The Mohawks of N. 
America, as also the Hurons and the tribes called 
the Six Nations, never articulate with their lips. 
They have no p, 1, m, f, v, or w, — no labials of 
any kind. In the Society Islands the gutturals 
are wholly absent ; and in China neither the d 
nor r is used ; and g, h, ph, and f in the non- 
Aryan tongues are often interchanged. F is 
not in the Singhalese, and the letter p is used 
instead. 

FA-ANG, Jap. The red-wood of Japan. 

FAARSI. Jap. A varnish in use in Japan, 
of an inferior kind, supposed to be from the Rhus 
vernix, but adulterated with the varnishes of India 
aud Siam. 

FABACEiE, the bean tribe, leguminous plants, 
of which about 300 known species belong to New 
Holland and Polynesia, 42 to Japan and China, 
12 to Timor, 14 to Persia, 20 to Arabia, and 891 
species in the E. Indies and Java, arran^d under 
133 genera. It comprises 362 genera, and between 
3000 and 4000 species, and most of them furnish 
products useful to man. Peas, beans, clover, 
saintfoin, lucerne, liquorice, indigo, medicks, and 
trefoils, lupines, and numerous other common 
European genera belong to the section Curvem- 
brisc. Many species yield tonics and astringents, 
others yield a kind of gum, and in n very largo 
number of species, narcotic properties have been 
discovered. A cassia furnishes the senna leaves 
of the shops; to this also belong the tamarind 
and algaroba fruits, the trees yielding logwood. 
Brazil-wood, sappan-wood, etc., and hymenma, 
from which gum-anime is procured. Some of 
them yield dyes. The locust trees of North 
America belong to this order, and ore celebrated 
for their gigantic stature. Gum arabic, senega!, 
sassa, and others are produced by diifcrcut 
species. Catechu is the extract of the astringent 
bark of Acacia catechu ; and one of the timbers 
known in England ns rosewood, is said to bo tlie 
wood of some Mimosa inhabiting the interior of 
Brazil. One of tlie most striking phenomena 
among the plants of this order is the excessive 
irritability observable in tlie leaves of certain 
species of ininiosic, such as M. pudica, M. sensitiva, 
which are hence called sensitive plant a It is, 
however, a special peculiarity, and not one of 
general occurrence, — unless the folding up at 
night of the leaves of the whole sub-order be 
regarded as an instance of the same irritable 
quality in a low degree. Of this family the 
following are valuable timber trees,— -Acacia 
stipulata, a valuable wood for general purposes ; 
Cassia fistula, a beautiful ornamental tree, yields 
a wood useful for furniture, naves and spokes of 
W'heels, and tool handles ; Inga xyloenrpa has a 
dense wood, resembling Cassia fistula, used for 
windlasses, block sheaves, and for parte of gun 
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carriages, but too brittle to resist concussioit — was introduced into Europe by Uie crusaders ; 
Major Jknmn ; Voiiji, and in many parts of France^ where it is oommonly 

FABA VUf^rfAIUS. Mtrurh, Vicia faba, TAnn, grown, is called Saracen com. So much is 
Pinnis, , . Anoi-o-Taw. Bakla, .... Hind, it esteemed in Bolgium, that M. Bory St. Vincent 
Tsan tau, Hu>tau, Chin. Kaiun, . . N.W. Him. says he was shown the tomb of the person who is 
OomiDon bean, . . Enq. Ohastang, Nakehan, „ reported to have first brought it into ttiat country. 

This is found wild in the Sutlej valley between ^Clegkoni's Panj. Hep. ; l^owclL 
Rampur and Sungnam, at an elevation of 8000 FAGRiEA, a genus of plants of the natural Older 

to 14,000 feet. Cultivated from time immemorial I^ganacero, LindL F. lanceolata, Bl, is a tree of 
for food for man and beast as a vegetable, or for Penang and Java ; F. Malayana, MarU, is a tree of 
the beans, which are ground into flour. The bean Penang. Dr. Wight in his leones figures the 
and the pea were taken from Central Asia into throe species, CoromandcUana, Malabarica, ami 
China by Chang -kicn, the ambassador of the Zcylauica. 

Han dynasty. In China they are parched, and FAGHASA COROMANDELIANA. W. Ic. A 
largely eaten.— iVcMOj-/; Clcgltorn, Punjab Report; umnll treo with very large showy flowers, common 
Smith. throughout the western forests of the. Mivdras 

FADHLI, an Arab tribe occupying the coast Presidency, from the level of the sea to nearly 
on the N.E. of Aden. They are a proud, martial, 6000 feet. It is well worth cultivating for orna- 
and independent race, prone to take offence, vin- ment. It may be F. obovata, Wallichy a tree of 
dictivo and treacherous, morals lax. Men call Khnssya and Singapore. Gamble notices six species, 
themselves after their mothers, as Ban Salma and — Heddomc, FI. Sylv. p. 244. 

Zanoo. An illegitimate son is more honoured FAGR.^A FRAGltANS. Hoxb. i. p. 4G0. 
than ouo of legitimate birth. — Prideaux^ Arab Annah-bcng, Buum. ? j A-nan, Annan-tha,BuKM.? 
Tribes. I'his evergreen tree gi-ows in Martaban, inland 

FAGARA PIPERITA, the pepper bush of up the Attanin river, is very abundant in Amherst, 
Japan. 'I’hc leaves as well as the berries have a Tavoy, and Mergui, and in the islands of the 
spicy taste, are heating, and at the same time Teiiasscrim coast. Its maximum girth 4 cubits, 
ratherdisagrecable to the palate.— T/iMni. Tr.iii. 62. and maximum length 20-25 feet, but is of so slow 
FAGONIA CHETICA. Linn. growth that the Burmese refer to it in a proverb. 

Dainalian,t>amahivr,HiND. I Dhama, Damiya, N.W. H. When seasoned it sinks in water. It is a compact, 
Epalaghzivi, , N.W. Him. [ Bad-aurd, . , . Pbiih. yellow, and very beautiful wood, a very hard and 

A small spinous weed common in most parts of excellent timber. It bears a breaking weight of 

the Panjab plains, and occurring in Afghanistan 400 to 500 lbs., and its chief value as a timber 
to about 11500 feet. The plant is given as a ib its imperishability when exposed to water or 
febrifuge and tonic ; and Dr. Bellow states that, in <lamp. The Teredo navalis will not attack it 

the Pesliawur valley, it is administered to children | Neither heat nor moisture will warp or rot it It 

as a prophylactic against small-pox. The Hindi is impervious to the attacks of ants ; and the posts 
and Persian names mean * carried by the wind.*— of a wharf at Tavoy, which for several years had 
Steu art; Powclly p. 335. daily, as the tides flowed and ebbed, been partly 

FAGOPYRUM, a genus of plants of the buck- dry and partly wet, continued untouched by the 
wheat tribe, Polygonacem. F. cymosum, Meissner^ worm. It is used for building houses, kyoungs, 
the perennial buckwheat or beech-wheat of the zyats, etc., as posts for Buddhist ediflees, piles for 
higher elevations of Asia and China, can bo used bridges, wharves, etc., but for lay purposes only 
for spinach; leaves yield a blue dye. F. tataricum by the British, as the Burmese regarded it as too 
is of High Asia j and Dr. Stewart thinks there are good for the laity, and say it ought to bo confluod 
three species in the N.W. Himalaya, Buokwheat to sacred purposes. Hence, as the phoungyes or 
is eaten by Hindus on their fast days. F. trian- Burmese priests look on it as a sacred tree, it 
gulare, Meissner ^ ascends to 11,500 feet in the has been more preserved in the forests of Amherst, 
Himalaya. — Von Mueller. Tavoy, and Mergui, than any other valuable wood. 

FAGOPYRUM EMARGINATUM. Meissner. It is scattered thickly over the alluvial plains 

15HOT. Ogal, UgU, . . . Khas. together with Strychnos nux vomica. It has been 

Sweet red-flowered buck- Phappar, Phulan, . „ recommended for railway sleepers. — Mason ; Capt, 

wheat,. . . . Eno. Danced Rep. ; McClelland's Report ; Hoxb. 

This is found in the Sutlej valley between FAHAM TEA, a name given in the Mauritius 
Rampur and Sungnam at 13,000 feet, and at high to the dried leaves of the Angraciun fragrans, a 
elevations is cultivated to a great extent. This fragrant orchid which ^es its odour to the 
has reddish flowers, and is generally said to grow presence of coumarin. The infusion is drunk 
lower than P. esculentum, but both are seen on to promote digestion, and is useful for certain 
the Sutlej at the same level, about 8500 feet — diseases of the lungs. — Simmonds' Diet. 

Cleghorn^ Panj, Rep. ; Steivart. FA HIAN, a Chinese Buddhist tmvellor in 

FAGOPYRUM ESCULENTUM. Manch. India, Khotan (Yu-tban), and Tibet, along with 
F. polygonum, SmWu o^ber Chiuese pilgrims. They 

Bmot. 1 Common buckwheat, Eng. Yu- than or Khotim in A.D. «^9*400. 

Bitter white or yellow Kathu, Brea, . , Panj. Fa Hian then travelled by Tsu-bo and Yu-hoei 

flowered buckwheat, Eng. | Jbaki, . , • • „ and over the Tsu*Liog mountains southwards to 

It is found in the Sutlej valley between Rampur Kie-Chha, the modern Ijadakh, where he rejoined 
and Sungnam at 13,000 feet. This and F. emar- Hoei King. From Kio-Cbha the pilgrims pro* 
ginatum are cultivated at high elevations to a cccdod westward to Tho*ly, which they reached 
great extent It grows on the worst and poorest in one month. He passed suoeessivoly through 
soils, and is often sown as food for game. It is a Kashmir, Kabul, Kandahar, and the Pemjab, into 
native of Persia and other Asiatic countries, but the central parts of India, and the country of 
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FAILI. 


PAIZI. 


Mathura was one of the first in which he entered 
(Cal. Rev,). He left China a.d. 899. He was 
six years on his route to Central India, resid- 
ing at places on his way. He passed six years 
in India, visited Ceylon, and sailed from there 
to Java, and returned to China a.d. 416. The 
silence of Fa Hian and Hiwen Tbsang regarding 
Dchli is a proof of the insignificance of that city 
from A.D. 400 to 640. His usual place of resi- 
dence was Chang-au, in the province of Shen-si. 
On his return he wrote an account of his travels, 
called Fo-kue-ki, or an account of the Bud- 
dhist countries. His journal is very concise, and 
is chiefly taken up with the description of tlic 
sacred spots and objects of his religion ; but as he 
usually gives the bearings and distances of the 
chief places in his route, his short notices are 
very valuable. At the time of his visit, Buddhism 
was still the dominant religion, though Vaishnava 
doctrines were gaining ground. I-tsing gives a 
history of fifty-six Chinese Buddhist priests who 
visited India during the early part of the T’ang 
dynasty. — CaL Rev. ; 7'ravelsof a Hindoo^ p. 166 ; 
Cnminghatn's Ancient Geography India. 

FAILI, a tribe of Kurds, also called Bakhtiari, 
who dwell in the mountainous part of Kimian- 
flhah. See Kurdistan. 

FAIL ZAMIN, amongst the Rajputs, security 
for good behaviour. Hazir zamin, security for 
rc-appcarancc. 

FAIR, called in India a mcla or assemblage, 
is held periodically at many places. The system 
exists in full force in Turkestan, north of llimlu 
Kush. It is not unknown in some parte of the 
Kabul dominions, and has long been familiar 
to the natives of ludia. At the great Dehli fairs, | 
• 60,000 persons assemble, some of them from 600 
miles’ distance. In 1861, at the great solar 
eclipse, 200,000 persons assembled at Thaneswar 
in Ambala, some from 1000 miles away. About 
130 fairs arc held in the Panjab, and the Hindu 
custom of assembling at shriues, and takiug the 
opportunity of displaying merchandise, prevails 
throughout India, In Asia they flourish as the only 
means by which nations distant from each other, 
and the population of which is often widely spread, 
can be readily supplied with articles of home and 
foreign produce. The merchants who cany on 
the trade from India to Kabul are principally the 
Povindah or Lohani Afghans, whose country 
lies westward of the Indus between Dehra Ismail 
Khan and Kiibul. They make annual journeys to 
and from tlicse places, bringing with them the 
productions of Afghanistan, and taking back those 
of India and Europe. They are a race, and 
require no protection but their own arms. They 
leave the rugged mountains of the west at 
Drabund, and assemble at Dehra Ismail Khan, 
where they dispose of some of their pi-opcrty; 
others proceed lower down the Indus to Dehra 
Ghaai Khan, or cross to Multan and Bahawulpur, 
where their wants in a return supply of goods are 
sometimes to be procured. Failing this, they pass 
into India, and even to Calcutta and Bombay. 
The Lohani and all other traders descend from 
Bokhara and Kabul about the mouth of November, 
and set out on their return in the end of April. 
In the Russian empire, fairs have been founded 
in the memory of man, at which business to the 
amount of 200,000,000 of roubles, or about 
£10,000,000 sterling, is now transact^, and this 


is even on the increase. The removal of the great 
fair of Maccaire to Nijni has only served to give 
commerce a greater impetus. — Bumes^ in East 
India Papers^ Cahool and Afghanistan^ p. 108. 

FAIR I HAIR, Eno. Adiantum capillus 
veneris. The Persians give the name of Mu-i- 
Pari, or Hair of the Fairy, to Saxifraga stenophylla. 

F AIZ AB AD, the capital of Badakhshan. The 
people are purer Iranians than the Tajak. 

hAIZABAD, a town in Oudh, situated in 
lat. 26° 46' 45" N., and long. 82° 11’ 40" E., on 
the left bank of the river Gogra, 78 miles east of 
Lucknow ; adjoining it to the west is the modern 
town of Ajodliya, both towns being on the site of 
the ancient city of Ajodliya. It gives its name to 
a revenue division or commissionership of Oudh, 
with a population (1869) of 2,648,070* Hindus ; 
Mahomeduns, 315,604; Christians, 1410. The 
district consists of a densely populous, well culti- 
vated plain of great fertility, having an average 
elevation of 350 feet above sea-level. The principal 
river, and that which affords the chief means of 
communication between Faizabad and the Gan- 
getio valley, is the Gogra. The early history of 
raizabad is that of Ajodhya, of which kingdom 
I it formed a part. Faizal>ad, two miles and a 
half in length by one mile in breadth, is built 
chiefly of materials extracted from the ruins of 
Ajodliya. The two cities together occupy an 
area of nearly six square miles, just about one- 
half of the probable size of the ancient capital of 
Rama. In Faizabad the only building of any 
conscaucnce is the stuccoed brick tomb of the old 
Bhao Begum, whose story was dragged before the 
public during the famous trial of Warren Hastings. 
Faizabad was the capital of the first Nawabs of 
Oudh, but it was deserted by Ajsaf-ud-Doulah in 
A.D. 1775. — 'rod's Rajasthan; Williams* Nala. 

FAIZI, the literary title of ^hnikh Abu’l 
Faiz, son of Shaikh Mubarak, and elder brother 
of Abul Fazl, who lived in the reign of Abkar, 
emperor of Hindustan. Faizi was presented to 
Akbar in the 12th year of his reign, and he intro- 
duced Abul Fazl six years later, in a.d. 1574. 
Hie brothers soon became the intimate friends 
and inseparable companions of their sovereign. 
They not only were the confidante of all his new 
opinions in religion, and his advisers in his patron- 
age of literature, both in foreign countnes and in ' 
his own, but were consulted and employed in the 
most important affairs of government. Faizi was 
sent on a special embassy to the kings of the 
Dckhan, prior to Akbar’s invasion of that region, 
and Abul Fazl lived to attain the highest military 
rank, and to hold the office of prime minister. 
At midnight, when the news was brought to 
Akbar that Faizi was dying, he iiastened to his 
room, and called out to him, with a familiar 
term of endearment, ‘ Shaikh-Ji, I have brought 
Ali the physician to you; why do you not 
speak?’ Receiving no answer, ho threw his 
turband on the ground, and burst into the strong- 
est expressions of sorrow. On recovering his 
composure, he went to Abul Fazl, who had with- 
drawn from the scene of death, and remained for 
some time endeavouring to console him, before he 
returned to his palace. Faizi was the first Maho- 
medan who applied himself to a diligent study of 
Hindu literature and science. By the aid, and 
under the direction of the emperor, ho conducted 
a systematic inquiry into every branch of the 
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FAKHTAI. 


FALODEH. 


knowledge of the Brahmaos. He translated from , four-horned mminant-like animal, considered bjr 
the Sanskrit the Nala and Damyanta, an episode of . Dr. Falconer to have been furnished with a trunk 
tlie Mahablmruta ; he made a version of the Bija | like the tapir ; also certain fossil apes, the first 
Ganita and Lilawati of Bhnskara Acharya, the ever discovered, and a gigantic tortoise, Coloaso- 
best Hindu books on algebra and arithmetic. He chelys atlas, a description of which was com- 
wrote a great deal of original poetry and of other mnnicated to the Zoological Society in the year 
works in Persian, and he superintended iransla- ; 1844. 


tions made by other learned men, including one 
at least of the Vedas, the two great historical and 
heroic poems the Mahabharata ami Bamayaim, 
and the history of Kashmir, the only Specimen of 
that sort of composition in Sanskrit prose. lie 
was directed to translate the Evangelists. Ho 
Eoems to have been more studious and less a man 
of the \vurj<l than Abul Fazl. IVlicn Abul Fazl was 
assassinated, Akbnr was deeply affected, and passed 
two days and two nights without food or sleep. — 


FALCONERIA INSIGNIS. R<tyle. 

Excoecaria insignis, MxtU* 


Karalla, Bilcnlar, 
Ankhiir . . . 


Lodar of 
Biluja, . 


. Kamoiia. 

, SUTLKJ. 


Elliot: Ebth. p. 408 ; Mantakhib a Tmvarikh. 

FAkHTAI, a grey colour, probably from 
Fakhtah, Hind., a dove. 

FALCONER, HUGH, a Bengal medical officer, 
a distinguished palroontologist. Ho was born at 


Sanskrit prose. He I This tree only extends scantily along the Panjab 
lo Evangelists. Ho Siwalik tract as far ns the Beas. The woo(l is 
lious and less a man occasionally employed for domestic purposes, but 
IVhcn Abul Fazl was is of uo special use. F. Mnlabarica, Wight, is a 
j affected, and passed synonym of F. in8igni8.—Roy/<^, 111. ; SUwart. 
lout food or sleep.— FALCONERIA IVALLICHIANA, Royle, a tree 
[:hib H Tatvarikh. of Nepal. 

iiir, probably from FALCONIDA3, a family of birds of the order 
Rantores, comprising the sub-families Accipitrinse, 
mgal medical officer, Aquilinac, ButconinoB, Falconinae, and Milvinse. 
st.*^ Ho was born at With five or six exceptions only, the whole of the 

» .. . .. T.^ -ij I ' :aL 


Forres in 1808, and went to India in 1829. He European diurnal birds of prey are met with iu 
wasoneof the first botanists who visited Kashmir India, many of them being much commoner in 


and Little Tibet, Kamaon, and the Panjab, where ! that country, and they are associated with nume- 
hc formed magnificent collections, illustrating his i roue other species unknown in Europe. The true 
specimens with voluminous notes nnd details of 1 Falco pcregriniis is common in India, together 
Incir structure and affinities. He was super- with F. peregrinator, which would otherwise be 


Incir structure and affinities. He was super- with F. peregrinator, which would otherwise be 
intendent of the Botanic Gardens of Saharunpur regarded its Indian counterpart. The shangor of 
and Calcutta. He returned to England in 1850 Indian falconry seems to denote it as a bird of 
or 1857, and died 3l8t January 18G5. In the excessively rare occurrence in the Panjab. Tlie 
latter half of his life, he devoted his time to the Falconince are the True Falcons, and those of the 


or 1857, and died Jlst January 18G5. In the excessively rare occurrence in the Panjab. Tlie 
latter half of his life, he devoted his time to the Falconince are the True Falcons, and those of the 
study of mainmaliau palceontology ; and, after his south and east of Asia are as under - 
death, two volumes of his palaeontological memoirs o. Peregrinei^ viz. 

and notes were published by Dr. Murchison. He peregrinus, (/md., peregrine falcon, Blmiri. 

and Sir T. P. Cautlcy cianiined the fossils of the Mrall, the Shahm or royal Wcon. 

Siwalik Hills ; Fauna Antiqua Sivalenfiis or the the*Saker o^oherrug falcon. 

hoBSil Fauna of the Siwalik Hills, Cautley and ]<\ ju^ger, (/my, the Lnggar falcon. 

Falconer, Lond. 1845-1846, folio. Ho wrote an ItiilylonicuB, Ournei/, red-hoaded lanner. 

Account of Fossil Bones at Ilurdwar, in Bl. As. Uierofalco, sp., of Kaup, the Shankar or Shaiigar ; is 


Trans. 1837, vi. 233 ; On Elastic Sandstone, ibid. brought from northern countries. 

240: On the Geology of Perira Island, Gulf of <■ Hobbios, 

CamW. iu Lond. Gcol Trans. 1845 i. 305 Oi the 

many varied subjects treated of m the paltconto- ^ Merlin* viz 

logical memoirs, there arc several of great interest Hypotriorchis oMaloni ffmel., the merlin. 

even to the general reader. Ilis investigations h. chicquora, Daud., Turumti, red-beaded merlin. 

have shown that, at a period geologically recent, Kestrels. 

the present Peninsula of India wits a triangular Tinnunoului aUudariua, Brin., the kestrel. 

island, bounded on each side by the Eastern and Erythropus cenebris, IVaum, the lewer keittel. 

Western Ghats, converging to Cape Comorin,wbile 

the base of the triangle was formed by the Vindhya 

mountain raugc, from which an irregular spur melanoleucos, Blyth, from Assam. 

(forming the Aravalli mountains) extended north- h. caerulesccns of Java and Malayano. 
wards • while between the northern shore of this H. orythrogenys, Vigor$, from the Philippines, and H. 
island and a hilly country, wbicli is now the Ilium- soricens from China. -Jenf. i. p. 20. Bee Hawking, 
lava mountains, ran a narrow ocean strait. The FALITA. Hind. A slow match ; also, omoogat 


island and a hilly country, wbicli is now the Ilium- soricens from Chma.-Jcni:. i. p. 20. Bee Hawking, 
laya mountains, ran a narrow ocean strait. The FALITA. Hind. A slow match ; also, amongst 
bed of this strait became covered with debris from Mahomedans, a lamp cliarm. Slow match is made 
the adjacent Himalaya on its northern shore, and generally, if for matchlocks, of the air-roots of tlie 
with this debris became entombed and preserved Bar tree ; and if for cannon, of thread soaked m 


with this debris became entombed 
many and various animal remains. 


The present powder and spirits of wine, 
iducea bv an I FALLOPIA NERVOSA. 


comfitionof the country has been produced by an hALLOFlA NEKVObA. The lUi- 

UDheaval of the land, so tliat what was the ocean pou-yeh and Hau-shan-ch a of the Chinese, a tall 
strait fonns now the plains of India, —the long, shrub of Macao and Canton, furnishing a tea-leaf. 
iif*arlv Invel vallcvs ill whicli flows tlic Ganges and — Smith. 

the Indus. Besides this, a great uplieavement along FALLOW-DEER of Dcut xiv. 6, 1 Kings iv. 
the line of the Himalaya has elevated a narrow 23, called in Hebrew yachniw or iwi, Is supposed 
belt of the plains into the Siwalik Hills (deter- to be the Bakkar-ul-wasli of the modern Arabs, 
mined to be but of tertiary age), and added many a kind of antelope. 

thouim^ Lt to the height of the Himal^^^^ In FALODEH, Pusht. A white mllv stmiiied 
the SiwaUk explorations, Di*. Falconer and Sir T. from wheat, and m spnng-time, in KabiU, drunk 
P. Cautley discovcrc<l the sivatherium, a gigantic with sherbet and snow. 



FALSA. 


FAMINES. 


FALSA. Hikp. Grcwift Afilatica; b!»«o its 
fici<l berry, need to make a aherbot. 

FAIiSAU. Hind, of Kotnh. Fibrous finger, the 
inferior sort. 

FALSE POINT, in Cuttack, is a low and wootlcd 
headland, and has a lighthouse 120 feet above 
the water. It is in lat 20® 20' 10" N., long. 86° 

46 ' 25" E. False Point harbour, at the mouth of 
the Mahanadi, is the most sheltered anchorage 
on the E. coast of the Peninsula of India. 

FAI.US. All., Pers., Hind. A small copper 
coin, of varying weight and value, current in 
Arabia and Persia. Sometimes applied to the 
paisa of India. Also a copper coin formerly current 
in Madras, equal to five aas or cash. — W. 

FAMINES. 

Qnhat, .... Aiiab. TIambre, .... Sp. 
Hiinger-snoth, . . Gkr. Achlik, . . . . Tokk. 

CarcBtia It. 

Famines have repeatedly occurred in S. Asia 
and in India, owing to the failure of rain, but 
occasionally aggravated by w.ars, necessitating an 
intciTuption to agricultural operations, and ren- 
dere<l longer distressing by succeeding swarms of 
insects and rata. 

The Ucv. Robert Everest seems to Imvc been 
the first who adduced facts to show that unfavour- 
able seasons in India are periodical. In the 
report on the Bengal famine of 18G0-61, Colonel 
Baird Smith recommended irrigation, and remarked 
on the rough pcrio<licity of famines, and it may 
be said that local famines recur in one part of the 
country or other every 0, 10, or 15 years, and 
greater famines occur in sucecssivo centuries, at 
intervals of 50, 100, and 150 years. Dr. W. W. 
Hunter, about th(* year 1877, mentioned that the 
years of famine in the Madras Presidency liad been 
1811, 1824, 183:J, 1854, 18GG, and 1877, there 
being deficient rainfall in preceding years. The 
years 1810 and 1823 were years of minimum sun 
si>ots; 1832 was a year preceding minimum sun 
spots; 1853 was the third, and 18G5 and 187C 
were the second, years preceding minimum sun 
spots. The nvemgc rainfall in Madras from 1813 
to 187G was 48*51 inches, and in all the famine 
years the rainfall was far below tlic average. Ainl, 
from the occurrence of sun spots and of rainfall, 
between the years 1813 and 1876, he arrived at 
the conclusion tlmt the miiiiiiium period io the 
cycle of sun spots has been a period of regularly 
recurring and strongly-markeddrought in S. India. 

In the )>nKt 109 years, 21 famines and scarcities 
are recorded, making n proportion of two bad 
seasons to seven good. Of the greater famines 
there have been eight at intervals which have 
reached 12 years. Five have afflicted the 19th 
century, and have affected 202 millions of people. 
The practical result is that the Indian Government 
must be prepared for a drought followed by severe 
distress every twelve years, though an extreme 
famine may not ravage any one province oftener 
than once in fifty years. There seems some tend- 
ency for a bad year in Uio north to follow imnicdi* 
atcly a ImwI year in the south. 

Great famines devastated the N.W, Provinces 
In 1770, 1783, 1803, 1819, 1837, 18G1, and 1877. 
Droughts of loss importance visited the same 
regions in 1733, 1744, 1752, 1700, 1813, 1826, 
1^3, and 1873. The less serious droughts occurred 
at intervals of 6 or 8 years; but at intervals 
ranging from 13 to 24 y cats the failures of rainfall 
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have been sufficient to involve a l>ad famine. 
Each of the great famines was preluded by yesars 
of climatic irregularity, especially noticeablo in 
the case of tlie famines of 1803, 1837, and 1861 ; 
the same phenomenon announced the advent of 
the dearth in 1877 in the N.W. Provinces. 

Famines have been recurring in Asia from the 
most ancient times. That one mentioned as of 
the time of Abraham, was about D.c. 2247 ; that 
in Genesis xlii., which led to the sojourn of the 
Israelites in Egypt, was about 500 years later. 
.503-443 B,o. ? In India, during the reign of the emperor 
Jyo'ohand, tliorc wan great pcBtilonco and famine, 
331 A.i>. Antioch, a bushel of wheat was sold fur 
400 pieces of silver. 

.3.36. Syria, famine and plague. 

381. Antioch, famine aiwl plague during i:oign of em- 
peror Theodosius the Groat. 

1022. India, during the reign of Musaood i., great 
drought followed hy f.amino ; whole countries de- 
]M>pui:vto<l. 

1052-1060. Seven years* drought in Ghor ; the earth was 
burned up, and many men and animals perished. 
1215. Famine of a severe kind is said to liavo lasted 
from Samvat 1204 (a.U. 1148) to .Samvat 1215. 

1201. A terrible famine about Dcidi, from drought. 
1200. Tersia ravaged hy pestilence and fainiixo. 

1337. China, u famine and pestilence. 

1342. Famine in Dchli, very severe. 

1344-45. Famine overall Hindustan ; very sovoro in tho 
Dcklian ; tlie emperor Muliammad was unable to 
obtain the necessaries for his household. 

1412*13. In tho Ganges, Jumna, Doab, great drought, 
followcil by famine. 

1471. Famine in Onssa. There is vagiio mention of 
great famines in the 13fch, 14tli, and 15ih conturiiss, 
notably one in 1471. 

1401. A great dearth in Hindustan about this date. 
1521. A very general famine in Sind. 

1540 4.3. A general famine in Sind during these years. 
1581. l^crsia desolated hy famine and plague. 

1.508. In Pegu, very severe. 

1630. Tho records of tlio East India Company mention 
a sovero famine in Surat in A.i). 1G30. 

1631. Famine in India general by drought and war, and 
throughout Asia. 

There seeniR to bo no doubt that one of tho 
great historical famines affected India about tho 
year 1G31, in the reign of Shah Jahan. During 
tho wars in the Dokhnn which that niler carried 
on against tho Murtazza Nizam Shah of Ahmad- 
imggur, Muhammad Ada! Shah of Bijapur, and 
Kutub Shah of Golconda, a deatructivc famiiio 
desolated the Dcklmn. It began from a failure 
of the periodical rains of 1629, and was raised to 
a frightful pitch by a recurrence of the same 
misfortune in 1G30. Thousands of people emi- 
grated, and many perished before they reached 
more favoured provinces ; vast nuiubers dittl at 
home ; whole districts were depopulated, and 
some had not recovered at the cud of forty years. 
The famine was accompanied by a total want of 
forage and by the death of all tho cattle ; and 
the miseries of tho people were completed by a 
pestilence, such as is usually the coiisequcnco of tho 
other calamities. 

1^)61 A.i>, l>ow mentions a severe famine in the 
Moghul empire in a.d. 1661, caused hy tirought. 
1703. In tho Thar and Parkar distrloU of Bind. 

1733. In tlie N.W. Provinces. 

1739. l>chli and neighbourhood. 

In tho Kara, Thar, and Parkar districts. 

. Bengal suffered in the year 1770 from famine, 
more widespread and tcrriblo than any which had 
ever befallen any other British possession, and 
which Colonel Baird Smith deemed to have been 
the most intense that India over Ixad exixcriouced, 
and onc'third of all Bengal lay waste and silent for 
twenty years. 



FAMINES. 


The crops of December 1768 and August 1769 
were both scanty, and prices became very high ; 
and throughout the month of October 1769 
hardly a drop of rain fell. The usual refreshing 
showers of January to May also failed in 1770, in 
year until late in May scarcely any rain 
fell. The famine was felt in all the northern 
^rts of Bengal as early as November 1769, but 
by the 4th January 1770 the daily deaths from 
starvation in Patna were up to 60 ; and before 
the end of May, 160. The tanks were dried up, 
and the springs had ceased to reach the surface, 
and before the end of April 1770 famine had 
spread desolation. In Murshidabad, at len^h, the 
dead were left uninterred ; dogs, lackaTs, and 
vultures were the sole scavengera Tnree millions 
of people were supped to have perished. It is 
also said that within the first nine months of 
1770, one-third of the entire population of I^ower 
Bengal perished for want of food. According to 
Grant, one-fifth of the entire population perished ; 
according to Mill, five-eighths; while Ward and 
Marshman state one-third. The year 1770 corre- 
sponds to the Bengali year 1276, and it is known 
to this day amongst the people as the Chc^hattar 
Saler Durbhikya Manwantara. It was during the 
governorship of Mr. Cartier; his Government did 
nothing to help the people, and the Company's 
servants trafiicked in grain. The executive civil 
administration was conducted by native officials, 
who temporarily remitted £8000 of rent. Another 
famine occurn'cl in Bengal in a.d. 1783, and again 
in 1788. 

1781- 8.1 ' A. i>. Famino and scarcity in Kamaiio and 
Madras districts, caused by the incursions of Uyder 
All. Doarths and famines again recurred in 8. India 
in 1802 4, 1807, 1812, 1824, 1833, 1854, 1800, and 
1877. 

1782- 84. In the Thar and Parkar districts, caused by a 
burning of crops and suspension of cultivation 
during the hostilities between the Kulhora and 
Talpur dynasties. 

1783. About A.D. 1783, the Gukkar nation of the 
Hazara district suffered from a severe famine. 

1783- 84. In the N.IV’. rrovincos of the Pan jab was great 
drought in 1781, 1782, and 1783 ; and in October 
1783 a terrible famine occurred in all the countries 
from beyond Lahore to Karumnasa. the western 
boundary of Debar. The famine had been already 
felt in all the western districts towards Dehli ; to 
the north of Calcutta, the crops had been nearly 
burned up. 

1786. A million of people are said to have died of 
famine in the Panjah. 

1787-88, Famine prospecte in Behar and N.W, Pro- 
vinces from excess of rain and floods. Export of 
grain prohibited. 

There have been four famines in Qanjam within 
histmricai recollection ; the first, 1789 to 1792 ; 
second, 1799 to 1801 ; Uiird in 1836 ; and the 
fourth in 1865-1866. Of these, the first was the 
most severe, far surpassing in intensity that of 
1866. In the third period of scarcity in Qanjam, 
in 1886, cholera was very prevalent, and many of 
the cattle also perished. The great famine which 
desolated Bcn^, 1770-72, did not extend to 
Ganjam. The extent of the famine of 1791-92 is 
not anywhere exactly given. 

1700-91 A.n. A very severs famine In Baroda and 
adjoining districts ; many people emigrated, others 
destroyed themselves, some ate their own children. 
1791. In Dutch, a famine was caused by innumerable 
black ante, which almost destroyed vegetarion. 
1790*92. Serious dearth in the northern cUitriots of the 
Madras Presidency from November 1790 to Novem- 
her 1792; many deatlw from •tnrvaUon; gram 
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export* from Tanjore prohibited, and Goremmeiit 
distributed rice. 

1802 4. Famine in the Nixam's dominions. In Dutch , 
tjio crops were destroyofl by locusts ; in Pahlunpur , 
Rewa Kanta, Surat, Oujerat, Hyderabad, Belgaum 
and Batnagherry, by want of rain. Kandeah 
was overrun by the armies of Holkar and the 
Pindaria, and famine raged in Ahmadnaggur, 
Pwna, and Shokpur ;] and in Saiara, Kolhi^ur, 
Dharwar. and Oolaba the great multitude of 
•tarvlng Immigrants caused soaroity. 

1804-7. Ir. the Bombay Presidency, 1804 was an un- 
favourable seiiimn, and the following year a general 
failure of crops occurred ; famine was severe about 
Poona and Ahmadnaggur, and the eoaroity did not 
ceaso till October 180/. 

1812- 13. In 1810 flights of locusts had appeared in 
the Bengal provinces, from which they passed 
through the southern parts of Hindustan, and in 
fifteen months they arrived in Marwar. In 1811 
the annual rain faded in Marwar, and the locusts 
entered Paton, in the N.W. of Oujerat, and 
from thonee ecoured Kattyawar, and on one 
occasion they appeared as far south as Broach, 
but they disapiieared with the beginning of the 
monsoon of 1812. The destruction was deplorable, 
and the mortality amongst the Oujerat people and 
the immigrants from Marwar was immense. 

181243. Famine prevailed in parts of Sind, Dutch, 
Paianpur, Oujerat, Ahmaoabad, Mahikant^ Kat* 
iyawar, and Broach. In Dut^ and Paianpur 
and Proach it was aggravated by locusts. In 
Kattyawar it was followed by a plague of rats ; 
Ahmadabad was overrun by starving immigrants, 
and that in Oujerat was increased by the exporta- 
tion of min. 

1812 14. Ir. Madras Prosidenoy, considerable scarcity. 

1813- 14. In many parts of the Agra district the 1812 
autumn crop failed, and the spring harvest of 1813 
was incUfforont, and this was followed by cxcosstvo 
rain. 

1819- 20. Bundolkhniid kharif crop failed, and frost 
nipi)e(l the spring crops of 1820. 

1819. Failure of crops in Ahmadabad and Sawuntwori, 
caused by excessive rains. 

1819. In Nagpur, the price of jowari rose from Rs. 5 
to Rs. 90 per candy (As. Joum. 1820, ix. p. 79). 

1820- 22. Partial drought in Upper Sind, oausing famine. 

1824- 25. Famine in X>ehU and neighbouring provinces 
of Hindustan, in the Kamatio and wesiorn districts 
of the Peninsula. 

1825- 26. In the N.W. Provinces, Saugor, Nerbadda, from 
want of rain, caused by blight and thunder-storms. 

1827-28. In parts of Hindustan, in the Rania and Siraa 
parganas. 

1831-32. In Poona and the 8. Mahraita country and 
Madras ; and Gerrard gave an account of a famine 
at Herat in 1832, when 3(^000 persons perished (in 
As. Joum., new series, vol. xiii. part IL p. 165). 
1833-34. In some of the N.W. Provinces : in Ajmtr not 
one shower fell in 1832. In 1833, drought eevere 
in Bundelkhand and Oawnpur. 

1833-M. In famine in Bun^lkhand in 1834, 600 
persons died (As. Joum.. new series, voL xvi). 
That of 1837 was notieed, voL xxvL part 1, and 
that in 18% in voL xxv^ part 1. 

In 1824, 1830, and 1^1, Madras town suffered 
from dearths, i^proaching to famine. In 1766 
Britiidi had acquired jpoeiession of the delta of 
the Kistna or Krishna nver, and from that time 
for eighty yean famines repeatedly occurred, 
destroying the people. That which occurred in 
Guntur in 1833 was described by Oimtein Best. In 
this famine 150,000 human beings died of starva- 
tion, also 74,000 bullocks, 169,000 milk cattte, 
and 800,000 sheep and goats. The loss of revenue 
occasioned to Government during ^e 16 l<dlow- 
ing years exceeded two and a half millions sterling 
(Mad. Lit Trans, 1844, No. 30, p. 186 ; As. Journ., 
new series, vol. xiii.). The fraine of 1888 w* 
tended southwards to Madras, where its severity 
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was intensified from January to September 18^i3 
by the arriyal of thousands, and at one time 
59,817 starring people were fed. 

1884. In Cutoh, Ahmadabad, caused by locusts. 

1835. In Broach, caused by excessive rain. 

In 1838 a famine occurred in the N.W. Pro- 
rinces. In 1837 the autumn harvest was scant, 
owing to iuBufficient rainfall, and the spring 
harvest wholly failed from want of rain, and 
many emigrated, and the cattle perished. Go- 
vernment alone gave in cash Rs. 44,000, but 
remitted and abandoned revenue to 17 lakhs. 

In the famine year of 1837-38, the gross value 
of the crops saved by the waters of the Jumna 
canal was estimated at £1,402,800, of which about 
one-tenth was paid to Government ns land and 
water rent, while the remainder Bupi)orted the 
inhabitants of nearly 500 villages. 

1838*39. Scarcity and distress in Burnt and other Bom- 
bay districts, caused by failure of rains. 

1853-54. Great scarcity in Bellary district, caused by 
failure of 1853 rains. 

1800-61. In 1859-00 the Dclili territory suffered from 
want of rain ; the 1800 rains completely failed be- 
tween the Jumna and the Sutlej, from Peshawar 
to Cawnpur, a range of 800 miles, and an area of 
25,000 Hijuaro miles. Great liritain subscribed 
£108,090. 

1861-62. Scarcity in Cutch and other Bombay districts 
from failure of 1801 rains, and short fall in early 
part of 1862. 

1806. Awful famine occurred in Orissa from drought, 
and the lower parts of Bengal and Behar also 
suffered. 

The rains of 1805 were scanty throughout the 
lower provinces of Bengal and on part of the 
Madras coast, and in Orissa they ceased on the 
14th September. In Orissa the total fall was 
much below the average, and prices rose to famine 
rates, and in Balasore ana Midnapur grain 
robberies became frequent. Orissa, 200 miles 
lohg, has an area of 8518 square miles, and before 
the famine its population was estimated at 
8,015,820, of whom 814,409 perished and 115,028 
emigrated. The deaths were 27 per cent. Of 
these victims a very lar^e proportion perished in 
the north-eastern disimts of the province. In 
the Madras division of the country the mortality 
was lessened by successful measures; and it is 
estimated, therefore, with only too much proba- 
bility, that in some parts of the Bengal division 
three-fourths of the entire population had been 
sw^t away. During the scarcity and famine 
in Orissa, in Nuddea, and Midnapur, the starving 
J^ple fled to Calcutta, where not fewer than 
50,000 people were at one time fed daily. The 
two earlier famines of 1789 and 1800 began in the 
north of the Ganiam district, and increased in 
intensity towards the south ; whilst that of 1880, 
as in 1866, was felt with greatest severity in Orissa 
and parts of the district adjacent to Bengal. 
Cuttack, Puri, and Balasore were the three districts 
of Orissa — omitting the hill tracts — in which the 
famine raged with greatest intensity, and con- 
tinued longest Mohurbhunj is a very large terri- 
tory, covering an area of upwards of 4000 square 
miles, imd the greater part of this tract was in- 
o1ud(^ in the area of most severe suffering. In 
Chutia Na^ur, in which are the districts of Man- 
bhum and Singbhum, the mortality for the famine 
of 1866 fell on the population about the same as 
m Orissa. < 

In 1868 a severe drought prevailed over all I 


Rajputana, the Central Provinces, the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, including Meerut and Dehli. The harvest 
of 1867 was scant, and that of 1868 failed. Raj- 
putana, with its area of desert and its scanty 
water supply, was most afflicted. It is usual in 
times of scarcity for the population of the more 
arid districts to migrate to the more fertile states, 
hut on this occasion all were alike parched by 
the drought, which was the most calamitous on 
record. Thousands of the famine-stricken poured 
into British territory in search of food, greatly 
aggravating the burden already felt there. In the 
Central Provinces, the drought, though less severe, 
was general. The northern ports of the N.W. 
Provinces, and those bordering on Rajputana, 
suffered most ; in the Paniab, those south of the 
Sutlej. The famine of 1868, in Rajputana, in 
severity surpassed that of 1818, which was the 
most calamitous in Rajputana of which they had 
record. It was most severely felt in Marwar, the 
northern portion of which was desciled. 

1871-2. An intense famine prevailed in Persia. The 
harvests of 18G9, 1870, and 1871 proved deficient 
from various causes. The slight fall of rain had 
diminished the natural reservoirs, and many of the 
invaluable subterranean canals fell dry. The 
Persian population live much on fruit, but at 
Isfahan the fruit harvest was a failure. Thus 
cereals, water, and fruit were cut of. 

1874. Bengal suffered from drought. In 1871 the 
rainfall had been excessive, but in 1872 it was 
deficient. 

In 1873, also, in Bengal and Behar, the autumn 
rains were scanty, and in 1874 frost and west 
winds dried up the crops. In those two districts 
a scarcity of rice occurred. Sir George Campbell, 
then Lieut.-Governor, Sir Richard Temple, and 
the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, arranged for the 
importation of rice, of which half a million of ton* 
were poured into the districts where scarcity 
prevailed, obtained from the Panjab, N.W. Pro- 
vinces, Madras, and Burma ; the last - named 
district alone sent 289,534 tons. Fifty miles of 
railroad were constructed at the rate of a mile a 
day ; military oflBcers were employed to aid in the 
distribution, private charity largely aided, and 
hardly twenty persons died. The population in 
reality lived on other grains and pulses. But it 
cost riie Government about nine millions sterling. 
Macaulay, noticing the former famine there, says 
— ‘ In the summer of 1770 the rains failed ; the 
earth was parched up, the tanks were empty, the 
rivers shrank within their beds ; and a famine, 
such as is known only in countries where 
every household depends for support on its own 
little patch of cultivation, filled the whole vall^ 
of the Ganges with misery and death. Tender 
and delicate women, whose veils had never been 
lifted before the public gaze, came forth from the 
inner chambers in which Eastern jealousy had 
kept watch over their beauty, threw themselves 
on the earth before the passers-by, and with loud 
wailings implored a handful of rice for their 
children. The Hoogly every day rolled down 
thousands of corpses close to the porticoes and 
gardens of the English conquerors. The very 
streets of Calcutta were blocked up by the dying 
and the dead. The lean and feeble survivors hod 
not energy enough to bear the bodies of their 
kindred to the fnneral pile or to the holy river, or 
even to scare away the jackals and vultures who 
fed on human remains in the face of day.’ 
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1874'76. Severe famine in Asia Minor $ the deaths up 
to July 1874 were 160,000. 

1877-78. One of the most eevcro and moat extended 
famines on record occurred in the Peninsula of 
India, in the Madras Presidency, Mysore, part of 
the Bombay Presidency, and lasting from the end 
of 1870 till the middle of 1878. 

The 187G S.W. monsoon rains were deficient all 
over the Madras Presidency and in the Poona 
district, and the N.E. rains utterly failed. The 
drought in Bombay extended to nine districts 
in the Dokhnn and Southern Mahratta country, 
including Knndesb, Nasik, Ahmadnaggur, Poona, 
Sholapur, Satara, Kaladgi, Bclgaum, and Dhnr- 
war ; and adjoining native states, Kolhapur, 
Phultun, Akulkote, and Sawuntwari, also suffered. 
The area of this territory, exclusive of native states, 
comprises about 64,000 square miles, and the j 
total population amounts to eight millions, of 
which five millions were included in the tracts 
immediately affected. By October 1876 all the *iine 
of the Bombay Dekhau districts were threatened 
with famine, as nearly all the monsoon crops had 
perished, and the spring and summer rains failed, 
and rain fell short all over India ; there were scarce 
rains also in Egypt, ^forocco, and Brazil. In 
Madras famine affected the districts of Cuddapah, 
Bellary, Nellore, Kurnool, Madura, North Arcot, 
Salem, Chinglcpiit, Coimbatore, Kistna, Trichi- 
nopoly, and Taujore. In Mysore, and also some 
part of the Nizam’s country, the area of the 
distressed districts amounted approximately to 
80,000 square miles, and the total population 
affected to nearly 1 8 millions. 

In the beginning of 1878, a trial census was 
taken of tlie districts of N. Arcot, Bellary, 
Chingleput, Coimbatore, Cuddapah, Kistna, Kur- 
nool, Madras town, Madura, Nellore, and Salem. 
In these, in 1876-76, the deaths were 340,545 ; 
but in 187G-77 they increased to 925,103, or 67 
per thousand of the population of 13,705,165. 
According to the estimated population at the end 
of 1876, tlie losses were in Bellary 21 per cent. ; 
Kurnool, 27 per cent. ; Cuddapah, 26 per cent. ; 
Nellore, 21 per cent ; Coimbatore, 17 per cent. ; 
Chingleput, 10 per cent. The Salem district 
estimated population in 1876 was 2,129,850. 
The actual population on the 14th of ^farch 1878 
was 1,569,876, — that is, there were 669,956 souls 
in this one district, or nearly 27 per cent, of the 
people, unaccounted for. And in this Salem 
district the famine distress was not then over. 

In Mysore the January census showed that 
about 25 per cent., or one-fourth, of the popula- 
tion had melted away, equal to 1,250,000 souls. 

In Bombay the average deatlis had been 
82,909 ; but in the year 1876-77 the mortality was 
149,053, and there were 32,054 diminished births. 

In Oudh, the N.W. Provinces, the Pan jab, and 
Central Provinces, the deaths were abnormally 
great. 

Great efforts were made to relieve the famine- 
stricken. The people of Great Britain subscribed 
about £800,000 ; the Government of India laid 
out about £10,000,000; and private individuals 
and the public servants in India vied with each 
other in efforts to save life. 

The loss in cattle was very great In Bellary 
the Madras Board of Revenue considered it unlikely 
that more than 25 per cent, of non -agricultural 
cattle, and from 60 to 70 per cent of the 
agricultural cattle, would survive. 


1877-78. An appalling famin« prevailed in the N.E. 
parts of Chma, oniefly in the provinces of Shan-si 
and Ho-iian ; out of a population of 70 millions, 
9 millions of people were reported to be destitute, 
and 7 million persons in all are computed to have 
died. The province of Shan si alone u said to have 
lost 600,000 inhabitants in one winter. Women, 
girls, and boys were sold in the market for 2 to 6 
dollars each, and many killed their children and 
then thcmscivcB. It was severest inland from the 
Yang-tzo to near Pekin, and east to Corea. In 
Shan-si, In 1877, the dead could not got u burial { 
they were too many, and none could afford the ex- 
pense, BO they were oast daily into largo pits. The 
people at Shan-si, in 1878, were said to be living 
on the corpses of their fellow-beings who died of 
starvation ! And the strong were killing the weak 
for the sake of obtaining their flesh for food. It 
was accompanied by locusts. 

In Kashmir, also, trough the year 1878 it was 
very severe. The last previous famine in this state 
was about the middle of the 18th century. 

137 J. Tlio swarms of rats which from January to March 
swept through the country botwoon Sind and 
M.'idras, arc stated by a contomix>rary to have 
ilcstroyod quite 50 per cent, of the crops in the agri- 
I cultural land which they passed over. The length 
of tlieir journey waf; not less than 1000 miles. 

Sir Arthu** Cotton estimated that two acres 
of rice land will feed seven people for a year; 
and Mr. Fischer considered that a family oi five 
will consume under 6 lbs. of grain per diora. 
The fields of India yield abundance of the finer 
grains, such as rice and wheat, but, except in 
Burma, these are used only by the well-to-do 
classes, the producers living on the coarser grains, 
pulses, and millets. And food at three times its 
ordinary price, at a season when some months 
must elapse without relief, means famine in the 
great majority of cases; while in some cases 
famine comes long before that rate is reached. 
When the rate rises to four times the ordinary 
standard, it is probably accompanied by famine 
of a very sovero description. After the 1877-f8 
famine in India, n commission was appointed to 
report how ‘ Government might by its action 
diminish the severity of famines.’ They calculated 
that India regularly yields a surplus of food, more 
than enough to supply a dearth in any particular 
district. But they avowed their conviction of the 
incapacity of ‘any human endeavours altogether 
to prevent an increase of mortality during a severe 
famine.’ In 1873 alone, an outlay of six millions 
and a half sterling averted an increase of mortality. 
But with the solitary exception of 1873, famine 
in India has been too strong for the State to bar 
its devastations. For a famine at Cawnpur, a 
million and a half sterling of subscriptionfl was 
realized and distributed ; 1300 were fed daily, but 
1200 persons died. 

A larger proportionate expenditure was made 
by the State on the relief of the famine in Orissa 
in 1866 than on any previous occasion, yet nearly 
a million persons died. 

By the famine of 1868-69 in the N.W. Provinces 
and tlie Pan jab, and by the diseases which are the 
followers of famine, though enormous sums were 
spent on relief, 1,200,000 lives were lost. 

Unless when a region is dependent upon rain for 
its fertility, and the rainfall fails, the soil in India 
yields the husbandman Ins fair return. In Sind 
the rainfall is always meagre. So Sind has learned 
to trust to artificial irrigation from tho Indus, and 
Siud is safe from famine. Assam and Burma, the 
country between the Western Ghats and aea, 
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the tract immediately east of the Ghats, the 
▼alleys of the Nerbadda and the Tapti, enjoy rains 
or river floods, which have never deserts them. 
Eastern Bengal, in the parts between the Ganges 
and the Jumna; is now comj^etely protected by 
its irrigation canals. It is toe portion of India 
with a total average rainfall from 20 to 35 inches 
which is subject to drought when the south-west 
monsoon fails, and consequently is the prey of 
famine. No past famine nas been more intense 
than that of 1876-78, so none may exceed it in 
the future. On that presumption, the largest 
population likely to be severely affected by famine 
at one time is put at 30 millions. An estimate 
for relief on a scale double that given in Madras 
and Bombay during the last famine, ^ows four 
and a half millions as the maximum number of 
objects of relief in the height of the famine, 
and from two to two and a half millions as 
needing aid for the space continuously of a year. 
For each working adult male of this mass the 
commissioners compute that a pound and a half 
of flour or rice is sufficient; for a man doing 
light work, a pound and a quarter ; and for a man 
doing none, still less. A woman needs rather 
leas than a man, and children from half to a 
quarter the quantity, according to age. The com- 
missioners recommended that for all who can 
work, public work should be provided, at fixed 
reasonable wages, the same for all, and ‘ on which 
life and health can be maintained.’ Piece-work, 
unless as an experiment, they refused to recom- 
mend. The works selected should be of permanent 
utility, and contiguous to the dwellings of those 
to be employed upon them. The true policy is 
to begin a series of comprehensive or connected 
undertakings of permanent utility, and to entrust 
their construction to professional engineers, who 
shall take care that none but the able be employed, 
and that they be paid regularly in money for a fair 
day’s work. An unSnished canal in Orissa in 
1871-72 sufficed to irrigate 100,000 acres, on 
which 750,000 cwt. of rice was grown. 

The impression generally prevailing, that the 
pr^ryation of life by Government measures of 
relief in Indian famines, is entirely a question of 
money, is erroneous. The same atmospheric con- 
ditions which produce a scarcity of food, produce 
also epidemic diseases; secondly, a larger pro- 
portion of the mortality of a famine season is due 
to ^idemic diseases than to absolute deficiency of 
food, although their destructiveness, is increased 
by the people being, from want, less able to with- 
stand ^em ; and thirdly, a point in the process of 
chronic stairation, when nutriment can no longer 
save fife, is often reached before the people can 
obtain, or will seek, relief at a distance from their 
homes. After the famine of 1877, the Indian 
Government endeavoured to ascertain approxi- 
mately the deaths it had caused, and by enumerat- 
ing obtain districts, with the following result : — 


District. 

Normal 
Death-rate. 
Average of 
6 years. 

Deaths 

in 

1877-78. 

Percentage 
of Increase. 

Salem from Deo. 1876 op to 
Feby. 1878, . 

Bellary (Ooo^), . . . 

Komool (Nondikotlnir), . 
Ooddapah (Haduiapillv), . 
HaUore (GodurX * 
CoimbatoM (MiladamX 
^ inffle|mt(lH>neri), « 

63,183 

4,405 

3,039 

4,490 

1,985 

5,110 

8,n6 

204,019 

17,007 

16,361 

16,095 

6,178 

14,099 

7,160 

222*8 
278*4 
436*0 
260*4 
210*8 
175*9 
h 157*9 


The immediate effects of famine soon disappear. 
An Indian population grows normally at the rate 
of Ijf per cent ^ annum, and this proportion is 
within the maA: in ordinary times. And within 
two years of the great famine of 1877-78 its in- 
juries were no longer apparent, while calamities 
of other kinds continue to ne remembered for long 
periods. — Army Sanitary Comm. Rep. ; As. Soc. 
Joum. ; As. Res. ; Hunter^ s Rural Life in Benaal ; 
Famine Comm. Rep.; India Administration liep.^ 
voJ. xii. ; Proceedings of the Government of India ; 
Saturday Review^ 1878 ; Sanitary Commissioner of 
Madras, Report; Dr. W. W. Hunter in Geog. 
Magazine ; Montgomery Martin's Famine Chrono- 
logy, 1640 to 1841 ; Statistical Journal, 1843, i. 
8a series, p. 468; Macmillan's Marfazine; Geog. 
Mag., May 1877 ; Khafi Khan; Elphin. p. 510 ; 
WarJs Hindoos, iii. p. 107. See Food. 

FANAM, a silver coin of the Karnatic, now un- 
current, the falam of the Tamil race. The correct 
value of one Company’s rupee was 12 fanams 68*57 
cash. Where much nicety was not required, the 
usual rate of conversion was 1 fanam = 3 anna 
3 picc. It was a small silver coin, the l-12tli of a 
rupee ; no longer coined. 

FAN PALMS. The Chamcerops bumilis, Linn., 
used for this purpose, grows in considerable abun- 
dance on the shores of the Mediterranean. The 
leaves of many of the palms of Southern Asia — the 
Corypha, the Livistonia, palmyra, and date palmn 
— are similarly employed. That of Ceylon is the 
Corypha urabraculifera, Linn. 

FAQEER, Fakir, Darvesh or Dervis, amongst 
the Mahomedans, religious orders or communities, 
of whom there are several sects. In India only 
ten classes arc generally met with. The Kalandar 
darvesh are rarely seen in India. 

Faqir is froni Fukr, Arab. The Persian name 
Darvesh is from Dar, a door, and Vihtan, to beg. 
There have been many branches and orders. Jalal- 
ud-Din founded the Mulavi order. In European 
Turkey, they have formed somewhat permanent 
communities, and about sixty different orders, ctich 
named after its founder, are supposed to exist there. 
The Bato^i of Constantinople are said to be quite 
atheistio, not attached to the principles of the 
Koran, nor firm believers in Mahomed as a prophet. 
They are generally of the Shiah sect of Ali, and 
are Sufi or Mahomedan spiritualists. The Rafai 
darvesh, in Turkey, inflict on themselves great 
self-torture. Some of the wandering Indian fakirs 
wander so far west as Hungary, to visit the slirino of 
a santon, Gul-baba, and they sail to Tenasseriin and 
Burma. One whom the Editor met near Hingolee, 
in Uie Dekhan, was a native of the Pan jab, but 
had been to Ceylon, Mer^i, Tavoy, Rangoon, and 
Mouhnein. As a general rule, the fakirs in India 
are now a low, profligate set of men, held in great 
disesteem by all claves of the community, and 
some of them are utterly degraded in habits and 
mode of life. The bulk of them are Be-Sharra, 
literally without law, i.e. do not act up to the 
precepts of Mahomed, but are latitudiuarians ; a 
few are Ba-Sharra, or with law, following Maho- 
medanism. The latter are the Safik. The Be-Sharra 
are styled Majzub, Azad, Ras-us-Shahi, Imam 
Sbahi. The Kalandar are of both sects. Some of 
the fakir take up their residence in burial-places, 
which they create, or of which they become the 
proprietor or makandar ; or they resiae in an aathan 
oratakia. 
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1'he Kadria or Banawa profess to bo tho spiri- 
tual descendants of Saiad Abdul Kadir Jilarii of 
Bo^bdad The Ohisti are followers of Banda - 
nawaz, whose shrine is at Kulburga; they are 
usually of the shiah sect Shutaria are desceodanto 
or followers of Abdul Shutar-i-nak. Tabkatia or 
Mndaria, followers of Shah Madar ; many of the 
Madaria are jugglers, also bear or monkey leaders. 
Malang are descendants from Jaman Jati, one of 
Shah Madar’s disciples. Rafai or Gurzmar are 
descended from Saiad Ahmad Kabir Rafai, who 
seem to beat, cut, and wound themselves without 
betraying suffering, and who, in the belief of the 
faithful, can cut off their own heads and put 
them on again. Jalalia, followers of Saiad Jiual- 
u 1-Din Bokhari. Sohagia, from Musa Sohag, 
dress like women, wear female ornaments, play 
upon musical instruments, and sing and dance. 
Tvaksh-bandia, followers of Bahn-ud-Din of Nsksh- 
band, distinguished by begging at night, and carry- 
ing a lighted lamp. Bawa piari dress in white, 
'riicre are other distinctions. At the Maharram 
a number of the lower classes assume the cha- 
racter and garb of fakirs of different ridiculous 
personations, for the amusement of the popu- 
lace and the collection of contributions. — Wils.; 
Kanuon-i- Islam, See Darvesh ; Sufi ; Eesawiah. 

FAQIH. Arad. A doctor of law ; in Spanish, 
the alfaqih. 

FARABATUN, a Christian priest, whom Abul 
Fazl names Padre Farabatun, and describes as 
learned in science and history, Akbar prevailed 
on him to come from Goa to undertake the 
education of a few youths destined to be employed 
in translating the productions of Greek literature 
into Persian, — Elph. p. 468. 

FAR AN, the valley from which the Jabl-Musa 
range rises. That part of the range on which the 
Convent of St. Catherine is built is called Tur 
Sina. See Jibbcl-Musa ; Senai. 

FAKARI. Pkrs., Hind. Absconding, disapfw- 
ance ; a person who has disappeared. Fauti-o- 
farari, casualties by deatlis and disappearance. 

FAR AS. Hind. The tamarisk plants. Tamarix 
orientalis and T. dioica, in the drier parts of the 
Doab and in the vicinity of Dohli, are called Asul 
or Atul ; and the galls, or choti-mai, which arc 
formed on the tree are called Samrat-ul-asul in 
Arabic. — Elliot. 

FARASH. Pers. A carpet ; hence Farash, a 
carpet-spreader. But in Persia, Afghanistan, and 
India, applied to under-servants generally. Amongst 
the Mahomedan armies the Farash was a tent- 
pitcher, which in the British camps is the duty of 
the lascar or khalassi. 

FARAZ. Arab. In the Mahomedan religion, 

g oints ordered by God — God's commandments; 

unnud being the ordinances of their prophet. 
For instance, the Ramzan or Eed-ul-Fitr feast 
and the Bakr-eed feast are alike Farz and Sunnud, 
while the Akhri-char shambah, the Maharram, 
and the Shab-i-Burat are only Sunnud. Thus, 
also, Captain Burton says, the afternoon prayers 
being Fans, or obligatory, were recited, because 
we feared that evening might come on before 
the ceremony of Ziyarat (visitation) concluded. 
Throughout India, the Farz, or commands of God. 
are almost obscur^ by the quantity of the Suniiud 
and the traditions, and there are frequent refor- 
mations attempted, but these speedily assume 
political features. A sect styled Farazi, or 


Faraizi, was formed at Dacca in 1828. Daulatpur 
village, in Faridpur district of Bengal, was the 
birthplace of Haji Sharit-iilla, the founder of that 
Faraizi sect, which rapidly spread throughout the 
whole of Eastern Bengal. The Faraizi are a branch 
of the great Sunni division, and in matters of law 
and speculative theology they belong toBie school 
of Abu Hanifa, one of the four authoritative com* 
mentators on the Koran. They reject traditional 
customs, declare that the Koran is the complete 
guide to spiritual life, and they therefore call 
themselves Faraizi, or followers of the Faraii 
(pi. of Arabic Farz), the divine ordinances of God 
alone. The majority of Musalmans in the delta 
of the Ganges and Brahmaputra are descendants 
of the aborigines, who retained many of the suwr- 
stitious ceremonies of their former life. The 
reform inaugurated by Haji Sharit-ulla was a 
pr . test against such pagan practices, and a return 
to the simple habits and monotheism of tho 
Koran. He insisted on the duty of the holy 
war (jihad), the sinfulness of infidelity (kufr), 
of introducing rites and ceremonies into worship 
(bida'at), and of dving partners to the one God 
(shirk). Externally a f'araizi majr be known by 
the fashion of wrapping his dhoti or waist-cloth 
round his loins without crossing it between bis 
legs, BO as to avoid any resemblance to a Chris- 
tian’s trousers, and by his ostentatious mode of 
offering prayers with peculiar genuflexions in 
public. The rapid spread of the Faraizi move- 
ment in the lifetime oi its founder affords sufficient 
justification for his enthusiasm. The majority of 
them are cultivators of the soil, but not a few 
occupy the rank of traders, being especially active 
in the export of hides. All alike are characterized 
by strictness of morals, religious fervour, and 
faithful promotion of the common intereste of 
tho sect. — Elliot; Wilson; Burton's Mteca^ ii. p. 
66; Imp. G(iz. 

FARD. Arab. Any single thing ; in account- 
ing, a slip of iwper, a list, a sheet, a slip in an 
account )}Ook, a statement, an account ; a single 
long shawl, as opposed to Do-shala (q.v,). 

FARDUSI, a celebrated Persian poet. He wrote 
the Shah-namah in tho lUh cuntui-y. containing 
three heroes, Jamshid, Faridun, and Garshasp, aa 
the three earliest representatives of the generations 
of mankind. Sec Firdusi. 

FARFEYUN. Hind, Gum of Euphorbia 
Canariensis and other species, Its Persian name 
is Shir-i-darakht-i-zakum, and Arabic, Akal-naf- 
sab. The Euphorbium known in Europe is very 
likely the juice of E. Canariensis, but that of the 
bazars of India is produced from E. antiquorum 
and other species. It is used as a remedy for 
rheumatism. — Powell. 

FARFUGIUM GRANDE. Lindley. A beautiful 
new herbaceous plant, having rich blotched or 
variegated leaves. — Fortune's Res. p. 420. 

FARGARD. Pers. A section of the Vend!* 
dad, the sacred book of the ancient Zoroastrians. 

FARGHANA, Baber’s ancestral dominions were 
on both sides the Jaxartes, n portion of ancieut 
Sakatai or Sakadwipa (Scythia), where dwelt 
Tomyris, the Getic queen, immortalized by Hero- 
dotus, and where her opponent erected Cyropolis, 
as did iu after times Alexander tho Macedonian 
his moat remote Alexandria. From this region the 
same Getc, Jit, or Yuti, issued to the destruction 
of Bactria, two centuries before the Christian era, 



FARHAD. 


FARS. 


and again in the 6th century to £o mda kingdom siiico tlie middle of the 19th century, for the 
in N. India. A thousand years late r, Baber issued object of improving the agricultural knowledge 
with his bands to the subjugation of India, whicli of the people, at Sydapet near Madras, Nagpur, 
his descendants xetained up to the eiidof the 18th Kandesh, Sind, Dharwar. 

century. This portion of Ceotnil Asia is the FAROKHSIR. or Mahomed Farokhsir, emperor 
officina gentium whence issued those hordes of of Dehli, was the son of Azim*us-Shan. He 
Asi, and of the Jit or Yeut (of whom the Angles ascended the throne on the 4th February 1713, 
were a branch^ who peopled the shores of the after defeating and i)Utting to death his uncle, 
Baltic, and the precursors of those Goths who, Jahaudar Shah. In Dehli he tortured to death 
under Attila and Alaric, altered the condition of Banda, the Guru of the Sikhs, the successor of 
Europe. Baber quitted Saraarcand as a fugitive, their Gum Govind, and beheaded 700 of his 
and with less than 2000 adherents commenced Ids followers. When the empire began to totter, he 
enterprise, which gave him the throne of the furnished the last instance of a Moghul sovereign 
Pandu. — Malcolm^s Persia. marrying a Hindu princess, the daughter of raja 

FARHAD and Shirin, two lovers in a Persian Ajit Singh, sovereign of Jodlipur or Marwar. 
stojpy, fabled to have their tombs near Kumb-i- To this very marriage the British owe the origin 
Shirin, a pool in Las, in the great Lak or pass of their power. When the nu[)tial8 were pre- 
connccting that province with the western district paring, the emperor fell ill. A mission was at 
of Jao. that time at Dehli from Surat (1715), where they 

FARIA, MANUEL DE, author of the History traded, of which Mr. Handlfcon was the surgeon, 
of the Discovery and Conquest of India by the He cured the king, and the marriage was com- 
Portuguese, written in Spanish, and translated plcted. In the oriental style, he desired the doctor 
into Enjdish by John Stevens. — Playfair's Aden, to name his reword ; but instead of asking any- 
FARIDKOT, one of the Sikh states under the thing for himself, ho merely asked a grant of land 
political supcrintendonco of the Pan jab Govern- for a factory on tlic Hoogly for his employers, 
ment, lying between lat. 30° 13' 30" and 30° 50' It was accorded ; and this was the origin of the 
N., and between long. 74° 31' and 75° 5' E, — Imp. greatness of the British empire in the East. Sucli 
Gaz, an act deserved at least a column. Farokhsir was 

FARIDPUR, a revenue district in Bengal, deposed and murdered on the IGth February 
lying between lat. 22° 47' 53" and 23° 54' 55" N., 1719, by Abdullah Khan and Husain Khan, 
and between long. 89° 21' 60" and 90° 10' E. His feeble, brief reign was disturbed by the 
Area in 1877, 2305 square miles ; pop. in 1879, intrigues of these Syuds of Barrh, Abdullah 
about 1,502,436. Of its various races the Chan- Khan and Husain Ali. — Elph pp. 610-612 ; 
dais are numerous. They are capable of great Tod's Uajasihun^ i. p. 152. 
fatigue. They are a despised race, and a Brah- FARQAll, a tribe, from Aicau. Karq, separation, 
man thinks himself defiled by even crossing the Ilcncc also F.sraqat, separation; Farjvqat bolitor 
shadow cast by a Chandal; but in 1873 they Laz mululat, Abocnco is preferable to quarrelling ; 

organized a general strike in the district, resolving | also Farq, the part on the crown of the head 

not to serve the upper classes until their own i where the hair parts. 

]> 08 ition was ameliorated. TJie Bunas, another I FA KUAIl-KuD, a river of Afghanistan, which 

aboriginal race, number 2412. Sec Faraz. | ruses in the mountains in tho unexplored country 

FARID-ud-DIN, styled Shakr-Ganj, a Maho- ! of tlic lacmiini, and, after a course of 200 miles, 

medau saint, whose shrine is at Ajudhnn, on tho falls into the lake of Seistan. 

bank of the Sutlej. See Pak Pattan. FARRAKHABAD, a town in the N.W, Pro- 

FARIGH. Arab. Relcnfic, free. Farigh naina vinces of British India, in lat. 27° 23' 35" N., luid 
or Farigh khatti, deed of release. From this long. 79° 36' 50" E., with a population of 79,204 
word also is the word Faragliat, leisure, enjoyment, souls. It gives its name to a rcvciiuo district, 
repose, affluence; also Fnrigh-kliatana, a fee to lying between lat. 26° 46' 31" and 27° 42' 51" N., 
the writer of a Farigh khatti. — Elliot. and between long. 70° 9' 59" and 80° 3' 59" E. 

FARINA. Eng., Lat., Sr. Flour, meal; any Area, 1744 square miles, with a population in 
flour used as food, either from wheat, rice, jani- 1872 of 918,850 persons. It possesses great 
pha, potato, jatroplia, marauta, curcuma, canna. antiquarian interest, owing to tho j)resence within 
Every now and then some one of th(j farinai is its boundaries of Kanonj, the capital of a power- 
prominently put before the public as a novelty, ful Hindu kingdom in the curliest centuries of tho 
semolina, consists of tho gluten of wheat, with Christian ora. Amongst the tribes, the Baniya 
a proportion of the starch, part of this having number 15,717 ; Aliirs, 36,372 ; Chamars, 
been removed. Semolina resembles in appear- 91,274; Kayasths, 15,378; and Kurrai, 30,884.’ 
once sago; but the little granules of which it — Im/t. f/az. 

is composed, in place of being round as in sago, FARS, Pars or FarHistun, is the province of 
arc angular. When moistened, the water is the kingdom of Persia which giv(?8 its name to 
rendered perceptibly opaque and milky by the the country. Jt lies between lat. 27° 20' and 81* 
starch still present, and tho fra^ents swell up 42' N., and long. 49° 20' and 54° E., being about 
and become soft and glutinous. Sec Ervum. 220 miles in length and breadth. It has Kirman 
FARING. Hind., Pkrs. Europe, from tho old and Luristaii on the east, the Persian Gulf on the 
term Frank. Hence Faringi, a European, or south, Khuzistaa on the west, and Irak-Ajam on 
relating to Eureme. tho north, with a Bupcrficies of about 44,385 

FARMAN. Pfiiis., Hind, A royal mandate ; gcograplacal square miles, or nearly 6nc-third of 
an order from a king or other superior, which the France. It has many rich and picturesque tracts, 
British write Firman . — Elliot and is less desert than other parts of Persia. This 

FARMS of an experimental charactei* have province of Persia contains the salt lakes of 
been formed by the British Indian Government, Bakhtegan (also called Niriz) and Dereachte, 
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FAIJSAKH, 


KASfJ, 


which arc in the neighbourhood of Shiran ; and 
there is a fresh -water lake in the plain of Zerdan. 
The principal streams arc the Bondamir or Araxes, 
which receives the Kur-ab or Cyrus I'ivcr, as it 
falls into lake Bakhtegan, and the Naboii, whose 
course is from Firozabad southward to the Pereian 
Gulf. In this province arc also the higher parts of 
the two branches of the Tab. Towards the north 
(according to Mr. Moricr) Madar-i-Suliinan marks 
the tomb of Cyrus (sou of Cambyses) ; to the west 
arc the ruins of Kizla Safed ; and nearly in the 
centre are those of the ancient capital, Persepolis. 
This territory represents ancient Persis, which 
was watered by the Anvxes, Gyndes, Oroatis, 
Arasis, Pclevar, and Bagrad. Its cities were 
Conia, Axima, Arbroa, and Artacana, besides 
many others whose sites are unknown. Persepolis 
was the capitid in the time of Alexander ; more 
anciently, the seat of the government was at 
Pasargada (Strabo, lib. xv. p. 729), the Persaradis 
of Quintus Curtius (lib. v. cap. vi.); but as this 
historian speaks of the fortress of Persepolis, and 
the city of Persagadis (Fai-sa-Gerd ?), it is possible 
that the extensive ruins in tlie plain, near the 
former, may be the Pasargada oi Pliny (lib. vi. 
Ciip. xxvi.). Tlie tribes now inhabiting it are, — 

Feili, 100 houses, Lck, Persians and Lck, 

Bynt, 120 houses, Turk. 

}Jergusha(li, 50 houses, Turk. 

Guruui, 400 huuaes uiid tents, Lok. 

Kaj;u: Afahar, a mixed tribe of Turk, 250 houses, and 
Lek lUO houses. 

Abulvanli, 300 tents, smugglers, engaged in trade. 
Tcwollcllee, 40 houses, Turk cultivators. 

Amclsh, 40 houses, Turk cultivators. 

Zargar Lek and Kara Guzlu Turk, 100 houses. 

Basilc, 3300 tents, of Arab descent. 

Arab, 7300 tents. 

Kashki, 30,000 to 40,000 tents of Turks. 

Mamosenni, 8000 tents and houses of I.ok. 


18,000 feet in length, and is known to Etirope as 
the Farsaug or Parasang. It is usually reckoned 
at British miles, but, like the coa of India, it 
varies greatly. According to Major Rcnnell, the 
fansakli is little short of 3^ British miles (lUuatrao 
tions of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, p. 4). 
Mr. Fraser (Journey into Khorasan, p. 367) says, 
The KhoraBaui fai-sakh is rather more than that of 
Irak ; nit her loss than 4 British miles. A farsang 
is also siiid to be distance within which a long- 
sighted man can see a camel, and distinguish 
whether it be white or black (Bundehesch, cap. 
xxvi.). It is also described as one hour’s travel 
or journey, or three miles . — De Bode^s Tr, p. 57 ; 
Jiich'a Kunlistany i. p. 197 ; Porter^s Tr. i. p. 266. 

FARSxVN, an island off the coast of Yemen, 
about three miles from the seaport of Jezan. The 
population are largel) occupied in the pearl fishery. 

FARSETIA HAMILTONII is the Farid buti, 
ILjjd., a Panjab plant, rarely used in medicine. 
Leaves and stem glaucous, pilose, with pink 
cruciferous floweia, and broad fiattenod siliqufC, 
one of the Brassicaccae. — Powell^ i. p. 828. 

FARUD. Aiiab., Hind., Pehs. Literally 
descent or alighting ; in the customs department, 
delivery in of goods . — Eli 

FAPUKHI, a dynasty of kings of Kandesh, 
founded by Malik Raja, a person of Arab descent. 


iUalik Rnjn, . . . . • 

Nasar Klinn, first king, 

A.II. 

. ? 

A.n. 

? 

. 1399 

801 

Miran Adal Khan, 

. 1487 

841 

Mir:in Mubarak l., 

. 1441 

844 

Adal Klinn I., 

. 1457 

861 

Daoud Khan, .... 

. 1603 

909 

Miran Muhammad Shah, . . 

. 1620 

926 

Miran Mubarak II., . . • 

. 1536 

942 

Miran Muhammad Khan, . . 

. 1566 

974 

Raja Ali Khan, .... 

. 1676 

984 

Bahadur Shah 

. 1696 

1005 


The entire southern region of Fare, bordering 
on the Persian Gulf, is called the Gannsair. It 
extends from the sea to the latitude of Kazerun, 
and runs parallel with the Pei*siaii Gulf. From 
the banks of the Tab to the confines of l.uristan, 
from Busbir eastward as far as Cangoon, the tract 
18 named the Dushtistan, or land of idains. The 
Tungistan is a small tract of land east of Bushir. 

The greater portion of the pcoido of the whole 
Garmsair consists of an independent lawless set, 
many of the tribes bein^ robbers by profession. 

A huge wall of mountains separates the Garni- 
sair or low region, from the Saidsiiir or high 
table-land of Persia. One of the moat conspicuous 
of these is an abrupt lofty hill named Horinooj, 
where specimens of coal were found. Sardsair 
is also termed the Sarhada, a word literally 
signifying boundary or frontier, but, there, is 
generally applied to any high land where the 
climate is cold. The Sea of Oman, or 1 ersian 
Gulf, called also Persian Sea, Erytbrean Sea, also 
Sea of Fors, has several islands, the Jazirah-i- 
Lafet; called also Jazirah-i-Daraz, or Long Island, j 
known on maps as Kishm ; fdso Khareg Island, 
on maps Karrack, a small island, but well 
watered not very far from Bushir, which once 
belonged to the Dutch, and was held from 1838 
to 1846 by the British. — Ouseley's Tr, i. p. 304 ; 
A’tanetVs Per, Empire, p. 64 ; Chesnei/s Euphrates, 
p. 210 ; Porter^s Tr, i. p. 548 ; MacGregor's Persia, 
FARSAKH. Pers. By the old Greek historians 
TicpttcuyyfK. It is the Persian league, about 
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FASL. Arad., Hind., Pers. A season, a 
crop, a harvest ; a space of time, hence ‘ fasli,' 
ajipiied to the era established with reference to 
harvests in India. There are two chief crops, viz. 
Fasl-i-Kabi or Rabbi, the spring harvest, from 
seeds sown in September and October, which 
yield, when rcaj>cd in February and March, the 
dry or cold-weather crops of India, ns wheat, 
barley, and different pulses not requiring imga- 
tiou. The other is the Fosl-i-Kharif or simply 
Kharif, the autumnal harvest, consisting chiefly 
of rice, or grains requiring irrigation, sown at the 
commencement of the rainv season, and usually 
reaped at its close, about October or November. 
Fasl-Bhadonwi is the harvest of millets, pulses, 
and other plants of quick growth, sown at the 
commencement of the rainy season, and gathered 
about September. — IK. 

FASLi, or harvest era of Northern India, has 
been traced to the year of Akbar’s accession to 
the throne, or the 2d Rabi-us-Sani, a.h. 963 
(14th February 1566), when a solar year for 
financial and other civil transactions was engrafted 
on the current lunar year of the Hijra, or subse- 
quently adjusted to the first year of Akbar’s 
reign, the object of that sovereign being merely 
to equalize tlie name or number of the^ year all 
over his vast empire, without interfering with 
the modes of subdivision practised in different 
localities, and from this spring the four existing 
harvest years. The Fasli year of the Dekhan owes 
its origin to the emperor Shah Jahau, who, after 



FASTIKL 


FATHOM. 


brinj^g hui wan in Mabaraslitm to a cIobo in 
1686, endeavoured to settle the country^ and 
introduce tbo revenue system of Todar Mull, the 
celebrated minuter of Akbar, and thus naturally 
came the revenue or harvest year. It differs 
from the FasU of Bengal by seven years, from the 
acceleration of the lunar year. The year is or 
ought to be sidereal, but the Madras Government 
have now fixed its commencement to the 12th 
July, and applied it solely to revenue matters. 
The Bengali san, the Vilayati san, and the Tamil 
FasU vea^ may be always considered identical 
with the Saka solar year, while the FasU of the 
Western Provinces may in like manner be classed 
with the luni-solar samvat there current. The 
Hijra year began on the 26th November 1565 N.s. 
The concurrent Fasli year, a.h. 963, began on the 
Ist of the lunar month Asan (Aswina). which fell 
on the 10th September 1555 ; the Valayati vear 
068 on the 1st of the solar month Asan, which 
occurred on the 8th September 1555. But the 
Bengali san 968 began on the let Baisakh, fall- 
ing within the same Hijra year, which was 
necessarily that of the 11th April 1556. The 
number 592 must be added to convert the two 
first eras into Christian era account, if less than 
four of these months have transpired, and 593 
years if more ; also 59S years for the first nine 
months of the Bengali san, and 594 for the rest. 
— Prinsep's Antiquities hy Thomas^ p. 170; 
EllioL 

FASTIKL Hind. A kind of emerald. 

FASTS form part of the religious practices of 
Hindus, Christians, and Mabomedans. The Hindu 
fasts called Barth are observed in sorrow for tiie 
dead, in honour of Vishnu, Lakshmi, Eswara or 
Siva, Vigneswara, and Subramonya, son of Siva ; 
and the use of phulaha, certain grains, as buck- 
wheat, etc., is Admissible on other fast days, some 
of which seem to have an astronomical or sidereal 
bearing. The fasting of Christians consists of 
abstinence on certain days seemingly from one 
kind of animal food ; but the Mahomedan fast in 
India (roza rakhna) during the mouth of Hainzan 
is from before sunrise till after sunset, during 
which they do not even swallow the moisture of 
the mouth, and abstain from all enjoyment. 

FATAH ALI SHAH was king of Persia up 
to the year 1828. His life illustrates one phase of 
Persian customs. He was an eminently handsome 
man. He poe^ssed one of the largest families on 
record, in ancient or modem times. Besides the 
four idud or lawful wives permitted to every 
Mahomedan, he had more than 800 niutea or 
inferior, spouses. He continually changed his 
wives, as he was tired of Uiem and lacked novelty; 
but be never parted with any who had borne him 
male children. He had upwards of 180 sons, and 
160 or 170 daughters. At the time of his demise, 
his children, grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children amounted to about 5000 souls. The 
descendants of these princes (Shahsade) were long 
a heavy burden to the country. Scarcely a village 
of any size in some parts of Persia but had some 
resident at it. Some have become comparatively 
well off, but many fell into great poverty ; and 
some of his descendants have had to earn their 
living as m^banics and tradesmen in the different 
cities. Augustus xi. of Poland is said to have had 
854 children by bis numerous conoubinea. He also 
had one of bis own daughters for bis mistress, a 


piece of depravity of which Fatah AU Shah was 
never ac4‘.use«l. 

FATAH-ul-BAF.DAN, a Itistorical work on 
Mahomedan countries from S|>aiii to Sind, by 
Ahmad, son of Yahya, son of Jabir, styled Al- 
BUaduri. He was tutor to one of the pxinoeM of 
the family of the kbalif A1 Mutawakkal, and died 
A.D. 892-3 (a.h. 279). — Elliot^ Hist^ Indian 

FATE, the Taodir, Nasib, Kaza, Klunat, Hon* 
bar, and Tali of Maliomedans. 

FATEHPUR, a revenue district in the N.W. 
Provinces of India, lying between lat. 25® 26* 17" 
and 26® 12' 50" N., and between long. 80® 16' 89® 
and 81® 28' E. In 1872 there were 598,256 
Hindus, 70,554 Musalmans. The Kurmi and 
Kaohbi together amounted to 89,044. They are 
industrious and diligent agriculturists. They pay 
higher rents than any other tribes, and pay tnem 
eai^v. The Ahirs, Lodhs, Arakhs, and Pasi 
numbered in all 162,907 persons. — Imp, Geu, 

FATEHPUR SIKRI, a municipal town in the 
Agra district of the N.W. Provinces, and formerly 
capital of the Mughul empire; population (1872), 
6878; lat 27° 5' 85" N., long. 77® 42' 18® E. 
It chiefly consists of a vast expanse of ruins, 
enclosed by a high stone wall some five miles 
in circuit; amongst them the tomb of Shaikh 
Salim, Chishti, a Musalman ascetic, through 
whose intercession Akbar obtained an heir, in 
the person of Prince Salim, afterwards known 
as the Emperor Jahangir. The tomb consistB 
of an elaborately carvea shrine in white marble, 
enclosing a saroopluigus within a screen of 
lattice-work, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. On 
this terrace stand, among other noble buildings, 
the houses of Birbal and of the * Christian lady ; * 
the Diwan-i-Khas and the Diwan-i-am, or Council 
Cliamber and Hall of Judgment The Elephant 
Gate contains two massive figures of the animals 
from which it derives its name. Close by towers 
the Hiran minar, a pile some 70 feet in height, 
covered with enamelled imitations of elephants' 
tusks. — Imp, Gaz, 

FATHER and Mother. 


AValidin. .... Arad. 
Pirc, More, . . . Fa. 
Vater, Mutter, . . Ger. 
Ma-Bap, .... HlNU. 
Padre, Madre, . It., Sf. 


BAba,rodor(fathor), TURK. 
Ana, Nino (mother), „ 
Taya, Tya pan, . . Tam. 
Tilli, Tandri, . . Tel. 


Among the people of India, and amongst the 
Chinese, an honorific style of address to people 
of rank, or to a person from whom a kindness is 
received or expected. In China it is a title by 
which the representatives of authority are desig- 
nated . — HuCy Chinese Empire y i. p. 22. 

FATHOM. 


Bu, .... 

. Arab. 

Bracoio, . . . 

. . It, 

Lan 

. Burn. 

Teta, .... 

. Lat. 

Tola©, .... 

Fb, 

Braaa, . . * 

. . Bp. 

KUfter, Tiefe, . 
Bam, .... 

. Ger. 

. Hind. 

Kulij. . . . 

. Tube. 


This is a natural measure, from point to point 
of the outstretched hands. It was common to 
Greek, Roman, and Indian, and is four cubits in 
length. The Greeks and Romans had also the 
foot (pes), the hand (palm), the palm {wts’hmsri), 
and the finger (digitus). The Komans also had 
the military pace ; the Greeks and Romans also 
had the cubit (cubitus.) The ancient inhabitants 
of Asia had, as a unit measure, the cubit or dl, 
from the elbow to the point of the little finger. 
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All of theas— digit (angul), palm, ell (bath), and Commander of the Star of India. Ho catered 

“V 12th Anguat 1847, from 
FATIHAH, Arab., also Al-fatihat, Fatihat, which he retired; and during the sic^ of Palermo, 
and Fatiha. The name of the opening chapter of from December 1847 to March 1848, he served 
the Koran. It is a prayer, and is held in great in its military hospitals. In 1848 he was present 
veneration bjr Mahomedans, who give it several in Rome during its siege by the French. From 
honourable titles, such as the Chapter of Praise, December 1849 till April 1860 he was in the 
of Prayer, of Thanksgiving, or Treasure. They Royal Artillery branch of the British medical 

Mifivtd-AniaiAwk AA V.._JL * -■ . - J j A 1 At . J*. 


esteem it the quintessence of the whole Koran, service, but resigned and entered the East India 
and often repeat it in their devotions both public Company’s seriace, arriving in Calcutta on 9th 
and private, os Christians repeat the Lord’s Octooer 1850. Daring the second Burmese war 
prayer. Most Turkish epitaphs end by the words, he was present at the taking of the stockades and 

1 * amir o rmfSnmn f.Ka Amr.d'V'ie.A 


* Fatihah ruhun iohun,’ say a fatihah for his soul. 
The fatihah is alsoen titled the preface of the Koran, 


October 1850. Daring the second Burmese war 
he was present at the taking of the stockades and 
the ^pture of Rangoon, in charge of the field 
hospital, where he remained for a year as medical 


or introduction. It was revealed at Mecca, and is storekeeper and civil surgeon. In 1853 he was 
as follows, commencing with the words Biamillah- appointed Residency Surgeon of Lucknow, in 
ir- Rahman- ur-Rahim : — ' In the name of the most which be served in 1857 during its siege by the 
merciful God, praise be to God, the Lord of all mutineers. His house was one of the chief 
creatures, the most merciful, the king of the day ^rrisons, and 14 were killed and 40 were wounded 
of judgment, thee do we worship, and of thee do in it. He was with Lord Clyde at tiie relief of 
we beg assistance. Direct us in ^e right way, in Cawnpur. He was appointed in 1859 Professor 
the way of those to whom thou hast been gracious ; of Surgery and First Surgeon to the Medical 
not of those against whom thou art incensed, nor College Hospital, Calcutta. In 1858 ho was 


of those who ^ astray.’ This prayer is offered created a Companion of the Star of India, 
with upraised hands, which are afterwards drawn accompanied the Duke of Edinbuigh and tho 
down over tho face. The hands are raised in Prince of Wales during their travels in India, and 
order to catch the blessing that is supposed to in 1876 wras created a Knight Commander of the 


descend from heaven upon the devotee, and the 
meaning of drawing the palms down the face is 
symbolically to transfer the benediction to every 


Star of India. He was author of a book on the 
Indian Tiger ; of one on the Thanatophidia of 
India; of a work on Clinical and Pathological 


part of the body. The Dairah ki fatahah is the Observations in India ; of another on Tropical 
cemetery oblation ; the Hazrat shah ki fatahah is Diseases ; of one on Indian Fevers ; and of many 
on Maula Ali ; the Niat khair ki fatahah is the papers and monographs in the journals of Europe 

j At. _ mt.- .1 t* n' .. « 


prayer offered for the welfare of any one. — 
Salehs Koran ; Burton's Mecca^ I p. 286 ; Perrier's 
Journey^ p. 502. 

FATJMAH, daughter of Mahomed, and wife of 
her cousin Ali. Her tomb at Loms, Armenia, is 
held by Shiah Mahomedans in the highest rever- 
ence. The Koran is read there night and day ; 


and India. The Royal Family of Great Britain 
and his contemporaries bestowed on him many 
professional honours. He was Honorary Physician 
to the Queen, and to H.R.H. the Princo of Wales, 
and to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. Ho was 
President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal: 
Member of the Senate of the Army Medical 


and nearly the same privileges are offered to the | Schools, Netley ; President of the Medical Board . 


pilgrims as at Mecca. It is a place of pilgrimage. 
— Chatfield's Hindustan^ p, 209 ; Tavernier^ ch. 
iii. and vi. 

FATSIA PAPYRIFERA. Bentham, 

Aralia papyrifera, Hooker. | Panax pap., F. v. Mueller. 

The rice-paper plant of Formosa, used to make 
into the commercial rice-paper, also for sola hats. 

FATSIZO, or Inaccessible Island, in lat 38^ 
6' N., and long. 140° E., a penal settloment of 
Japan. 

FATTEH MAHOMED, a Mabomedan of Sind, 
who in 1788 dethroned Rahiden, Rao of Cutch, 
who bad embraced Mahomedanism ; ob. 1813. — 
BumeF Sirul, 

FATWA. Arab. A judicial sentence.— IF. 
FAUCHE, HIPPOLYTE, translator of the 
Hahabharata, in 7 vols., Paris 1863-67. 
FAULKNER, ALEXANDER, an officer in the 


at the India Office; President of the Medical 
Society of London ; President of the Epidemio- 
logical Society, London; a Governor of Guy's 
Hospital ; Consulting Physician of Charing Cross 
Hospital ; Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London. 

FAZL ULLAH RASHID, styled Rsshid-ud- 
Din, author of Jami ut Tuarikh. See Rashid-ud- 
Din. 

FEASTS. 

2iafat, . Abab., Pbrs. Bonchetto IT. 

Festin, Fa. Banquets 8 p. 

Feet, .... Gsr. 

Feasts are often mentioned in the Old and 
New Testamemts, and the texts find many illus- 
trations in India. Genesis xlv. 22 says, 'To all 
of them he gave changes of raiment ; ’ and at the 
close of a feast, Hindus, among other presents to 


eivil service of H. M. Government at Bombay the guests, commonly give new garmenta A 
in the middle of the 19th century, author of Hindu garment is merely a piece of cloth, requir- 
Commeioial Dictionary, a work containing in a ing no work of the tador. Deuteronomy xxiii 
small bulk a vast amount of useful information 10 says, ‘He shall not come within the camp;’ 
relating to the commercial and economic products and Hindus in a state of undeanness are inter- 
Slndil dieted from feasts, etc. Mark xiv. 20 says. ‘ It Is 

FAYRER. Sir JOSEPH. M.D., LL.D. and one of the twelve that dippeth with me in the 


F.R.S. London and Edinburgh, F.R.C.P. London, 
and F.R.C.S. of England and Edinburgh, Fellow 


dish.’ In the East, Hindus never eat toj 
from one dish, except where a strong attac 


of the University of Calcutta, Fellow of the subsists between two or more persons of tlio same 
Botanical 8(^ty of Edinburgh, Vice-President caste. In such a esse, one person sometimes 
of the Zoological Society London, Knight invites another to come and sit by him, and eat 
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from tho Bamo dish. It is highly probable that 
the same custom existed among tho Jews, and 
that the sacred historian mentions tins notice of 
our Ijord’s, ‘ It is one of the twelve that dippeth 
with mo in the dish/ to mark more strongly 
tho i^rfldy of the character of Judas. John ii. 8 
siys, ‘Bear unto tho governor of tho feast.’ 
It is customary, both with the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans, to appoint a person who is expert 
in conducting tho ceremonies of a feast, to manage 
ns governor of tho feast. This person is rarely 
the mailer of the house. The numbers invited 
ainount occasionally to hundreds, sometimes 
thousands, and a person to secure regularity is 
indispensable. In Asia the term is applied by 
Europeans to all the religious festival rites of the 
natives, ns to the Uamzan and Maharram, etc., 
of the Mahomedans, to the Diwali and Dassarah, 
etc., of the Hindus, to the festivals of tho Chinese, 
Burmese, Japanese, etc. — Ward's Hindoos, 
FEATHERS. 


Rishat, .... Arad. 
Pluimon, .... Dut. 

Plumes, Fii. 

Federn, .... Oer. 
Par, Hind. 


Plume, It. 

Bulu, .... Malay. 

Plumas, Si». 

Kuknigal, . . . Tau. 

Kckkalu, .... Tel. 


In Asia, feathers are never used for stuffing 
beds or pillows, but, as in Europe, they are largely 
used for personal ornament, those of the ostrich, the 
Indian roller, the green kingfisher, and the egret 
being most frequently employed. Those of the 
ostrich arc imported from Africa, and the west of 
Europe is chiefly supplied from the northern 
margin of the Great Desert of Arabia. Tlioso 
plucked from the living animal, or recently killed 
birds, arc more beautiful and more durable than 
if taken from tho animal some time after death, 
or than cast or dropped fcatiiers. The plumage 
of the male bird is very superior to that of the 
female, the fine drooping plumes on the back and 
near Uie tail being of the purest white, while 
those of the female are never free from a tinge of 
grey near the tip. Coramercolly, in Bengal, is 
celebrated for its egrets’ feathers for head-dresses, 
tippets, boas, and rouils, and some of them arc 
exceedingly beautiful, and not inferior in quality 
to those imported into Great Britain from Africa. 
The down of tho young adjutant bird also is 
ma<lc into ladies’ boas and victorincs. The under 
tail coverts are collected and sold in considerable 
quantity. Many are procured at Trichoor in 
Malabar. In the Pan jab the narrow black wing 
feathers of the onkar are used to make the kalgi, 
or plumes for the khod or helmet. These plumes 
have a very elegant appearance ; they stand about 
6 or 8 inches above the helmet. The feathers of 
the bustard are similarly used. In ^Madras, dealers 
in birds’ feathers carry on their trade on an ex- 
tensive scale. One dealer had nearly 100 sets of 
huiiterB, each composed of 4 or 5 shikaris and 
1 cook ; most of these people are Korawa (basket- 
makers) who live in and about Madras. Each 
set has its headman, who is responsible for the 
others. These sets are sent out once a year, each 
receiving from 20 to 100 rupees, together with a 
certain number of nets, a knife, etc. They traverse 
ail India, collecting the feathers of kingfishers, and 
return after six or eight months to Madras, each 
set bringing from 1000 to 6000 feathers, which 
are taken by the dealer at Hs. 14 per 100, and 
shipped to Burma, Penang, Singapore, and Malacca, 


bringing 10 to 13 dollars the 100. ^ Feathers form 
a considerable export from India. In the foui* 
years 1857-8 to 1860-1, to the value of £27,570 
were exported, about one-third of which went to 
Britain, France, and China. Wings of a king- 
fisher are imported into Burma from India through 
Arakan. In 1875-1880 tho feathers export^ 
from India were : — 


Ycnr. 
1875-70, 
1876 77, 
1877-78, 


Lbs. 

119,793 

07,4(;0 

07,223 


VftbioJlH. 

3.51,177 
2,55, •mii 
2,09,359 


Year. 

1878- 79, 

1879- 80, 


Lbs 

55,000 

41,279 


2,19,330 

1,80,187 


The blue feathers of the jay, the kingfisher, 
and other blue-feathered birds, are largely used 
in China for ornamentation, pasted on silver gilt. 
The long scapular feathers of tho Indian snake- 
bird, Plotus mclanogastcr, Omelin^ is looked on 
by the Kbossya race as a badge of royalty. — M. 
K J, It; Dr, Taylor in Ax., 1851. 

FEE-SHOO. Chin. A yew tree of the genus 
Cephalotaxus. Its seeds are to be found in a dry 
state in all tho doctors’ shops in Chinese towns. 
They are considered valuable in cases of cough, 
asthma, and diseases of tho lungs or chest 

FEET-AVASHING, alike amongst Hindus and 
Mahomedans, is a purification strictly attended to 
before meals. It has always been an oriental 
custonb AVith Hindus, so soon as a guest enters, to 
present him with water to wash his feet is one of 
the first civilities. 

FEL. Pkiis. Elephant. Hence Fel-khana, 
elephant shed; Fel-pai, elephantiasis. It is from 
this word ‘Fcl,’ with tho Arabic *al,’ that tho 
words Elephas and Elephant seem to come. 

FELAMOJ^Z, the son of Rustum, the hero of 
Persian romance, was defeated by Behram near 
tho fort of Fessa, between Shiraz and Darab. 
Behram caused Felainorz to be hanged, and his 
tomb existed in the villnge, until, it is said, a 
European traveller took it away as a relic. 

FELIS, a genus of the mammalia, of tho cat 
kind, of the natural order Carnivora, the family 
Felidie, and tribe Fclinoc. Amongst naturalists, 
tlic notices of them arc usually limited to the 
larger wild animals of this genus. The lion, the 
pnr<l, the clieeta, the chaus, the wild cat, and 
tlie caracal or lynx, are common to India and 
Africa. The tiger, the pard, the clouded leopard, 
tho marbled tiger cat, the large tiger cat, the 
leopard cat, and the bay cat arc common to 
India, Assam, Burma, and Malayana. The ounce 
is of Central Asia; and the small tiger cat (F. 
Jerdoni), the rusty spotted cat, and the spotted 
wild cat, arc confined to the Peninsula of India. 

Several of tbc smaller species of Felis have a very 
close family resemblance, and zoological writers 
have not agreed os to their specific distinctions. 
Similarly, amongst sportsmen in India, there is a 
continuous attempt to distinguish the various kinds 
of the cheeta. This word is of Hindi or Mahrati 
origin, and means spotted ; and amongst the spotted 
feline animals, sportsmen speak of the leopard, the 
panther, the black leopard, the cheeta, tne hunt- 
ing or maned cheeta; and cheeta is geuerally 
apx)lied as a suffix to all of these. There would 
seem to be at least four varieties of spotted cats, 
besides such rare animals as the snow leopard of 
the Himalaya, and the black uanther. 

The two larger animals, which are confusinglv 
called cheeta, panther, leopard, differ so much 
in marking ana appearance, as to make them, 
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alike to the scientific and to the unscientific eye, 
appear distinct species. The lighter coloured of 
the two has the ground of a light tawny yellow, 
shaded into white at the belly, and inside of tlic 
legs, neck, and chest. 

Besides these, there is a small spotted cat also 
called cheeta, which preys on dogs and small 
animals, but is quite unequal to cope with a 
bullock. The rings are closer and smaller than 
thoso on the larger panther. 

The hunting or maned leopard (Folia jubata, 
liCOiiarda jubata), the fourth on the list, is quite 
distinct, and it has a mane. Its claws arc only 
partially retractile. Many of tlie native princes 
train them to hunt antelopes. 

Fclis leo, the Lion. 


Var. 6. the I^copard. 


F. longicaudata, VaU 


. Mahr. 
. Simla. 


Shingal, 
Untia<bng*h of . 


Benc. 

GuJ. 


Sher ; Babbar Sher, Hind. 
Singha, 


Naturalists are now of opinion that the lion of 
Africa and Asia arc identical, pale-coloured varie- 
ties being common in Africa; but the African 
lion has a somewhat different physiognomy, and 
generally a finer mane, as well as a median line 
of lengthened hairs along the abdomen, which is j 
seldom present in the Asiatic lion. It is found 
chiefiy in the north-west, from Cutch to Hurriana, 
Gwalior, and Saiigor. 

Fclis tigris, Linn,^ the Iloyal Tiger. 

Puttc WRgll, . . Mahh, 


Striped tiger, . . Eng. 

Bagh. Hind. 

Blaclian, . . . Javan. 


Himasa, Ha-riman, Sumat. 
Pilli, . . . Tam., Tel. 


The royal tiger is found throughout India to j 
the S.E. boundary of China, through the Malay ; 
Peninsula, in Java and Sumatra. Tlicy arc numc- j 
rous in the centre of the Peninsula of India, and 
very numerous in Siugaporc. Full-grown speci- 
mens vary considerably in size, colour, and mark- 
ings, but jirc considered to be of one species. 
They feed on cattle, on the sambur or Husa 
hippelaphus, and more rarely on the Axis nmeu- 
lata or sj^otted deer, but only when suffering 
from extreme hunger. Frogs, hog, porcupine, 
and other creatures are eaten by them. The tiger 
is not brave, retires before opposition, unles.=> 
"wounded. The buffaloes in herds charge at a 
tiger and beat it off. The wil 1 dogs hunt down 
and wdll drive a tiger away, but have not the power 
to destroy one ; and one was found evidently 
Jtillcd by a boar’s tusk. On one occasion, a herd 
boy being carried off, the buffaloes charged the 
tiger, and made it drop the lad. 

Felis pardus, Lnni., the Fard. 

F. IcoiMirduB, Schreb. | I.eopardus vnriuH, OVa//. 

Var, «. the Panther. 

F. loopardus, Tcmm. | F. pn-duM, IMjs, 
Honiga, .... Can. | Tahir-hay,Bay-hccra, Him 


Adnara, . . Cent. Ind. 

Burkal Gond. 

Teiidwa, Chita, . Hind. 
Chita bag, 


Asnea, .... Maiui. 
Chiniia puli, . . Tkl. 

Sik, Tiuet. 

Leopard of Sykes, 


This variety of the larger clieeta is generally 
found in Western Asia, Bengal, Africa, and 
Afghanistan. It is of n pale fulvous yellow, with 
white belly, and a shorter and closer fur than the 
smaller variety; dwells in more open country 
than the smaller variety, and is a slighter and 
more active animal, extremely strong and fierce, 
and instances occur of several men being killed 
before tliis cheeta can bo destroyed. They 
destroy wild piM, monkeys, occasionally domestic 
catUe, ponies, diildren, old women. 


F. leopardus, Bodfjt. 

F. pardus, Tcmm. 

Bibla of the , . . Bauri. i Beeboea bagh, 

Kerkal, . , , . Can. Ghur-hay, . 

Ger-bacha, . . . Dkkh. \ Dhccr-hay, 

Bor-bacha, , . . „ Lakkar bagha,. , „ 

This is smaller and stouter, fur longer and 
looser, and spots more crowded. It varies much 
in size, some not bigger tlian a largo tiger cat 
It is very fearloss, taking sheep, goats, monkeys, 
peafowl, etc., prowling around villages, and seizing 
dogs even in tents and houses. It is more abun- 
dant in the forest tracts of ^falabar, the Wynad, 
Gumsur, and the Himalaya. 

Var. c. Fclis melas, Peryon, F. perniger, Hodge. 

This is a well-marked race of a uniform dull 
black colour, the spots showing in particular 
lights, always found in forests or forest country, 
sparingly throughout all India, Assam, Malay 
reninsula. This is supposed by some to be a 
black variety of the Felis pardus, and both 
varieties are said to have been found in the same 
den. 

Felis jubata, the hunting cheeta or himting 
leopard, is common, though not plentiful, through- 
out Southern Iridia. They can be quite tamed, 
and handled with freedom. It is the pard of the 
ancients. 

Felir^ cristata, a fossil tiger thus named was 
discovered by Sir P. T. Cautley in the Siwalik 
Dills. 

Felis catus, the Cat, Domestic Cat. 

Si mi, . . Biiot., Sokpa. 

Billi, Hind. 

Min-kliyeng, . . Kami. 


MaMn, 

Toni, 

Pilli, 


PXRB, 

Tam. 

Tel. 


The general term cat is applied by naturalists 
to all the feline tribe, but a considerable variety 
of animals are call(‘d cats in all countries. Civet 
cats, (icnct cats, Marten cats, Polo cats, etc. ; the 
Lemur also is the Madagascar cat. The marsupial 
animals of Australia are known as wild cats. Tho 
Sliirmindi billi of tiio people of India means the 
bashful cat; and tlic wild cats of India arc a small 
but savage kind of lynx (Felis rufa). Domesticated 
cats arc not alluded to in Scripture, but they are 
mentioned in a Sanskrit writing 2000 years old, 
and there are figures of them on tho monuments 
of Egypt of a much prior age. Mummy cats have 
been identified with Fclis cliaus or marsh cats, 
and with F. c.aligulata and F. bubastes, both still 
found in Egypt >vild and domesticated. Pallas, 
Temminck, and Blyth believe that tho domestic 
cats are descendants of several wild species, which 
readily intermingle. F. sylvestris is wild in Scot- 
land, F. lybica is the wild cat of Algiers; and 
in S. Afiica F. Caffra is wild. In India arc four 
wild species, of which F. chaus has a lynx-liko 
Uil ; F. ornata or torquata occura at Hansi, and F. 
manal occurs in Central Asia. 

In the Isle of Man cats are tailless, and have 
long liind legs. The domestic creole cat of Antigua 
is small, with an elongated head ; and that of 
Paraguay, also small, has a lanky body. In the 
Malay Archipelago, Siam, Pegu, Burma, all the 
domesticated cats have truncated tails, with a 
joint at the end. In China a breed has drooping 
cars. The large Angora or Persian cat is supposed 
to be the descendant of the Felis manal of Middle 
Asia ; it breeds freely with Indian cats. 
Whittington’s nursery tale of England is 
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rivalled by the story of the Florentine Mewier 
Ansaldo degli Ormnimi, in a letter of ‘Conte 
LK>rliilso Magalotti* in the ‘Scelta di Letterc 
Faihiliari/ published by Nnrdini, Lond. 18Q2, p. 
139 ; his two cats, due bellisainii gatti^ im niaschio 
mill feminina, soon relieved the king of an island 
(Canaria) on which he had been cast by a violent 
tempest, from the plague of mice, and ho was 
recompensed ‘ con richisaimi doni.’ — Early p. 333 ; 
Dtirtmn's AnimaU and Plants; Onscley'a Travels, 
i. p. 171 ; Jour. As. Soc. of Beng. 1850, p. 441. 
Fells uncia, Schr., the Ounce. 

F. unoioidot, Bodgs. F. irbis, Ehrcnh. 

F. xmrdua, Pallas. 

Siih, Bhot. Pah-lc, . . . .Lepch. 

Snow leoiNvrd, * . Sno. Burrol hay, . . . Simla. 
Tliur-wag, . Kanawar. Ikor, ..... Tibet. 

I'he snow leopard is found in the higher parts 
of the Himalaya, from 9000 to 18,000 feet, accord- 
ing to the season. Its ground colour is of a pale 
ycllowudi grey ; head, checks, and back of neck 
with small irregular black spots. It kills the wild 
and domestic sheep. Length, head and body 4J 
feet, tail 3 feet 

Fclis diardi, Desm.y Clouded Leopard. 

F. moorooelea, Tenim. I F. maoroceloidoa, Bodgs. 

F. nobuloBS, Qriff. | 

Zik, Bhot. Tung-mu*, . . . Lep. 

Lam-ohittia of the Khas. | 

A handsome, powerful leopard of the S.E. Hima- 
laya, from 5000 to 10,000 feet elevation ; also in 
Nepid, Sikkim, Burma, Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo. Very destructive to sheep, goats, 
igs, and dogs. Usual ground colour, pale greenish 
i^wn. 

Felis viverrina, Benmtty I.4irge Tiger Cat. 

F. vivorricopH, Bodtjs. I F. Ilimalaynna, Jardine. 
F. oajlidogOMtcr, Tnnm. | F. Bcngahnaiii, BucA Bant. 
Bagh’dMhn, . . liSKO. | Mac/li baghral, . Bknu. 

Triivancore, MulaW, Ceylon, throughout Bengal 
up to the S.E. lliiiialayaTomi, Burma, Neml, China, 
and Mtilayana. It is nmiarkably beautiful. 

Leu])ariluB Ju|>onenHiB, Gray, of Japan, and L. 
biAchyuruH, EwinhoCy of Formosa. 

Felis luaruiorata, Marihiy Marbled Tiger Cat. 

F. Oharltoni, Gray. I F. Ogilbii, Bodgs. 

F. PuYAiioolli, Bodgs. I F. loopanluB doBul, Bodgs. 
F. diardi, Jerdon. | 

This prcttily-inarkcd wild cat has been found in 
the Sikkim Himalaya. 

Felis Bengalensis, Desm., the Leopard Cat. 

F. Bumatrana, Borsf. F. undulata, Schinz. 

F. Javimenaig, ,, Chaus servalinus, Omy. 

F. NipalonsU, Bodgs. Lcopardua Ohinensis, EU. 
F. pardichroiis, „ L. Keevesii, EU. 

F. minutai Temm. 

A very variable species, found throughout 
Ceylon, all India south-eastwards to Java. It is 
untameable. It is the Wagati of the Mahratia ; 
lives in hollow trees, and destroys hares, mouse 
deer, etc. 

Felis Jerdoni, Blylhy the Lesser Leopard Cat of 
the Peninsula of India, very similar to F. Bengal- 
ensis. 

Felis aurata, Temm., the Bay Cat. 

F. Moormensis, Bodgs. I F. Temminckii, Vigors. 

F. nlgrcscous, „ | Moormi cat, Bodgs, 

Inhabits the central region of Nepal and Sikkim. 
Felis rubiginosa, Is. Geoff.y Rusty Spotted Cat. 
Namali pilli, Tam. Of the Karnatic, near Madras 
and NcUore. Colour greenish grey, with a faint 
rufous tinge ^ breeds with domestic Cftt. 


Felis plnniceps, Vigors, of the Malay Peninsula. 

2d. The Lynxinc Group. 

Felis torquata, F. Cnv.y Spotted Wild Cat, 

P. ornata, Gray. LeoparUua inoonapiouus, 

F. scrvulina, Jardine, Gray. 

F. Huttoni, Blyik. 

The ground colour is cat-grey, with numerous 
small black roundish spots. Length 2 feet, tail 1 
foot. Central India, common at Ilissar feeds on 
the jerboa rat 

Fclis chaus, Gulden, Common Jungle Cat 
F. affinii, Gray. F. Jacquomonti, Is. O, 

F. kutas, Pearson. Ohaui lybicua, Gray. 

F. erythroteo, Bodgs, ' 

Ban-boral, . . . Beko. Mota labii manjur, Mahr. 

Mant bek, . . . Car. Bhaoga, 

Katas, .Tangli bllli, Hisn. Jioka pilli, . . . Tel. 
Oherra puli, . Malkal. Kada bok, Bills bek, Wad. 

Common all over India, and up to 8000 feet, 
and throughout Africa ; breeds with domestic cat 

Felis caracal, Schr., the Red Lynx. Caracal 
molanotia, Gray, is found throughout Africa, in 
Arabia, Persia, Tibet, in many parts of Central 
and Western India, not in the Himalaya or Ben^l. 
Feeds on peafowl, hares, etc., and is trained to kill 
hares, peafowl, kites, crows, cranes. 

Felis Isabcllina, Bhjth, is the Lynx of Tibet, and 
F. manul, Pallas (F. nigripectus, JJodgs.), is also 
of I'ibet. F. megalotis, Temm., is of Timor. 

Felis jubata, Schreh., the Hunting Leopard. 

F. guttata, Bermann. | F. vonatioa, F. Smith. 
Kendua bagb, . . Bino. Chita, Yus, Loggar, Hind. 
Ciiiroha, Sivungi, . Can. | Chita puli, . . . Xel. 

This was the pard, panther, and leopirdus of Uie 
ancients. Length, head and boily aiKiut feet, 
tail 2^ feet, height 2^ to 2} feet It is found 
throughout Africa, in S.W. Asia, Syria, Meso- 
])otamiu, in Sind, Kajputana, Kandesb, Central and 
Southern India. It atiaoks antelope, gazelle, and 
itilgai. It is trained to hunt doer, ancl is carried 
hooded on a cart till near the herd, where it is 
uiihooded and slipped. It then slips down, and, 
if near the antdope, springs forward with a 
velocity perhaps exceeding that any other quad- 
ruped p^oBRes. It si ogles out the biggest buck 
of the nerd, holds it by the throat till disabled. 
If it fail, it walks about angrily. — Jardine, ilfam- 
mals; Elliot; Blyth. 

FELL, Caitain, I.N., surveyed the Coromandel 
coast and the northern parts of the coast of the 
Tenasscrim Provinces. 

FELLAH, Fallah, in £g;^t, a cultivator, a 
farmer; but applied to an Egyptian is deemed 
derogative. 

FELLEK. Peps. A stout pole 6 or 8 feet long, 
with two rope nooses in the centre, used for the 
bastinado (zarab). The sufferer is laid on the back, 
his feet are inserted in the nooses, and retained 
immoveable in the air by a man at each end of the 
pole ; and two men, armed with pliable sticks, 
called chob, beat the soles of the culprit’s feet. 
The Persians call it Chob khurdan, to eat stick. 

FELSPAR, a mineral entering largely into the 
composition of hypogene rocks ; granite is com- 
posed of felspar, quartz, and mica. It forms 
nearly two-tliirds of granite rocks; it contains 
potass, an alkaline substance with a strong attrac- 
tion for moisture or water. After a shower or a 
heavy night’s dew, the moisture is taken up by 
the felspar, and conveyed into tbe substance of 
the rock, a portion of the potsss being dissolved 
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out. After a time the remaining constitnents of 
the felspar, viz. the silica and alumina, become 
crumbly, and gradually fall into powder, called 
kaolin or porcelain earth, or are washed into clay 
and soil. 

FELT. Lab^, Arab. Namdah. Pers. Felts 
are extensively manufactured throughout Southern 
Asia; those of Kandahar have many beautiful 
patterns. The best felt is from sheep^s wool ; the 
commoner kinds from a mixture of wool and 
goat's hair picked and cleaned. The ‘ un ’ or * oon * 
is spread out evenly on a large mat made of 
guinea grass stalks, which is then rolled back- 
wards and forwards, and pressed until all unite. 
They are used as carpets, ctisliions, bedding, 
horse clothing, and by noroades for warm lining 
for their liair tents, and vary in price per piece 
from 1 or 2 to 50 or 60 rupees. Patterns arc 
formed by beating in or felting wools of different 
colours, and a not unpleasing effect is produced. — 
Bellew; MacGregor^ p. 47. 

FELUJAH. On the Euphrates, about 70 miles 
below Hit, is the modern castle of Felujah, 
situated 29 J miles W. 2° N. of Baghdad. The 
average width in this part of the river decreases 
a little, being only about 250 yards, with an 
ordinary depth of 20 feet; and there is a current 
of less than 2^ miles per hour in the flood seas^'n, 
when the river forms many islands, without wood. 
Above Felujah, at 5J miles S. 60° W. from it, 
the derivation called the Saklawiyah takes place. 
I'his stream crosses Mesopotamia by a tortuous 
eastern course on the north side of Akar^lCuf, 
and enters the Tigris at a point 6 miles below 
Baghdad ; but until altered by Daoud Pasha to 
avoid the danger of inundations, it joined the 
Tigris a little above the city. The distance from 
river to river (by the course of the Euphrates 
steamer in passing, under Lieut Lynch, in 18'i8) 
is about 45 miles. See Karej. 

FENG-SHUr. Chin. The goomantic Influences 
of the locality. 

FENNEL SEED, Nigella sativa. 


Zadianuj, Razianuj, Arad. 
Nan-fian-ya-wet, Buum. 
Sian-hwui-hiang, Chin. 
Sonf, .... Dukh. 
Fenouil, .... Fit. 
Wurriali, . OuJ., Hind. 
Kala jira, 


Mayuri, . Guj.. Hind. 
Adas, . . Jav., Malay. 
Badian? Siah-dana, Peuh. 
Modhurika, . . Sanhk. 
Dewadurso, . . Singh. 
Penin-tirngam, . . Tam. 
Pedda jillakara, . . Tkl. 


A variety is cultivated in the S.E. of A>ia, 
and the natives regard its black aromaiao seeds 
AS stomachic, carminative, and as a condiment 
Indeed, they were formerly used as a pepper. The 
seeds put amongst linen are supposed to keep 
away insects. They yield br expression a dark- 
ooloured fragrant oil. The Hebrew word, which 
in Isaiah is rendered fitches, designates this plant ; 
but not that in Ezekiel, where the original word 
for fitches signifies spelt, a species of wheat — 
Alaion ; AinMie ; Madras Exh, J. Rep* 

FENUGREEK SEED, Trigonclla foenum- 


graecum. 
Helbeth, . 
Menta-toppu, 
Mentia, . . 
Fenugrek, 
Metki, . 


Arab. 

Can. 

; ¥ii. 

Hind. 


Shemlit, 
Alforvaa, 
Oolowa, . 
Vendium, 
Mentuloo, 


PZBS. 
. Port. 

SiNOlI. 

Tam. 
. Tkl. 


Cultivated in India. Flowers small and white. 
Seeds deemed tonic and carminative ; used as a 
oondiment and in cunies. An oil is extracted 
from them.— p. 209. 


FERALIA of the Romans is the Sraddha of 
the Hindus. — W. 

FERGUSSON, JAMES, Architect, C.I.E., 
D.C.L., LLD., F.R.S , F.RG.S. and M.R.A.a, 
was born at Ayr, in Scotland, in 1808, and was 
for a short time a partner in a mercantile firm 
in Calcutita. During the years 1886-1842 he 
travelled through India, investigating the history, 
forms, and architectural antiquities, examined the 
eastern caves at Cuttack and Mahaballipur, al^ 
those of Ajunta„EUora, Karli, Kenheri, Elephanta, 
and others; and he has published the result of 
his researches into the origin of the architectural 
and sculptured remains of India, in volumes of 
the highest value to the ancient history of that 
country : — Illustrations of the Rock-cut Temples 
of India, 1845; Picturesque Illustrations of 
Ancient Architecture in Hindustan, 1847 ; Essay 
on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem, 1847 ; 
Historical Inquiry into the True Principles of Art : 
Handbook of Architecture, 1865 ; On a Proposed 
New System of Fortification, 1849 ; Palaces of 
Nineveh and Persepolis Restored, 1861 ; History 
of the Modern Styles of Architecture, 1862, 1874; 
History of Ancient and Indian Architecture, 3 
vols., 1865, 1874, 1876; Tree and Serpent Worship, 
1868 and 1878 ; Illustrated Handbook for Indio, 
1855, 1859; Rude Stone Monuments, 1872; 
Holy ScJ^ulchre, 1865, 1871 ; Study of Indian 
Architecture, 1867; Temples of the Jews, 1878 ; 
Cave Temples of India, jointly with Mr. Burgess, 
1880. In 1859 he was appointed oue of the 
Royal Commissioners to inquire into the defences 
of Great Britain. 7th April 1871, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects presented him 
with tho Royal Gold Medal, as tho author who 
lia^l distinguishod himself by his architectural re- 
searchoB. 

FERHAD, so con^icuous in Persian romance, 
contemporary with Khusru Parvez, or Cbosroes 
(at the close of the 6th century), and that 
monarch's rival in the affections of fair Shirin, was 
a native of Kurdistan. Ho may be almost alwavs 
recognised by the tishah or pickaxe, with which, 
for the sake of his mistress, he fractured or exca- 
vated enormous rocks, and, according to tradition, 
reduced the rugged face of Mount Besitun into 
those extraordinary sculptures for which it is still 
remarkable. With his tishah, says the poet 
Nizami, he rendered the hardest stone, as it were, 
soft like wax. — OituUy'i Travels^ i. p. 284. 

FERIDUN, B.C. 700? a hero of Persia, whose 
legend is related by Firdosi in the Shahnama. 
Feridun is fabled to have been the son of Abtin 
and Fiiiinek, and to have been bom In the reign of 
Zobak. Zohak, being warned by wise men that 
Feridun would overthrow bis kingdom, sought to 
destroy the child. Feridun's father was killM, but 
the mother fled to India with the child, who was 
there brought up by a hermit. When sixteen 
years of age, Foridun learned from his mother tho 
secret eff bis birth, and determined on revenge. 
He overthrew the king, and nailed him to a rode. 
Feridun, in this Iranian legend, is identicsl with 
Thraetaona, the Trita of the Veda. He is tabled 
to have killed the tyrant Zohak on tho Demavend 
mountain of tho Alborz, south of the Caspian, at 
Trita slew the demon Vritra. — Bunsen^ p. 848. 

FERINOL Hind., Pers. A term enwloyedby 
Mahomedani of India to desi|niaie Eruroneaas, 
It is used derogatoriiy, but on^t not to be so, 
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being derived from Feting, Europe, as Danai-i- 
Fering wa Dowlat-i-IIind, the wisdom of Europe 
and pomp of India. Poling is the Tibetan cor- 
ruption of tlioivord Firingi, itself a corruption 
of Frank, the oriental word for European. 

FERISHTA, the literary title of Muhammad 
Kasim, styled Hindu Shah, also Ferishta, author of 
the Tarikh-i'Ferishta, a work considered HU[^rior 
to all the other general histories of India. He 
was bom at Astarabad, on the shores of the 
Caspian, a.d. 1570, according to General Briggs, 
but according to M. Jules Mold, a,d. 1550. His 
father, Ghulam Ali Hindu Shah, left his native 
coiiniryand came to Ahmadnaggur while Ferishta 
was a lad, then ruled over by the Nizam Shaid. 
Briggs supposes his death to have occurred a.d. 
1612, when only 41 years of age. He seems to 
have accompanied Chand SultaTi to Bijapur, 
where he lived under the Adal Shahi kings, and 
wrote the book on which several have beem 
founded, viz. The History of Hindustan from the 
Earliest Times to the Death of Aklwr, which was 
translated by A. Dow, 3 vols. 4 to, London 1768; 
also 1’he History of Dokhan from the First 
Mahomednn Conquests, and the History of Bengal 
to 1780, >Yhicli was trauslate<l from the Persian 
hy J)r. #1. Scott in 1701 ; The History of the Ibse 
of the Mahomedan Powers in India till A.n. 1612, 
translated from the Persian by Jo. Briggs, 4 vols. 
8vo, London 1829. He also wrote many novels. 
His death is also Bn])poscxl to have occurred in 
a period of famine while still only forty years 
of age. Ilia work was translatcil by General 
Briggs of the Madras army, but the manuscript was 
burned when the Poona Itesidency wfis de8troye<l 
1)/ Baji Kao, and had again to be re- translated 
by General Briggs. 

FKKNS, the hougerc of the French and Fcdcc 
of the Italians. Flowerless j)lants, the Filicalcs of 
Lindley and Filiccs of other authors, belonging to 
the Acrogenm. The species present iidinitc variety, 
in the form and division of their elegant leaves or 
fronds, the arrangement of the veins, and the 
form and general character of the clusters (sori) 
of miTuitc fruit capsules, which arc dis|) 08 ed upon 
the under surface or margin of the fronds. The 
rliizomes of the common brake (Ptcris aquilina, 
L.) furnish a farinaceous foocl in times of 
scarcity. The male shichl-fern, etc. , arc employed 
in medicine ns anthelmintics, but Europeans in 
India largely cultivate exotic species ns plants. 
In the table-lands they are met with, and in the 
hills and raountaina of India they are abundant. 
The Dipteris llorsfieldii of Johiie is the noblest 
of all ferns. Captain Beddome in 1863 issued a 
volume on the Ferns of Southern India, containing 
84 genera. Species of the following occur in India : 


Pobjpodiaeca'. 
14 jKJypo<Uuni. 
2 hemionitiB. 

1 notholfuno. 

4 aspidium. 

4 ntiidciiium. 

8 ptcrifi. 

1 Limlsrea. 

2 adiantum. 
lomiiria. 
Miducroptcris. 

r» (lavnllia. 

2 aoroMtiohum. 


1 autniphyum. 
1 ineniHciuiii. 

1 tocnitii). 

1 allantodia. 

I chcilanihuB. 
1 vittaria. 

1 blochnum. 

Gleichcniacae. 
1 ceratoptcri*. 
1 glcichoitia. 

1 hymcnojthyl' 
luiii. 


1 trichomaiies. 

Onmundacccc, 

7 lygodium. 

1 Bchizani. 

l)nncacc(r. 

3 Dancaj. 

2 inarattin. 

1 KaiilfuHHia. 
OphioifloBUtcco . 

4 ophuigluHnura. 
1 hclifiiiitlioH* 

tncliyN. 


Fern Boot, Kieuh, Chin. Specie.s of Nephrodium 
and PteriB are common in China, and are included 


under this name. A kind of arrowroot is pre- 
pared from the rhizomes, which arc also eaten, 
after proper washing and cooking. 

Fern Spores, Hai-kiii-sha, Chin. This fern plant 
grows in Ilu-nan Szc-chuen, and Chc-kiang, in 
C'hina, where the name of the spores means golden 
sea-sand. It is an exceedingly light, fine, roddish- 
browii i>owdcr, which burns almost as readily os 
lycopoclium. — Smith. 

FEKOHZAT) BAKHTYAK, the 29th and last 
but one of the Sassiinian kings, a.d. 631. Under 
his successor, Yo^eginl, the kingdom fell to the 
Mahomedans, a.d. 632. 


FEltONlA ELEPllANTUM. Uoxh. 


IJrat-Lva vullanga, Kon. 
Kat hel, .... Kkng. 
H’man, .... Kukm. 
Dilva tiilm, . . . Can. 

Krivita vrikacix, . ,, 

Klc[»liant apple tree, Kno. 
Wood „ „ „ 

Koitkajhar, . . Hino. 

JHiuin-koit, Kawtlm, ,, 
lilm kupittham, 8 ankk.* 


AniHifoliuB Runqdiii. 
Kupittha, . . • . Sanhk. 
Ma-koit, .... Siam. 

DcWUl, . . . . iSlNUH. 

Vela, Villa, . . . Tam. 

Vilain, Pitta vula, . „ 

Vcllanga ,, 

Vclng.a, Kapitthnmu, M’ki,. 
Panipu vclaga, . . „ 

Noln, Puli, ... ,, 


The large, tall, woorl-applo tree, one of the 
Annmtiacero or orange tribe, is widely diffused in 
India. Its wood is white, Imrd, and durable. 
A Hpccimen which was tried bore 360 lbs. In 
V'izagapatam it is much used in house-building, 
but said not to be very durable. It could possibly 
be creoaoted, so as to withstand exposure. Its 
sidieroirlal fruit when ripe contains a dark brown, 
agreeable siil)acid pulp. When an incision is 
made in the trunk, a trana))arcnt oily ilnid exudes, 
which is used by painters for mixing their colours. 
Both leaves and flowers have a strong odour of 
ani.se, and (he young leaves arc given in the bowel 
complaints of clu](iren as a stomachic stimulant. 
It yields a largo quantity of a clear white gum, 
much resembling gum-arabic iu its sensible pro- 
jMjrtics, and forms the well-known East India 
gum-arabic; and, from ito ready solubility with- 
out residue, it gives the best mucilage for making 
l)lack ink. 1’he rather acid pulp contained witliin 
the hard shell of the fruit is oaten with sugar, but 
is not much ]>rizcd. — Aitislk ; Roxh.; Rohde; M, 
R. J. R. ; Report ; (/Sh. ; Wif/ht, 

FEROZ. Pkus. Victory. Hence Ferozabad. 
Ferozpnr, b'erozshalir, as names of towns ; Feroz 
and Ferozsliali, names of pereons and kings. 

FEROZ KOllI, a tribe of the Aimak, a small 
munber of people, al>oiit800(), dwellingonthestcep 
hill N.E. of Kale No, and from their inaccessible 
position afflict their whole neighbourhood with 
their robbing and plundering. Kale No, on the 
summit of the mountain, and the fortified places of 
Darzi, Kutch, amlChaksJimu, arc considered similar 
to the whole nests of the llakhtiari and Liiri in 
the environs of Isfahan. They have a resemblance 
to the Hiizara, but their forehead, chin, com- 
ph^xion, and figure arc less Turaiiiau. Tlicy Are 
decidedly Iranian. They take their mime, the 
Feroz Kohi, after the city of that name, about 63 
miles from Teheran. 3'imur settled them by force 
in Mazcndcran, but they soon returned to their 
own country. Thev have n few cattle, and tliey 
sow a little, and plunder the caravans travelling 
on the Maimani road, or make inroads on the 
scattered tents of the Jamshidi. — Vamhery. 

FEROZPUR, iu lat. 30® 57' 1" N., long. 74° 38' 
4" E., in the Panjab, on the left bank of the 
Sutlej . The mean height of the station is 1 1 20 feet. 
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FEKOZ SHAH, iu the neighbourhood of Feroz- 
pur, in the Paniab. A battle was fought here 
on the 2l8t and §2d December 1845, between the 
British and the Sikh. 

FEROZ TAGHALAQ SHAII, king of Dchli, 
was grandfather of Sultan Mahmud, whom Timur 
conquered. It was this king (a.d. 1351-1888, 
A.H. 762-790) who removed the lat or pillar, 
according to one account, from near Khizrabad, 
immediately west of the Jumna, at the foot of the 
Siwalik Hills, to Dehli, and erected it iu the 
centre of his palace. This column is alluded to by 
Chand as ‘ telling the fame of the Chohan,* but 
he says it was ‘ placed at Nigumbodc,* a place of 
pilgrimage on the Jumna, a few miles below Dchli, 
whence it must have been removed to its present 
singular position. The name of Bccsildeo (Visala- 
deva) heads the inscription on the pillar. The 
pillar is now known as one of the Delili Lat, also 
the Golden Lat, so called from the gilt kahiaa, 
pinnacle or ball, which Feroz Shah placed on its 
summit. This monolith, like the kindred pillar at 
Allahabad, was in the first instance exclusively 
devoted to the exhibition of a counterpart text of 
the edicts of Asoka, but succeeding generations 
Imvo taken advantage of the ready prepared 
monument to supplement a record of tlieir own 

E rowesa. The other stone pillar at Dehli was 

rought from ISfirat. His long reign was distin- 
guished by the erection of many mosques, serai, 
colleges, hospitals, public baths, wells, aqueducts, 
and reservoire for irrigation. He excavated a fine 
canal, running from the river Jumna through tlie 
province of Dehli to the Kaggar river, which 
subsequently fell into disuse ; but 200 miles of it 
were restored by the British in the middle of the 
19th century. The public works executed in his 
reign were 50 dams across rivers, and 30 reservoirs 
to promote irrigation, 40 mosques, 30 colleges, 
100 caravansaris, 100 hospitals, 100 public baths, 
160 bridges, besides many other buildings . — TofVs 
Rajasthan, ii. p. 452 ; Orme. See Lat. 

FERQUEH, amongst the Afghans, means a 
ibe. It is probably from the Arabic Farq, 


ferry-men on the Kistna river in the Peninsula 
are the Koli race, stalwart men. The Kill-Katr or 
Maddakpur race are also Kabl-gira or ferrymen. 
FERULA ASAFCETIDA. TAnn, Asafoetida. 

Narthex asafexstida, Falc. 


Hingiseh, .... HiND. 
Yang, . . . KASitif. 
Inguva, HingU'patri, TkIm 


tribe 

separation. Farqah, a tribe or community. 

FERREOLA BUXIFOLIA. Roxb. in. p. 790. 

Maba buxifolia, Pers, 

lllumbilli maram, « Tam. | Eroombala raaram, Tam. 

This plant grows among the Cirair mountains 
to the size of a small tree, but in the low countries 
it is only a shrub. The wood is dark-coloured, 
remarkably hard and durable ; when its size will 
admit, it is employed for such uses aa require the 
most durable, neavy wood. Its small red fruit, 
containing one seed when ripe, is pleimnt to the 
taste, and is well known over India. — Roxh. / 
Aimlie ; Mr, Rohde* s MSS. ; Voujt. 

FERRY. The ferries at rivers in the S. of Asia 
are crossed by means very various. On the Tigris, 
Euphrates, the Upper Indus and its affluents, the 
practice of 3000 years still continues, for Xeno- 
pbon*B ten thousand were ferried over on inflated 
skins, and three slabs in the British Museum show 
the representation of the king of Assyria crowing 
the Euphrates in this mode, which, on the rivers 
named, still continues. Canoes are of common 
use on the ferries; two pieces of the bole of a 
palmyra tree, scooped out and blocked with clay 
at the end, and fastened together, are used in the 
Oircaro, but the wicker and leather coracle travers^ 
moet of the rivers in the Peninsula of India. The 


HiUit, AujAdan, . Arab. 

Samagh-ul-mahnis, „ 

Jttwifeh, I . . . „ 

Anguza, Hing, . . Hind. 

This plant grows \i all the mountainous countries 
in the north, tlie south, and the east of Persia, be- 
tween Persia and Tibet, and in Lar, Khorasan, 
Afghanistan, up to India. It grows in the neigh- 
bourhood of Herat, mountains of Daristaq, and 
Baluchistan, and on tho Hindu Kush at 7000 feet 
Dr. Clcghorn says the asafootida plant occurs in 
Pangi, and in the localities given for daphne and 
dcsinodium (as yielding material for making paper 
in district jails). Lr. Stewart got this plant 
ill Khagan (Jhclum basin) at rbout 6000 feet ; 
and Dr. Clcghorn, ho says, mentions specimens 
of it aa being brought to him on tho Upper 
Chenab at over 8000 feet, but is not known there. 
This plant )>as been conjectured to have pro- 
duced the Lasser of the ancients (see Astrantia), 
which, however, is now ascribed to a Thapsia. 
The gu*n-re8in asafootida is obtained by slicing 
the roots. A milky juice exudes, which dries 
rapidly into a fetid, pitsty, bitter, and pungent 
mass. The odour of asafootida has gamed for 
tlic gum-resin the epitliet of the devil's dung; 
tlic taste is bitter, acrid, and very durable. Asa- 
foetida occurs in commerce in shapeless masses of 
waxy consistence, with small transparent, brittle, 
and white tears. It is used in medicine, and by all 
classes of Hiudus as a condiment with their fo 0 d. 
— Stewart ; Clcfjhorn^ i PowelL 

FERULA GALBANIFERA. Nets and Eberm, 
Coasts of the Metliterrancan, the Caucasus, etc.; 
yields copiously a secretion which dries into a 
guni-resin, supposed by some to be a galbanuni. 
Professor Don states that galbanum is yielded by 
quite a different genus, called by him Galbanum 
officinale. — En(j. Cyc. ; Uoijg, p. 888 ; Von Mxtfilkr. 

FERULA ORIENTALIS. — ? O'Sh. 

F. aminonifera, Fee. j Foihook, . • • ARAB, 

It grows in Asia Minor, Greece, and Morocco; 
supposeda source of gumammoniaoum.— O'iSA.364. 

FERULA PERSICA. W. P. Sagapenum* Fee. 
Sugbinujy • * . Arab, 1 Sugafiun, • Gr., PRBS* 
Ec-bub of . . Bombay. J KunJcl, ...» Hind. 

A native of Persia; stem about two feet high. 
According to some authorities, it produces saga- 
penum. Nees von Esenbeck and Lindley con- 
sidered it as one of many plants from which 
asafootida is procured. Sagapenum is found in 
masses. Its odour resembles that of garlic and 
asafeetida ; its taste is hot, nauseousj and rather 
bitter. It is sometimes adulterated with bdelliunii 
gunda-birosa, and other similar gum-resins or 
turpentines. It is collected in the same manner 
as asafootida ; sells at 4 rupees tho pound. The 
medical uses of sagapenum are the same as those 
of asafeetida, but it is considered less energetic, 
and is but little employed.— p* 868. 

FESTIVALS of the Hindus, of the Mahomeds^ 
Burmese, and of the Chinese, are connected wi«i 
their religions. At the Hindu Amavas, or 
festival of tho new moon, Hindus only one 
mei. It is a monthly mortuary service, at which 
prayers are offered up for thdr parents, grand 
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and great-grand -parents. In the new moons of The Ahulkoie chief is a Mahratta Sudia of the 
January, July, and August, they make offerings to Bkonsla family, to which belong also the Kolhapur 
the manes, of sweet food. The Tbivasam is an chiefs. He is addressed os Kao Sahib Mihrban. 
anniversary commemoration of their parent, grand Arcot , — In the earlier and middle parts of the 

or great-grand -parent The Mahalya Putcham of 18th century, when Mahoinedan generals, the 
the month of August is a mortuary service. Avani British, and the French, were striving for supre- 
Avattam is a half-yearlj^ service. With Mahome- macy in the Karnatic, the rulers for the time were 
dans, the new year festival of the Maliarram, and styl^ Nawabs of Arcot This was the title of a 
those of the Ramzan and Bakreed are their chief, family whom the British favoured, and whom the 
The Chinese new year falls on the 15th of Aquarius, treaty of Paris of 1751 acknowledged, though 
their feast of lanterns on the first full moon of they style themselves Walajah, of high dignity, 
the new year. The last Nawab died in 1855, but his uncle. Prince 

FETISHISM is the belief that external pheno- Azim Jah Bahadur, was since then created Prince 
mena can be controlled by witchcraft ; the stage of of Arcot, and this title descended to that prince’s 
religicm in which man supposes he can force the son, who was styled Umdat-ul-Umra, Amir-ul- 
Deitylb comply with his desires. Toteinism is the Umra, Madar-ul-Mulk, Azim-u-Dowlah, Asad-u- 
worship of natural objects. Dowlah-al-Angliz (Zahir-u-Dowlah), Khan Baha- 

FEUD. Hindu Wer; Weree, afoo. The Saxon dur, Zu-ul-Fiqar Jung, Fitrat Jung, Sipah Salar, 
term for the composition of a feud, Wergeldt, Amir-i-Arkat and (?) Hind, G.C.S.I. 
is familiar to readera In some of the I&jput The Banayanapiily ruler is a Mahomedan Syud, 
states the initial vowd is hard, and pronounced and is styled Nawab of Banaganapilly, Khan Balia- 
Ber. In Rajasthan Ber is more common than Wer, dur. 

but throughout the south-west Wer only is used. The Benqal Subahdor is not ruling. In 17G8, 
In these we have the origin of the Saxon word JnfarAli Khan was placed by Clive on the musnud 
War, the French Guer or Guerre. The Rajput as Subahdar of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; and in 
Wergeldt is land, or a daughter to wife. — 1880 the holder of the titular dignity was the 
Rmasthnn^ i. p. 181. eighth in succession, and styled Nawab Mantazam- 

FEUDATOKY, a term applied, since a.d. 1860, ul-Mulk, Mohsan-u-Dowlah, Faridun Jah (name), 
to the rulers of territories enclosed within British Khan Bahadnr, Nasrat Jang, 
districts. They are chiefly in the Panjab, Bomlmy In Bengal tliere are many great Hindu landed 
Presidency, Central and N.W. Provinces ; and in proprietors, as the Raja of Benares, the Raja of 
1881 their subjects were 13, ‘254, 402 souls. There Bardwan ; and numerous chieftains with terri- 
are, besides, sevond Native States in Central India, torial possessions, as in Munipur, and amongst 
Baroda, (Jochiii, Hyderabad, Mysore, Rajputana, the Garo and Khassya, and in Assam on the CJist, 
and Tiivvaiicore, with 38,748,522 inhabitants. Prior and in the west amongst the Santal, Kol, etc. 
to tlic assumption by Queen Victoria, Empress of In Calcutta, the capital of Bengal, there arc 
India, of the direct rule of British India, the East many families with titular appellations, some of 
India Company desifi^ated the princes by their them patronymic, some of Mahomedan and some 
hereditary titles, or by their household or family of Hindu origin, such ns Deb ; Sri-sri-Raja Deb- 
or territorial names, as the Grand Moghul, the HhaoBallanda; Kumar; Rai, Raja, Rani, Maharaja, 
Gaekwar, Sindia, the Nizam, Holkar, Walajah, etc., Mahorani, Rai Bahadur, Bahadur, Raja Bahadur, 
but this was changed to the term Feudatory. In Maharaja Bahadur ; Malik, Nawab. A Hindu 
1881 there were many of these, either independent lady, a great patron of learning, has recently been 
sovereigns, or ruling with restricted powers. In created a Mabarani. 

Rajputana are rulers with the titles of Raja, Maha- The Bhadauria family of the district often 
raja, Ratio, Maharona, in a region of 120,000 rendered good service to the British; and Lord 
square miles in extent, in 20 principalities, and Lake bestowed on them the pargana of Atair as 
a population in 1881 of 10,268,892 sonls, the an altamgba jaghir, but it was subsequently re- 
chief of them being of Udaipur (Oodeypur), Jodh- suroed. 

pur, and Jeypore, and the whole of them could Bhotvnaggar rulers are styled Thaknr, and have 
assemble 70,000 foot and horse ; the other Raj- the title of Rawul. 

E ataua States being Banswara, Bhurtpur, Bikanir, Bhopal is ruled by a lady of the Mahomedan 
undi, Dholpur, Dungaipur, Jeysuimir, Jhala- faith, Shfdi Jahan Begum, G.C.S.I., Be^m of 
war, Kerrowlee, Kisheugarh, Kotah, Lawa, Partab- Bhopal. The titular oesignationB of the Bhopal 
garb, Shahpura, Sirohi, Tonk, and Ulwar. The chiefs are, Myan, Rao, Rawnt, Raja, Maharaja, 
Nizam of Hyderabad supports a contiugent of about Bahadur, Nawab, and Thakur. 

7000 of all arms, and has besides 36,890 infantry, Bhurtpur ^ in Hindustan, has a Hindu family of 

8200 cavalry, and 725 guns. Indore, where the the Jat race, the ancient Getse. Their title is 
Maharaja Holkar rules over the Malwa popula- Brijandar Siwai Bahadur, Bahadur Jung, Maba- 
tion of a million, and an army of 10,(X)0 men ; raja Bhurtpur. The Jat are an earnest, brave 
the Maharaja Sindia rules at Gwalior, over a state race. 

of 30,000 square miles, and a population of three Bikanir, in Rajputana, is ruled over by a Rahtor 
millions, and baa an army of about 24,000 men. Rajput, styled Maharaja of Bikanir. 

The Gaekwar ruler of Baroda has about 20,000 Bobali, a great lanaed estate in the Northern 
men. In 1874 the Feudatories bad an aggregate Circars, isheM by a Hindu, styled Raja Sahib Mihr- 
revenue of 15 millions sterling, and 315,000 ban Dostan, Rma ^name) Bobali Rana Garu. 
sddiers, with 3500 guns. The Maharaja of Kash- The Bundi ruler is styl^ Maharao Raja of ButulL 
mir has 20,000 of all arms. Nepal is tributary to In the Canarese-speaking country, the chiefs 
China, but could at any time bring 100,000 armed are largely of Mahratta ongin. Jamnepa Kara 
men into the field. These two states have treaties means a public benefactor, 
with Great Britain. Chichll has a Hindu ruler, styled Raja Bahadur ; 
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his seal bears the titles Sado-sahai, Nar Singh, 
Nizam Singh, Sut-Rijai Bahadur Singh, son of 
Nizam Singh. His insignia is a yellow or pitambar 
flag, and chowri and staff. 

The Cochin sovereign is a Hindu, whose insignia 
is a palanquin, with umbrella, lamp, and chank 
shell, entitled His Highness Rama Varma, Raja of 
Cochin, K.C.S.r. 

Holkar, a sovereign ruling at Indore, in Malwa, 
is of the Dhangar or shepherd tribe. He is styled 
Maharaj, Dhiraj, Rajesnur, Siwai, Tukoji Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, K.G.C.S.I. Since 1836, each 
succeeding ruler has been adopted according to 
Hindu rites. Jeswunt Rao died 1811, and was 
succeeded by his son Mulhar Rao, who died in 
1833, childless. Martand Rao was adopted as his 
successor, but he was deposed by Hari Rao, who 
died in 1843, also childless; and his adopted son 
and successor, Khande Rao, died in 1844, and was 
succeeded by adoption by Tukoji Rao (ruler, 1881). 

Hyderabad^ in the Dekhan, has been for nei».dy 
200 years under a Mahomedan family, now styled 
the Asof Jalii. The state is in the centre of the 
Tcninsula, and is formed out of parts of the Goud, 
Tcling, Ciinarcse, and Mahratta countries. The 
sovereign is generally known as the Nizam, but is 
styled Muzaffar-ul-Mumalik, Rustum-u-Dauran, 
Arastah - i - Zaman, Asof Jah, Nizam - ul - Mulk, 
Nizam - u - Dowlah, Mahbiib Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Fatah Jung. 

The Jcypore Maharaja is a Kachwaha Rajput. 

The Jhala ruler at Drangada in Kattyawar is 
also a Rajput family. 

Jodhpuj\ under a Maharaja, a Rahtor Rajput. 

Kedastri or Kalahasti is a zamindari estate near 
Madras, held under a perpetual (cowl) agreement 
(Sanad-i-Milkiat Istirarar). The proprietor is 
styled Raja Damara Kumara(narae),Naidu Baha- 
dur Varu. One of them died March 1881. 

Kapnrthalla^ a family known as the Ahluwalia, 
from the village of Ahlu, near Lahore. It is a 
Sikh chieftaincy of 800 square miles in the Panjab, 
and of 850 square miles in Oudh. Revenue, 17 
lakhs. 

Kashmir and Jamu are ruled by a family of 
Jamwal Rajputs, by treaties of Cth March 1844 
and Ist January 1877, styled Maharaja Indar 
Mabindar Bahadur, Sapar-i-Sultanat, Mushir-i- 
Kaisar-i-IIind. The area of Jamu and Kashmir 
is 68,000 square miles; population, 1,600,000; 
chief towns, Jamu on the Ravi, Srinagar in Kash- 
mir, and Leh. 

Kavatnagary a great zamindari near Madras, 
held by a family vmo rose from obscurity in the 
17th century, known in history as Bomraz. 

Kolhapur is held by a descendant of the gmt 
Sivaji, a Maliratta ruler of the Bhonsla family, 
with the title Chatrapati Maharaj. 

Kotah ruler is a Chauhan Rajput. 

Cutch ruler is of the Samma famUy, Jharijah 
Rajputs. 

Mahratta chiefs under the Poona collectorate, in 
the Dekhan and in the Southern Mahratta country, 
etc., have recognised titular names, but of 

them have official designations, as Pant-Prithiuidi, 
Pant-Amatva, the Ghatge chief of Kagal, chief of 
Ichalkaranji, chief of Sangli, chief of Mudhol, the 
Ghorparay, Patwardhan, the Vinchurkor, etc. 

The Mysore kingdom is ruled by a Hindu 
sovereign, under the partition treaty of 1799, 
framed after the fall of Seringapatam. The pre- 


sent ruler, Chamrajendra VYadiar, born 1862, was 
adopted by his predecessor, was installed 23d 
September 1868, and placed in charge in March 
1881. He is styled Maharaja Chamrajendra 
Wadiar Bahadur Raja of Mysore. 

Nepal has treaties with India as an independent 
kingdom, but it is tributary to China. The titles 
of the late Maharaja Jung Bahadur were Thong* 
lin-pimma Kokang-vang-syan, Commander of toe 
Army, the Valorous, Perfect in Everything, Master 
of the Military Affturs, Maharaja (name) Jung 
Bahadur. The titles used in Nepal are, how- 
ever, mostly of Hindu origin, as Adiraj, Maharaj, 
Kunwar, Rawal, Rawat, Sah, Bahadur. 

The Nowanagar chief is styled Maharaja Jam 
Sahib Sivasthan Nowanagar. || 

Oodeypnr is ruled by a Suryabansi Rajput, His 
Highness Maharana Sujjun Singh, born yth June 
1858. They are mentioned in a.d. 720, and are 
deemed Hindus of the highest rank. 

The Parsec race is chiefly dwelling in parts 
of the Bombay districts ; they were refugees from 
Persia in the fourteenth centiilry. Her Majesty 
created Jamsetji Jijibhoi a baronet of the United 
Kingdom. The Rustomji Cowasii family claim as 
a titular appellation, Davar, said to mean in the 
Zend or Pehlavi, a chief or judge. That family 
has also .assumed the designation of Modi, meaning 
provision supplier. Indeed, except their constant 
use of the Hindi term Jee added to a name of 
Persian origin, the Parsees are proud of the trades 
by which they acquired wealth, and in Bombay 
are the Bottlewala. 

Patiala is a Sidhu Sikh chieftaincy. It has an 
area of 6412 square miles, with a population of 
1,650,000, and 44 lakhs of revenue. The ruler 
is styled Farzand-i-Khas-i-Daolat-i- Anglizia, 
Mansur Zaman, Amir-ul-umra, Maharaja, Dhiraj, 
Rajeshur, Sri Maharaja Rajgan Mahandar Baha- 
dur. 

Puducottah has an independent chief, His Excel- 
lency the Raja Tondaraan Bahadur, of the highly 
predatory Kollari race ; indeed, their tribal name 
means thief. But they devotedly served the 
British ill the wars of the 18th century in the 
southern part of the Peninsula, and this small 
territory remains to them. His Excellency’s 
armorial bearings is a lion, a feline animal not 
known in that part of India. 

In Jieiva Kanta the titles in use areBabi, Maha- 
rana, Maharawul. 

SanduTy in a valley 37 miles from Bellaiy, is 
ruled by an independent Mahratta chieftain of the 
Ghorpara family, who is styled Siva Slmnniukha 
Rao, Ghorpara, Mamlakat Madar, Senapati, Raja 
of Simdur. 

Sind^ now British territory, baa chiefs with 
titles l^th from Hindu and Mahomedan sourcea. 
Many of the former are tribal, as Nurora, Jat, 
Kalmati, Jokia, Soda, Talpur, Kulhora, Jam, Rao, 
Thakur, Wadero; also Arbab, Agha, Makhdum, 
Malik, Rana, Khan, Bahadur. 

Sindiay of Mahratta origin, is an independent 
ruler, capital Gwalior. The present (1883) sove- 
reign’s name is Jyaji Rao Sinaia. His many titles 
may be given in diglot, in the following form : — 

Mukhtsr ul-Mulk, The absolute executive authority of 
the country. 

Axim-ul-Iqtadar, The Mighty in Power. 

Kafl-us Shan, The High in Pomp. 

Wala Sbikoh, The Exalted in Splendour. 
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Muhtaaham>i-Daoran, The Magnifioent One of the i 
perioiL 

Umaat-ul-Umra, The Cream of the Nobles. 

Maharaj Dhirai The Great Chief. 

Ali Jah, The Chief par excellence. 

Hiseam-UB-SaHanat, The High in Dignity. 

BliJiaraja Jyaji Bao Sindhia, Bahadur, Sri Nath, The 
Great Chief Jyaji l^o Sindhia, The Valiant, The 
Lord. 

hlansur-i'Zaman, The Conqueror of the Age. 

Fadvi Haxrat, Malikah hluazzamah Bafl-u Darjah, 
Inglistan, G.O.S.I., Vasaal of Her Majesty the 
Honoured and .Exalted Queen of England, Grand 
Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star 
of India. 

Travancort is ruled by a Hindu sovereign, 
whose family and most of whose subjects follow 
the law of maternal inheritance. The regal insignia 
is a ebank shell and the titles of the Maharaja arc 
Sri Padinanabhadasa, Vanji Bala Rama Varma, 
Kula Shekara, Kiritapati, ^fanno Sultan, ^faharaj 
Raja Rama, Raja Bahadur Shamshir Jung,G.C.S.I., 
Maharaja of Travancorc. 

Vencatagiri is a great zamindari near IMadras. 
The proprietor’s titles are Raja Masbafaq, Mihrban, 
Karmfarma-i-MukhlnBan, Riajc Velugoti Kumara 
Zachama Naidu Bahadur, C.S.L, Panj Hazar 
Mansabdar. 

The Fiiiiarm^ram Maharaja is of Rajput descent, 
and a great landed proprietor or zamindar in tlio 
Northern Circars. The grandfather of the present 
holder never submitted to the British, and died 
in the wilds of the zamindari. His son, a mere 
child, who died in 1880, was brought into British 
territory and placed in possession of the estates. 
The titles of t''c family are chiefly of Persian and 
Arabic words, with vowels added to give Telugu 
terminations, Maharaja Sahiba Mihrban Mosba- 
paku, Kadrdan, Karmfarma-i-Mukhlosan Maha- 
raja Mirza, His Highness (name) Sri Vizia Kama 
Gnjapat Raju Mauya Sultan Bahadur, K.O.S.I. 

Tlie Zaviorin of Calicut is the inheritor of a 
title famed at the time of the arrival of the 
Portuguese, but whoso ancestors lost their posi- 
tion in the subsequent strife with those Europeans 
and with the Mysore State. In 17 C6, the Zamorin, 
being beleaguered by Hyder Ali, he set fire to his 
palace, and voluntarily perished in the flames. His 
title, Raja Poomthurakoo Kooualakonatiri, does 
not contain the term by which the ruler is Imown 
to Europeans, and which is supposed to be a 
lingual Tariation from Samundar, the ocean. 
Since 1766, the Zaraorins have been tributary, 
first to Mysore, and since 1799 to the British. 

FEY-i UE-LING, a gigantic mountain on the 
frontier of the central empire of China, rising 
like an advanced post of the mountains of Tibet. 
It rises almost perpendicularly, and presents to 
the eyes of the traveller many peaks. During the 
whole year it is covered with snow, and surrounded 
by clouds that reach to its very foot The road 
is frightful, and passes over rocks and chasms ; it 
is one of the most difficult in all China, and no 
place of rest can be found on it. — ffuc, Chinese 
Empire^ L pp. 2~16. 

FEZ, a red cap worn many of the Turks of 
Europe, Egypt, and W. Asia, also by many Greeks. 
The fortunes of the fez make a curious chapter 
in the unwritten history of clothes. It is now a 
qroibol or a survival of Islam and of oriental 
manners. The great reforming Sultan Mahmud 
put down the turban, as he put down the j^is- 
saries. He made all civil and military omcials 


adopt the fez, while the tur]t>an onlv survived as 
a head-dress to be worn in the sedusion of the 
haram, or as an ornament carved in stone above 
the graves of the faithful. The very ulema were 
compelled in 1837 to renounce the turban for the 
fez. It was like stripping a bishop of his apron, 
or compelling the higher cler^ to attire them- 
selves in trousers. The ulema revolted on 
Mahmud’s death, and returned to the turben. 
i They would not wear the head-dress of the Gabar, 
for the red fez is originally the coiffure of the 
Greeks and Albanians. 

FIBROUS MATERIALS. Fibres are either 
cellular in their structure, like the cotton, Bombax 
cotton, madar fibres,or they consist of woody tissue 
or fibre, like the lotus fibre, flax, hehip, jute, sunn, 
etc. But the cellular fibres ore not the product 
of stem or leaves, but of the seed-vessels, etc. 
Plants whose stems and leaves are simply formed 
of cells or vessels yield no fibres. On the outbreak 
of the war with Russia in 1865, the attention of 
British manufacturers was directed towards the 
probable effect which the stoppage of the RuBsian 
trade would produce upon the supply of flex and 
hemp, the greater portion of which had been 
derived from that empire. Their importations of 
flax from all parts, in 1853, had amounted to 
94,169 tons, and Russia alone contributed 63,399 
tons towards that quantity; and out of 63,142 
tons of hemp imported during the same year, 
41,819 tons were obtained from Russia alone. 
The total value of these importations, computed 
upon the average rate of the year, amounted in 
round numbci*8 to £3,500,000 sterling. Under 
these circumstances, attention was forcibly directed 
towards India as a possible source of supply, and 
the result was that Indian fibres were proved 
to possess all the necessary intrinsic properties, 
while in point of flexibility and strength some of 
them are infinitely superior to Russian produce. 
Very much was then done by Dr. John Forbes 
Roylc, Dr. Alexander Him ter, the British Govern- 
ment, and the Governments of India, to extend 
our knowledge of the fibrous and textile materials 
of South-Eastern Asia, and the result was to make 
generally known that each district of India and of 
the south and east of Asia has its own particular 
fibres, all largely utilized by the people, and 
amongst the most deserving of attention may be 
enumerated the following : — 

AbelmoBchuB McolentuB. Areoa vestiaria. 

A. fioulneuB. Artocarpui, several speoiei. 

Abroioa augustum. Arundo donax. 

Abutilon Indioum. Bambusa arundinaoea. 

A. polyandram. Baubinia raoemoea. 

A. tomentoBum. B. diphylla. 

Acacia Icucophlsea. B. Vahm. 

A. Arabica. B. tomentoia. 

Agave Americana. B. scandene, 

i A. cantala. Boehmeria nivea. 

A. diacantha. B. tenacissima. 

A. viridis. BorasBue flabelliformis. 

A. vivipara,^ Bromelia, aeveral tpeoies. 

I A. yuccsefolia. BrouBsonetia papymara. 

Ailantus Malabarioui. Butea frondosa. 

Alotris nervosa. B. luperba. 

Aloe Indica. Oallioarpa oana. 

A. perfoliata. 0. lanata. 

Ananas sativus, Calotropis giganteai 

Andropogonjhnvolucrum. 0. Hamiltonu. 

A. schoonantaui. 0. prooera. 

A. murioatns. Cannabis saiiva. 

Arenga saocharifera. Oarez Indies. 

Antiaris succidora. Careya arborea. 
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OmjoU vreiui 
ChiunsBropi bamilUL 
0. RitohiaiiA, 

Oordi* obliqua. 

Ooooe nuoifera. 

Oorehonii olitoiiua, 

0. oapsularia* 

0. fUMUi. 

Oorypha. several species. 
CroUlarta Burhia. 

0. junoea, sunn. 

0. teottifolia. 

Cyprus iextills. 

C. M^etum. 

DsBima extensa. 

Daphne bholua. 

D. cannabinuB. 

D. Qardneri. 

Deeasohistia orotonifolia. 
Desmodiura argenteum. 

D. tiliiefoUuin. 

Eriolaena Candollu. 
Eriodondron anfraotuosum. 
Eriophorum oannabinum. 

S. comosum. 

Erythrina Indica. 

Ficus Mysorensis. 

F. religiosa. 

F. moemosa. 

F. Roxburghii 

F. renosa. 

F. Indica. 

F. oppositifolia. 

Fourcroya gigantea. 
OirardiniaLoschenaultiana 
Gossypium Indioum. 

G. acuminatum. 

G. herbaeeum. 

Grewia Asiatioa. 

G. tilisefolia. 

G. rotundifolia. 

G. didyma. 


G. oppositifolia. 
Qiiasuma tomentoaa* 

Q. ulmifolia. 

Hibiscus oannabinus. 

H. fragrana 

H. furcatus. 

H. maorophyllus. 

H. sabdanffa. 

H. striatua 

H. Tssicarius. 

H. rosa Sinensis. 

H. vitifoUus. 

H. lampas. 

Isora oorylifolia. 

Juncus, tp. 

Iiodoioea Seyobeliarum. 
Linum usitatiasimum. 
Maranta diohotoma 
Marsdonia Boylei. 

M. tenacissima. 

Mimosa Intsia. 

Musa paradisiaoa 
M. snpientum. 

M. tcxtilis. 

Myssiossya hypolsuca. 
Nelumbium speoiosum. 
Orthanthera viminea. 
Pandanus odoratissimus. 
Papyrus pangorei. 
Paritium macrophyllum. 
P. tiliaceum. 
Philadolplius, tp, 

Phcenix acaulis. 

P. dactylifera. 

P. sylvcstris. 

Bhapis Coohin’Ohinensis. 

R. flabelliformis. 
Saoclianmi sara. 

S. munja. 

S. officinnrum. 

Sansevicra Zeylanlca. 
Salmalia Malabarioa. 


Sesbania aculeate. 

S. oannabina. 

Sida Asiatioa. 

8. graveolens. 

S. Indica. 

S. rhomboidea. 

S. rhombifolia. 

S. tilinifolia. 

S. peripIocifoHa. 

S. populifolia. 
Strycbnos potatorum 
Similax ovalifoUa. 
Steroulia guttnia. 

S. ornata. 

S. villosa. 

Terminalia alata. 

T. bolcrioa. 


Trigonella fcsnnm- 
KTssonm.. 

Xnumfetta angolata. 

T. lobata. 

Tylopbora astbmatiea. 
T^ha angustifolia. 

T. elepbantina. 

Ulmus campestris, 
Urena lobata. 

U. sinuata. 

Urtica, several species. 

U. beteropbylla. 
Vemonia anthelmlntioa. 
Wikstrasmia saliclfolia. 


Yucca angustifolia. 

Y. gloriosa. 

Y. aloifolia. 

Dr. Royle, from the experiments he had made 
on all kinds of fibre, was able to state that dealers 
in Britain can have % cheaper and better sup^y 
of fine and course fibre from India, for ropemaKers 
and fine spinners, than it is ]X)B8ible for them to 
got from any other country. He made the Hima- 
layan hemp so soft, fine, and white, that it could 
not only take the place of St Petersburg flax, 
but it could be used in place of Dutch flax: 
and twenty years* practical knowledge enabled 
him to say that it was capable of being spun into 
60-shilling wrap yam. 

A furiaer result of the inquiries then instituted, 
has been a yearly increase in the quantities of 
fibrous materials exported from British India to 
Europe and America, but chiefly to the United 
Kingdom. The more important of these is cotton, 
jute, coir, and the several commercial products 
shipped as hemp. The exports from Inoia have 
boon as under 


Year. 

Coir and Manufactures 
(not Cordage). 

Cordago and Rope 
(excluding Jute). 

Cotton, raw. 

Herap, raw. 

Jute, raw, 
Ounny Bs^, 
Cloths, Rope and 
Twine, etc, ‘ 
Value, Rs. 

Quantity, 

Cwt. 

Value, 

R«. 

Quantity, 

Cwt. 

Value, 

Rs. 

Quantity, 

Cwt. 

Value, 

Rs. 

15",25, 737416 
13,27,89,635 
11,74,61,836 
9,88,36,340 
7,91,30,468 
11.14.91.778 

Quantity, 

Cwt. 

Value, 

Re. 

1874-75 

1876-76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

162,745 

111,110 

176,086 

141,016 

1 189,782 
182.697 

13,75,803 

10,09,401 

18,98,845 

15,16.884 

18.77,268 

11,71,802 

sojiie 

24,193 
46,087 
32,812 
20,959 1 

8,33,673 

2,65,603 

3,66,790 

3,66.877 

2,77,480 

6,600,080 
6,009,788 
4,557,916 
3,459,077 
2,066,060 
3,949,701 1 

i 

1 

3,48,65,221 

3,29,45,200 

3,85,61,242 

4,28,92,407 

4,89,88,604 

5.56.53,944 


The abundance of fibrous materials in S.E. 
Aais. may be illustrated by mentioning that while 
they are exported from India to tiie value of 
twenty to thirty millions sterling annually, the 
little of any kinds that are brought to India is 
sJmost all re-exported. 

Southern India is abundantly productive of 
fibrous materials for every description of textile 
manufacture, from the coarsest tmeking cloth, to 
the finest cambric, lawn, or muslin. It would be 
impossible to say how far the cultivation of fibrous 
plants might be carried, and what would be the 
demand for them at Ma^bras, if properly pr^red 
for the market; but there is no doubt that a 
slovenly mode of preparing these materials has 
hitherto tended greatly to interfere with their sale 
in the European market. 

In Bengal there are several plants adapted for 
the manimtcture of textUe fabrics. A species of 
Urtioa, of whose fibres the much-admired grass- 
oloth of China ia made, is cultivated in Rungpur, 
and, aa rheea, is grown in Assam and Oimoar. 
The pine-apple plant, too, from which a beautiful 
fabric is manufacture in Manilla, is indi^nous 
in Bylhet and Assam, and is extensively cultivated 
about Dacca. The fibres of both plants are used 
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I by the natives for making fishing lines and nets ; 
but up to 1851 no attempt bad been made in 
Bengal to weave them into fine cloths. The same 
remark, perhaps, applies to munga (Sanseviera 
Zeylanica), the fibres of which are commonly used 
to make bowstrings. Calotropis ^^antea possesses 
a fine silky fibre : and some varieues of the plan- 
tain tree, as the Musa teztilis, ^eld fibres vmioh, 
like the abaca hemp of Manilla, are capable of 
being converted into strong thread or cm, such 
as the Dacca spinners sometimes use for the bows 
with which they tease cotton. The people of 
Rungpur make cloths of the fibres of pat; and 
there can be little doubt that, if encouragement 
were given to them and other i^innem and 
weavers in Bengal, they would, with the ittiU 
which they possess in these arts, also suooeed in 
convert!^ other materials into fabrics. 

In the Tenamrim Provinces ropes are frequently 
made from the barks of Paritiom macrophyllum, 
P. ttliaceum, Hibiscus maorophyllus, Steroulia 
guttata, and Steroulia omata. 

In China the staple summer crops are those whibh 
yield textile fibres. Jute is grown to a rear lan^ 
extent, and is used in the manuflseture of sacks 
and bags for holding rice and other grains. A 
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dgantio ipociefl of hemp (Cannabis^ growing 
from ten to fifteen feet in height, is also a staple 
summer crop. This is chiefly used in making 
ropes and string of various sizes; such articles 
bemg in mat demand for tracking the boats up 
rivers and in the canals of the country. 

Boehmeria nivea yields the well-known rheea 
fibre. In strength it exceeds the best hemo, and in 
finepess it rivals the superior kinds of flax. Its 
culture is well known to the natives of Assam, 
and in the districts of Rungpur and Dinajpur, 
being called kunkhoora. It is known in Burma, 
and is the pan of the Shans, the ramee of the 
Malayas and of Java, and the caloee of Sumatra, 
ite culture succeeded in Tenasserim, and is 
followed in Siam, as in other eastern countries 
and islands. It is identical with the highly 
valued article of commerce known W the name 
of China grass, the Chii-ma of the Chinese, and 
from which the famed grass-cloth of China is 
manufactured. Manure is useful and moisture 
essential to quick growth, os well as shade and 
some protection from storms, in order to allow it 
to grow to the height of eight feet, from which a 
six-foot fibre may be separated. Hence it is most 
common aud succeeds best in the districts along 
the foot of the hills. It is grown from the 
separated roots, and may be cut down several 
times in the year, so that four or five crops may 
easily be obtained during the year, and the aggre- 
gate produce of an acre of ground be about 
twelve maunda. The different crops vary iu 
strength and fineness, the earlier being the 
stronger and the latter finer. The cuU\iro is 
perfectly understood, and it is susceptible of easy 
and rapid exteoBion, The exi>en8e seems to be 
about five rupees a maund. Various attempts 
have been made to bring it into demand ns an 
article of commerce. Dr. Roxburgh obtained four 
plants from Beiicoolen in the year 1803, aud 
wrote that it was one of the etrongest fibres he 
had met with. In 1811, Dr. Buchanan sent three 
bales of the fibres to Messrs. Sharp of Mark Lane, 
who reported that a thread spun of this fibre boro 
5i?52 pounds, whereas the weight required to be 
borne by Russian hemp of the same size, in His 
Majesty’s dockyard, was only 84 pounds. The 
Society of Arts, in the year 1814, awarded a 
medal to Captain J, Cotton of the East India 
Company’s service, for the introduction of this 
fibre, and medals aud honourable mentions were 
nwaided to several exhibitors from India and 
Java, at the Exhibition of 1851, for specimens of 
sailclotli, ropes, cables, finer kinds oi cloth, and 
tablecloths ; and it is used by the natives of the 
countries which have been mentioned for making 
nets and fishing lines ; also stout cloth and some 
of finer fabric. 

A plant, known to the people as Ban Rheea, or 
wild rheea, is very common in all parts of the 
Assam province in most of the forests. By proper 
management any quantity of young shoots can be 
obtained, and as the divided roots afford numerous 
shoots, and the plant can be propagated by slips 
as^ well as bjr seed, its cultivation for its fibre 
might be earned on with facility. It is cultivated 
^gely by the hill tribes on the north-west of 
Yun-nan, and by the Singpho and Dhounnea of the 
north-east frontier to a small extent only for a 
coarse cloth, but chiei^ for nets. It is the 
Leepeuah of Nepal. Thompson & Co., rope- 


makers, of Calcutta, said of it that it is all that 
can be desired for either canvas or lines, and only 
requires to be known to be generally used for 
that purpose. It was valued as being worth 
about £35 a ton in England. When made into a 
five -inch rope at Messrs. Huddart's works, it 
absorbed 1*7 of tar, and did not break until it 
bore nearly 9 tons weight. 

Clean samples of the foUowing fibres were taken, 
of equal weights and firmly tied at their ends, so 
as to be of equal lengths, and their strength tried 
in the India House Military Stores, 16th December 
1853. 

Petersburg hemp broke with . . . IGO lbs. 

Jubbulpur hemp, from Mr. Williams, . . 190 ,, 

Wuckoo-nar fibre, Travancore, . . . 176 ,, 

Mmlar or yeroum fibre, common all over India, 190 „ 
China grass, Boehmeria nivea, . . . 250 „ 

Khec.i fibre, the same from Assam, . . 320 ,, 

Wild rheea, Boehmeria species, from Assam, 343 „ 
Koto Kangra hemp, (no breakage at) . . 400 ,, 

Dr. Royle gives the following tested strength 
of certain fibres : — 

AVuckoo fibre, small cord, broke at . . 86 lbs. 

Petersburg hemp cord, .... 170 

AVild rlieea cord, same size as Russian, . 190 ,, 

Rheea fibre cord, one thread larger, . . 230 ,, 

Pound line of wild rheea, .... 610 ,, 

Six-thread cord of Petersburg hemp, . . 605 „ 

Six-thread ratline of rheea, tarred, . . 626 ,, 

Six- thread ratline of wild rheea, tarred, . 530 ,, 

Nine-thread ratline of wild rheea, tarred, . 800 „ 

Twelve-thread ratline of wild rheea, tarred, 1120 ,, 
One-inch rope of wild rheea, .... 1360 ,, 
One-and-a*half-inch rope of wild rheea, tarred, 1900 ,, 
One-nnd-a-half-inch rope of wild rheea, tarred, 1900 ,, 
Two-inch cord of Russian hemp, . , . 1800 ,, 

Two-inch rope of rheea fibre, tarred, . . 2800 ,, 

Twelve-thread rope of plantain, made in India, 864 ,, 
Twelve-thread rope of pine apple, made in Ind., 924 ,, 

Two-inch cord of Russian hemp, . . . 1800 „ 

Two-inch roi>e of dhuncheo fibre, made in Ind. , 1850 , , 
Two-inch rope of agave, usually called aloe, 

made in India, ..... 1900 ,, 

Plartting and Cleaning . — When plants are groM'n 
to produce fibres, they ought to be sown thick, to 
induce them to grow tall and slender and without 
branches, so that the straight stems may yield a 
greater length of fibre ; aud it may be laid down as 
a general rule that the softness or cleameBS of a 
fibre forms a good criterion of its strength, and 
vice versa. 

As tt general rule, every day’s steeping of a 
fibre takes from its strength, and imparts more 
or less colour. Therefore, with plants having 
bark and woody fibres, the fibre can be purest 
extracted by beating them, at first, well with a 
wooden mallet, in order to loosen and allow the 
removal of the bark from the stalk, as it is gene- 
rally on the inner surface of the bark that the 
fibres suitable for cordage usually occur. When 
the bark has been brought into a pulpy state, it 
should be well washed in clean water, to remove 
as much of the sap as possible, as this is the part 
in which the putrefactive process first bemns. 
The leaves, stalks, or barks of plants should be 
cut when in full vigour, and in their bright green 
colour ; when old, dried, or decayed, they yield 
coarse and stiff fibre. Only so much should be 
cut at a time as can be cleaned within two days, 
and the plants when cut should not be exposed to 
the sun, as the sap dries up, and the process of 
cleaning them is made more tedious. The sooner 
the sap, pulp, and impurities can be removed from 
the fibre, the cleaner ani stronger will it be. If 
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ft plnnfc be well crushed or beaten gooji after it is 
cut, it may be immersed in water for a night, 
ftiid a gocxl deal of the injurious part of the sap 
will bo removed. These remarks are particularly 
applicable to the coir fibre. With the agave, 
yucca, fourcroya, and sanseviera, beat or crush the 
pulp with a mallet or crushing cylinder, or a 
brake, and scrape away the pulp and wasli tho 
fibres. In cleaning the fibres of pulpy plants, 
the plants should first be bruised or crushed, and 
the juice which exudes may be kept to be con- 
verted into a coarse kind of vinegar required in 
another process. For this part of the process the 
common sugar mill of India, with two perpendi- 
cular rollers and a channel to convey the juice 
into some convenient vessel, answers well, and 
the cost does not exceed ten rupees. Where this 
small sum cannot be affordea, and labour is 
abundant, the plant may be well beaten with 
wooden mallets on planks, until all the puip is 
loosened. When it has assumed a pulpy con- 
sistence, the plant sliould be seized at both ends 
and well twisted on itself in various directions to 
squeeze out the sap. It should then be well 
washed in plenty of water, untwisted, and scraped 
on a board, in small handfuls at a time, with a 
blunt straight knife, or a long piece of hoop iron 
fastened into a wooden handle. When all im- 
purities are thus removed, the fibres may be 
Hoake<l for an hour or two in clean water, and then 
hung lip in the shade to dry, the latter being a 
point of much importance, as exposure to the 
sun at first is apt to discolour them. By this 
simple process, fiores of great length, of a silky 
appearance, and of a good colour, can readily be I 
prepared. The scrapings should be well washed, i 
ana set aside in the shade to dry as tow for 
packing, or as a material for making paper. This 
process is applicable to all fleshy or pulpy plants, | 
such as those known as aloe plants, the agave 
and yucca, sanseviera and plantain. Prices have 
been obtained in England for fibres cleaned in 
this manner, double those offered for fibres sent at 
the same time, but which had been cleaned by the 
ordinary rotting process. 

Ill order to save labour, tlje usual practice has 
been to steep the plants till the sap and vegetable 
juices are thoroughly decomposed, as the fibre can 
then in most instances bo cosily beaten or washed 
out; but this method, though applicable to a ccrtiiiu 
extent in cold climates, where decomposition 
takes place slowly, is found in India to be very 
injurious to the fibre, and to be almost inapplicable 
in warm climates, where fermentation often passes 
into putrefaction within three ilays, and the dc- 
compo.sed sap acquires acid and other properties, 
which not only deprive the fibres of their strength, 
but discolour them in such a way as to render 
them quite unfit for manufacturing purposes. 
Moat vegetable substances contain, be^es the 
fibrous tissue, sap, cellular tissue, and a little 
colouring matter. The sap consists usually of 
water, gum, focula, and alkali, with occasionally 
tannin. When plants are dead or dried up, they 
pass into a red or brown, usually streaked with 
ileep yellow and grey. It is often possible to 
detect a regular succession of colours in tho 
different parts of the same plant, and a few very 
useful lessons may be drawn from them, — dst, 
That the i>ale yellow or greenish porta of a plant 
contain fresh, tender fibres; 2d, that the deep 
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green parts of a plant contain fibres in full vigour ; 
and 3d, that red or brown parts indicate that the 
fibre is past its prime and beginning to decay. In 
tho latter case, the fibre becomes stiff, iiarah, and 
often brittle. If plants be cut and exposed to the 
air or steeped in water, the same succession of 
colours may be observed while they are drying 
or passing into decomposition, and these form a 
criterion by which the value of the fibre may be 
detected. 

The above remarks are applicable to the clean- 
ing of nearly all plants. Some special observa- 
tions regarding particular classes may be ^ven. 

7'Ae Pahm — Cocoanut Coir. — The coir fibre 
from the husk of the ripe cocoanut is greatly 
improved in quality and appearance by beating, 
washing, and soaking. The old method of steeping 
in salt water for eighteen months or two years is 
uite unnecessary, and produces a harsher and 
irtier coir. Tbe tannin which this substance 
contains prevents the fibre from rotting: but 
most of the coir of commerfce is a dusty, harsh 
produce, while clean, and samples are suited to a 
superior class of manufactures, as fine mats and 
furniture bi ashes. Palm leaves are employed for 
thatching and making fans ; they do not undergo 
any preparation. I^af-stalks of the palms are 
harsh, i^iff, and brittle, but if beaten and waslio(l 
they become softer and whiter ; if carefully split 
and di awn like wire through perforated steel plates, 
a neat, clean, and durable basket - work might 
be made from them. 

Leaves of the Screw Pine make good matting. 
Some neat kinds of basket-work have been made 
from this substance ; it has also been tried lor 
paper, and yields it of good quality, light and 
strong. Experiments are required to separate the 
green parts of the pulp from the white short fibre. 

Hushes, Grasses, ami Se<lges.--U is uncertain 
whether differences depend upon the treatment 
of the grass and the modes oi splitting it, or on 
tlie different qualities of the plants employed. 
Tho Palghat and Cochin mats have long been 
considered the finest in tho south of India. 

Liliaceous Plants include the different varieties 
of aloe, agave, yucca, fourcroya, and sanseviera. 
They are all hardy, require but little care for their 
cultivation, are comparatively easily cleaned, and 
yield good white fibres of considerable length. 
There are largo exports of aloe fibre from the 
western coast, and tne cultivation of these plants 
might easily bo extended in India (see Report in 
Records of Military Boaixl on Aloe Ropes supplied 
to the Arsenal from the years 179/ till 1805). 
The aloe fibre conUins a thick, viscid, milky juice, 
which cau only bo removed by hard beating or 
crushing. It is probable that this juice gives tho 
aloe fibre its tendency to rot when much exposed 
to moisture. 

Jute . — Corchoius capsularie, C. olitorius, and 
Hibiscus cannabinus, are all tliree indifferently 
grown and sold as jute. The whole of the recorded 
evidence of Bengal jute growers, brokers, and 
merchants may bo summed up in the following 
sentences:— Jute cultivation is easier and more 
profitable than rice. The Bogi, Corchorus wp- 
suUiris, is gencnilly preferred to the Desi, Cor- 
chorus olitorius, and to tho MesU, Hibiscus 
cannabinus. The latter is, however, pronounced 
to be of good gloss and colour, though coarse, 
but to be exported as tme jute. The fibre from 
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the plants cut just when in flower is iine, glossy, 
uud separates quickly from the bark. It is heavier, 
coarser, and discoloured, and requires more steep- 
ing when they., are left standing till the seed is 
foriued. The clearer the water in which the stalks 
are steeped, the finer the fibre. It is weakened, 
and the colour spoiled, if immersion is incomplete, 
or if less than 2^ to 3 feet of water is usetl; if 
over-steeping is permitted, or if it is dried in 
damp, cloudy weather. Under- steeping makes it 
woody. Stagnant water rota the bark soonest, 
but at the expense of the fibre ; running water 
does not rot it (piickly enough ; and alack water 
ill any running stream is best of all. The plants 
thrive best in good medium loam. Weeding is 
necessary ; if the land is properly manured, it can 
be cropped with it year after year. 

JRheea . — The difficulties met with in cleaning the 
rhoea fibre induced the British Indian Government 
to offer a reward for a suitable machine ; but l^ord 
Mayo’s efforts in this direction did not meet with 
the success that was anticipated, for of the 32 
machines tendered in August 1872, only one, by 
Mr. Greig of Edinburgh, was submitted for trial, 
and though found to be unequal to the allotted 
tusk, the Government awarded a sum of £150 to 
the inventor as coin{>eu8atiou for the trouble and 
expense he had incurred, and in consideration of 
some points of excellence in the design. Its 
costliness, the establishment needed to super- 
intend its working, and the power required to 
drive it, were prohibitive. The cost of clearing a 
ton of fibre by Mr. Greig’s machine was put 
down at Rs. 188-2. 

Dr. J. Leon Loubeiran, of the l^cole do Phar- 
nmeie of Paris, writing in 1873, mentions a 
machine which, if worked by two horses, could turn 
out 600 to 900 kilogrammes of fibre in a day; and 
if worked by hand, in ten working hours couKl 
clean 20 to 29 kilogrammes of fibre. 

Ahchmschus, Several species of tliis genus of the 
Malvaceae viold fibres. The reticulated filne of A.Jicul- 
m us iammle into paper, and used in the nmnufacturc of 
gunny bags. 

Afp'/moac/iiis caculcutm furnishes an excellent fibre 
fur the papermakers, and it is exported to a small 
extent as a ropemaking material. It lias a fine glosM, 
which it retains even when brown ami rotten ; a bumlle 
was found by Dr. Roxburgh to hoar a weiglit of from 
7i) to 95 lbs. 

The fibre of the broke with a 

weight of 107 lbs. 

An excellent wliite fibre from tlie AlclmoAchKs Utra- 
phi/Uui was exhibited by Mr. Jaifroy at the Madras 
Exhibition of 1^7. 

Abelmosc/iM strictus abounds in long, glossy, white 
hue. and strong fibres. 

The fibrte of the Abroma auf;u»tum, another of tlic 
Malvaceaj, are of great beauty, strength, toughuesa, 
and fineness ; and as it grows all over the East, and us 
far as the Philippines, and so mpidly as to yield two, 
three, imd even four cuttings annually, all fit for i>cel- 
ing, it IS deserving of more than common utteution. 
'Phe back is steeped in water for a week or more, 
ueoording to the heat of the weather, and requires no 
further cleaning. Tlio fibre is said to l>e three tiroes 
greater and one-tenth stronger than that of sunn, A 
coixl of the abroma bore a weight of 74 lbs., while 
that of sunn only 68 lbs. The fibres do not become 
wakened by exposure to wet, and the jdant can be 
cultivated as an annual. 

Alnttilon Indicum, another malvaceous plant, yiebls 
a rather strong fibre fit for the manufacture of ropes. 
The plants arc gathered and freed of their leaves ami 
twigs and dried for two days in the sun. They are 
then tied in bundles, and placed under water for about 


ten days ; the bark and other foreign matter arc removed 
by reiicate<l wusliing, and the fibres are placed in the 
sun to dry. 

Fibres of a long silky character, fit for making ropes, 
are obtained from iho Abvtilon poli/undrum, and a fibre 
is also yielded by tlie A. tomentoaum. There are several 
other species. 

Agave Americana, or blue and green leaved aloe, grows 
wild, and yicldsra long, white, ami strong fibre, of which 
more might he made. It is varionsly known as Valaiti 
put, Katikalc, Kakns ])atiiih, and Kakshasi matalu, and 
IS used for ordinary purposes by merely strijiping the 
leaves for immediate use, or soaking them for a time 
till they arc sufiiciently soft for maceration. This 
primitive method rots and stains the fibre, and lessens 
its value ; but by pressing the fresli-cut leaves under 
strong rollers, and separating and drying the fibre with 
care and skill, its ap])earanco and strength would bo so 
much improved, that it would command n high price 
in the London market. The projiagation is extremely 
simple, may Ixs easily extended ; ami the fibre has been 
shown to be equal to the best sunn, jute, or Russian 
hemp, and far HU)>erior to the latter for log lines. 
The expressed juice, when mixed with mortar and 
applied to walls or floors, is an elTeetual remedy for 
white ants, but the smell is abominable. 

The leaves of Aleatris nervosiit, Jioxb.f are used for 
making cordage ; they arc steopcLl in water for fifteen 
days, in order to rot useless parts, and then beaten to 
separate the fibres. 

Aloe Indica^ A. littoralis, A. perfoliata, and A. 
vulgaris, and tlio American aloe, or Agave Americana, 
yield fibre.s of great value. In the year 1882, the Govern- 
ment of India largely recommended their extended 
culture. 

Tlie gomuti palm, Arenga sacchaH/eraf of very 
extensive culture in the Indian islands, furnishes a 
fibrous matter at the roots of its fronds, much resem- 
bling black liorso-Jiair, of finer texture and {greater 
strength tlinii the husk of the cocoaniit. This sub- 
Htance, known to ICastern seamen as ‘ black rope,* is 
imicb used for cables and running rigging, and invites 
greater attention from manufacturers. 

From the liamboo is made all the ]»aper of China ; 
the con.suinption for all jmrposes of 370 millions of a 
much-reading and much-printing )>oi>ulation — even 
that imporUyl for engravings into Briiuin, under the 
name of Imlia p.a]>cr — is thus derived. 

The paper mulberry, the Brouaaonetia papyrifera^ 
which furnished the ancient clothing of the South Sea 
Islanders, aud from which the Javanese manufacture a 
cheap jiaper, of toughness and durability approaching 
to parchment, is of value. 

lta»t i.H the liber or cellular tissue, consisting of tough 
elongated vessels, whicli can often be separated and 
converted into fibrous material, useful for cordage and 
matting. Tliat best known to Eurojie is a product of 
Russia, and obtained from the lime or linden tree, 
the Tilia Europca, and converted into mats and shoos. 
A largo and interesting class of fibrous substances, which 
have Idtherto attracted but little attention in S.E. 
Asia, is the barks of trees, many of whicli yield a strong 
ami ready substitute for rope, and, from the quantity of 
tannin which some of them contain, they resist mois- 
ture, and retain tlicir strength for a long time. AVith 
a little care, nnd the employment of simple macliinery, 
excellent ropes, mats, and baskets might be prepared 
from some of these substances, and they would pro- 
bably find a ready sale for agricultural and commercial 
purposes. Tho Indian substitutes for bast, while they 
rank among the easiest grown and most extensively 
distributed of all its forest trees, usually suffer 
nioro from tho axo of tho woodman and tho flames 
lighted by tho cultivator of the jungle, etc,, than 
almost any other class of trees. In places in Southern 
India where they wore once abundant, trees are now 
rare. In forests under the Western Ghats, far to the 
southwanl, they are still to bo found in considerable 
numbers, but m such places the population is too 
scattered and migratory to take up the mianufacture 
steadily and on an extensive scale. Provided they get 
a supply for making nets to catch the elk, or fetters for 
the tame elephant, they generally seek no more. For 
the latter purpose they frequently us© the bark of some 
of tho Sterculia trees. 
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Bavkmia di^yUaf called Authee nar. Yepv, and Apa, 
haa a atrong, ooarae brown bark, of wnioh the nativea 
make temporary ropea for aeouring thatch, matting, or 
fencea. The barka of aeveral other Bauhiniaa are uaed 
for the came pu^oaea. Ara nar ia the bark of the 
Bauhinia parvifolia. of which matches for native guns 
are made. This class also includes the barks of the 
bani^ Ficus Indica, or Ala nar ; of the pipal, Ficus 
religioaa, or Araaa nar ; of the Ficus raoemosa, Atti nar : 
of the Ficus oppositifoUa, Bodda nar ; Ficus, tp» (?) 
CuUethy nar ; of the bark of the Ficus toinentosa, also 
the barks of several species of acacia, as ^e babul 
(Acacia Arabica), or Karoovalum nar ; the white acacia, 
or Oday nar (Aoacialeucophlsea) ; Velvaila nar, Wri^htia 
tinotoxia : and a number of otner plants not yet iden- 
tified. 

The trailing roots, twigs, tendrils, and drops of a 
number of plants are used for the same purposes. 

The basts of the trans-Gangetio countries are very 
numerous. The Thenj^-ban-sha, the Pa-tha-you-sha. 
tlie Sha-phyoo, the I^an-tsoung-sha, Sha-nee, and 
£e-gyw-ot*sha, are the Mtter known basts of Arakan ; 
and there the Eee-gyw-ot-sha strips to 6 to 6 feet in 
length, composed of several layers, of which one side 
is smooth and compact, and the layers on the other 
side thin but oancellar, all having a considerable degree 
of toughness. 

The basts of Akyab and Burma are Heng-kyo-sha, 
Dam-sha, Tha-not-sha, Wa-preedoo-sha, and Sna-goung, 
all used in preparing cordage for boats, nets, etc. ; whole- 
sale market price, 2 rupees 8 annas per maund, and all 
are of the inner bark of largo trees. 

The Sha-nee, Sha-pliru, and Theng-ban-sha of Akyab 
are most plentiful, and are used in preparing cordage 
for boats, nets, etc., and their wholesale mazket price 
is 1 rupee 12 annas per maund. 

The Ouand-young-sha of Akyab is used for cables and 
strong nets, the wholesale price being 3 ruiiees 4 annas 
per maund ; and all these fibres are much used by the 
inhabitants of that province. 

Three basts, extensively used in Burma for making 
ropes, are called That-poot-not-sha, Sha-lalb-way, and 
Sha-nee. Those three basts appear to be the inner barks 
of various species of Sterculia and allied plants, which 
abound in the districts. They are strong and enduring 
in their nature, and some of them have been tested with 
satisfactory results. 

The CackacodiCf Tam., are the stems of a creeper used 
for tying bundles and other purposes instead of twine. 

The Mandrong rushes of Province Wellesley grow 
spontaneously in the rice fields after the crop has been 
gathered, oversiireading them like a second crop. Their 
fibre is strong, and is locally used in the manufacture 
of rice and sugar bags, mats, etc. ; experiment may 
prove it to bo adapted for the manufacture of paper. ^ 

The Mang-kmtitg (Pandanus, ip.) is used for matting 
In l^ovince Wellesley, 

Tlie Gfam tree bark is from the Melaleuca virldiflora, 
Malacca. 

The Talee trap (Artooarpus, sp.) is used at Hossang 
for fishing-nets. 

The Talee taros is of Singapore, and there is a bark 
used as twine in Siam. 

The Bark-cloth of Keda, in tlie Malay Peninsula, is 
manufactured by the Semang. on eastern Negro tribe ; 
and that of the Celebes (Kaili) is made from tho bark 
of the paper mulberry. Mr. Jaffrey, at the Madras I 
Exhibition of 1857, exhibited a very powerful new bast j 
from tbo Eriodendron anfraotuosum. 

A bast or nar from the Acacia robusta, bo common on 
the Neilgherrlos, has been used for aU purposes to which 
Russian bast is applied in gardens in Europe. 
material is strong, tough, and durable, aho pliable 
when wetted. This bast could bo procured cheaply 
and In largo quantities, as when the trees are out 
down the roots throw up numerous young shwto to 
the height of from 6 to 12 feet in one year. The bark 
of this tree b also a powerful tan. j i *. 1 .^ 

The beautiful fabric, China grass-clam, is made in the 
Canton Province, and largely exported to Biyope ana 
America. Tho plant which is supped to pi^uoe tois, 
tho Boehmeria nivea, is abundantly ^own In the pro- 
vince of Kiang-sl. Fabrics of various degrees of ^«aws 
are made from this fibre, but none so fine os that made 
about Canton ; it is also spun Into thread for sewing 
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purposes, and is found to be very strong and durable. 
There are two very distinct viurietieB of this plant 
common in Ohe-kiang,— one the cultivated, the other 
the wild. The cultivated variety has larger leavea tbiu| 
the other ; on the upper side they are of a lighter gresha, 
and on the under tne^ are much more downv. The 
stems also are lighter in ooloui^ and the whole plant 
has % silky feel about it which the wild one wants. 
The wild variety grows plentifully on sloning banks, 
on city walls, and oth fT old smd ruinous builoin^ It is 
not priiied by thf natives, who say its fibre is not so 
fine, and more broken and confused in its strueture, 
than the other kind. The cultivated kind yields three 
or^ a year. 

The preparation of the fibre is tedious, and is what 
causes the difficulty of sending it at a cheaper rate 
into market. Dr. MaoGowan of Ningpo states that in 
China the last cutting is made in September, and from 
it the finest cloth is made, the first bemg inferior, coarse 
and hard. On being out, the leaves are carefully tidcen 
off on the spot ; tne stalks taken to the house and 
soaked in water for an hour. In cold weather the water 
should be tepid. After this the plant is broken in the 
middle, by which thrfibrous portion ia loosened and 
raised from tho stalk. Into the interstioe thus made the 
operator thrusts the finger nails, and separates the fibre 
from the centre to one extremity and then to the other. 
T^e stripping process is very easy. The next process is 
scraping the hemp, to facilitate which the fibie is first 
soaked in water. The strips of hemp are drawn over 
the blade of a small knife or scraper from within out- 
wards, and, being pressed upon by the thumb, tbo 
fibrous portion of one surface, and the muoilaginoua 
part of other, are thus taken off. The hemp u then 
wiped dry, and the whitest selected for fine cloth. It 
it afterwards bleached. 

The directions for peeling the Ohu-ma or Tchou-ma, 
in China, os translated from the Chinese, are given aa 
follows When the stems are all got in, they are 
split longitudinally with knives of iron or of bamboo. 
The bark is first removed, then the lower layer (which 
is white, end covered with a shrivelled pellicle, which 
comes off by itself) ia scraped off with a knife. The 
interior fibres are then seen ; they ore to be removed 
and softened in boiling water. If the Tchou-ma be 
pooled in winter, the stems must be previously steeped 
in tepid water, in order that they may be the more 
easily split. Tho first layer of Tchou-ma is coarse and 
hard, and is only good for making common materials; 
tho second is a little more supnlo and fine ; the tMid, 
which is tho best, is used for making extremely fine light 
nrtioles.* Major Hannay writes * When tho stalks 
have become brown for about 6 inches above tho roots, 
the top is seized witli the left hand, and the leaves are 
stripped off by passing tho right hand to the ground, 
over which the stalk is cut. Tho outer bark has first to 
bo scraped off with ablunt-edged knife, when the cx^d 
fibre, still attached to the woody part of the stalk, ia 
placed in the hot sun to dry. On tho third morniiw, 
after being exposed to the dew for several hours, the 
fibre is drawn off. Tliis is done by breaking the woody 
stalk right through towards the thicker end, and then 
separating the fibre therefrom, drawing it off slowly 
towards the small end, end repeating the process as 
often os noccssai’y, though much of the “^re ronu^, 
and may be taken off at a second breaking. (The 
now require to bo carefully washed, aenley.) Wie 
hanks of fibre are then scijaratcly twisted at tha upper 
end and tied up in bundles. When the threm^^ 
required for spinning, they we prepared by di^^g 
the single hanks several times with a blunt-edged slip 
of bamboo held in tho riifht hand, when they are easily 
opened out to the required fineness with the fingers 
and thumb nails. This is certainly a rude and tedious 

^*F?bros of Side tiliwfoliaand DoUchosbulbosusfumisb 

huh, ana then rtoeplng. ih. 
iSilyrtripp oft Thl. ^ 

a portion the fibr. .pnn into thr^, Imt it doM 

a^S^rf mooli voloo 

Aound. Captain Thompwm HHwrted ilint * 
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Itoe xnaUo from the fibre, forwranlcd from Ohittas^ong, 
broke at once, without ■tretohing, with only 127 lbs., 
though only tho, finest aiul largest of tho material was 
i|iade into this lino. A lino of Russian hemp of the 
samo site will sustain with case 400 lbs. ; so that this 
fibre is much too weak for cither sailcloth or cordage. 
It, however, possosscs all the free and kindlv nature of 
flax, and even smells like flax. It is easily worked, 
with Uttle or no waste . — RoyiUf Fib, PI. p. 310. 

CalotropUf a genus of the Asolopiaceie, has three 
species, gigantea, herbacea, and proccra, which furnish 
valuable fibres, all of similar Varactor. The plants 
grow quite wild in all kinds of lone places, and only rare 
attempts to cultivate them havo ever been made. This 
is tiie more remarkable, because tho people all know the 
exceeding strength of the cord ma<.le from their fibres. 
Dr. AVight says of the fibres he tried, that the ycrcum 

S lant, 0. gigantea, violds by far the strongest fibre ; it 
I a most common plant, and may yet become a valuable 
article of export, if a less costly mode of obtaining it, 
without injuring its quality, can bo found. One variety 
has oream-coloure<l, and tho other rosy purple flowers, 
both, however, yielding indifferently the same excellent 
fibre. Xt is called popularly tho gigantic swallow-wort ; 
Madar, Ak, or Akund, in Hindustani ; Yorcum or 
Yeriku in Tamil ; and Nella jellcdoo in Telugu. Its 
fibre, whicli is strong, white, and fine, resembles Belgian 
flax, and if skilfully prep.ared, is reiwrted to be well 
ouloulated for prime warp yarns, and capable of being 
spun into the finest thread, and to be worth £100 per 
ton for such purposes. Tiie following is the result of 
experiments of the strength of fibres, showing their 
breaking weights : — 

Coir, . 224 lbs. 

Pooley mungee (Hibiscus cannabinus), . 290 „ 
Marool (Sanseviera Zeylanica), . . 31C ,, 

Cotton (Gossypium herbneeum), . . 34G „ 

(hitthalay nar (Agave Americana), . . 302 „ 

Janapa (Crotalaria juncea), Sunn, Hindi, 407 ,, 
Yercum (Calotropis gigantea), . . . 652 ,, 

It finds a habitat, spontaneously, whore nothing else 
will grow, indifferent alike to drought or hungry soil, 
tho seeds being wafted about in their silk cotton 
envelope, which, by the way, has been spun into fine 
olotli. The fibre is used locally for string, cordage, 
tiger traps, ordinary nets, and durable fishing lines, and 
for all purposes where strength and endurance are 
required. The plant is used more for medicinal pur- 
poses, and for the manurial jiroperties of its leaves when 
ploughed into paddy lands, than for its excellent fibre. 
It is a i>erenniat shrub. Tho seeds in its largo green pod 
are enveloped in a silky white fibre, which has been 
mixed with silk and cotton in fabrics. Tho charcoal of 
its roots is prized in the manufacture of guni>owdcr. 
Its leaves, buds, bark, and milk^ juice are emidoyed in 
native medicine, for their emetic, diaphoretic, and pur> 
gative properties ; and the inspissated jiiice resembles 
oaoutenouo, but is a conductor of electricity. It yields 
an ardent spirit. It is the Bar ^>irit of tho AVeatern 
Ghats of India, and, according to Barth, tho Giya of the 
African. 

ChUon is largely grown in India, is almost tho sole 
fibrous product fabricated into cloths for ordinary cloth- 
ing, much of it being exported raw to Euroiie and 
America, to bo returned in tho form of twist and yam, 
pieco-go^s, etc. About half of it is sent to Groat 
Britain, tho bulk of the other half going to France, 
Austria, and Italy. 

1874-75, . . 6.600,086 cwt. Bs. 15,25,73,416 

1876-70, . . 6,009,788 „ 13,27,89.635 

1876-77, . . 4,557,916 „ 11,74,61,830 

1877-78, . . 3,459,077 9,38,36,340 

1878-79, . . 2,966,000 „ 7,91.30,458 

1879-80, . . 3,949.701 „ 11,14,91,778 

It is largely grown in the tracts 1600 to 3000 feet 
above the sea. The £. 1. Company msule great efforts 
to improve the staple, and to intmuce new varieties, 
and the produce of Dharwar, Hingunghat, Nagpur, 
Berar, ana Kandesb. Cotton ropes and cotton canvas 
are largely made from it. 

Coir is the commercial name for the fibre of the 
cocoanut. Cocos nuoifera. It is very extensively used 
throughout the south of Asia. Towards the middle 
of the 19th century, in Blalabar and Ceylon, every 


available spot within tbo influonco of the sea-breeze 
was being devoted to tho nowtli of tho cocoanut. 
Along tho western coast of tno Madras Provinces, the 
wavv downs near the soa-bordors, which had hitherto 
produced only a stunted and worthless crop of grass, 
were everywhere levelled, broken up^ and manured, so 
as to form the beds of future plantations. 

Crotalaria juncea is a plant of tho order Fabaoece. 
It is extensively cultivated in many parts of Indi^ and 
to the east of India, for tho sake of its fibres. These 
form one of the hemps of commerce, sometimes as Madras 
hemp, also Indian hemp, also sunn hemp ; amongst the 
Tamil people as AVuckoo nar or J anapa nar, in Telugu as 
Shanamoo. It is cultivated in Rajamundry as a second 
crop on wet lands with profit to tho ryot, and is planted 
in November and plucked in March. It is of import- 
ance in tho great agricultural districts to the oast of the 
Godavery, in Malaoar, Cansra, Darwar, Mysore, in all 
the great grain countries to tho south, and in Kandesh. 
There is a common belief that a cow in calf, if tied with 
a rope of sunn, will miscany. In Gujerat it is often 
•own for a green manure, being ploughed into the land 
just after tho flower has appeared. Also in the colleo- 
torate of Broach, it is somewhat extensively cultivated 
on those broken lands and edges of ravines, which 
decline from the level of the Khannun or block soil to 
the Myheo river. In cleared patches of tho different 
forests which skirt and Ho at the foot of tho Ohata, it 
is regularly cultivated os a rotation crop. 

The plant is pulled up by the roots, and, after the 
seeds aro beaten out, the stems are immersed in running 
tvatcr for four or five days, and the fibres are then 
separated by tho fingers. They are strong, and made 
into oordage, ropes, canvas, gunny bags, paper, and 
into excellent twine for nets. Tho fibres are much 
stronger if loft in salt water ; and if carefully prepared 
yield foss and hemp of excellent quality, and m its 
cleanest condition alw.ays sells in Britain at £45 to £50 
the ton for twine or common purposes. AVhen prepared 
with the patent liquid, they compare witli tho best flax, 
and sell at £80 tho ton. In India its price ranges from 
Rs. 80 to 140 tbo ton. Another species or variety, 
0. tenuifolia, tho Jubbulpur hemp, yields a strong 
fibre equal to Russian or Polish hemp. 

Flax, — Linum usitatlssimum is grown in every port 
of India, sometimes extensively, but almost exclusively 
for its seeds. It is often sown as an edging crop to 
wheat and other grain, because it is not eaten by cattle 
in the green state. The reason given for its being sown 
in both long and cross drills, is that the plant, being 
weakly, requires close sowing to guai'd it against the 
action of the weather. 

In Vizagapatam it is cultivated chiefly as an oil-seed, 
which is also the case to some extent in Cuddapah, 
where, as well as in the Godavery district, it is used for 
feeding cattle. In A^izagapatam, however, the use of its 
fibre ill tho manufacture of fabrics is not unknown, as 
the collector states that the Gudabah females (a hill 
tribe) are clothed with a coarse linen of their own 
making. Beyond Galikondah there are plains 3000 
feet above tho sea, very similar to the Mysore country, 
where it could be grown to any extent. 

In Bellary, South Arcot, and Tinnevolly, gunnies are 
manufactured from its fibres. 

In Tan jore it is prized for the excellent manure which 
its leaves and roots supply. 

In South Oanara its fibres are used for making fishing 
nets and lines, and probably the same use is made of it 
in the adjoining district of North Oanara. 

Flax grown on the Neilgherries was forwarded 
to England, where it was valued at £28 per ton, or 
nearly eaual to the best Russian flax. But the profit 
derived from it is only 4 rupees per acre, which is leas 
than that obtained by the cultivation of other products. 

Tho most promising substitutes for flax appear to be 
the pine-apple, yercum, palay, ootrum, and kooringa. 
Several of these grow abundantly in Southern India. 

The imports of flax into Britain range near to 100,000 
tons, valued about £40 the ton, from Russia, Germany, 
Holland, and Beljpum. 

ffempt in India, is a oommeroial term applied to the fibres 
of several plants, — to rheea fibre of tbe Boehmeria nivea, 
to that of the true hemp. Cannabis sativa, to the fibres of 
a species of Crotalaria, 0. tenuifolia being known as 
Jubbulpur hemp ; Madras hemp is the sunn fibre of 
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Crotolaria junoea; brown and other hemtw are apecies 
of Hibigous ; Manilla hemp ia from the Musa textllia. 
In China thci'e are three plants which produce a fibre 
maile into cloth, known under this name, vi*, the 
Oannabia sativa, or hemp, at Canton, the Boehmeria 
(Urtioa) nivea, a species oi nettle gprown about Suchan, 
and the Sida tiluefolia near Tien-tsin-fa (Williams' 
Middle Kingdom, p. 106). The nettle hemp is culti- 
vated in the provinces north of the Moiling, but the 

J dant also grows in Foh-kien. The grass-cloth made 
rom it is not so much used for common dresses as 
ootton and silk. This has been noticed under the word 
Boehmeria. 

In cultivating sunn, hemp, or flax, the seeds should 
bo TOwn thickly together, in order that they may shoot 
up into long wand-like plants, which will 3rield much 
longer fibres, and be much less branched than if sown 
wide and freely exposed. 

Hemp , — The Himalayan districts of Kamaon, Garh- 
wal, and Kote Kanm abound in true hemp of the finest 
quality, cultivated lK>th on account of its fibre and for 
the different preparations of bhang. The fibre is sold 
among themselves for 2 rupees for 82 lbs., or about 
5s. a owt. Hemp sent by H. F. Maoleod, Esq., as 
the produce of Kote Kangra, was highly approved 
of in England. The culture seems to be very well 
understood in many parts of the hills, as they carefully 
prepare and usually manure the ground, thin the plants 
to within 3 or 6 inches, and cut the male plant, 
phoolbhanga, which flowers but has no seed, a month 
or six weeks before the female plant, goolanga or ghool- 
bhangn, which has seed, the latter bein^ cut about the 
end of September. Kote Kangra hemp is strong. It is 
at the same time liked for its colour and texture, and 
would bo certain to be employed for all the purposes 
for which the best hemp is required, if it could be 
procured. It is grown throughout Southern Asia, to 
obtain its intoxicating resin or charras, and its leaves 
for bhang. In several places the Musalman popula- 
tion are just as great consumers of the intoxicating 
homp product as the Hindus. In Sind the extent to 
which it is used by all classes is frightful. In China, 
a gigantic species of hemp (Cannabis), growing from 
10 to 15 feet in height, is also a staple summer crop. 
This is chiefly used in making ropes and string of 
various sizes, such articles being m demand for tracking 
the boats up rivers and in the canals of the country. 

Jlibiicua cannabinuSj or Dekhani hemp, ia grown 
during the rainy season for local requirements, as much 
for its edible leaves as for its fibre. It is an annual of 
from 3 to 3^ months’ duration, at the end of which 
t^e it is fit to bo plucked up for the steeping process, 
necessary for the extraction of the fibre. It is of good 
colour, from 7 to 9 feet long, fine to the touch, and with 
a silky gloss. The best selected fibre would, for rope and 
cordage, equal in appearance that made from Manilla 
hemp, BO much in request for yachting purposes ; the 
second and third kinds would come in for coarser descrip- 
tions of the above manufactures ; while the refuse, includ- 
ing cuttings, rejections, and the root-ends, would find a 
re^y market among the papermakers. The fibre is 
known in Bengal ns Mesta pat or Koshta, and Walsiti 
sunn ; is considered equal to sunn hemp ; is exported in 
small quantities, and manufactured into coarse sacking 
or gunny, and into ropes, twine, and nets ; and latterly, 
in Mysore, ihto a superior, dosoly woven matting, 
which looks and wears well. Generally the crop is 
grown only as a secondary consideration in drills among 
the ragi In Mysore, and similarly among the jowari in 
the NorUiern Ciroars, though in and about Bajamundry 
it is said to be in some instances cultivated as a special 
crop by itself. 

The plants are ordinarily cut after the formation of 
the seed, and left to dry in the sun for a day or two, 
when they are steeped in stagnant water, till the bark 
is Buffioiently rotted to allow of the caoy extraction of 
the fibre, which is sun-dried for use or export. The 
ordinaiy prooeas is to beat the softened hark on a 
•tone, by which unequal pounding much of it adheres 
to the nbre, which is further discoloured by careless 
•un-drying. Long steeping in stagnant water is another 
blot in its preparation. It should ^ out just as it 
is in flower, and left in swathes or bundles for from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours to dry parti^ly in the 
sun, when they should be steeped in runmng water 
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just luffidently long to admit of the ready separation 
jLj** fibre, which should be thoroughly wasn^ and 
mried under shade, as exposure to the sun’s rays causes 
T j de^rionite in colour, touch, and strength, and 
I^ndon brokers judge much by sight and touch. The 
time that the bundles should remain immersed ha s to 
be regulated by those skilled in the matter, with 
great judgment aivl frequent inspections, for If the 
process of fermentation is carried oven a Uttle too far. 
the fibre is spoiled. 

^ Under the napie of Poondi, it is cultivated exten- 
sively at Nuddea, Hoogly, Farridpur, Bakarganj, and 
elsewhere, os a variety of jute, and is called bastard 
jute, but is as fit for papermaking os true jute. It is 
sold as and along with jute, and is employea in Bengal 
for all the ^rposos of jute. ' Paper is largely made 
from it at Dacca, Mymensing, Dinajpur, and Koak- 
holly, wher6 it is prepared by being boiled with lime. 

Jaibiscut eahdartffa yields a similar fibre, also called 
roestMiat or pulachi. The Roselle is grown at l^ri 
and Bhagulpur, and the Bendikai largely at Hoogly, 
an.l 24 Parganas, Nuddea, Murshidabad, Kooh-Bahar, 
and Puri, and less so in many other districts, the 
fibre being exported as jute. In Travancore the Hibiscus 
tiliaceus Is^ cultivated, but it ia not an annual, and 
therefore yields a less remunerative crop. The Hibiscus 
plants will continue to be chiefly confined to the agri 
cultural population of its native places. H. furcatus of 
the Ghats ana Bengal yields abundance of strong white 
flaxy fibres, but, being very prickly, is unfit for handling. 

The/ uncaceat or rush tribe, Juncus Indious and others, 
ore employed for making the bottoms of chairs and 
mats. 0. eflusuB of Japan is cultivated to be made, 
into floor mats. In China a species of Junous is a great 
crop. Its stems are woven into beautiful mats, used 
by the natives for sleeping upon, for covering the floors 
of rooms, and for many other useful purposes. This is 
cultivated in water, somewhat like the rice-plant, and 
is therefore always planted in the lowest parts of the 
valleys ; the harvest of this crop is in the beginning of 
July, ^d hundreds of the natives are then employed 
in drying it. The river’s banks, uncultivated land, tlie 
dry j^avelly bed of the river, and every other available 
spot, is taken up with this operation. At grey dawn of 
morning the sheaves or bundles are taken out of tem- 
porary sheds, erected for the purpose of keeping off the 
rain and dew, and shaken thinly over the surface of 
the ground. In the afternoon, before the sun has sunk 
very low in the horizon, it is gathered up again into 
sheaves, and placed under cover for the night. And 
so the process of winnowing goes on day by day until 
the whole of the moisture is dried out of the reeds. 
They are then bound up firmly in round bundles, and 
cither sold in the markets of the country, or taken to 
Ningpo and other towns where the manufacture of mats 
is carried on, on a large scale. 

The true Jute of Indian commerce is the fibres of 
Corchorus capsularis and 0. olitorius. It has been an 
export from India to Great Britain since the year 1833, 
but is now exported to tlio extent of about 300,000 tons, 
value up to nearly four millions sterling. Between 
1874-75 and 1879-80, the value of all the exports of 
raw jute, gunny ba^B, guiinycloths, rope and twine, was — 

1877- 78, • Hs. 4,28,92,407 

1878- 79, . . 4,89.88,604 

1879- 80, . . 5,56,63,944 


1874- 76. 

1875- 76. 

1876- 77, 


Rs. 3,48,56,221 
3,29,45,209 
3,35,61,242 


The sowing is in .^ril and May, and in July and August 
the plants are from 3 to 12 feet high, are cut down, made 
into bundles, which are placed in shallow water. When 
the bark separates, and the stalk and fibres become 
softened, they are taken up and untied ; they are then 
broken off two feet from the bottom, the bark is held in 
both hands, and the stalk removed. The fibres are then 
dried in the sun, and ore cleaned for the market. They 
are soft and silky, and much care ia needed during the 
steeping to prevent undue decomposition. All the 
sacking of India is mode from it, and it is largely ex- 
ported from Bengal to the Dutch and Spanishpoases* 
sions in Asia, to America and to Australia. The raw 
fibre of the jute, with a little wool, has been mimu- 
faotured into good, useful, and substantial camting, 
which can be sold at the very moderate price of a 
yard. At an industrial exhibition held at Dundee, there 
was at one end of a case the harsh, woody-looking jnte 
stalks, and through each stage, of fibre to yarn and fine 
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ihrMd : In a Moond caae ware arranged ooane and fine to afford a fibre of more than two feet in length. Iti 
gunny mm, packing dothe, ooane and fine towelling, itrength ia well known to the Ghat people, who employ 
different cUiemptiona of plain and coloured paddinga, it ocoaaionally for domeatio puipoaea in ropemalong, 
pdfiketinga andliningi, crumb and other dotha, ladiea* aa well aa uae the stem for food. Thia may po8Bib& 
oUgnona, and brilliant-looking ruga and carpeta, that be the Musa auperba of the Dindigul valleya, at hi|^ 
for dedgn and colour were aaid not to oompanunfarour- elevationa on the Travancore mountains, and wild on 
aUy with thoae made from wool. The American importa the Neilgherriea at 7000 feet. It evidently requires a 
of Goni (gunny) sacking and the raw material have rich volcanic soil; it would probably succeed in the 
decreased ainoe they have practically ascertained their Moluccas and in the islands east of Java, 
ability to raise the plant in the aouthem districts, ITdumbium tpedoBwn, the lotus, yields a useful fibre 
whioh, under their more careful culture, will of course from its stalk. 

improve. In China the staple summer crops are those In the Red Sea, cables are used formed of the coating 
whioh ;|Md textile fibres. Jute ia grown in China to of the branches of the date tree, Pheenix dactyli/enk, 
a very lam extenlL and ia used in the manufacture of At Oopada, the same material ia used mixed with a 
sacks and oaM for holding rice and other grains. It is proportion of fibre of the kaldera bush, the Fandanus 
stated that ^e celebrated China hemp, otdled Lookina odoratissimus. The leaf>Btalks are made into baskets, 
or green hemp, which, according to Messrs. Jardine The leaves of the wUd date tree, Phoenix sylvestria, 
Skinner A Co., is grown in the Hankow districts for and of the P. farinifera are made into mats, and the 
conversion into nrass-cloth, is nothing but jute, of which leaf -stalk into ropes, for draw-ropes for wells, 
plant they say we description and particulars exactly The Neilgherry nettle, Urtica heterophylla, is a very 
compare with the Chinese hemp, and that, in addition ferocious-looking plant, the least touch producing a 
to its culture, the Chinese import it. most acute though quickly subsiding pain. Its bark 

The Muhl genus of plants, the plantain or banana abounds in a fine white, glossy, silk-like, strong fibre, 
tribe, is well xnown^ from two of its species, M. para- The Todawar race separate this flax by boiling the 
disiaM and M. textilu. Of all the substitutes for hemp, plant, and spin it into their coarse thread. If well 
probably the most important is that obtainable from prepared and procurable in quantity, it is fitted to com- 
the banana or musa ; the stem of aU of the species pro- pete with flax for the manufacture of even very fine 
duces a fibre of some utilitjr. Ve^ little attention has textile fabrics. Mr. M‘Iver alludes to the superior 
ever been paid to the cleaning of its fibres, though the quality of the fibre of the Neilgherry nettle, as corn- 
most conspicuous amongst the Indian fibrous plants. It manding the high piice of £45 to £50 per ton in the 
is everywnere cultivated In the plains of India for its rough state, and well worth Uie encouragement of 
fruit. It bears fruit only once, and is then cut down Government for its cultivation, 
and left to rot upon the ground. There, will be no The leaves of the abundantpinc-appfepto>if, Ananassa 
diflloulty in obtaining from this plant alone a quantity sativa, are largely used in the Malay Peninsula and in 
of fibre of admitted valuable quality, applicable to the islands of the Archii>elago, to furnish different sorts 
the manufacture of every species of cloth or other of pino-applo fibre, from the coarse material used for 
article usually made from flax or hemp, and of equal cordage to the finest thread for weaving cloth. Fibre 
quality, and it can be used with no less faoiUty and of the pine-apple is the Pina of the inhabitants of the 
Mvant^e in the manufacture of paper. It yields an Philippines, who manufacture from it their finest 
excellent substitute for hemp or linen thread. On fabrics. The Ohinose in the European settlements 
catting down the stem, remove old, stained, or withered of the Indian Archqielago prepare the fibre in con- 
leaves, and strip off the different layers. Lay a leaf- siderable quantity, ex|x>rting it to China, where it is 
stalk on a long flat board with the inner side upper- in great esteem for threau, and for weaving fine 
most, scrape off the pulp with a blunt piece of hc^p textures. The process of extracting and bleaching 
iron or old spoon ; turn it, and treat the outer side the fibres is exceedingly simple, and the first step is to 
similarly. When a bundle is obtained of these partially remove the fleshy or succulent side of the leaf. A 
cleaned fibr^ wash it briskly in a large quantity of Chinese, astride on a narrow stool, extends on it, in 
water, rubbing and shaking it to get rid quickly of front of liim, a pine-apple leaf, one end of which is 
all the sap and pulp ; spread thorn out in thin layers kept firm, being placed beneath a small bundle of cloth, 
or hang them in the wmd to dry, but exposure to the on whioh he sits. He then with a kind of two-handled 
■an*s says imparts a brownish-yellow tinge. plane made of bamboo removes the succulent matter. 

Afttta textilie is the well-known abaca of the Philip- Another man receives the leaves as they are planed, 
pine Islands. The fruit is harsh, small, and uneatable and with his thumb nail loosens and gathers the fibres 
when allowed to ripen, but in practice the ripening is about the middle of the leaf, whioh enables him by one 
prevented, for the flower is nipped off, and that in- effort to detach the whole of them from the outer skin, 
creases the strength of the fibre. It has been immomori- The fibres are next steeped in water for some time, after 
ally cultivated, and contributes largely to the clothing which they are washed in order to free them from the 
of the four millions of inhabitants of the Philippines, matter that still adheres and binds them together, 
besides being largely exported in the raw state. It is They are now laid out to dry and bleach on rude frames 
made into cordage in the country, and cloth of a ye^ of split bamboo. The process of steeping, washing, and 
fine quality and of great durability. In Great Britain ex]K>Bing to the sun is ropoated for some days, until the 
it ie only uiown in the raw state, under the name of fibres are considered to bo i)roperly bleached. Without 
Manilla hemp; and Great Britain in 1877. 1878, and further preparation, they are sent into town for exporta- 
1879 was receiving about 18,000 tons, value £400,000, or tiou to China. 

£27 a ton. The cost of this article at the port of Manilla Sanseviera Zeylanica, the bowstring hemp, is a plant 
is about £14 a ton ; it is the coarsest fibres only that are of the Peninsula of India and of Bengnl. The leaves are 
exported, all the finer being retained for cloth, which as three or four feet long. They are steeped in water for 
yet has not been made except in the Philippines. The several days, to decompose the pulpy part, but they 
fine mss-cloth, ships* cordage and ropes used in the are apt to ^oome discoloured by this process. A better 
South Sea whale fisheries, are made from this substance, plan is to beat the leaf and place it on a board, and 
The outer stalks of the stem leaves yield the thickest and remove the pulp by scraping with a rough stick or iron 
•troneest fibres. Musa textilis is propagated by trans- till all the pulp he removed. 100 lbs. of the leaves 
planting the suckers that sirring up about the roots of yield 27 lbs. of clean fibre. Boyle wrote that the fibre, 
the old plants. The abaca is generally planted in the though as fine and soft as human hair, possessed extra- 
eaeao gsidens, to shelter the shrubs from the heat of ordinary strength and tenacity, and when prepared in 
the sun ; and it seems to be only in Alhay, Leyte, and hanks tore so strict a resemblance to raw siUc, that the 
on the north coast of Mindanao that it is cultivated difference could not be easily distinguished when the 
expressly as an aiiiols of Oommeroe. the production of two were exhibited side by side. It is known by the 
sugar abiorbing the attention of planters in districts name of bowstring hemp, Marool, Moorva, and Ohaga 
more adjacent to the oi^ital. The filaments are or Saga, in the different dialects, and is used for ropes, 
dstaohedfrom the stem by a very simple process, which twine, thread, bowstrings, and in Trichinop^y for 
eloseW resembles the mode of preparing hemp in Europe, paper, and it has been spun into cloth of the finest 
The Musa textilis is said to grow on the Ghats from quality. It it grown to some small extent in parts of 
Cape Comorin northward ; but on the northern slopes the Peninsula, aud more largely at Noakhally, Shaba- 
of the Ghats the plant does not teach a height fitted had, Haearibagh, And Singbhum. 
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FKTUS, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Urticaceje. The number of species is 
gn at, and they are all either tropical or inhabitants 
of warm countries. Some are sinall plants, others 
are among the largest trees of the forest ; others 
of them yield a useful caoutchouc ; several of 
them yield fibrous materials used for cordage, 
for half stuff and papcrniaking ; and the banyan 
tree and the pipal tree, F. Indica and F. religiosa, 
arc highly ornamental plants. Several throw out 
aerial roots from their branches, which grow into 
tlie ground, and again throw out brauches. F. 
cuiica, the fig tree, is cultivated in many parts of 
India. F. Benjaminoides, the Tenasaerim oanyau 
tree, drops aenal roots like the Indian fig tree, 
grows amidst mangroves and near tidal streams. 
The root of F. excelaa, Fa/d., of Peninsular India 
and the Moluccas is given in decoction as a pur- 
gative. A soft grey timber is obtained from the 
F. gooleeria, lioxb,^ which grows in Hindustan 
and Chutia Nagpur. F. heterophylla, lioxb.^ 
Wal-ahatoo, Singh., is common in Ceylon in 
damp shady places, F. infectoria, Willde.^ is of 
Ceylon and India, and its bark is chewe<l with 
betel in lieu of the areca nut. F. laccifera, Roxh.^ 
Nooga-gass, Singh., is not uncommon in the 
central province of Ceylon. V. lanccolata, Roxb. 
'I'liapaii, Buum., of Pegu, yields a soft, useless 
wood. F. lucida, Ait.^ the Kapootoo-bo-gass of 
Ceylon, occurs in the drier parts of that island. 
F. nitida, Thxtnb,^ which grows in the south of 
China and in many parts of India, is a valuable 
ornamental tree aud good for shade. Some of the 
species possess in their milky secretion a highly 
it<Ti*l principle, which explains the specific name 
ijf F. toxicaria of Sumatra, aud F. dsemona of 
^raiijore. One species, Kulli kne, Can., generally 
a climber, abounds in Canara and Suuda, in the 
couiitiy from Bilgy to the Ghats ; its juice 

{ x^culiarly abundant and viscid, and used as a bird- 
iiiie ; well merits a further examination. Another 
species, Thnb-boo, Buum., a Tavoy tree, is used 
in house carpentry, A further species, the Bace 
dhtmcrce of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 
30 feet, is burnt for firewood, being tolerably 
common ; the leaves are used for food platters ; 
the fruit is oaten. — Wight ; Gibson ; Captain 
Macdonald ; Thioaites ; Voigt. 

FICUS ASPKKKIMA. Roxb. 

F. ninpolos, Burm. \ F. i>olitoria, Momi. 
BuO'Wana madd©ya,SiN(Jii. Karasa, Telia bnranki, Te. 
l*in<li ohottu, . , • Tel. | 

A large tree, a native of the Peninsula of India 
and of Ceylon up to 2000 feet elevation. The 
trunk is remarkably short, but very thick, and 
sometimes so completely covered with small very 
leafy branchlets as to be entirely hidden. The 
leaves are used to polish ivory, horn, etc., and in 
Ceylon are in general use amongst native ^binet- 
makers as a sul^iitute for fine sand paper, similarly 
to those of the Trophis aspera, — Roxb. ; 27m’. 
FICUS CARICA. Linn. 

I >oomoor, .... Beno. Anjir, HiNix 

Fagu, Phngwara, Ciiknab. Jamir, .... Kavi. 
Wu-hWA-kwo, . , Chin. 

The fig tree is cultivated in many parts of the 
East Indies, as high as 6000 feet on the Ravi. It 
roaches 7 feet in girth occasionally. It is common 
about Kandahar, mostly wild ? The wliite fruit 
is generally kept for home use, and tlio ^ black 
exported. Twenty luaunds of the fruit are 


annually imported from AfghanisLan via Pesha- 
wur. ^ (jrrowB plentifully in China. Two nuun 
varieties arc recognised, viz. that which produces 
two crops a year, and that which yields one crom 
The former includes the grey or purple fig, whi£ 
is the best, also the white fig and the golden fig, 
the latter being the finest in appearance but not 
ill quality. The main variety, wliich bears only 
one crop a year, sup|lies the* greatest quantity of 
figs for drying. The ordinary drying is effected 
in the sun. With the two-crop variety, tlio first 
crop grows on wood of the preceding year, the 
second crop is on wood of the current year. — St. 

FICUS CINERASCENS. Thw. Wal - gona- 
gass, Singh. A large tree of the warmer parts 
of Ceylon. — Thxv, p. 266. 

FICUS CITRIFOLIA. Lam. 

F. Mysorenais, Roth. | tJrostigma Myior., Mig. 
Kotu alu, . . . Maleal. | Boonooga-gaM, . . Sinqh. 

Grows in Ceylon and on the western side of 
India Parts arc employed in medicine. 

FICUS CORDIFOLIA. Willde. 

UroBtigma MysorenB©. Mig. 

Radha, Pilkhan, , Bras. I Ny-oung-gyat, , . BURM. 
Nga thin-gyoe, . . Buuu. 1 Kumbal, Palaleh, Kavi. 

A tree of Moulmcin and the Tenaaserim Pro- 
vinces, aiK^ of the Panjab Siwalik tract up to the 
Ravi. In Tenasserim this tree usually supplies 
the place of the pipal in the public places, and 
in the neighbourhood of religious edifices. It 
approaches ucTirest to F. religiosa, yet is easily 
distinguished from it by the leaves being narrower 
in proportion to the length, with much shorter 
points, and the fruit being perfectly round, and 
not, as in religiosa, vertically compressed. Fruit 
edible. It yields a strong wood, fit for any ordi- 
nary pur[> 08 c . — Masohy Cal. Cat. ; Stewart; Gamble. 

FKRIS CUNIA. Jiuch. F. conglomcrata, i2ax6. 
K;ith gular, . . Uhenai). 1 Kariulol, .... Ravi. 
Truiiibul, ... „ I Kuri, .... BUTLXJ. 

A tree of the Konkans, Rajmahal, Ondh, Nepal, 
Tuong Dong, and Moulmcin, occasional in the 
Punjab Siwalik tract up to the Clienab. The 
fruit is not eatable, but lo parts of India is used 
ill medicine, and in the Peninsula the rough 
harsh leaves are said to be employed for polishing 
wood -work. — Dr. J. Stewart^ P. Plants, p. 212. 

FICUS DJ^:M0NUM. Kon. Ym-kha-oung, 
Buum. A tree of I’anjore and Burma. 

FICUS DI8TICHA. Bluxne. Common in the 
central province of Ceylon at 8000 to 5000 feet. 
— Thxv. p. 266, 

FICUS ELASTICA. Roxb. 

Kuiinir, .... Beng. I Indian rubber tree, . EifO. 
Elastic fig tree, Kno. j Kaamr, .... STLilET. 
CHOutcliouo tree, . >>1 

Tbo Indian caoutchouc tree inhabits Assam, 
Klmssya, British Burma, tlio Pundua and the 
Juiitipur inoimtains, which bound tbo provinee 
of Sylbet on the north, where it grows to the 
size of a European sycamore. It is chiefly found, 
in the chasms of rocks and over the declivities of 
mountains, among decomposed rocky and Tegetable 
matter. It produces when wounded a great 
abundance of milk, which yields about one-t||ird 
of its weight of caoutchouc. It grows with great 
rapidity. A tree is described as being 26 feet 
high, with the trunk a foot in diameter, when 
only four years old. Another to 112 feet, with 
100 aerial roots, in 82 years. Its juice is used hy 



FICUS EXCEL8A. 


FICUS TNDICA. 


tho natives of Syllicb to smear the inside of split 
rattan baskets^ which are thus rendered water- 
tight. Old trees yiehi a richer juice than young 
ones. The milk is extracted by incisions made 
across the bark, down to the wood, at a distance 
of about a foot from each other, all round the 
trunk or bitinch, up to the top of the tree, and 
tho higher the more abundant is the fluid said to 
be. After one operation the tree requires a 
fortnight’s rest, when it may be a^in repeated. 
When the juice is exposed to the air, it separates 
spontaneously into a ^rm clastic substance, and 
a fetid whey-liko coloured liquid. Fifty ounces 
of pure milky juice taken from trees in August 
yielded exactly 15J ounces of clean washed caout- 
chouc of the finest quality, perfectly soluble in 
the essential oil of cajaput. This tree abounds 
in Assam, but the Outer Himalaya at Punkabari 
is its western limit. It penetrates amongst the 
mountains ns far as tiie Tista valley in Sikkim, 
but is of small size. It may bo distinguished 
from a distance of several miles by its immense 
and dense lofty crown. Dr. Grithths gives the 
dimensions of one of the largest as follows : — 
Circumference of main trunk, 74 feet ; ditto of 
main trunk and supports, 120 feet; ditto of area 
covered by the branches, CIO feet ; estimated 
height, 100 feet. The geographical range of the 
tree, so far as has been hitherto ascertained, may 
bo stated to be between Int. 20® 10' and 27® 20' 
N., and long. 90® 40' and 90° 30' E. Throughout 
this space it is found in the densely wooded tracts 
80 prevalent along the bases of the hills, and 
p^haps oil their faces, up to au average elevation 
01 2250 feet Since 1873 it has been largely 
cultivated in Assam and Burma. — F. von Mueller; 
The Universal Review ; Uoxh.; Hooker^ Him. Jour, 

FICUS EXCELSA, Vahl. Ati meralu, Maleal. 
Grows in the Moluccas and in Southern India. Its 
root is given as a purgative, in decoction. — Voigt. 
FICUS GLOMFRATA. Roxh. 

Jujuya dooinoor, . Benu. i Percim terogram, . Mal. 

Yne-tha-pan, . . liuuM. I Runibal, Palah, . Panj. 

Kulla kith mnra, . Can. I Attoekka-gasfl, . . Sinoh. 

Ooinbur, .... Ddkh. | Atti rnaram, . . Tam. 

Gibmerous fig tree, Eng. | Medi chettu, Atti ch., Tel. 

Oooler, . . . . HiNf). ' Bodda clicttu, Paidi cU., ,, 

A Large tree ; thrives best near a watercourse or 
on the banks of rivers *, fruit like the common fig, 
and grows in clusters along tiie bi'aiiches *, flavour 
insipid, but eaten by the poor. In Ceylon it is 
common on the banks of rivers up to au eleva- 
tion of 2000 feet ; grows also in the Peninsula of 
India, the Koiikans, Nepal, all over Oudh, at 
Taong Dong, and Moulineia. Some of the lac of 
commerce is gathered from this tree. Wood is 
considered sacred, and is burnt wlicn libations are 
offered. In the Paujab it is said to be only useful 
fv * fuel. A medicinal extract is obtained from 
th ) root. — Cal. Celt. ; Thw. ; Stewart ; Powell. 

FICUS GOOLEUEEA. Roxh. Dumbar, Hind.? 
A small tree of Chutla Nagpur and Hindusbin, 
with a soft, grey timber. — Roxh.; Cal. Cat.; Voigt. 

FICUS INDICA. Linn. Banyan tree. 

F. Bengalonsifl, Linn. | Urostigma Bengal., Mig. 
But, Bat, Bar, . . Bbng. Maha nooga-gass, . SiNOH. 

Pa-nyoung, . , , Burm. Kiripelle, ... „ 

Ahlada inara, . . Can. Ala marum, . . Tam. 

Arbor de rais, . . Pout. Marri ebeitu, . . Tel. 

Vata vriksha, . . Sansk. 

The Indian fig tree grows in most parts of 
India and Ceylon. Its fruit, the figs, grow in 


pair.^, and when ripe arc al>oiit tho size and colour 
of a middle-sized red cherry. If the seeds drop 
into the axils of the leavers of the palmyra tree, 
the roots grow downwards, embracing the palmyra 
trunk in their descent. By degrees they envelope 
every part except the top, whence, in very old 
trees, the leaves and head of the palmyra are 
seen emerging from the trunk of the banyan tree, 
as if they grew from it. Hindus regard such 
unions with reverence, and call them a lioly 
marriage instituted by Providence. Some of the 
banyan trees cover an immense space even when 
comparatively young. In the Botanical Gardens 
at Calcutta, when Dr. Falconer ascertained the 
Ago of the great banyan tree, which is still the 
pride and ornament of the garden, people were 
alive who remembered well its site being occupied 
in 1782 by a date palm, out of w'hose crown tho 
banyan sprouted, and beneath which a devotee 
sat. The editor, in 1834, paced at noon the outer 
shadow of its branches, and the circumference 
was near 360 paces. Dr. Hooker, writing after 
that, mentions that this tree was 80 feet high, 
and threw an area 300 feet in diameter into a 
dark, cool shade. The editor paced it again, at 
noon, in 1863, and the circumference was still 
too paces. Large banyans are common in India, 
but few are so symmetrical in shape and height 
as that in the Calcutta Gardens. Dr. Roxburgh 
had seen such trees full 000 yards round the cir- 
cumference of the branches, and 100 feet high, 
tlio principal trunk being more than 25 feet to 
the branches, and 8 or 9 feet diameter. Marsden 
mentions a remarkable banyan tree near Manjeo, 
20 miles west of Patna in liengal, diameter 360 
to 370 feet, circumference of shadow at noon 
1116 feet, circumference of the several stems, in 
number fifty or sixty, 921 feet. Under this tree 
sat a naked devotee, who bad occupied that 
situation for 25 years ; but he did not continue 
there the whole year through, for his vow obliged 
him to lie, during tlie four cold mouths, up to his 
neck in the waters of the river Ganges. One of 
them has long been famed at Allahabad, and 
which is still represented by a withered stem in 
the underground cave at Patala puri. There was 
no doubt a very ancient and venerable fig tree at 
Allahabad, perhaps for some centuries, for it is 
alluded to in various vocabularies, as Miditii, etc. ; 
it is also described in the Kasi-klianda and Kurma 
Parana. The first notice, however, is in the 
Ramayana (b. 11, sec. 41 and 42), of Rama with 
his wife and brother resting under the shade of it 
after crossing the Jumna, so that not only was 
the tree then in the open air, but it was on the 
opposite side of the river to that on which it is 
now traditionally venerated. 

A remarkably large banyan tree grew on an 
island in the riVer Nerbadda, ten miles from the 
city of Broach, in tho province of Gujerat, and 
was described by Colonel Sykes. It was called 
the Kabir Bar, a name said to have been given to 
it in honour of a saint, but possibly from the 
Arabic adjective kabir, great It was supposed 
to be that which Nearchus described. Forbes in 
his Oriental Memoirs mentions its circumference 
aa of 2000 feet ; and its overhanging branches, 
which had not thrown down aerial roots, stretched 
over a much larger area. The tree had as many 
aa 320 large trunks and over 3000 smaller ones, 
and was capable of giving shelter to 7000 men. 
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HigJI floods, one particularly in 1820, have since 
carried away the banks of the island on which it 
grew, and with it a portion of the tree. Indian 
armies, when in that neighbourhood, have en- 
camped around it ; and at stated seasons Hindu 
festivals are held there, to which thousands of 
votaries repair. The banyan tree is alluded to in 
Paradise Lost as that when Adam and Eve 
‘ Both together went 
Into the thickest wood : when soon tliey choose 
The fig-tree ; not that kind for fruit renowned, 

But such as, at this day, to Indians known 
In Malabar and Dekhan, spreads her arms, 

Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a jjdllared sliade, 

High overarched and echoing walls between. 

There, oft, t^e Indian herdsman, shunning heat. 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loopholes cut through thickest shade : these leaves 
They gathered, broad as Amazonian targe, 

And, with what skill they had, together sewed. 

To gird their waist.’ 

Tlie banyan tree, however, ia not, as Milton 
sang, reinarkalde for the broadneaa of its leaf, 
though the branches spread to a great extent, 
dropping their roots here and there, which, so 
soon as they reach the ground, rapidly increase in 
size till they become as large as, and similar to, 
the parent trunk. As the banyan tree gets old, 
it breaks up into separate masses, the original 
trunk decaying, and the props becoming separate 
trunks of the different portions. The banyan 
hardly ever vegetates on the ground *, but its figs 
are eaten by birds, and the seeds deposited in the 
crowns of palms, where they grow, sending down 
roots that embrace and eventually kill the palm, 
which decays away ; the drops or aerial roots 
yield a heavy hard timber, and, when well pre- 
pared by water seasoning, oiling, etc., are valued 
lor tent poles, spars of small vessel^ etc. The 
wood of the trunk is not employed in India, but 
Mr. Rohde had used planks, sawn from large 
drops, after they had been seasoned in water, with 
advantage; for knife-boards it is excellent. In 
Ceylon, Mr. Meudis sa^s, it is used for common 
furniture and house buildings. A white glutinous 
juice is extracted by incision, from which bird- 
lime is prepared ; and it is applied to the mouth to 
relieve toothache. It is also considered a valuable 
application to the soles of the feet when cracked 
and inflamed. The bark is supposed by the Hindus 
to be a powerful tonic. The leaves are pinned 
together to form platters, off which Branmans 
and Hindus eat. Much lac is often to be collected 
from this tree. — UUara Rama Chentra^ note, p. 
802 ; Hooker's Him, Jouriu ; Marsden ; Thu. ; 
Mr, Rhode ; Heber^ Journ, i, p. 68. 

FICUS LACCIFERA. Roxb, 

Urostigma laccifera, Miq, I Kooga gaas, . . . SiNQH. 

A tree of Ceylon and of Burma; it yields 
caoutchouc. — Roxb, p. iii. 545. 

FICUS NITIDA. Thuvh, 


Ficus Benjaminca, jRoxb, 
F. pallida, Wall. 

F. retusa, Linn, 

Chinese banyan, • £no. 
Itialu, . . . Maleal. 
Enimenta, Hemanto, Tel. 


Urostigma retusum, Mig. 
V. nitidum, „ 

U. pisifenun, ,, 

Billa juvvi, Krra jurvi, Tel. 
Kmmodugu, . . . . „ 

Kandireka, 


Common in tlie central province of Ceylon up 
to an elevation of 5000 feet ; grows in the Penin- 
sula of India, in Lower Nepal, the Khassya Hills, 
Penang, and China; the bark of the root and 


leaves are used in medicine. It is a great favourite 
with the priests of China, being valuable for 
ornamental purposes and shade. — Thw. ; Fortune^ 
Tea Dist. p. 6 ; Wanderings^ p. 381 ; W, Ic, 

FICUS OPPOSITIFOLIA. Roxb, 

Degar, .... Beas. I Dhura of . . Kanoiia. 
Kaku doomoor, . Beng. 1 Daduri, Rumbal, . Ravi. 

A small tree of all India. Its seeds are sown 
by birds, causing much destruction to houses and 
walls. — Roxb. iii. 5P1 . 


FICUS RELIGIOSA. Linn. Pipal tree. 


Medah, Vudah, 
Aahwuth, 
itanghitmara, 
Ani'i»i2>al, 
Pipal, . . 

Ari-alu, . 


Urostigma religiosum, Oasp. 


Arab. 
Bkno. 
. . Can. 
. Dukh. 
. . Hind. 
. Maleal. 


Bo'gass, . . . 

Araaa maram, . 
Raya manu, . , 
Ro, Ravi, Ragi, . 
Aswaththamu, . 
Kallaravia, . . 


SiNOH. 
. Tam. 
Tel. 
• »» 

* • »» 

* • >» 


This large, handsonie tree grows in most of the 
countries of the S.E. of Asia. It is frequently 
to be. met with near pagodas, houses, and Other 
buildings. One at Gyaine, South Bchar, is said 
to have been that beneath which Sakya was 
reposing when his views as to his duties became 
clear to him, and if so, is more than 2400 years 
old. It is albO hold in veneration by the Hiudus, 
because the god Vishnu is fabled to have been born 
under its branches. In the Somavati festival, 
the Mai latta women circumambulate a pipal 
tree, and place offerings on it, when the new 
moon falls on a Monday. Tlie pipal tree is ' 
preferable for avenues to the banyan. Tboieavcs 
are heart-shaped, long, pointed, wavy at the 
edge, not unlike those of some poplars; and as 
the footstalks are long and slender, the leaves 
vibrate in the air like those of the aspen 44 Ipco 
(P opulus trimula). Si Ik- worms prefer the leaves 
next to those of the mulberry. The roots are 
destructive to buildings, for if once they establish 
themselves amongst the crevices, there is no get- 
ting rid of them. Pipal bark is deemed a good 
tonic; the lac insects also flourish on this tree. 
The Chinese remove the cellular tissue or green 
matter of the leaves, and, covering the skeleton 
with a coat of varnish or gelatine, paint figures of 
birds, flowers, etc., on its surface. It is the most 
sacred of trees with the Buddhists, who sajr it^vas 
under this tree that Gautama slept, and dreainod 
that his bed was the vast earth, and the Himalaya 
mountains his pillow, while his left arm reached 
to the Eastern Ocean, his right to the Western 
Ocean, and bis feet to the great South Sco. This 
dream he interpreted to mean that he would soon 
become a Buddha. A branch of the tree was sent 
to Ceylon by Asoka, and it flourishes there as the 
Bo Tree. — Malcom's Trs,; Mason; O'Sh.; Riddell. 

FICUS ROXBURGHIL Walt, F. macro- 
phylla, R, 

Timbal, , , , . Pakj. | Trammel, Tirmal, Panjt. 

This small tree is found in the Sutlei valley, 
between Rampar and Sungnam, at an olevatiou 
of 5000 feet; also grows in Australia. Fruit 
edible, flavour pleasant; sold in bazar of Simla. — 
Cleghom, P, Rep, ; Backhouse^ P&if, etc. ; Stewart 
FICUS RUBESCENS. Vahl. 

F. beterophylla, Tjam, 1 F. aquatioa, Keen, 

Qaii shiora, • . Beng. I Buroni ohettu, . • Til. 
Yalli teregam, Maleal. | 

Grows on the coasts of Peninsular India, and 
the root bark is used in medicine. 
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FICUS STIPULATA. 


FIUOUTM DEOIPIBNS. 


Ichi maram. ? , . • Tam. 
Juvvi, Pedoa-jori, • Tel. 


FICUS STIPULATA. Moon. F. direroi. 

Man*ta4o, * . . Osnr. I Ngai-juh, . . Formosam. 

Very eomuon in Oeylon up to 2000 feet. Its 
dry, tasteless fruits are used in China for foment- 
ing hfomoirhoids. F. pumila has the same Chinese 
name.-* PAis. ; Smith. 

FICUS T’SIELA. Roxh. 

Kiohiewood, . . . Eno. 

Dathni, .... BIahr. 

Taiela, . . . Malial. 

A large and verjr handsome tree, generally 
planted by the roadsides for the sake of its shade, 
and from its not sending down aerial roots. 

FICUS VBNOSA, Ait. 

Fiotti Infectoria, Wittdc. 

Uroatigma t’jakala, Mig. 

Urost. infeotorium, Mig. 

IBassari mara, . . . Can. 

Kini palla gasi, . SiKOU. 

Grows in Ceylon, the Peninsula of India, and 
the Panjab. Its bark is used as a substitute for 
betel-nut, to chew with the betel leaf ; its leaves 
are given as fodder to elephants. The root is used 
as a red dye. 

FICUS VIRGATA. Roxb. F. CaricoidcB, Roxh. 


Crost. regeirophyllum.il/if/* 
Urott. Oeylonense, Mig. 

Kallalim.? . . .Tam. 
Juvvi, . , , . , Tel. 


Kirmri, . . Kashmir. 

Jamir, Ravi. 

Khabare, « Salt Range. 
Kak, Kok, Phedu, Sutlej. 
Inzar, . . . Tr. 4 ndu 8 . 


Dhndi, Beas. 

Phagoru, Phog, . Ohkhab. 

Thapur Fagu, . „ 

Fagwhari, . * .Doad. 

Kttwari, Puwari, . Hind. 

Phag, Phawari, . Jhilum. 

This grows in Hindustan and Bengal. It is 
wild occasionally in waste places in the plains, 
Cis and Trans Indus, and is not uncommon in 
the Himalaya to 6000 feet. It not unfrequently 
roaches five or ux feet, and Dr. Stewart noted one 
of more than ten in girth. The fruit is eaten by 
the natives, and at 5000 feet in the hills he found 
it excellent, though it is generally poor. Wood 
used for fuel and agricultural purposes. — Stewart. 

FID A. Arab., Pers., Hind. A sacrifice. 
Fidai, a martyr, one who sacrifices himself ; a 
secret conspirator. See Kurban ; Fidvi. 

FIERASFER. A species of this genus of crabs, 
about six inches long, dwells, as a parasite, within 
the great sea-cucumto. There are several species. 
The one which lives in the body of the holothuria, 
in its digestive tube, has a long compressed body, 
entirely covered with small scales ; th^ are found 
in the same, along with Palsemons and rinnetheres. 
It eats a portion of all that enters. Hartwig says 
it enters the mouth, tears the sides, and quarters 
itself between the stomach and the outer skin. 
FIGS. 


Till, Tetn, . . . Arab. 

Vygen, Dot. 

Fijroes, Fk. 

FiHgen, OxR. 

Anfir, • • Hind., Pers. 

Fki, Carie», . . . Lat. 

The Ficus carica grows 


FigoB, 

Um 


iumboTA, . . 
Rata attika, . . 
Higos, . . ... 

Simai-atti pallam, 
Me^di-panau, . . 
Injir, .... 

all over Spain, 


Port. 
Sansk. 
Binoh. 
. Sp. 
. Tam. 
. Tel. 
Turk. 

the 


Mediterranean, Italy, France, Greece, and India, 
and its fruit, the figs, can be had in every part of 
India. In Afghanistan there arc two kinos, one 
a black fruit, which are dried and strung together 
and exported ; the other, called Sada, are locally 
oonsumed. See Ficus carica. 

FIJI, a group of islands belonging to Great 
Britain in the South Seas, about 1800 miles from 
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Sydney. They extend from lat 15* 80' to 20® 80* 
S. The ^up of 180 reef-bound islands occupy 
an area of 40,000 square miles. Only 40 of |hem 
are inhabited, and the population in 1868 was 
estimated at 200,000. The people, till the middle 
of the 19th century, were fierce savageF" and 
cannibals. They were then largely converted to 
Christianity. In 1851, 50 bodies were cooked and 
eaten at Nameng. In many wars, undertaken 
more to gratify revenge than from a desire for 
conquest, the slaughter of their enemies, and the 
obtaining the bodies for food, were objects sup- 
posed to be ns honourably obtained by strati^m 
and every species of treachery, as by personal 
strength or courage. Indeed, the extent to which 
the thirst for blood prevailed, would be incredible, 
but for the uudcniaole testimony of many reliable 
witnesses. Cnnocs launched over the living bodies 
of slaves as rollers, houses built on similar founda- 
tions, the immediate massacre of all unfortunates 
in whom were detected the fatal sign of shipwreck, 

* salt water in the eyes,* — were practices sanctioned 
by their religion, the omission of which at the 
proper season for their performance, was sure to 
call down the indignation of the gods, and the 
punishment of the too merciful offenders, and bury- 
ing alive of parents who had become burdensome to 
their children, and even of sickly sons by the hands 
of their own fathers, were events of afmost daily 
occurrence. They discouraged early marriages, 
and the chastity of the young women was carefully 
guarded. Some at least of a chiefs wives were 
always strangled on the death of their husband, 
to accompany him to the other world, and no 
reluctance was ever shown by women to submit 
to the sacrifice; nor did young women con- 
sider the age of a man os any objection to their 
marriage, although fully aware that they must 
probably follow him to the tomb long before the 
natural termination of their own lives. The name 
and nature of their future abode differed in many 
of the islands, but the greater number spoke of 
Bulu as the place of departed spirits. They pre- 
pared and arank kava in the same manner and 
on the same occasions as the Polynesians. They 
call it Angona or Yangona, and the use of it was 
taught them by the Tongans, — Capt. Elphinstonc 
Erskine^ Islands of the Western Pacific^ p. 268. 

FILARIA MEDINENSIS, Linn. Guinea worm. 
This is often about 3 feet long, aud is very trouble- 
some when it occurs about the sinews of the feet 
and leg. A species of Filaria inhabits the pearl 
oyster, and Dr. Kelaart thinks it causes the forma- 
tion 01 the pearl. 

FILE-FISH, or Leather Jacket, the genus 
Balistes of the South Seas. 

FILFIL. Arab., Pers. Pepper ; hence— 

Filfil-Ahmar, cayenne pepper. 

Filfil-Aswad, black pepper, Piper nigrum. 

Filfil-Burree, wild pepper, fruits of Vitex txifolia, 
agnus-castus, and negundo. — Irvine, 

Filfil-i-Daraz, long pepper, Piper longum. 

Filfil-Gird, Pioer nigrum. 

Filfil-i-Siah, black pepper. 

Filfil-i-Surkh, cayenne pepper, red pepper, 

Filfil-Mueh, pepper root. 

Filfil-ul-Jibbel, Gapparis Sinaica. 

FILFOT of Buddhists is the swastika or mystic 

FILIOIUM DECIPIEN8. W, A. Prod. p. 172. 
Rhus deciitiens, W. A, | Pehimbia, . . . SiNOB. 



FILIGREE. 


FINN. 


This very elegant fern-leaved tree grows in 
Oeylon, throughout the Western Ghat forests of 
the Madras Presidency, and is very abundant in 
the moist forests of the Animallays up to 4000 to 
4500 feet elevation. The timber is strong, and 
valuable for building purposes; it flowers in 
Deo^mber and January, and ri^us its fruit in 
March. It has been introduced into gardens. — 
Seddom, 

FILIGREE, a stvle of delicate wirework used 
for ornamenting gold and silver, introduced by 
the Italians, who call it Filigrana, a word com- 
pounded of Filum, a thread or wire, and Granum, 
a grain or bead ; this is in allusion to the carlv 
practice of ornamenting the wirework with small 
Deads. Wire used for this purpose is seldom 
drawn round, but flat or angular. The display of 
filigree work in the Great Exhibition of 1851 was 
very wonderful for delicacy of workmanship and 
fantastic beauty. The chief exhibitors were from 
Sardinia, Turkey, the Ionian Islands, and Malta, 
but the native silversmiths of Cuttack have long 
been noted for the fineness, neatness, and light- 
ness of their filigree work. This kind of work is 
executed for the most part, under supervision, 
by mere boys, whose nimbler fingers and keener 
eyesight are supposed to ouablo them to bring out 
and put together the minute patterns with more 
distinctness and accuracy than their elders can ; 
comparative cheapness is perhaps another reason 
for their employment. The ruling rates for this 
filigree work are from 2 to 2^ rupees ; that is to 
say, taking the first rate, 2 rupees or 48. is 
charged for every rupee weight of finished silver 
work, namely, 1 rupee for workmanship, and 1 
rupee as the price of the silver. The filigree 
work iu gold of Debli and other places is famed. 
Next to muslins and embroidered fabrics, filigree 
work is that for which Dacca is most celebrated ; 
but the art is also practised in great perfection 
at Cuttack, and in Sumatra and China. The 
articles usually made at Dacca are lady’s orna- 
ments, such as bracelets, ear-rings, brooches, 
chains, necklaces, etc., and nttar-dans and small 
boxes for natives. The design best adapted for 
displaying the -delicate work of filigree is that of 
A leaf. The apparatus used in the art is exceed- 
ingly simple, consisting merely of a few small 
crucibles, a piece of bamboo for a blow-pipe, small 
hammers for flattening the wire, and sets of 
forceps for intertwisting it. The drawing of silver 
and gold rt.e. silver covered with gold) wire, used 
AS thread in embroidery, is extensively carried on 
in several places, and Benares is edebroted for 
this art. There are several varieties of silver and 
gold tkuread (badla) made at Dacca, as G^la- 
batoon, for the embroidery of muslins and silks ; 
Goshoo, for caps and covering the handles of 
ohowiies ; Sulmah, for turbans, slippers, and 
hookah snakes; and Boolun, for gold lace and 
brocades. Some of it is drawn almost os fine as 
a hair. In the time of Aurangzeb, a quantity of 
this ortide was made yearly for the court at 
DehlL A hundred sticks covered with it, and 

S n gold and silver badla to the amount of 
00 in value, appear among items composing 
the Mulboos khas nuzr, or present of royid 
dothing annually sent to the emperor. The 
Trichinopoly filigree work is as light and elegant 
as that of Malta or Genoa. 

Among the manifold and various manufactures 


of China, the gold and silver tinsel cloths of 
Pekin stand deservedly in high e8timatio|i ; their 
chief value arises from the peculiar property 
which they possess of never tarnishing or ^coming 
discoloured. The gold and silver filigree work m 
the Chinese equals any ever produced by ancient 
Venetian masters, and their chasing in diver Is 
unrivalled. The art of enamelling on silver is 
also brought to great perfection in China, and 
^ecimens surpass any ever produced at Genoa.-— 
Sirr^t China and Jhe Chinese^ i. 887, il pp. 1-4 ; 
Dr. Taylor, ^ 

FINANCIAL members of the Government of 
India have been — ^James Wilson, 29th November 
1859 ; Samuel Laing, Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, 
W. N. Massey, Sir Richard Temple, John Forbes, 
David Inglis, Sir William Muir, and Sir"* John 
Strochey, 28d December 1876, removed 1880, 
and Major Baring, 1881. 

FINCH, a name for several genera of birds. 
The bull-finches are of the genus Pyrrhula, P. 
erythraca, P. erythrocephala, P. Nipalensis, P. 
auraiitiaca, and also of the genus Pyrrhoplectes, 
P. epaulctta. The rose-finohes, of the genera 
Propyrrhula, P. subhemachala, Garpodacus rubl- 
cilla, 0. erythiinus, Propasser rodc^plu8,P. 

P. rhodochlainyB, P. rhodochrous^ P. pulcherrimus, 
P. frontalis, r. Munrayi, P. Nipalensis, and P. 
puuicea, 'vith Callacanthis Burtoni, and the gold- 
finch of the Himalaya, Corduelis canicens; also 
Metoponia pusilla, with species of FringiJla mon- 
tifringillu and Fringillauda nemoricola. The 
Himalayan gold-finch (Carduelis canicep^ at first 
sight bears a striking resemblance to the European 
species, but differs in wanting the black on the 
head. The pretty little red -fronted finch (Meto- 
ponia pusilla, FalL) is a tenant of waste places, 
and usually seen singly or in small flocks, leeding 
on the seeds of a species of wormwood, on which 
gold-finches, house-sparrows, and one or other of 
the roseate grosbeaks also feed. This finch is 
easily recognised by its small size, a red spot on 
the forehead, and yellowish-brown on the upper 
parts; the females and young are (krker in 
plumage. Its song is sweet and melodious, and 
in consequence it is in great request as a cage 
bird in the Panjab, to which it is brought from 
Afghanistan. 

FINGER-NAILS are allowed by Buddhist 
devotees of China to grow to a great length. 

FIN JAN. Arab. A cup without bandies. 

FINN, a race occupying Finnlaud in the north 
of EuroM, supposed to be of the same stock with 
the Turaoman, the Ohude, the Laplander, imd 
the Magyar of Hungoiy. Rask was of opinion 
that the language of the L^, the Finn, and 
Bosque of Europe, and of the Ouchnwori, KohatL 
Toda, Gond, and Lar of India, also the Brahoi and 
the Japanese, were of one sto^ 

It is generally supposed that the original Mt 
of the Finnic tribes was in the Ural mountains, 
and their languages have been therefore oallea 
Uralic. From tins centre they spread east and 
west and southward iu ancient times, even to 
the Black Sea, where Finnic tribes, together with 
Mongolic and Turkic, were probably known to 
the Greeks under the comprehensive and con- 
venient name of Scythians. On the evidence of 
language, the Finnic stock is divided into four 
branches, the Chudic, Bulgaiie, Penaio, and 
Ugric. 
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FINN. 


FIRE. 


The Chudic branch comprises the Finnic of the 
Baltic coasts. The name is derived from Chud 
fTchud), origioalty applied by the Russians to the 
Finnic nations in tne north-west of Russia. 
Afterwards it -took a more general sense, and was 
used almost synonymously with Scythian for all 
the tribes of Central and Northern Asia. Tlio 
Finns properly so called, or, as they call them- 
selves, Suomalaincn, i,e. inhabitants of fens, are 
settled in the provinces of Finland (formerly 
belonging to Sweden, but since 1809 annexed to 
Russia), and in parts of the governments of 
Archangel and Olonetz. Their number is stated 
at 1,521,515. The Finns arc the most advanced 
of their whole family, and arc, the Magyars 
excepted, the only h'innic race that can claim a 
station among the civilised and civilising nations 
of the world. Karelian and Tavaatiau are dialecti- 
cal varieties of FinniBli. The Esth or Jlslhonians, 
neighbours to the Finn, speak a language closely 
allied to the Finiush, It is divided into the 
dialects of Dorpat (in Livonia) and Ivoval. Except 
some popular songs, ibis almost without literature. 
Esthonia, together with Livonia and Kurland, 
forms the three Baltic provinces of Russia. The 
population on the islands of the (Julf of Finland 
is mostly Esthonian. !a the higher ranks of 
society Esthonian is hardly understood, and never 
spoken. Besides the Finn and Esthonian, the 
Livonian and the Lapp must bo reckoned also 
amongst the same fanaiy. Tlieir number, how- 
ever, is small. I'bo population of Livonia consists 
ciiietly of Eaths, i^cUs, Russians, and (Jermana. 
The Lapp inhabit the most northern part of 
Europe. They belong to Sweden and Itussia. 

The Bnlgarlc branch comprises the Tchcrc- 
missians and Mordvinians, scattered in discon- 
nected colonies along the Volga, and surrounded 
by Russian and Tartaric dialects. The general 
name given to these tribes, Bulgaric, is not 
borrowed from Bulgaria on the Danube ; Bulgaria, 
on the contrary, received its name (replacing 
Moesia) from the Finnic armies by whom it was 
conquered in the 7th century, Bulgarian tribes 
advanced from the Volga to the Don, and, after 
remaining for a time under the sovereignty of the 
Avars on the Don and Dneiper, they advanced to 
the Danube in 635, and founded the Bulgarian 
kingdom. 

The third, or Permic branch, comprises the 
idioms of the Votiakes, the Sirianes, and the 
Permians, throe dialects of one language. Perm 
was the ancient name for the country between 
long. 61® 76' E., and lat 55® 55' N. The Permic 
trito were driven westward by their eastern 
neighbours, the Voguls, and thus pressed upon 
their western neighbours, the Bulgar of the Volga. 
The Vostiaks are found between the rivers Vyatka 
and Kama. Northwards follow the Sirianes, 
inhabiting the country on the Upper Kama, while 
the eastern portion is held by the Permians. 
These are surrounded on the south bv the Tartars 
of Orenburg and the Bashkir, on the north by 
the Samoyedes, and on the east by Voguls, who 
pressed on them from the Ural. 

These Voguls, together with Hungarians and 
Ostix^, form the fourth and last branch of the 
Finnic family, the Utjric, It was in 462, after the 
dismemberment of Attila's Hunnic empire, that 
these Ugric tribes approached Europe. They were 
then called Onagur, Saragur, and Urog ; and in 


later times they occur in Russian chronicles as 
Ugry. They are the ancestors of the Hungarians, 
and should not be confounded with the Uigur, an 
ancient Turkic tribe. 

FJNOKI. Jap. A cypress tree of Japan, 
which yields a light whitish wood of a good 
substance, and does not absorb water. — Thunb. 

FIR. Sung-shu, Chin. The fir tree is met' 
with on most of the hills of Cbina, and its wood 
is used in carpentry and for fuel. — Smith, 

FIRDUSI, author of the Shah Namah, a 
Persian poem, was born at Rizvan, near Taos, 
about A.D. 940, and died there 1020. He wrote 
it at the request of Mahmud of Ghazni, but, 
disappointed of the promised reward of 30,000 
drachmas, he returned to Toos, his native city, 
and there died. A little way from the gate 
of the entrance of Toos there stands a dome 
ornamented with lacquered tiles, so small as 
Rccraingly to form a part of some private house. 
The dome covers the dust of this celebrated |>oet, 
who, after the treatment he received from Mah- 
mud, retired there to die (Fraser’s Khorasaii, p. 
510). Mahmud was not, however, a niggard in hts 
rewards of the learned, and had sent the money 
after Firdusi, but ho had died before it arrived. 
The Shall Namah relates to three heroes, Jamshid, 
Faridun, and Garsbasp, as the earliest repre- 
sentatives of the generations of mankind. In his 
satirical description of Mahmud’s court at Ghazni, 
he says ho has had enough of plunging after 
plunging into it, and would fain rest awhile from 
ducking into a sea without bottom and shore, in 
which he has fished long but has not found any 
nearl. Firdusi is the first of the epic poets of 
Persia, and few countries can boast of a greater 
genius. His chief work, the Shah Namah, or 
Book of Kings, contains, mixed with allegory 
and fable, almost all the Persians know of their 
ancient history. It contains 120,000 verses. 

FIRE. 


Nar, Aiun. Ignie Lat. 

Meo Buhm. Api, .... Malay. 

...... Fu. Fuego, Sr. 

Feur Ger. Narapu, .... Tam. 

Ag, Agn Hind. Neini, Tel. 

It. Atuh, , Pers., Turk. 


Fire is frequently mentioned in the writings 
of ancient and of some modem nations as an 
object to be worshipped or reverenced. Per- 
haps the chief culture enjoined in the Vedas 
is that of Agni, the god of Fire, and that of 
the Sun ; and with the ancient Persians, as 
with the Parsees of the present day, the wor- 
fihip of these two objects formed tne principal 
religious duty. Fire is preserved in Hindu, in 
Parsee, and in Buddhist temples, and seems to be 
the inextinguishable fire alluded to in Leviticus 
yi. 13, as their lamps are kept perpetually burn- 
ing, according to the injunction to the Hebrew 
Levites, * The fire shall ever be burning upon the 
altar ; it shall never go out* 

The three fires of the Hindu ritualistic worship 
are the Garbapatya, or perpetual fire, maintained 
by a householder ; the Ahavaniya, or consecrated 
fire, t^en from the preceding, and prepared for 
receiving oblations; and the Dakshinagni fire, 
taken from either of the former, and placed 
towards the south. 

An A^ihotra Brahman preserves the fire which 
was kindled at the time of his investiture with 
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the poita^ and never soffere it to go oat; uaing 
the same fire at hia wedding, and in all hia burnt- 
offeringe, till at length, after hia death, hia body 
a burnt with it The aacred fire kindled by 
Montezuma waa preserved at Peooa down to our 
own times. The Natohes of N. America pre- 
served a saor;;d fire, and believed that frightful 
calamities would ensue if ever the fire were 
extinguished at both temples at once. Even 
among Christiana of the present day, according 
to Mr. Robertaon, on the eve of the Greek Eaater- 
dav, the ceremony of receiving the mpctcwi or 
holy fire ia performed in the cbapcl at Jerusalem. 
The fire bursts from the aepulcnre, and the pil- 
grims of the Greek communion light their torches 
at it, believing that they receive it from heaven. 
The lamps and candles which some Christian 
sects keep in their churches are remnants of the 
ancient and modern culture of tire. The Athen- 
ians had a perpetual tire kept by widows ; among 
the Romans it was kept by virgins. The Greeks 
had one in the temple of Apollo. The Chaldeans 
adored tire; and when it went out, it was a 
presage of all sorts of misfortunes to the state. 

In the Hebrew books, the Supremo is men- 
tioned as having appeared in fire or encompassed 
with this element, as when ho showed himself in 
the burning bush, and descended on Mount Sinai 
in the midst of flames, thunder, and lightning 
(Exodus iii. 2. zix. 18). Fire is also a symbol 
of the deity (Deuteronomy iv. 24). In this awful 
manner he showed himself to Isaiah (ch. vi. 4) ; 
to Ezekiel (ch. i. 4). The Psalmist describes the 
chariot of God as composed of flames (Psalm 
xviii. 12-14). And the second coming of Christ 
is represented as in the midst of consuming tire 
(2 Tbessalonians i. 8 ; see also Daniel vii. 10). 
The wrath of God is compared to fire (Psalm xviii. 
8); and so are those effects of his displeasure, 
famine, war. and pestilence (Psalm Ixvi. 12 ; Jer. 
xxi. 121. To this element the Lord is compared 
(Malachi iiL 2), referring to his iudginent iii>on 
tke wicked who are consumed like the dross of 
metals, and to the effects of his ^aco rctiuing the 
righteous liko pure gold. The influences of the 
Holy Ghost are also compared to fire (Matthew 
iii. 11), in reference to the tongues or flames 
of fire that rested on the heads of the apostles 
(Acts ii. 8), and to the work of regeneration on the 
human soul, illuminating, quickening, purifying, 
and inflaming with gratitude, love, and zcid. 
The angels of God are represented under the 
emblem of fire (Psalm civ. 4) ; and a column of 
flame directed the marches of the Israeli tish 
camp during the night seasons in the wilderness 
(Exodus xiii, 21). Fire anciently fell from 
heaven to consume the victims saci^oed to the 
Lord, and this was an indication of his regard 
and approbation. And this is thought to bo the 
mimfiftT in which Jehovah signified his acceptance 
of Abel’s sacrifice. Fire alro fell upon the offer- 
ing ma^ by Moses (Leviticus ix. 24), on those of 
(Judges 19, 2K)), on Solomon’s (2 
Chronicles vil 1), and on Elijah’s (1 Kings xviii. 
88), The fire which descend^ from heaven, first 
upon the the altar constructed by Moses in the 
and agam on that erected by Solomon 
at its consecration, was constantly fed and pre- 
served by the priests, and was regarded as celes- 
tial or hallowed fire, first kindled by the Lord 
himself, to instruct mankind that the origin of all 
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spiritual good is from above, and that we are nof 
to warm ourselves with the Cterks of our owin' 
kindling. ^ 

What kind of fire is meant by the * strange 
fire ’ of Leviticus x. 1, Numbers iii. 4, xxvL 61 
(see also Leviticus xvi. 12, ix. i’ 24, and 
Exodus XXX. 9), fs doubtful ; but n Brahman 
should maintain three fires (Yikrama and Uravasi, 
Introduction, i. p. 190), two mentioned in a aakta 
of the Rig Veda and the Apsstamba Sutra, are 
the Sabbya and Avasathya, the precise purport 
of which names is not known to the pandits, nor 
explained in the Bashya. The literal sense would 
be the fire of the assembly and the flxe of the 
village, as if a sacrificial fire was sometimes 
maintained in common. 

The subdivision of one fire into the three fires 
of the Hindu ritualistic worship is ascribed by 
the Mahabharata, and the rest to Pururavas. 
The commentator on the former specifies them as 
U\e Garhapatya, Dakshina, and Abavaiiiya, which 
Sir IV^illioni Jones (Manu. ii. p. 231) renders 
nuptial, ceremonial, and sacriticiHl fires ; or 
rather — (1) household, that which is perpetually 
maintained by a householder; (2) a fire for 
sflcrificcs, placed to the south of the rest; and 
(3) a consecrated fire for oblations, — fonning tho 
Trctagni, or triad of sacred fires, in opposition to 
the Laukiksi, or merely temporal ones. 

It may bo that the taking of fire from other 
than the established place was called * strange.’ 
The fire used by Hindus for the funeral pile 
ought to be obtained from the sacred fire, but it 
is at present the common practice of the Hindus 
of ordinary rank in the Western Provinces of India 
to procure fire from an out-caste to light the funeral 
pile. On tho eastern side of India, the fire used 
m the household sacrifices of their homes ia 
obtained from the hearth fire. That used in their 
incremation is from the lamp lit in the ceremonial 
when a person is moribund ; but the lamps of tho 
temples are lit only by Brahmans, and taking fire 
from other than the altar would be * strange.’ A 
Hindu, as indeed also a Mahomedan, does not 
*blow’ out a lamp with bis breath, the Hindu 
believing that a deity intervenes. In the whole 
of Central and Southern Asia, and with Hindus, 
Parsees, and Mahomedans, to blow out a light is 
considered very wrong. 

On the east side of the fortress of Gwalior, 
where myriads of warriors have fattened the soil, 
phosphorescent lights at one time often appeared. 
They are termed Shahkba by the Rajputs, perhaps 
from the Arabic shah&b, a meteor. Colonel Tod 
dared as bold a Rajput as ever lived to approach 
them ; but be replied, men he would encounter, 
but not the spirits of those erst slain in battle. 
Such fires the northern nations believed to issue 
from the tombs of their heroes, and to guard their 
ashes; they called them Hanga Elldr, or *Ui6 
sepulchral fires,’ and they were supposed more 
especiaJy to surround tombs wbion oontained 
bidden treasures. When the intrepid Scan- 
dinavian maiden observes that she is not afraid 
of the flame burning her, she is bolder than that 
bold Rajput, for Sri-Kishen, who, as above 
related, was shocked at the bare idea of gomg 
near the sepulchral lights, was one of three non- 
commissioned officers who afterwards led thirty- 
two firelocks to tho attack and defeat of 1500 
Pindai^. At present the Kasak or Kirghiz do 
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not spit on a fire; and in Khiva, Khokand, in 
many other parts of Africa and Asia and Enr^, 
the custom continues of dancing round me. 
Everywhere with the II!*''^U8 there is believed to 
bo a fire which does not burn a person, attri- 
buted to Siva the Mabadevo, written fdao Seo 
or Siu; and annually, in the Dckhan, the fire- 
worship of Mahadeva is performed, in which the 
devotees run or jump through great fires, attri- 
buting their escape to the interposition of that 
Hindu deity. In the North Arcot district of the 
Madras Presidency, a fire festival custom prevails 
annually, in which the people walk througli fire, 
but accidents occur, ending in death. 

Abul Ghazi relates that he allowed his wives 
before their confinements to pour grease on to the 
fire, to guess from the spluttcrings of the flame 
whether they would have boys or girls. This 
superstition is still practised in Central Asia, and 
finds its counterpart in the melting of wax or lend 
by European girls on New Year’s eve, to see from 
the shapes into which it runs whether they will 
,4)e married in the course of the year (Varabery, 
^Bokhara, p. 283). So the Kirghiz, though profess- 
ing Mahomedanism, threw grease on their fires. 

a and the people of Wakhan and Badakhshan 
e blowing out a light. Spiegel asserts, in 
an article whi^ appeared in the Ausland under 
the title Das ostliche Turkestan, that in the 7th 
century after Christ, Turkish tribes in the north 
of the Tien-shan were fire-worshippers. 

Fire is produced from several woods by friction. 
In India, from the Isora corylifolia; in New Zea- 
land, by friction of the woods of the Myhoo or 
Melicytus mmiflorus, of the Aralia polygama or 
Pate, and of the Kaikomako trees. The wood 
used to provide fire in Tahiti is that of the Hibis- 
cus tilioceus, which is also used for shoulder-poles 
and outriggers for steadying a canoe. Its blunt 
point is rubbed in a groove till the dust takes 
fire. Fire is kindled in the Sandwich Islands by 
twirling a sharp-pointed bit of wood over a small 
slab. The Aleutians manage the upright stick 
with a string in the manner of a gimlet or borer. 
They also rub sulphur on two stones, and strike 
fire from them over moss strewed with sulphur 
(Kotzebue’s Voyage, iii. p. 259, in Jam. Ed. Jouni. 
vi.). The Guacho of the Pampas takes an elastic 
stick about 18 inches long, and presses one end 
againBt the breast, the other in a nolo in the piece 
of wood, and then rapidly turns the curved point 
like a carpenter’s centre - bit.— TVilson’s Iiindu 
Theatre; The Toy Cart; Artj p. 112; G, Bennett, 
p. 418 ; Colehrooke on the Religious Ceremonies of 
the Hindus^ Asiatic Res. xxi. p. 241; Sonnerats 
Voyage^ pp. 77, 78 ; Story of Nala^ p. 102 ; Robin- 
soirs Travels, Palestine and Syria, l p. 282, 
FIREBACKS, species of tho GoUus par- 
tridge. 

FIRE-CLAY. Sang-i-dalam, Hikd. A kind of 
clay, very common in many parts of India, from 
which bnoks can be made that resist tho action of 
great heat. 

FIREFLY, little luminous insects, species 
of Lampyris and Elater. The lower part of the 
body has some apparatus for emitting a bright 
j^o^horescent light. Usually it is omitted in 
flashes at intervals of a second, and it is interost- 
ing to guess where the creature in its flight will 
next show itself. But occasionaUy the Tight is 
oontinaous. 


' Ai fade the upper ekiee, 

Saeh thicket opes ten thonsand eyes, — 

Before, bosido us, and above. 

The firofiy lights Ms lamp of love, 

Botroating, chasing, sinking, soaring. 

The darkness of tho copse exploring.* 

Fulgom Candelaria is tho Chinese firefly. F. 
lonternoria is another. The Elater beetles have 
over 70 species in tropical America. E. noctilucus 
occurs in India. — Heoer, i. p. 247. See .£giceras ; 
Insects; I^ampyrides. 

FIREPLACES, in the eastern and southern 

S aits of Asia, arc usually the hearths aUuded to in 
cremiah xxxvL 22: ‘There was a fire <m the 
hearth burning before him.* Hindu houses have 
neither chimne3rfl nor fircplaocs. In the cold 
weather, the rich bum wood in brass or earthen 

E ans, placed in any part of the room ; the indigent 
urn sticks on the floor. The hearth or fireplace 
is commonly taken to mean the livelihood, or 
means of supporting a family. If the family be 
scattered into, say, threo parties, the expression 
would be, *I have three fireplaces burning.’ 
Speaking of a family ruined and dispersed, the 
Persians say, ^Oois^-isbau koor shood,* Their 
fireplace is darkened ; and the people of India say, 
‘ Ghfir men charagh nahin,* Tho house is without 
a lamp ; also * Cliulay men ug nalun,’ There is no 
fire on the hearth. 

FIRE TEMPLE, the name usually applied to 
the places of worship of the Parsec religionists. 
Their Honnusjec Wadia fire temple in Bombay was 
established about a.d. 1830 ; the Nowsarec, A.D. 
1763 ; the Surat, in a.d. 1822 ;,thc Oodwara, A.D. 
873 — it is the oldest. An annual Bcivico is held in 
a morning of the beginning of November. In the 
evening the Pivrsee streets in tho Bombay Fort and 
the Bazar Gate street ore illuminated, and flags 
and evergreens adorn the principal entrances. 
FIREWOOD. 

Bois do chauffngo, . Fa. I Lakri, HlMD. 

Brcnnliolz, . . . Qxa. | Lena para ol fuego, . Sp. 

Firewood is the chief fuel used in the E. Indies, 
and the less valuable trees of each locality are cut. 
On tho east coast of the Peninsula tho fuel woods 
used are — 


Canthium parviflonim. 
Hymenodyction cxceUam. 
Acacia speciosa. 

Gmolina Asiatica. 
Poltnndra. 

Vatica laocifera. 

Growia rotuudifolia. 


Randia dumotoruro. 
Anisonoma multiilora. 
Cassia aurioulata. 
PhyllanthuB, sp. 
Acacia leuoophlasa. 
Maba buxifolia. 
Dichrostaohys oinerea. 


The fuel trees at Simla are chiefly — 
QuorciiB incana. I PinuB oxceba. 

Khododendroii arboreum. OodruB doodara. 
Andromeda ovolifolia. | 


with other jungle trees and stout underwood. At 
Kussowlce and Kanawar, the contractors supply 
principally ‘ chir * (Pinus longifolia), which grows 
wild on the adjoining hiU-sidcs, and splits easily. 
The only forbidden wood is ‘behul* (Grewia 
oppositifolia), which emits on offensive smell in 
burning. Tho villagers use as fuel the withered 
stems of Euphorbia pentagona and thorny bushes. 

In the Ponjab, tho woods used are — 


Alaiue, sp. 

ArtemiBia Bocrorum. 
Oalligonum polygonoidea. 
Oaragana py^oaa. 
Orozonhora unotorU. 
Ephedra Qerardiana. 
Eurotia oeratoidee. 


l^ppophae rhamnoidet. 
JuniperoB oommuniB. 
Junipoma excelaua. 
Periplooa aphylla. 
BhamBtnota, 


RoBaWobbiiina. 
Tukooetom tomentoaum. 
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Near the Panjab railway lines, Phulai (Acacia 
modeeta) fomisheB a hard wood, which is perhaps 
the best fuel given by any wild tree. It is only 
found in ouantity near Amritsar and Jullundar. 
Jhand or kandi (PTosopis spicigera) covers very 
large areas in the central tract near Lahore, and 
^growB moTP> partially over many parts to the 
south. Its wood is open-grained and softi^, 
and is very subject to the attacks of white 
ants; but it furnishes a fair fuel, and has been 
the ^ief source of supply for tne locomotires 
in the Panjab. Next to it, as to quantity of 
fuel furnished, come the tamarisks, furas, lei, 
pilcbi, etc. (Tamarix orientalis and T. Indies), 
which, from some miles south of Lahore, cover 
hundr^ of square miles of the low land. A 
kikar or sissoo tree, under tolerably favourable 
circumstances, attains a girth of about 80 inches 
in ten years, and gives almut 4 maunds (828 lbs.) 
of d^ fuel. 2(^ trees yielding 800 maunds 
(65,6 Ck) lbs.) of dry fuel might be grown on an 
acre In ten years. Various species of Salsolaceie 
abound in the more saline diy parts of the Doabs of 
the Pan jab. West of the fieas, Karil, the Capparis 
aphylla, a considerable shrub, is a common brick 
fuel in many places in the Panjab ; as also is the 
jal, wan, or pilu, Salvadora oleoides over-abundant 
south of Lahore. Along^ some of the rivers in 
the south the bahn (Populus Euphratica) is not 
uncommon, but its wood is very light The 
smaller tamarisk, T. Indica, becomes fit for felling 
in eight or ten years. For the fuel of the India 
steamboats on the Delta, the mangrove is used. 
FIREWORKS. 

Feux do artifice, . . Fa. I Marohun, Kabok, Malay. 
Feurwerke, . . . OxR. Fuooo artifiziale. 
Atishhacee, Quj., Hivi). | Fuegoo artifioiales. 

In Eastern countries the people have superb 
displays of pyrotechnic skill. Tne fireworks are 
of various forms, represent animate and inanimate 
thinn, such as trees, tigers, ships, elephants, men, 
sea-nghts, eclipses of 5ie sun and moon. They 
ore manufactured in the principal cities. Green 
fire is produced by green bfuyta, chloride of potash, 
and sulphur; red fire from strontia, chloride of 
potash, sulphur, and charcoal; blue fire from 
chloride of potash and sulphur. Fireworks im- 
ported into India in the years 1874-6 to 1879-80 
ranged in value about 8 to 5 lakhs. The natives 
of India are passionately fond of fireworks, and 
at marriagM and other important festivals they 
gratify their taste. 

FIROZAH, Turkis, or the turquoise. Firoza- 
rang, tnrq^uoise blue. This mineral is found at 
Khojend, in Mawar-n-Nahr or Transoxiana, at 
Shebavek, in Eirmon, and in a mountain of 
Aserbijan, where the mine was discovered before 
Ahmad bin Abd al Aziz composed his Treatise 
on Gems. He describes the mine at Nishapur 
as most celebrated from early ages for wat 
particular kind of turquoise entitled Abu lahaki, 
which, says he, averts evil from those who wear 
it, conoiliates the favour of princes, augments 
wealth, preserves the sight, ensures victory over 
an adversary, and banishes all unpleasant dreams. 
The ancient sages, when first they beheld a new 
moon, inunediate^ after fixed theur eyes, says he, 
on the firozah. — Outeky^s Travels^ L p. 211. 

FIROZ KOHI, an Aimak tribe from the town 
of that name, 68 miles from Teheran. They are 
of Persian origin, and their forefathers fought 


Timur bravely when that conqueror subjugated 
their country. After they were driven oy him 
into the mountains south of Mazenderaa, they 
there defended themselves most desperately ; but 
they were eventually defeated and carried by him 
into Herat — Ferrier, Joum. p. 196. See 

FIROZPUR, a town and military cantonment 
in the Firozpur district of the Pan jab, situated in 
lat. 80® 66' 42" N., and long. 74® 88' 24" E. The 
revenue districtis between lat 30® 8' and 81® 11' 
N., and between long. 74® 8' 80" and 76® 27' B. ; 
area (1878), 2739 square miles; population in 
1868, 649,253. The Dogra and Bhatti fi>rm the 
leading Rajput tribes, and bear the reputation of 
being la^ and thriftless.— Imp. Oaz. 

FIROZ SHAH, emperor of Dehli. He wrote 
an account of the ocourrcnces of his reign, and 
called it Futuhat-i-Firoz Shahi. 

FIROZ -u- DIN TAGHALAQ ascended the 
throne of Dehli a.d. 1361, and died at the age of 
ninety, on the 28d October 1888. He was just and 
libenu-minded, erected many (700) public works, 
Mme of which still remain, amongst others an 
irrigation canal from the point in the Jumna where 
it leaves the mountains, by Karnfil to Hansi and 
Hissar. It reaches to the river Gagar, and in 
former times was connected with the Sutlej, the 
nearest i^er in the Panjab. The Britbh restored 
200 miles of it to beyond Hissar. Ferishta relates 
that he obtained acquittances from the relatives of 
all who had suffered from the violence of his uncle, 
Muhammad Taghalaq (a.d. 1825-51), and de- 
posited the sealed acquittance in his uncle's tomb. 
— Elph. India^ p. 866 ; Tr. of a Hind. li. p. 216. 

FISHES of the South and East of Asia. 


Samkat, . . . Arab. 
An gnor .... Burm. 
Fisk, .... Dan., Sw. 
Yisschen, .... DUT. 
Poisson, .... Fr. 

Fisoh, Obr. 

IchtbuB, .... Gr. 

Dag, Hbr. 

Match’hi, Matohli, Hind. 
Pesoe, It. 


Pisoet Lat. 

Ikan. .... Malay. 
Mahi, .... PxRS. 
R^bi, .... Polish. 
PiexoB, .... Port. 

Rub, Rub. 

Peicados, ... Sr. 

Min, Tau. 

Chapu Tbl. 


During the 18th and 19th centuries, this branch 
of the natural history of the East Indies has re- 
ceived the attention of many learned zoologists. 
Bloch, in 1786, published his splendid work on 
Aualandische Fische. This and his Ichthyologie, 
and the continuation of the latter by Scmaelaer, 
contain many Indian forms, as does Laedpedes 
Histoire dee Poissons, 1798-1808. In 1808 there 
appeared Dr. Patrick Russeirs book in two 
volumes, containing descriptions and figures of 
200 fishes collected at Vizagapatam on the coast 
of Coromandel. In 1822, in a 4to volume, Dr. 
Hamilton Have an account of 269 fishes found in 
the river Ganges and its branches, with a volume 
of plates. The voluminous work by Baron Ouvier 
ana M. Valenciennes, Histoire Naturelle des 
Poissons, published in Paris in 1828 and following 
years, was of great value to science. A beauitfiu 
volume of much importance, the Fauna Japonioa, 
was published in 1847 by MM. Ph. Fr. de Siebold, 
C. J. Temminck, H. Sobl^el, and W. de Haan, 
Lugduni Batavorum 1847. In 1841 there was 
issued at Berlin the Systematische Bescdirefbong 
der Plagiostomen by Dr. J. HUller and Dr. J. 
Henle, which included many of the gaafook and 
species of the seas in the S. and E* of Aaia, Dr. 
McClelland of the Bengal Army, in 1843, in the 
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Calcutta Jottrnal of Natural Hlatoij, deacribed 
the freeh-water fishea which Dr. Grilfitbs had 
collected ; and subsequeDtly, in 1843, be deacribed 
a collection made at Cbuaan and Kingpo. In 1 834 
Mr. J. W. Bennett publiabed a Selection of Rare 
and Gnrioua Fiahea found on the Coast of Ceylon. 
Dra. Ruppell in 1828 and Peters in 1868 described 
the fiahea of the Red Sea and those found south- 
warda to Mozarobiaue; and the fiahea near the 
Cape were describea by Dr. Smith. Dr. Day, in 
1865, published bis Fishes of Malabar, the new 
species in which were lodged in the British 
Museum. The fishes of China and Japan were 
described by Sir John Richardson in the Report 
of the British Association in 1845. Dr. McClel- 
land published a memoir on the Indian Cyprinidse 
in the As. Res. xix. p. 217. Colonel Sykes 
wrote on the Fishes of the Dekhan in the 
Transactions of the Zoological Society in 1841. 
Fische aus Caschrair were described by MM. 
yon Hugel and Heckel in 1838. Dr. fCelaart 
of Ceylon paid much attention to the ichthy- 
ology of the island. Dr. Theodore Cantor in 
1860 furnished, in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal, a minute account of 292 fishes of the 
Malay Archipelago. From 1845 to 1860 Dr. P. 
Bleeker, in numerous contributions on the fishes 
of the Eastern Archipelago, abided greatly to the 
stock of knowledge of the seas of the region 
from Penang to Japan. Mr. E. Blyth, long the 
Curator of the Bengal Asiatic Sbeiety’s Museum, 
from time to time published in the Bengal Asiatic 
Society Journal, notices of fish ; and T. C. Jerdon, 
a medical officer of the Madras army, in the 
Madras Literary Society’s Journal, gave several 
contributions on the fresh -water and on the salt- 
water fishes of the Peninsula. Dr, A. Guuther, 
in addition to all that he had written in the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society and other 
journals, in the years 1859 to 1870 brought out 
eight volumes of a catalogue of the fishes in the 
oollection of the British Museum ; and in 1866, 
conjointly with Lieut. -Colonel L. Playfair, pub- 
lished an illustrated volume on the Fishes of 
Zanzibar, the Seychelles, and Cbagos Islands. 
Dr. Klunzinger, in 1870-1871, published a de- 
tailed account of the Fische des Rothen Meeres. 
Later still, Dr. Day has written (1875-77) an 
invaluable work on the Fishes of India, Ceylon, 
and Burma, with many monographs and numerous 
reports on the sea and fresh-water fishes and 
fidneries of India. The scientific arrangement of 
this branch of Natural History is as follows : — 

Sub-Class, Tklxostxi. Order, Acanthopierygii. 

Fbm. Peroidn. Oen, latei, serranus, mmmistes, di- 
ploprion, genyoroge, mesoprion, inyiiodon,ambaiiis, 
ap^oD, apogonichtnys, onoilodipterus, dules. 
Fam»\ Priatipomatidie. Gen. therapoo, priitipoma, 
diagramma, lobotes, datuioides, gerres, soolopais, 
dentex, sinarif, caoaio. 

Fam, Squamipennes. Gen. ohntodon, ioxotes, ohelroo, 
hcBmoohus, holaoanthui, soatophagus, epbippus, 
dreuane. 

Fam, Nandidse. Gen, pletiops, badU, nandus, oatopra. 
Fam, MuUidae. Gen, upeneoides, mulloidet, umeui. 
Fam, Bparidie. Gen. crenidena, sargua, letnrinua, 
apbiarodon, pagrua, ohryaophxj^ pimelepterua. 
Fcm. Cixrhitidn. Gen. cirrhitea, ourhitiohlbya 
Fam. Scorpienidn. Gen. acorpadna, sebaaiea, pteroia, 
apiaioa, ampbiprioniobibya. 

Fam, Teatbidiow. Gen, teutbis. 

Fam. Berycidw. Gen, myriprialda, holoeentnuiL 
Fam. Kartidm. €hn, kortua, pempharis. 


Fam. Polynemide. Oen, polynenma. 

Fam. SoinnidiB. Oen, umbrina, solwna, otoUibiUi, 
BoisDnoidea. 

Fam. Xipbiidaa. Gen. biatioj^oms. 

Fam, Triohiuridn. Oen, irioaiaroa. 

Fam. Acanthuridia. Oen. aoantbuma, naseus. 

Fam, Oarangidw. Oen, oaranx, aeriaia, serioliebthya, 
nauoraiea, ohorinemua, traobynotiia, paeitna, platax, 
paenea, eqaula, gasaa, laoianaa. 

Fam. Stromateidm. Oen. atromateua. 

Fam, Goryphnnidm. Gen, ooiyphatna, mene* 

Fam. Nomeidft. Oen. eubioeps. 

Fam. ScombridsB. Oen, aoomber, tbynnus, oybinm 
elaoate, eoheneia. 

Fam. Ui-anoacopidw. Gen. uranoseopua, iditbyBoopua. 

Fam. Traohinid». Gen. peroia, aillago. 

Fam. Paeudoohromidea. Gen, opiathognatbua, paendo- 
plesiopa. 

Fam. Batraehidn. Gen. batraoboa. 

Fam. PedioulatL Gen. antennariua. 

Fam. Cottidffi. Oen. aynanoidium, aynaneeia, minoua, 
pelor, choriamodaotylua, poWoaulia, platyoepbalna. 

Fam. Cataphraoti. Oen. dactyfoptema, pagaaui. 

Fam. Gobiidce. Gen. gobiua, apocryptiohthya, dovdinm, 
gobiodon, periophtha]jnaa,boleophibalmuB, eleotria, 
amblyopua, trypauchen. 

Fam. CaUionymiasB. Oen. oalllonymus. 

FaTn. Cepoliuie. Gen. cepola. 

Fam. BlcnnildiB. Chen, blenniut. aalariaa, a n da mi a, 
petroBcirteB, tripterigium, xipnaaia. 

Fam. SphyrenidsB. Gen. aphyrena. 

Fam. AtherinidjB. Oen. atherina. 

Fam. Mugilidie. Oen. mugil. 

Fam. AufoBtomatid». Oen. fiatularia. 

Fl^m. OentriBcidaB. Oen. amphiaila. 

Fam. Traohypteridaa. Gen. regaleoua. 

Fam. Pomacentrid». Gen. amphiprion, pramnaB, 
daacylluB, pomacentnia, glyphidodon, heliaatM. 

Fam. Labridas. Gen. labriohthya, labroidea. eheilinua, 
epiboluB, anampaea, bemigymnua, ateihojulia, nlaiy- 
gloBBUB, novaoula, juUa, gomphoaaa, ooria, oymoliitaa, 
paeudodax, callyodon, psendoaoarua, ohoarapa, 
ooaayphua, cheilio, aoariebthya. 

Fam. Labyriuthiei. Gen, anam, polyaoantbua, oa- 
phromenua, tiicbogaater. 

Fam. OphiocephalidsB. Gen. ophiooephalua. obasna. 

Fam. BaynchobdelUds. Oen, rbynobobdelia, maata- 
cembelua. 

Fam. Chromidea. Gen, etroplua. 

Order, AnacantbinL Sub -order, Anaoanibini- 
Gadoidei. 

Fam. GadidflB. Gen. bregmaoeroa. 

Fam. Ophiidide. Gen. brotula, Blaekeria. 

Sub-Ordkr, Anacanthini-Plearoneotoidci. 

Fam. PleuronectidcB. Gen, paettodea, paeudorbombua, 
platophiya, heterosomata, aolea, aobirua, aynaptuim, 
plaguaia, cynogloaaua. 

Ordbr, PhyBoatomi 
Fam. SiluridiB. 

SaJthFam. Silurinse. Gen, maoronea, ariua, batra- 
cbocepbalua, ketena^, oateoganioana, plotoaua, 
afyaia, eretbistea, riia. pangaaiaa, paeudeatropina, 
oaUiebroof , wallago, olyim, ular^ ohaea. 

Suh-Fam. Ambly 
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gljptoatemiun, amUyoepa, exoatoma. 

Fam, C^rinidw. 

Sah^Fam, Oyprininw. Gen, paylorhynahua, May«m, 
diaoognathua, oreinua, aoblsotborax, lab^, oateo- 
ohilua, drrhiiia, •oapbioden, oaraarius, Mmiplotua, 
cat^ roola, barbua, nuria, aapidopaxla, robtea, 
barihna, danio, peiilampua, chela. 

SufhFam, Homalopterinn. <7^ homaloptexR. 

Sub-Fam. Oobitidm». Gen, apua, acanthqpbtbalmua, 
aoanihopaia, oobitia, lepi€U>oepbaliehthyB, botia, 
Jerdonu, nemaobeilua, miagomus. 

Fam. Cyprinodontidm. Oen, oyprinodon, bapUMhilaa. 

Fam. S^pelidn. Oen, aauroa, aamida, harpodon. 

Fam. Soombreaoddw. Oen, belone, heminmphus, 
exooetuB. 

Fam. PaeudodupaldiB. Oen, ehanoa, dqpa. 
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Fam, OlQjpeidie. Gen, chirooentrns, olopea, co^lia, 
ohatoeMiis, dutiumieria, engraulia, opiatoptenis, 
pellona, raoonda, iipniteuoidea, ooiica, megalops. 
Fetnu Notopierids. €fen. notoptenia. 

Fam, Bmbrandiiidn* Otn, monopterua, ampblpnoua, 
•XmbmnohQa. 

Fam, MumnidaB. Gen, moraeneaoz, manenichtbya, 
opbiohtbya, angaiUa, moringua, muraBna, gymno- 
munena. 

Ordbb, Lopbobranobii. 

Fam, Sjmgnatbidn. Gen, aynraathaa, noropbia, 
gaatrotokeua, aoentronum, iobthyooainpua, aory* 
lohthya, bippocampua 

Obdbb, Plectognatbi. 

Fam, G^nodontidia. Gen, xenopierua, teirodon, 
tziodon, diodon. 

Fam SelerodermL Gen, triaoantbuB, baliites, mozia- 
eantbuB, oatradoiL 

Sub-Class, Chondroptebtoil 
Order, Plagioatoma. Sub-Ordeb, Selacboldei, or 
Sbarka 

Fam Carobariidaa. Gen. oarobarUa, gaieocerdo, 
eygaena, moftelaa. 

Fam. ooyllUdcB. Gen, soyllium, ategoatoma, chylo- 
acyllmm. 

Sub-Order, Batoidei, or Baya. 

Fam, Priaiidse. 6^. priatia. 

Fam, Khinobatidn. Oen. rbynobobatua, rbixiobatoa. 
Fata, Torf>6diiiidn. Oen. narcine, aatrape. 

Fam, KajidsD. Oen, platyrhina. 

Fam. Trygonidn. Oen, trygon, urogymnua, ptero- 
platea. 

Fam. Mcliobatidse. Gen, moliobatia, ostobatia, rh!no- 
ptera, dicerobatia. 

From the continuity of the watcro from the Red 
Sea and east coast of Africa, through the Indian 
Ocean and Bay of Bengal, into the seas of the 
Archipelago, around Au«tmlla and into the Pacific 
and Polynesia, it is probable that many of the 
fishes which are now only known as inhabiting a 
particular sea, will be found throughout that line 
of ocean, and that the great natural barriers will 
be found to be Cape Horn and the Cape of Good 
Hope on the south, to pass either of which capes 
would throw the fish of the tropical sens into cold 
regions. 

The fishes chiefly used as food in the fresh 
waters of India, belong to the order Physostomi, 
especially in its siluroid, cyprinoid, and herring 
families, as also those das^ in the spiny-rayed 
or Acanthopterygii order. Mahomedans in Sind , 
eat siluroids ; but in general the siluroid, or scale- 
less fishes, as sharks, skates, rays, eels, are not 
eaten by Mahomedans or J e ws. They are very foul 
feeders. All the spiny-rayed or acanthopterygian 
fishes found in India are good for food. Of the 
siluroid fishes, the Magiir or Singi (Saccobranchus), 
and many ethers, and the carps (Cyprinidse), arc all 
useful for fpod. The herring family (Clupeidie) 
are all good,, and eels are reckoned wholesome, 
though natives of India refuse them. 

The Andamaners eat the tetrodons, and the 
Burmese eat the large yellow Xenopterus naritus ; 
others of these genera are deemed poisonous. 

The fecundity of fishes is very various. In a 
bilsa fisb, 1,028,645 egm have been counted; 
in a migratory barbel, 410,500 eggs. The mono- 
^mous non * mipatory fish appear to breed 
frequently, and they protect their offspring. In 
the Cirrhina reba, n, B,, a polygamous non- 
migratory carp, Dr. Day found 41,5^ eggs ; and 
in a siluroid, Callichrout canio, JI. B., 47,444 ; 
whibt a monogamous walking-fish or ophio- 
cepbidus bad only 4700. T^ie stmted walking-fish 


breeds twice n year, in December and June. The 
male constructs a nest with its tail amongst the 
vegetation, and by biting off the ends of the weedb 
that grow in the water. Hero the eggs are de- 
osit^, the male keeping guard ; but should he be 
illed or captured, the place is taken by his partner. 
The parents are very fierce at this time, and defend 
their offspring with great courage. 

Dr. Day telle us of vast shoals of some forms of 
fishes approaching the shores or shallows of the 
Inuian coasfk at certain seasons, mostly for breed- 
ing purposes, and thew are often destitute of 
means of defence, becoming food for their stronger 
neighbours, or arc captured by man for consump- 
tion. He arranges the Indian fibshes, in their 
economic relations, into throe classes,— the 
more strictly pred^eous forms, which are more or 
less migratory in their habits, generally in older 
to follow and prey upon their weaker neighbours ; 
some of these congregate in shoals, while others 
lead more solitary lives. Secondly^ non-migratory 
fishes, some of which arc likewise predaceous. 
These usually reside along the shores and back- 
waters, being almost confined to the littoral zone, 
although a few may extend their range into 
brackish waters on tlio one hand, or into the deep 
sea n the other. Thirdly^ those which are more 
preyed upon than predaceous, consisting of such 
as live in large assemblages, being gregarious in 
their habits, and others which lead a more solitary 
existence. 

Among the first, or predaceous division of 
marine fishes, are some gregarious forms, but 
such are scarcely so numerous or well fitted for 
destroying their neighbours as those which are 
more solitary in their habits. Their best-known 
representatives are found in the spiny-rayed or 
acanthopterygian order, or else among the carti- 
laginous or choudropterygian fishes. Some 
attain to a great size. Thus, Dr. Cantor alludes 
to a sea perch (Serranus) exceeding 130 lbs. ; and 
Dr. Russell to another, which was 7 feet long, 
5 feet in girth, and upwards of 800 lbs. in weight. 
Nearly allied are the Lutiani or Mesoprious, which, 
although of somewhat inferior size, excel them in 
usefulness to man, owing to their being more 
numerous and coming closer in-shore. The fishes 
of both genera are generally excellent as food, 
especially when not too large, and ore much em- 
ployed as such, cither fresh, waited, or sun-dried. 
Among the Sparidm we find the Pagrus iroinifer 
and several species of Chryaophrys, abunaant in 
places near the shores of India, especially during 
the cold months, and held in great esteem. In 
the family of Polyneraidfie are some most valuable 
fishes, all being good as food, and two affording 
isinglass. Some of these have been known to 
exce^ 300 lbs. in weight, especially in estuaries, 
where they arc not uncommon. The justly cele- 
brated mango-fish of the Bay of Bengal arrives 
during the S.AV. monsoon, about June, and con- 
tinues through the cold season. It ascends large 
rivers (from the Mahanadi and Ganges to those 
of Burma and the eastwards) for the purpose of 
spawning, and is of great repute for its excellent 
flavour. Natives term it Tapasi, changed by 
Euroi>6an8lnto Tupscc-mutchee, the original name 
being derived fro.m cm-tain ascetics. A similarity 
has been drawn between their unkempt hair and 
the long tendrils which in this fish spring from the 
hem of the pectoral fins, and exceea in length that 
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of Ihe bo<^. The Maigr^B, Scinnidsai, absent from 
the Hed Sea, become abundant off the coasts of 
Sind and through the Indian Ocean. Some attain 
to 5 feet or mofe in length, but are sought after 
rather for the isinglass their air-bladders afford 
than for their flesh as food, the latter being dry 
and insipid. The sword-fishes fXiphiidm) arc 
likewise numerous at times off tne Coromandel 
coast during the cold weather, and their flesh is 
esteemed bv the natives, although not brought to 
the table of Europeans. The horse-mackerels, or 
Oarangidie, are among the most important sea 
forms to the natives, by whom they are highly 
esteemed as food. They are very abundant along 
the Coromandel coast, less so down that of Mala- 
bar, where the herring take their place to a great 
extent. Some attain to a large size, and on the 
coasts of British India are never found to be 

S :>i8onou8, as is reputed to be the cose elsewhere. 

aranx Rottleri roaches 6 feet or more in length, 
but some species never pass 5 or 6 inches. These 
Ashes are gregarious, and not so fitted for preda- 
ceous habits as some of those already referred to, 
while the same remarks likewise apply to the next 
few genera. The closely allied species of Chori- 
nemus and Trochynotus afford a considerable 
amount of food to man, but, owing to their being 
dry and insipid, are generally salted or sun-dried. 
Poinfrets (Stromatcidro) are justly esteemed by 
both Europeans and natives, and they are abun- 
dantly distributed throughout the Indian Ocean. 
Coming in-shore in large shoals about June, tliey 
disappear os suddenly as they come, some forms 
entir^y departing about September. It is a 
curious circumstance that in all the adult forms 
the ventral fins are absent ; in the young of the 
black species they arc very long, but become 
absorbed as ago advances. The mackerel family 
are exceedingly important, and tlic common 
Scomber microlcpidotus is very abundant along 
the western coast of India throughout the cold 
season, and is extensively salted and sun-dried, but, 
owing to its rapidly tainting, it is rarely brouglit 
to the tables of Europeans ; it is not nearly so 
common along the cast coast of Madras and Bay 
of Bengal, but is found at the Andamans. In 
India its usual length is about 10 inches, but in 
oertaiu localities it attains to a foot. Some other 
forms, whicii grow to a larger size, and are more 
predaceous than the common inarkcrcl, likcwinc 
arrive during the cold season, wlieii they prey 
extensively on the numerous herrings and other 
smivll fish. Among these large species arc the 
tunny and the pelamys ; these are terrors to the 
shoals of sardines, whicli appear to afford them 
desirable food. Tlio seer fishes (Cybium) arc hchl 
ill great esteem by Kuropoans, and when of a 
medium size, arc among the most delicivtc for tlic 
table. They are quite as predaceous as the tunnies, 
and attain to three feet and more in length. The 
voracious and dangerous Sphyrromc, termed sharks 
in some places, and barracuda in the West Indies, 
grow to several feet, and all forms are used by the 
natives as food. 

The marine siluroid, sheat, or cat-fislics, which 
cannot bo considered migratory, are known by the 
long feelers round their mouths and absence of 
scales, and are of considerable economic value; 
although not esteemed if eaten fresh, still, numbers 
are salted for export, while their air-bladders 
are collected for the isinglass which they afford. 
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! ^iluroids are mostly found in muddy waters ; they 
are common from Bombay down the western 
coast, and likewise from the mouth of the river 
Kistna along the muddy^coasts of Bengal and" 
Burma, becoming very abundant in the ^ Malay 
Archipelago. Among what may be lenfled the 
scaled ailuroids, a few are excellent eating, but the 
only one which is found in very larM numbers k 
the bummalo or Bombay duck (Harpodem nehereos). 
Numerous at Bombay, it is rare all down the 
Malabar coast, but on the Coromandel side of 
India a few are token at Madras; and as we 
proceed towards Yizagapatam they augment in 
numbers, and are common along tne entire coast 
of Bengal and Burma, ascending large rivers, but 
not above tidal influence. Owing to their almost 
gelatinous character, they are easily sun-dried 
or salted. 

The Chondropterygii, or sharks, rays, and skates, 
play an important part in Indian sea fisheries. 
Sharks are found along the whole seaboard, but 
their carrying off human beings is an uncom- 
mon occurrence. In some years they are more 
numerous than in others, and this is due to the 
presence or absence of shoals of smaller fish, as 
sardines. They are captured both for the purpose 
of extracting oil from their livers, as well as for 
Uieir flesh, as those of a medium size are cut up, 
salted, and sold to the poor. Their fins, likewise, 
are exported to China, where, due to the gelatine 
contained in them, they are in demand for the 
purpose of making soups. Rays and skates exist 
m enormous numbers m the Indian seas, where 
they attain to a great size. The first appear to be 
gregarious, and may suddenly arrive, to the dismay 
of the owner of an oyster bed, as they rarely 
change tlieir quarters so long as any molluscs are 
obtainable. Saw-fishes are taken for the same 
purpose as are sharks. 

Of the non-migrator ij forms, some of which are pre- 
daceous, there are many in the Indian seas, and some 
are more directly serviceable to man. Although 
some of these are small, still they moke up by num- 
bers for tlieir deficiency in weight, Asides being 
more readily sun-dried, or salted with brine. The 
little Aiubnssis, consisting of small fishes rarely ex- 
ccciUng six inches iu length, with the closely-allied 
Ajxigous, equally small, are similarly employed as 
food. Tlio Pristipomas attain to a larger size, — 3 
feci or more in length, — are more commonly eaten 
even while fresh, and some species are very nume- 
rous. Along the Coromandel coast, species of 
Syimgris are cxtcnsivelv eaten, while the genera 
Kquula and Gerres furnish an immense amount of 
food, which is consumed by the poor cither when 
fresh or salted. The Mullidm, so esteemed in some 
|)art8 of Europe and rejected in others, furnish 
many Indian forms. They are, however, not 
esteemed; neither are the beautiful and large 
l^cthrini, nor the more flattened Teuthididm. 
The gobies of the sea do not attain to a large size, 
but are of value owing to their abundance. The 
spinelcBB Anacanthini, or flat fishes, are by no 
means uncommon, the largest examples l^ng 
found off the coast of Sind. The verjr young of 
the Indian species, similarly with those in Europe, 
have an eye on cither side of the head, a subject 
which has been so elaborately examined hj St^- 
Btrup in 1864, Mr. Malm in 1868, Dr. Day and 
others, in order to ascertain how it is that with 
advancing age both eyes ore found on the coloured 
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aide, and the skull appeara to be aifymmetrieaL 
These fiahea are not mudbi esteemed as food by 
the natiTea. « 

Lastly, (ho9t whi^ are more preyed upon (han 
predaceouM^ come in large ahoala, and are not only 
of great importance to man, but are the means of 
inducing larger fish to come nearer in-shore for 
the purpose of following the asBemblages of their 
weaker neighbours, —mullets (MugUidm), of which 
the seas of India possesB about 24 sp^ies, some 
Of which ascend tidal rivers or frequent the estu- 
aries. As a rule they are esteemed for food when 
fresh, both by Europeans and natives, except in 
Oanara, where they are objected to on the grounds 
that their heads resemble those of snakes. Mullets 
are extensively salted, and also sun-dried. Some 
attain a considerable size, while thdr roes are 
salted, and considered gr^t delicacies. The pretty 
little sandsmdts (Atherina), having a bumishea 
silvery band, are taken in enormous numbers; 
but as they rarely exceed three inches in len^h, 
they are common^ sun-dried and exported. The 
Indian whiting (Sillago) arrives in large assem- 
blages, and is esteemed as a light and wholesome 
food. The halfbeak (Hemiramphns) is v<^y | 
common, especially during the cold season, while | 
tlie roes are largely collected along the Malabar 
coast. But it is among the herring family that j 
we find some of the most important of those fishes | 
which not only afford food to man, but to their | 
larger and stronger relatives. As a rule, they 
abound more on the Malabar than on the Coro- 
mandel coast. The oil-sardine comes in vast 
numbers, more especially to the western coast, 
but is uncertain in its movements ; occasionally 
being absent for many consecutive seasons, it 
returns in enormous numbers. The same may be 
said of the numerous forma of anchovies, and the 
great varieties of other genera of the herring 
family. 

There are fishes in Asia which respire atmo- 
spheric air direct. They possess respiratory or^ns 
in the form of an accessory respiratory sac, disUnct 
from gills, and they are essentially amphibious. 
The genera of Indian fishes (excluding Chanos) 
which possess respiratory organs, having a lung- 
like function, and which are distinct from the gills, 
are, amongst the acanthopterygians, species of 
Anabas, Polyacanthus, Osphroinenus, and Tricho- 
gaster; also species of the Ophiocephalidse and 
the genera Clarias and Saccobranchus among the 
Siluridse. Of the family Syrabronchidsc, is the 
Guchia eel (Amphipnous cuchia). The Ophio- 
cephalidm are very predatory, and their favourite 
lurking-place is amongst the grass at the margin 
of a tank. These amphibious fishes, and also the 
spined eels, Rhynchobdellidm, retire into the mud 
of tanks as the water dries up. 

In January 1869, in Orissa, Dr. Day dug up in 
a tank, two feet below the mud, two Ophiocephalus 
punotatuB and three Rhynchobdella aculeata. 
The Amphipnous cuchia, or amphibious eel, has 
also been dug out of blue clay, ^hey have blow- 
holes in the mud, as seids have in the ice. Mr. 
Boaynge says (America, p. 165) he had seen the 
natives in the N.E. of India dig fish out of the earth ; 
the la called Tfamfn ki mutchee (earth-fish^, 
of about 6 to 7 inches in length, flat, and black in 
colour, fliOdi hard, and in flavour somewhat like 
an edL Tennant tells us (Sketches, p. 364) that 
in Ceylon, where the country is flat, and small 


tanks ajreT extremely numerous, the natives are 
aoonsUnnod in the hot season to dig in the mud 
for fish. Mr. Whiting, the chief civil officer of 
the Eastern Province, informed him that, on two 
oocasions, he was present accidentally when the 
villagers were so engaged, once at the tank of 
Malliativoe, within a few miles of Kottiar, near 
the Bay of Trinoomalee, and again at a tank be- 
tween EUendet^re and Armitivoe, on the bank of 
the Ven^ river. The day was firm bat moist, 
and SB the men flnng out lumps of it with a spade, 
it fell to pieces, disclosing fish from 9 to 12 i^es 
long, full grown and h^thy, which jumped on 
the bank when exposed to the snnlight. The 
Lepidosiren of Africa and S. America is placed 
midway between the reptiles and fishes, and has 
gills and true Inngs. It has the habit on the 
approach of droiight of burying itself several feet 
deep into the mud of the ponds in which it usually 
dwells. It does not appear to possess the power 
of travelling. 

Fishes do travel, — not eels alone, wnich in all 
countries can move rapidly over moist land. 
Theophrastus (De Piscibus), the contemporary of 
Aristotle, is the first who mentions fishes found 
in the Euphrates, which in the dry seasons leave 
the vacant channels and crawl over the ground in 
scarrii of water, moving along by means of their 
fins and tail. The travelling powers of the 
Ophiocephalus amphibeus of Burma arc known. 
The Ophiocephalus striatus, which occurs in the 
Indian Peninsula, attains a length of upwards of 
3 feet. 0. gachua grows to one foot long, and 
Dr. Day believes that they breathe air direct from 
the atmosphere. Dr. Bowring (Siam, i. p. 10), in 
ascending and descending the Meinaro river, to and 
from Bankok, was amused with the sight of fish 
leaving the river, gliding over the wet banks, and 
losing themselves among the trees of the jungle. 
Bishop Pallcgbix (Siam, i. 1441 says fish will 
wander more than a league from the water. ^ Some 
years ago, he says, a great drought had dried up 
all the ponds in the neighbourhood of Ayuthin ; 
during the night torrents of rain fell. Next 
going for a walk into the country, he was surprised 
nt Bceiug the ponds almost full, and a quantity of 
fish leaping about 1 * Whence have these fish come? 
he inquired of a labourer ; ‘ yesterday there was not 
one.* Ho replied, ‘ They wore come under favour 
of the rain.^ In 1831, when fish were uncommonly 
cheap, the bishop placed 60 cwt. in his pond^ 
but lu less than a month niue-tenthB escaped 
during n rain that fell in the night. There 
throe Biiccies of this wandering fish, called Pla- 
xoii, Pla-duk, Pla-mo. The first is voracious, 
and about the size of a carp ; salted and dri^, it 
can be preserved for a year. It is very abund^^ 
is exported to China, Singapore, and Jav^ aim m 
a particularly wholesome and health-giring Mh. 
Ophiocephalidse have a great vitality. In China 
they arc kept alive at the markets, and skeej w 
said to be cut off their bodies as required by 
customers. ^ ^ 

Near the rocks of the Ceylon coast are multi- 
tudes of the Salarias alticus, which possesBes the 
faculty of darting along the surface 01 the water, 
and running up the wet stones and acroM the 
sand with the utmostease and rapidity. Mr. GoBse 
(p. 122) mentions having seen a spedei of Anto* 
narium running qmckly to and fro on the 
of the great beds of floating sea-weed in the Gulf 
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Stream, progreeamg by means of its ^toral and There was scarcely water enough to cover them, 
vehtral fins, quite out of water. TheHvdraigyrm but nerverthcless they made rapid progress up 
of Carolina leave the drying pools and seek the the bank, and his followers collectea about two 
nearest water, in a straight line, though at a con- bushels of them at a distanee of 40 yards from 
siderable distance. The hassar of Essequibo is the the tank. They were forcing their way up the 
Doras cpstata. When the water is leaving the pools knoll They were chub, the same as are found in 
in which theycommonly reside, thejarrow(a8pecies the mud after the tanks dry up. Subsequently, 
of Esoz, Xthn.), as well as a species of the hassar, in July 1857, Mr. Morris mentioned that as the 
bury themselves in the mud, while all the other tanks dry up the fish congregate in the little 
fish perish for want of their natural element, or pools, till at last you find them in thousands in 
are picked up by rapacious birds. The flat-head the moistest parts of the beds, rolling in the blue 
hassar, on the contrary, simultaneously quit the mud, which is at that time alx)ut the consistence 
place, and march overland in search of water, of thick gruel. As the moisture further evapo- 
iravelling for a whole night in its search. They rates from the surface, they are left uncovered, 
can live for many hours out of the water, even and they crawl away in search of fresh pools. In 
when exposed to the sun’s rays. They project one place he saw hundreds diverging in every 
themselves forward on their bony arms by the dilution from the tank they had just abandoned 
elastic spring of their tail ; their progress is nearly to a distance of 50 or 60 yards, and still travelling 
as fast as a man can walk. Sir B. Schomburgh onwards. His impression was that this migration 
tells us that the hassar are occasionally met with takes place at night, or before sunrise, for it was 
in such numbers in their travels, that the negroes only early in the morning that he had seen them 
fill baskets with them. If they fail in finding progressing. All in the act of migration had 
water, they are said to burrow in the soft mud, their gills expanded. 

and para the dry season in torpidity like the Many fish die rapidly in turbid water, and tbev 
lepidosiren. strive to esc^e from it. On the 2d August 1878, 

The travelling fish of India ^Ophiocephalus), fish left the Ganges at Mirzapur for the dry land, 
possessing an amphibious respiration, is capable of but huge quantities of rohu, tengra, eels, hilsa, 
traversing from one pond to another, as necessity skates, piyasi, saoli, bachwa, and other fish 
or fancy dictates. Jugglers carry them about in died in the river. The smallest quantity of water, 
order to assist iu their performances; while so however, suffices to enable the multitudes of 
great is their vitality, that the saleswomen cut small fishes to climb high away from the tanks of 
portions off them while still alive, for disposal to India to the high ground, when the water of the 
purchasers, who will only give a decreas^ price tank has become loaded with soil washed down by 
when life ceases to exist. Their mode of continuing heavy rain. 

their kind is likewise very interesting : they live Fish-rain, — Dr. Buist, writing in the Bombay 

in pairs, occasionally in the holes made by crabs Times in 1856, mention^ that in 1824 fishes fell 
or birds situated on the banks of rivers, while the at Meerut on the men of Her Majesty’s 14th Bogi- 
forms which reside in tanks construct nests of nient, then out at drill, and were caught in numbers, 
the grasses^ growing there. Biting some off In July 182C, live fish were seen to ihII on the grass 
and entwining others, they construct a domicile at Moradabad during a storm. They were the 
wherein their eggs are deposited, while thejr pro- common cyprinus, so prevalent in Indian waters, 
tect their young until they are able to shift for On the 19th of February 1830, at noon, a heavy 
themselves. fall of fish occurred at tho Nokulhatta factory in 

In Ceylon, the fish most fre(^ently seen travel- the Dacca zillah ; depositions on the subject were 
ling is a perch called bv tho Singliolese Kavaya obtained from nine different parties. The fish 
or Kawhyya, and by the Tamil, Pannei-eri, or were all dead ; most of them were large, some 
Sennal. It is the Anabas scandens, Cuvier^ were fresh, others were rotten and mutilated. 
It grows to about 6 inches in length, tho head They were seen at first in tho sky like a flock of 
round^ and covered with scales, and the edges of birds, descending rapidly to the ground ; there 
the gill-covers strongly denticulated. Aided by was rain drizzling, but no storm. On the 16th 
^6 apparatus in its head, this little creature and 17th of May 1853, a fall of fish occurred in 
issues boldly from its native pools, and addresses tho zillah of Futtehpur, about 3 miles north of the 
itself to its toilsome march, generally at night or Jumna, after a violent storm of wind and rain, 
in the wly morning, whilst the gr^ is still Tho fish were from lbs. to 3 lbs. in weight, and 
damp with the dew ; but in its distress it is some- of tho same species as those found in the tanks in 
times ooospelled to move by day; and Mr. E. L. tho neighbournood. They were all dead and dry. 
Layard on one occasion encountered a number of A fall of fish occurred at Allahabad during a storm 
them travelling along a dusty road under the in May 1835 ; they were species of the chowla, and 
midday sun. Mr, Layard (Aim. Nat, Hist. Mag. were found dead and dry after the storm had 
1853) says it is most tenacious of life. Dr. passed over the district. On the 20th of Sep- 
Hamilton Buchanan says he had known boatmen tember 1839, after a smart shower of rain, a 
on the Ganges keep them for five or six days in quantity of live fish, about 3 inches in length, 
an earthen pot without water, and daily to use and all of the same kind, fell in the Sunderbuns, 
wh^ they wanted, finding them as lively and about 20 miles south of Calcutta. The fish did 
irm as when caught. not fall here and there irregularly over the ground, 

Mr. Morris, Government agent, Trincomalce, but in a continuous straight line, not more than a 
writing to Sir J. E. Tennant on this subject in span in breadtli. Daring a tremendous deluge of 
1856. mentioned that when inspecting the bund rain at Kattyawar, on the 25th of July 1850, the 
^ '^8® tank at Nade-cadua, he found numbers ground around Rajkot was found literally covered 
2 l upwards through the grass in with fish ; some of them were found on the tops 

the rills formed by the trickling of the rain, of haystacks, where probably they had been 
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drifted the storm. In the course of 24 sue* 
cessivo hours, 27 inches of riun fell, 35 feU in 
*2G hours, 7 inches within ooe liour and a half, 
the heaviest fall on record. At Poona, on 
the 3«1 of Aiij;ust 1852, after a very hoavy fall of 
rain, inultitudos of fish were caught on the ground 
in the cantonments, full half a mile from the 
neari^t stream. Sir J. E. Tennant, when driving 
in the cinnmnon gardens near the fort of Colombo, 
saw a violent but partial shower. On coming to 
the snot, he found a multitude of small silvery 
fish, from to 2 inches in length, leaping on the 
gravel of tho high road, numbers of which he 
tsollecicd and brought away ; and Mr. Whiting, 
civil servant of Cevlon, mentioned to Sir J. E. 
Tennant that he had been often told by the natives 
at Trincomaleo that it sometimes rained fishes at 
that side of Ceylon. — 'Jtnnant^s SketcJieSf^jp, 342-4 ; 
GosMy Romance of NuL //*.<, 1861. 

Tame Fith . — In the neighbourhood of Tavoy 
are two small currentless basins in the Pagaya 
river, at the foot of pagoda-crowned precipices, 
100 to 200 feet high. Tho fish, a species of 
barbel (Barbus Mortonius), are held sacr^ to the 
jagodas by the Buddhists, and come in shoals for 
rice thrown to them by passers-by, as fearless of 
man as of the barking deer that drink their waters. 
Mr. Hodgson mentions a similar tameness amongst 
the large gold-fish at Japan, which almost rose 
from their natural element to gasp and gasp, 
with open mouths, at the bread, oiscuit, or cake 
wiiich his little girl was half afraid to offer them 
(Hoilgson’s Nagasaki, p. 75). Dr. Oldham also 
tells ns that in tho middle of tho Irawadi, about 
30 miles above tho town of Tseugoo, and opposite 
small village of Thika-dan, on nearing tho 
island, the headman in the boat shouted out 
Tet-tet ! tet-iot I saying he was calling the fish. 
The boat was soon surrounded with about iifty 
large fish, some tlireo or four feet long, a kind of 
blunt-nosed, broad-mouthed dog-fish. In ono 
group, which he studied more than others, there 
were ten. These were at one side of the boat ; 
nearly half their bodies protruded vertically from 
the water, their mouths all gaping wide. The 
boatmen were feeding them with some of the rice 
preparoil hr their own dinners, by throwing little 
pelletB down the throats of the fish. Ea^i fish, 
as it got something to eat, sank, and, having 
swallowed the portion, came back to the boat-side 
for more. The men continued occasionally their 
cry of Tet-tet-tet I and, putting their hands over 
the gunwale of tho boat, stroked down the fish 
on the back precisely ns they would stroke a dog. 
This was kept up for nearly naif an hour, moving 
the boat slightly about, and invariably the fish 
came at call, and were fed as before. Tho only 
effect which the stroking down or patting on the 
back seemed to have, was to cause them to gape 
still wider for their food. The fish are found in 
the deep pool formed at tho back of the island, 
by the two currents meeting round its sides, and 
the phoungyes are in the habit of feeding them 
daily. It is regarded by the Burmans as quite a 
sight, which the people come from great distances 
to see, as well as to visit tho pagoda,^ which is very 
ancient and much venerated. During an annual 
March festival, it is not unusual for tho visitors 
to take the fish into their boats, and gild their 
backs with gold -loaf, as they do in the ordinary 
way to pagodas; and Mr. Oldham observed remains 


of the gilding visible on one of the fish. He 
wished to take one of tho fish away, but refrainedi 
ns the people seem to rcganl tho act as sacrilege 
(Mr. Oldham, in Yule's Embassy). 

Sacred Fish . — ^The Hindu races, who worship, in 
addition U> the works of their own hands, so 
many varied products, and so large a number of 
mammals aua reptiles, do not, seemingly, worship 
fish. In their religion the Matsya Avatara is the 
fish incarnation of Vishnu, in which he preserves 
a man named Mieuiu, witli the seeds of all things, 
in an ark during the deluge. It is the Aryan 
Hindu tradition of the flood of Noah. A tauk or 
pond with all its contents, may, however, with 
the Hindus be devoted to a deity ; and Colonel 
Tod mentions that when, one day, he had thrown 
his net into a lake, which abounded with a variety 
of fish, his pastime was interrupted by a message 
from the regent, Selim Singh, ‘ to toll Captain Tod 
thae Kotah and all around it aie at his disposal, 
but these fish belong to Kaniya.’ On which, of 
course, he immediately desisted, and the fish were 
returned to tho safeguard of the deity. In such 
sacred tanks fish will feed from the hand ; and in 
the Mahanadi, where it is 3 miles broad, he tells 
us (Travels, p. 9) fish will follow for miles for a 
little burnt nco. The ainjihibioiis snake-bead fish 
(Opbiocephalus amphibous) occurs in the fresh 
waters of Burma, but tho natives regard them 
with superstitious awe, and do not eat them. 
They have a legend that they were formerly men, 
changed into fish for their sins ; and tho Pwo 
Karen of Tavoy say that if people eat them they 
will bo transformed into lions. The bourn ohang, 
a fish of Bhutan, another Ophioccpbalus, is be- 
lieved by the natives to fall from heaven, from 
the circumstance of its being found after rain far 
from the water. 

Flat-fishes, when very young, swim in a similar 
way to other fishes, with their dorsal fins above, 
their anal fin below them, and possessing an eye 
on either side of the head. As they grow older, 
this erect position becomes lost, their sides become 
their upper and lower surfaces, and both eyes 
arc on the superior or coloured side of the body. 
The adult, when at rest or swimming, usually 
keeps near tho bottom of tho water^ and pro- 
gresses by means of a sort of undulating motion 
of the whole body, and of tho unpaired fins. 
The bodies of those fish are broad, flaty and 
margined in almost their entire extent by the 
dorsal, caudal, and anal fins ; while not only the 
muscles, but the skin, the ^s, gill-covers, and 
even tho pectoral fin-rays, are less develops on 
the blind than on the coloured side, — the mouth 
also being, as it were, bent round to this eye- 
less side, towards which the anterior part of the 
face seems to bo twisted. It had been known 
from a very early age that these fish^, when flist 
emerging irom tho ova, and while in a pellucid 
condition, have an eye on either side of the head; 
that by degrees tho eye, on what eventually will 
bo the eyelm side, becomes depressed, while at 
the same time a dark spot appears on the opposite 
side of tho head, so Uiat the fish almost seems 
to possess three eyes. Double fishes have been 
observed in flounaers, turbot, plaice, soles, etc., 
and they are seen to swim vertically, and to be 
more frequently found nearer the surface of the 
water than those which prog^ in a normal 
manner. These doable fiat-fishes are held in 
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greater eBtimatioiQ for the table than others whidi Weap<m $, — Sheat fishes or silaroids are generally 

haYe an nnoolonred as well as a oblonred side. weU armed. They hare mostly strong dorsal and 
There are albinos, nnoolonred or nearly white on pectoral spines, often serrated, with which they ^ 
botii 8ide8,-bnt s^ retaining Uieir normal form, mfiict dangerous lacerated wonnds. In themarioe 
bnt in some which haye been carefully examined, and estuary forms the armatnre is invariably spinal, 
no sexual parts could be detected. Species of Polyacanthns inflict punctured wounds ; 

Fish is largely partaken of by the Hindu women and the smatM spines on the tails of the skates 
of Bengal, whilstnnmarried or marriedLbnta widow cause lacerated wounds. The silnroid Tbalasso- 
nererpartakesolityandthellthoreKadaBiof the phryne has a distinct poison gland; while the 
increasing moon is a day of dose fast to a widow. Synanoeia Terrucosa has a tube at each of its dorsal 
The names of fsk have been giren b;jr people spines, and a poison gland at its base. The wounds 
from their outward forms and hamts, as bira fiim ; are very renomous. 

pMTot, porcupine, scor|don, frog, and toad fish ; Alausa toli^ Cuv. and Flal, inhabits the sea of 
pilotfiah;mdaer,fan,Qr8ail, auditor fish; angler Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Borneo, 
fish and archer fiish ; sucking fish, doctor fish ; ^t- Java, Sumatra, Pondicherry, river Gauvery, and 
head, black, blue, and yellow fish ; glass eel, gold Bombay. Total length, 1 foot 9 inches. Like A. 
and silver fish, me and pipe fidi, sword fish, saw Uisha in Bengal, the A. toli is, by the English of 
fish, flying fish ; climbing, walking fish ; devil fish, the Straits Settlements, denominated shad or 
sea dragon, and sun fish; transparent sole, lumi- sable-fish, and is equally valued for its flavour, 
nous ^ark,pret^fiish,albioore,lMnito, tunny. The Both are, however, somewhat oily, very rich, and 
gold fish of China is a species of carp, Garassius bony. A. toli is remarkable as forming in the 
anratus. The leather ia<^et or file fish is a species Indian Archipelago a distinct and important 
of the genus Balistes oi the South Seas, Andamans, branch of fishe^, principally for the sake of its 
eta Ibe fan fish, called also sail fish, is said to roe. It is the kind of shad to which Mr. Grawfurd 
raisethe dorsal fin like a fan, and employ it as a sail, refers as frequenting the great river Siak in 
Its dorsal fin is 3^ to 4 feet long, and the fan fish Sumatra, and of which the dried roe, of enormous 
10 to 14 feet long. Its colour when in the water size, constitutes an article of commerce (Graw- 
is a beautiful purple and green, with silvery belly, furd, Hist. Ind. Archipel. iii. p. 440 ; Royle on 
and displaying a rich vandty of brilliant colours, the Production of Isinglass, p. 76). Mr. Moor, in 
The angler fish, the fishing frog, and the sea-devil Notices of the Indian Archipelago, eta, says (p. 
are species of the family Lophiadse, but are not of 29), at Bukit Batu (opposite to and a little to 
Asia; the fightmg fish of Siam is the Macropodius the southward of Mfdacca), a place on the main 
pugnax, and the glass eel is a species of the Lepto- of Sumatra within the strait formed by the island 
cephalidas. of Banka, exists an extensive fishery of the tmbu 

Fish-hatching , — In China the hatching of fish is fish. The fish itself is sufficiently known in all 
extensively practised. The sale of spawn for this the neighbouring seas, but found with a roe only 
purpose forms an important branch of trade in here (that is to say in shoals, for it is plentiful at 
China. The fisherman collects with care, on the Penang, Malacca, and Singapore), which mokes it 
margin and surface of water, all the gelatinous certain that it repairs to this favoured place for 
matters that contain spawn of fish, which is then the pivpose of spawning. The trubu, about a 
placed in an egg - ahell, which has been fresh cubit long, is taken in 8 and 4 fathoms water on 
emptied, through a small hole ; the hole is then a mud bank. About 800 boats are engaged at all 
■topped, and the Bhell is jplaced under a sitting seasons in the fishery, with the exception of four 
fowl. In a few days the Chinese break the shell days during dead neap tides. The roes are an 
n warm water (wanned by the sun), where they article of trade seaways, and the d^ fishes arc 
are hatched ; the young fish are then kept in water sent into the interior of Sumatra. The raja of 
until they are large enough to be placed in a pond. Siak draws a revenue from this fishery of 72,000 
This plan in some measure counteracts the great guilders yearly, receiving a certain duty upon the 
destruction of spawn by trawl-nets, which have quantity taken. From the rate and amount of 
caused the extinction of many fineries. Dr. this duty, it is ascertained that the quantity of 
Francis Day, a Madras medical officer, made great fish caught yearly amounts to between fourteen 
efforts to introduce ova of exotic fish into India, and fifteen millions. In the Malavan markets 
and made recommendations for the protection of the roe is called Telur ikan, the fish-roe. Like 
young fry. A few drops of a weak solution of the preparation of fermented fish and shell-fiiffi, 
permanganate of lime, added night and morning, Balachan, it is largely used by the Malays and 
sweetens water, and supplies oxygen, and thus Ghinese to season and make their food palatable, 
diminishes the mortali^ in fish -hatching. and it is no less a favourite relish with Europeans 

Luminous Fishes , — The abdominal surface of in Sumatra. The fresh roe is thoroughly salted, 
bharks is said to be luminous, but due to the and next partiallv dried, so as to retain a slight 
presence of small invertebrata ; and shoals of fish moisture, m which state it is by hundreds closely 
are nid frequently to emit flashes of light, per- placed in casks, and thus exported. In the 
oeptible even at mreat depths. The sand-launce, Malayan settlements the price is from 3 to 4 
at night, has a suvery bruliancy, and the cod and Spanish dollars per hundred. The dealers there 
other fish after death emit a nbospborescent light, export consideraDle quantities to Ghina, alter 
Certain pelamcor deep-sea fishes, as Ar^ropelecus, having taken Uie precaution to re-pack the roes 
Stemoptyx,IchtbyococcuB,Maurolicu 8 ^ 0 DOstoma, between layers of salt, and to sprinkle them with 
Ghauliodus, Stomias, eta, pos^ luminous orj^ns arrack. To dress them, they are soaked for about 
of a circular form, some being as impressions, half an hour in water, and then fried. As the roe 
otheiB as slight prominences of the skin. In appears in commerce, it is of an elongated flat 
ydain, the pearl - sides (Maurolicus borealis, shape, measuring from 6 to 8 inches m length. 
xarreU) is one of these fishes. about 2 iu breadth, and J of an inch in depth, of 
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a deep ambw oolo^. The aingle eggs are larger surmised that the poisonous fishes had fed on a 
thw those of A. ilisha. gelatinous substance which at that season exudes 

The Arxtts genus of fishes, of the Indian, from the beautifully coloured coral reefs on that 
Malay, and Javanese seas, furnish isinglass. A. part of the coast of Sumatra. It is, however, 
arias, Buchanan Hamilton^ inhabits the Gangetic more probable that the poisonous fishes were 
eatuaries near Pondicherry, and the estuaries near shoals of Melctta venenosa, an inhabitant of 
Penang, the Malay Peninsula, and Singapore. It the Seychelles and the neighbouring seas, which 
is 22 inches long, forms an article of food, and happened in those seasons to visit Sumatra. M. 
more thw any other of the Siluridse contributes Valenciennes describes this fish os being poisonous, 
to the isinglass of Indian commerce. and producing as noted abovcT In the 

Arias militaris, 18 inches long, inhabits Straits of Malacca, Clupeonia perforata has never 
the Coromandel and Malabar coasts, the Ganges, been known to produce bad effects. 

Irawadi, and the seas and estuaries of tlie Malay (^iiwwspeciesarethesecrfishjlargelyusedasfood, 
Peninsul^ Its air-vessel is preserved as isinglass. Dussutnieria acuta, Cuv. and VaL xx. p. 4G7, 
A marine silnroid fish, one of the Ariiim, noted pi. 606, is the Tambau bulat of the Malays. Single 
for the males carrying the eggs in their mouths individuals occur at Penang at all seasons, but 
until the young are hatched ; consequentlv during numbers from June to September. It is highly 
this period they have to abstain from all food. valued for its delicate flavour, and passes com- 
Tho bodies of the genus Chanda (Chandi, Hind., monly as a sardine. The latter denomination it 
silver) are more or less diaphonous. shares, however, with Clupeonia perforata, with 

Batrachus grunnienSy Linn, The natives of which it is also confounded by the Malavs under 
India attribute poisonous qualities to these fishes, the common name of Ikan tamban. Botn species 
and reject them even as manure. 'I'he creaking have been prepared as sardines d kuile, 
sound they emit has been noted by Buchanan. Echeneis naucrates, Linn., occurs at Malacca. 
They are capable of living a considerable time out The Malays conjiider this fish to be powerful 
of their clement. manure for fruit trees. 

Chelmon rostratus looks for an insect on the Engranlis Brownii, GmcUn, inhabits the sea 
foliage overhanging its pool, and suddenly shoots and estunriesof the Malayan Peninsula and islands, 
on it from below a drop of water, which brings the China Sea, Now Zealand, Afadura, Java, Sumatra, 
insect down. The Javanese keep them for their Bombay, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Gangetic 
amusement. Surgeon James j Mitchell, 11.N., eatuaries, Isle of Franco, Australia, New York, 
mentions having seen some archerfish kept in a Havana, Jamaica, Vera Cruz, Martinique, Bar- 
pond at Java in 1822. In the pond was a polo badocs, St. Christopher, Rio Janeiro. Total 
with cross bits of wood, on which were placed length, 6 inches. In Java, Sumatra, and tho 
beetles, and the fish discharged from their mouths Straits of Malacca, large quantities arc preserved 
a small jet of water with such precision as to both for local consmnption and exportation to China 
force them from the twig into tho water. These andludia. Thodeliciousm/ /^/* condiment (Ikan- 
fish were about 6 or 6 inches iong, with blackish incrah of tho Malays), or Malacca fish, used ns a 
stripes. Cbaetodon prsetextatus, Cantor, like other relish, is prepared at Bcncoolen as follows : — After 
species of this and the neighbouring genera, ex- the heads have been removed, the fishes (those of 
mres immediately when removed from its element, middling size arc preferred) are cleansed, jalted (in 
ft appears to be allied to C. rcticulatus and C. the proportion of one to eight parts of nsh), and 
lunula, Cuv. and Val Tho gaudiest fish live deposited in flat glazed earthen vessels. In tho 
among the coral reefs, such as species of the latter they are fo^ three days submitted to pressure 
Chintodon, the Balistinro, and Glyphisodon. Tho by means of stones plaecd on thin boards or dried 
Mesoprion annularis of the Indian Ocean feeds on plantain leaves. The fishes ore next freed from salt, 
Crustacea, and is distinguished for tho beauty of and saturated with vinegar of cocoa palm toddy, 
its colours and the symmetry of its form. after which ore added powdered ginger and bla^ 

Clupeonia perforata, Cantor, inhabits tho sea pepper (the latter mostly entire), and some 
of Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, and uraudy and powdered red rice. After having 
Sumatra. Total length, 6| inches. They are of been kept for three days, a little more vinegar is 
delicate flavour, and pass in the Settlements of added before placing tho fishes in wcll-closcd jars 
the Straits as sardines, in imitation of which they or bottles. They should bo kept four or fivo 
are sometimes preserved in oil. It has a resem- months before being used. The expense of s 
blonce to Alausa argyrochloris, Cuv, et Val, (vol. quart bottle of tho condiment is about 80 cents, 
XX. p. 440). The general form, the yellow dorsal tho soiling price one Spanish dollar. The Chineae 
fin with a small black spot, give it a certain rc- settlers in the Straits prepare a similar red con- 
semblance to Meletta venenosa, Cuv, ct Val, (vol. diment with slices of Polynomus Indicus and P. 
XX. p. 377). Mr. Lewis says that during his oflicial tctradactylus, and also prawns, 
residence at Bencoolen in 1822, great numbers of Red rice is the variety of Oryza sativa called 
what were stipposod to bo this identical species, glutinosa (Pulut or Bras sepulut of tho Malays), 
presented the unusual appearance of having red steeped in an infusion of cochineal. In tho Straits 
eyes. Many natives, aiter having eaten these Settlements red rice is imported from China, and 
fishes, were suddenly attacked with violent vomit- 1 sells at the rate of 10 cents of a dollar j^r pound, 
ing, which in eases where remedies were not im- Equula insidiatrix, Bloch, and Equulaiongimanaf 
mediately applied, was known within an hour to Cantor, also Gazza cquulfe/omus, Ruppell, are very 
terminate iatolly. At tho same time, such of abundant in the Straits of Malacca at all seasons, 
these fishes with the ordinary silvery eyes were and quantities, both fresh and dried, are consumed 
as formerly eaten with impunity. This pbeno- by the natives. 

menoji recurred at Bencoolen during the seasons Guoranii, a fish of the Mauritius, is esteemed of 
of 1823 and 1826, but not of 1824. It was more delicate flavour than the salmon or turbot, 
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Hnrpodm neherem^ tho biimmalo or Bombay 
duck, and Saui'us nchercus of B. has tiie 
upper part of its head, back, and sides light gre^ 
or du8t-ce>loured, semi-transparent like gelatine, 
with minute star-like black and brownish dots ; 
the anterior part of the abdomen is pale silvery 
bluish, rest whitbh; cheeks and opcrcles pale 
silvery bluish, dotted like the body ; fins trans- 
parent, coloured like the body, but more closely 
dotted, so as to appear pale blackish. It inhabits 
the sea of the Malayan Peninsula and islands, 
Ohusan, AVoosung* Canton, Madura, Java, Su- 
matra, Tonnsserim, mouths of the Ganges, Viza- 
gapatain, Bay of Bengal, Bombay, Malabar. The 
total length is 11 inches. The fish is of most 
voracious habits, gorging itself with its own 
species, and other fishes of nearly its own size, 
and with Crustacea (shrimps). It is frequently 
taken with the stomach and tho jaws expanded 
with. prey. It is very short-lived, more so than 
cither S. traebinus or S. myops, and the whole 
bo<)y becomes at certain seasons brilliantly phos- 
phorescent. In the Straits of Malacca it is at all 
times very numerous, although less so than it is 
at the Snndheads or in the mouth's of the Ganges. 
Although very rich, it is a great delicacy immedi- 
ately after it is taken. Salted and dried, it is 
also highly valued, ami in this state it occurs in 
commerce under the denomination of Bombay 
ducks, tho Bummalo of Bcng.al, and the Baiuiah 
of Bombay, large quantities of which arc annually 
exported from Bombay and the Malabar coast to 
all parts of India and to I.oudon. 

Ilemimmphus Ihisselli^ Cnv. and Fed., is the 
Toda peudek of tho Malays (pendek, short). The 
Malays thus denominate all the species of Heini- 
niniphus, to distinguish them from those of Bclonc 
(toda) of the Malays. At Penang, II. Kusselli is 
numerous at all seasons, and larger individuals 
occur at irregular intervals. They appear at 
European tables under tho appellation of guard 
ilsh. 

Hippocampus manmdus and II , comes of the 
Penang seas, when drying assume the figure of a 
horse head, and are known to all as the sea-horse. 
Their niovemenls are most graceful, while by 
means of a noise somewhat resembling a cough, 
they appear to be able to communicate one with 
another. 

Macropodus puonax. Cantor^ occurs numerously 
at the foot of hills at Penang, Like tho rest of 
the family, it is capable of living for some time 
out of water. Tho Siamese keep them in jars 
with water, where the larvae of mosquitoes is 
their food, and denominate them Pla kat (Pla, 
fish ; Kat, a fighter), Tho real fish, however, 
tho exhibition of whoso combats is a popular 
amusement with the Siamese, appears to be a 
variety of the present species, produced by 
artificial means, like the varieties of the golden 
carp of China, and Dr. Cantor names it Slacro- 
poduB pugnax, uar. (pi. ii. fig. 4), Pla kat of the 
Siamese. When the fish is in a state of quiet 
with the fins at rest, the dull colours present 
nothing remarkable. But if two are brought 
within sight of each other, or if one see its own 
image in a looking - glass, the little creature 
becomes suddenly excit^, the raised fins and the 
whole body shine with metallic colours of dazzling 
bc;auty, while the projected gill membrane, waving 
like a black frill round the ^roat, adds something 


grotesque to tho general appearance. In this 
state it makes repeated darts at its real or re- 
flected antagonist. But both, when taken out of 
each other’s sight, instantly become quiet. This 
description was drawn up in 1840 at Stnmpore, 
where a gentleman haa been presented with 
several by the king of Siam. Iney were kept 
singly in glasses with water, fed with larvm of 
mosquitoes, and bad thus lived for many months. 
The Siamese are as infatuated with the combats 
of these fishes, as Malays are with their cock- 
fights, and stake considerable sums, and some- 
times their own persons and their families. The 
licence of exhibiting fish fights is farmed, and 
affords a considerable annual revenue to the king 
of Siam. 

The Osphromenus ol/ax Knd Trichopodus tn^- 
chopUrus^ Pallas^ are likewise very pugnadous 
amongst themselves. 

The Magnra fish in the Oolumbo lake is said to 
grunt under water when disturbed ; and Bishop 
Pallegoix, in his account of Siam, speaks of a fish 
resembling a sole, but of brilliant colouring with 
black spots, which tho natives call dogs’ tongues. 
It attaches itself to boats, and gives out a very 
sonorous and harmonious sound (Tenn. ii. p. 470). 
Dr. JerdoD says, ‘ I have every reason to believe 
that this is the so-called sable fish of Trichinopoly, 
which ascends the Cauvery during the freshes for 
the purpose of spawning, and is caught for tho 
sake of its roe, which is highly esteemed.’ It is 
Called Oolan-min at Madras. 

Plngusia potouSy Cuvier^ tho Ikan Icdali of 
the Malays, is of excellent flavour, and, like Pla- 
gusia trulla, passes at European tables under tho 
denomination of sole. The species are all dis- 
tinguished for their tenacity of life. The fisher- 
men at Penang assert tliat some species of Plagusia 
shoal at certain seasons. 

Plotosns angnillaris and P. albilahris both occur 
in the seas of the Malay Peninsula. At Penang, 
the latter species is less numerous than the 
former. Botli are eaten by tbe poorer class 
of natives. Tho wounds- of both are equally 
dreaded. 

Pohjnemus longijilisy Citv,y P, paradiseus, Linn.y 
and P. risua, are the mango fish, or tapasi, tapasi 
mutchi, noticed at page 1109. 

Raconda Rnsselliana^ Gray, At Penang, indi- 
viduals from 4 to 6 inches in length are numerous 
at all seasons, although less so than they are at 
the Sandheads and the mouth of tlio Ganges. 
The Bengal fishermen denominate the species 
Potnssah-Fessah or Phasah, a generic term, par- 
ticularly applied to Engraulis phasah, Buchan,^ 
and E. telarali, Buck. It is a heavy swimmer, 
and, like the rest of the Clupeidse, expires immedi- 
ately on leaving its clement. It is chiefly consumed 
in a dried state. 

Scatojihagus argnsy Linn.y is eaten by the natives, 
though many reject it on account of its reputed 
disgusting habits. In several which were examined 
in tho estuaries of the Ganges and at Penang, 
the stomach contained remains of small fishes and 
Crustacea. According to Bennett, it is in Ceylon 
angled for on hooks baited with a kind of sea- 
weed (Pendah), of which this fish appears to be 
particularly fond. 

iStromateifs nigery the black pomfret of India, is 
taken abundanUy along the coasts of India, and 
is largely dried for export to the interior. It is 
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at all fleaaons taken in abundance in the Straite 
of Malacca, where, liowerer, it is coneidered 
inferior to Stromateus SineoBis, the white pomfret 
In a dried state it is largely exported inland, and 
thoB it appears in the beoars of Hindustan, which 
are chiefly supplied from Bombay. S. Sinensis is 
the pample blanche of Pondicherry. It is justly 
renowned for its ilaTour, but it requires to be used 
when freshly taken. In the Straits and on the 
Coromaudel coast it is abundant at all seasons. At 
the Sandheads in the Bay of Bengal (21® N. lat.), 
it occurs, but less numerously. Stromateus argen- 
teuB, Blach,^ in the Straits Settlements, as well 
as at Madras, is likewise denominated the white 
pomfret In abundance and excellenoo it vies 
with S. Sinensis. Stromateus cinereus, Bloch,^ is 
abundant at Penang, but probably from its 
inferior size it is considered somewhat inferior in 
quality. At the Sandheads it occurs rarely. The 
rarious pomfrets are valued by Europeans as food. 

Toxoies jaculator^ Pallas^ or archer fish, appears 
to be the variety described by MM. Cuvier and 
Valenciennes, from a drawing in Col. Farquhar's 
possession. The food of severd examined consisted 
of rcmauiB of Crustacea. In the Straits of Malacca 
this fish occurs in all seasons, but not numerously. 
It is eaten by the Malays. 

Tetrodon species have the power of inflating 
the abdomen, and in this state, when taken or 
handled, they emit a grating sound. They are 
also remarkable for tenacity of life, which they 
are capable of sustaining for several houns after 
having been taken out of their element. They 
have a peculiar disagreeable odour, resembling 
that of the Gobioidm, which continues for several 
years in specimens preserved in spirits of wine. 
In the Malayan countries they are considered 
poisonous, and are even objected to as manure. 

Of the Torpedinidte^ several genera and species 
occur, viz. Narcine Indica, iUtrape dipterygia, 
Temera Hardwickii, and Cysteocercim tenierao. 
Dr. Cantor says large individuals of Narcine are 
at Penang of rare occurrence, but younger, from 
8 to 6 inches in length, are taken at all seasons. 
In or out of water they may be handled with 
impunity. Several species of fishes introduced 
in a jar filled with sea-water, and containing a 
large Narcine, showed no consequences from the 
contact, nor did they appear to avoid tlio torpedo. 
The food of this and the other Malayan Torpedi- 
nidse consists of Crustacea and tcstacea. 

Teuthis^ Linn. All the species of this genus are 
edible, though supposed by the Malays of the 
Straits to bo highly poisonous. They are not 
eaten by them, but set aside among offal of fish 
to be u^ as manure. 

Trichopodne trickopterus^ Pallas, like the rest 
of the family, is capable of sustaining life out of 
water, particularly if kept in wetted fresh leaves, 
or oooasionally sprinkled with water. At Penang 
ft is numerous iu streamlets and ponds, where it 
is eaten by the poorest classes. The exquisite 
beauty of the metallic iridescent colours makes 
these fishes acquisitions in garden tanks. Like 
Osphromenus olfax, they are very pugnacious 
among themselves. Both at Penang and at 
Malao^ the Osphromenus olfax {Commerson) has 
been BuooessfuUy naturalized, though in the former 
place ib is not numerous, but confined to a few 
ponds. They become tame, so as to appear on 
the approach of their feeder, and will rise to flies. 


buries, and certain flowers, particularly a largo 
hibiscus. About 1880, several were import^, 
and placed iu a tank in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, where they appeared to thrive ; and 800 
were introduced into the Madras Presidency, and 
are said to be doing well. A second species of 
Tricbopodus has been discovered by Dr. C^unpbeU, 
superintendent of Darjiling, in the riveie at the 
Sikkim passes in the northern frontier of Bengal. 

Warm^water Pishes, - In the hot springs of 
Kannea, in the vicinity of Triocomalee, tlie wate] 
flows at a temperature varying at different 
seasons from 85® to 115®. In fhe stream form *d 
by these wells, M. Raynaud found and forwarded 
to Cuvier two fishes which he took from the 
water at a time when his thermometer indicated 
a temperature of 37® Reaumur, equal to 115® of 
Fahrenheit. The one was an apogon, the other 
an ambassis; and to each, from the heat of its 
habitat, he assigned the specific name of Thermalis. 
A loach, Cobitis thermalis, and a carp, Nuria 
thermoicos, were also found in the. hot springs of 
Kannea, at a heat 40® Cent, 114® Fahrenheit, and 
a roach, Leuciscus thennalis, when the ther- 
mometer indicated 50® Cent, 122® Fahrenheit. 
Fish have been taken from a hot spring at Puri 
when the thermometer stood at 112® Fiuirenheit, 
and as they belonged to a carnivorous genus, they 
must have lound prey living in tlie same high 
temperature (Journ. Asiatic Soc. of Beng. vi. p, 
465). Fishes have been observed in a hot spring 
at Manilla, whicli raises the tliermomoter to 187®, 
and in another in Barbary, the usual temperature 
of which is 172® ; and Humboldt and Bonpland, 
when travelling in South America, saw fishes 
thrown up alive from a volcano, in water that 
raised the temperature to 210®, being two degrees 
below the boiling point — Patterson^ s Zoology, part 
ii. p. 211 ; YarreWs Brit. Fish. L p. 16, in lenuant'a 
Sk, Nat. Hist, of Ceylon, p. 359 ; Cantor in B, 
As. S. J. ; Low's Penang ; G. Bennett ; Day, Fresh^ 
water I'ishcs ; Bonynge^s America ; Tod, Jtajasihan; 
Pallegoix; Dr. Hancock, in Jam. Ed. Jowm. 
1828^9 ; Gossc, Rom. Nat. Hist. 1861 ; Bowring's 
Siam, i. lO; Sir John Richardson; Pennant'^ 
Hindustan ; Buist ; Bombay limes. 

FISHERIES of Eastern and Southern Asia. 
The numbers of fish in the seas of India are 
vast, but the harvest is comparatively untouched ; 
an enormous amount of food remains uncapturod, 
while famines devastate the contiguous shores. 
The fisheries of India ought to provide food 
for multitudes of its people, employing tliom iu 
fishing, in the ship and boat building m netting, 
curing, and transporting them. The heat of 
the dimate early leads to putrefactive changes, 
and salt is very costly, and consequently 
smaller fishes, as ambiiwia, equula, the Bwbay 
duck (Haipodon nehereus), many of the herring 
family, and the immature of other fishes, are 
largely sun-dried, while the larger fishes are cut 
into slices and alro dried in the sun. Wherever, 
along tbe southern coasts, salt can be obtained at 
a cheap rate, there fisheries are largely established, 
and the fishermen well-to-do. 

In Sind, where the duty on salt had been la 
the maund (of 82f lbs.), the value of the dried and 
salted fish exported was as under in the five years 
ending — 

1857-4S8. . £8,472 6 0 1 1867-«8, . £18,725 2 0 
1862-63, . 18,068 8 0 1 1872-78, . 22,944 18 0 
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In the Bombay Presidency the imports of fish 
steadily decreased viUi the increanng duty on 
salt For oaring fish, abont one part of s^t is 
needed to three of fish; but where eurth^salt is 
need, about 2} parts of the earth to one of fish. 
Wherever salt can be cheaply procured, fisheries 
flouriidi, and salt fish is cheap, and largely exported. 
Species of the genera Lutianns or Mesoprion, 
thongh not of large size, come close in^shore, and ore 
largmv used, fresh, salt^, or sun-dried. The same 
retnarx is applicable to Pagiw ^inifer and species 
of Ghrysonhi^s, of the family Sparidse, abundant 
in the cold months, and held in great esteem. 


The Polyneroidse are all ^ood, and some species 
attain to 300 lbs. in weight. The mango fish 
ascends large rivers, as the Ganges, Mahan adi, and 
Irawadi, and others to the east, in June, for the 
purpose of spawning, and continues there till the 
oegmning of the following year. It is known as 
the tapasi mutchi, from the long tendrils that 
spring from its pectoral fins, and which exceed the 
length of the l^y. The maigres, species of the 
Betsenidss, are abundant off the Sind coast, and 
throughout the Indian Ocean. Some of them 
exceed 5 feet in length. They are somewhat 
insipid as food, but are valuable for their air- 
blaoders, which are made into isinglass. 

The sword-fish (Xiphiidse) arc numerous, and 
are oaten by natives ; but to the people the horso- 
mackerels (Oarangidm) are, from their abundance, 
the most important of the sea fish. Some attain 
a large size. These fishes are ^egarious. 

Species of Ghorineraus and IWhynotos afford 
a considerable amount of food ; they are generally 
salted and dried. 

Ppmfrets (Stromateidm) are abundantly dis- 
tributed throughout the Indian Ocean. 

The mackerel family are important, particularly 
the Scomber microlepidotus, of all the seas 
around India, in the cold season. It taints 
rapidly, and is therefore extensively salted and 
sun-dried. It is commonly about 10 or 12 inchM 
long. Some others of the mackerel family prey 
extensively on the numerous herrings and other 
gmfill fish. Amongst these are the tunny and 
pelamys, which are terrors to the shoals of 

The seer fiish (Oybium, so.) are held in great 
esteem by Europeans, and wnen of a medium size 
are the most delicate for the table. They attain 
to upwards of 8 feet in length, and are ^uite as 
prcmceous as the tunnies. 

‘ * The voracious and dangerous Sphyrsenie, termed 
riiarks in some places, are the Banacuda of the 
West Indies.* They grow to several feet in togth, 
and all of the species are used by the natives of 
India as food. 

The siluroid, sheat, or oat - fishes are known 
by the long feelers round their months, and 
the absence of scales. Numbers are salted for 
export, aud their air-bladders are collected for 
the iaingl^iM they afford. They are common in 
mumly waters around the Lidian, Burmese, 
and Malay coasts, and are very abundant in the 
Archipelago. One of the scaled siluroids is the 
bummalo or Bombay duck (Harpodon nehereus). 
They are always jgfutinoas, and are easily snn- 
ey are in varying abundance 


They are always glutinoos, and are easily sun- 
dried or salted. They are in varying abundance 
round the coasts. 

The Ohondropterygii, or sharks, rays, and skates, 
are found along the whole xeaboaid, fdlowing at 


seasons the shoals of small fish or sardines. 
They are eaten; their fins are larmly exported to 
Ghina, and oil is extracted from their Uv^ 

Ri^s and skates exist in enormous numbers in 
the Indian Seas, where they attain to a great 
size. Th^ are supposed to be gregarious. 

Saw-fishes are taken, and are eaten. 

The little Ambassis and closely allied Apogon 
are valuable from their numbers. 

The Pristopomas attain to upwards of two feet. 
Some species are very numerous, and are eatmi 
fresh and salted. 

Species of Synagris are extensively eaten ; and 
species of Equula and Gerres furnish an immense 
amount of K>od, both fresh and salted, but, like 
the beautiful Lethrinse and the flat-formed Teu- 
thidida), they are little esteemed. 

The Gobies of the sea are not large, but are 
ve^ abundant. 

The spinelcssvAnacanthini, or flat fishes, are not 
esteemed as food. 

The mullets (Mumlidse) in the Indian Seas are 
about 24 species, frequenting the estuaries and 
entering the tidal rivers, and are esteemed as food, 
except In Kanara, whore their snake^like heads 
prevent the people using them. They are exten- 
sively sun-dried and salted, and their salted roes 
arc considered creat delicacies. 

The pretty little sand-smelts (Atherina) are 
sun-dried and exported. They have a burnished 
silvery baud, and are taken in enormous numbers. 

The Indian whiting (Sillago acutaj arrives on the 
Indian coasts in large numbers, ana are esteemed 
as a light and wholesome food. 

The half-beak (Hemiramphus) is very common, 
especially in tbo cold season, and is largely eaten. 

The abundant herring family furnish largely 
food to man and to preaoceous fishes. The oil- 
sardine comes in vast numbers, but irregularly, 
sometimes after several seasons; and the same 
may be said of the anchovies and the many others 
of the herring family. 

Maury remarks that the places which are most 
favoured with good fish maraets are the shores of 
North America, the E. coast of Ghioo, with the W. 
coasts of Europe aud South America, and all of 
these are washed by cold waters, and their markets 
abound with the most excellent fish. The fisheries 
of Newfoundland and New England, over which 
nations have wrangled for oenturies, are in the cold 
water from Davis’ Strait. The fij^eries of Japan 
and Eastern Ghina, which almost, if not quite, rival 
these, are situated also in the cold water. Nei^er 
India nor the east coasts of Africa and south of 
America, where the warm waters ai^, have been 
famed for their fish, though 6000 to 8000 fiwhmg 
vessels of all sizes, American, British, Dutch, 
and French, are engaged in the New England and 
Newfoundland fishenes. The sperm whale is 
eagerly pursued in the Indian and Southern 
Ocean, and in the Pacific. An immense number 
of log-books have been discussed at the National 
Observatory, with the view of detecting riie parts 
of the ocean on which whales are to be found at the 
different seasons of the year. Charts slmwing 
the results . have been pubusheiL and they form a 
part of the series of Maurv’s Wind and Current 
Charts. Of all th^industrial pursuits of the sea, the 
whale firiiery is the most valuable. The sperm 
whale is a wsrm-wsier mammal, llieright whale 
delights in cold wster. The fishery oi the sperm 
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vbale it larmly followed in the Pecifio, adS in aU with olnhs till stunned. A large lux^ is now 
ih^ South Soft ocoftn betufoou Afnoft and Atnenoa, ioto its oyos or nostrils, or whororer it 

but wholly by fishers from Europe and America, can be got most essily attached, and by this 
The pearl fisheries ulone, in the Persian Gulf, the shark is towed in-shore ; sereral boats are 
employ. a great collection of ships; and the pearl requisite for towing. The mhor is often 40, 
fisheries of China and Ceylon are also valuable, sometimes 60 feet in length ; the mouth is 
In Ceylon about 10,000 canoes and boats are occasionally 4 feet wide. All other varieties of 
similarly employed. In the east and south of shark are caught in nets in something like the 
Asia, the people engaged in fishing by stake-nets, way in which herrings are caught in Europe. The 
bag-nets, and hooks, in boats and in ships, are net is made of strong English whip-cord, the 
very numerous, and much of the food of their mesh about 6 inches; they are generally 6 feet 
nations ought to be obtained from the seas and wide, and are from 600 to 800 fathoms, from 
rivers ; but the salt monopoly of British India three-quarters to nearly a mile in length. On the 
places obstacles in the traffic of salted fish, and one side are floam of wood, about 4 feet in length, 
the wholesale destruction of fish in their migration at intervals of 6 feet; on the other, pieces of 
to their breeding streamlets, with the minute size stone. The nebs are sunk in deep water from 80 
of the meshes of the nets used at all seasons, to 150 feet, well out at sea ; they are put in one 
treble the selling prices of fish in the Indian day and taken out ^e next, so that they are 
markets. The usnaf price, there, of fish, is about down two or three times a week, acoor^g to 
the same as that of mutton. the state of the weather and success of the fisUng. 

Much ingenuity is shown. Tamed otters are The lesser sharks are occasionally found dead,—* 
trained to aid in fishing ; in China, cormorants the larger ones much exhausted. On being -takes 
are trained to catch fish, which they bring to tho homo, the fibss are cut off and dried on the sands in 
boatmen. The fishermen of the Indus, T^en the the sun ; the fiesh is cut up in long stripes and salted 
river is in flood, float themselves down on an for food, and the liver is taken out and crushed 
open - mouthed earthen jar, and, letting down down for oil. 1 he head, backbone, and entrails 
a three-oomered not, catch the bilsa fish as they arc left on the shore to rot, or thrown into the 
pass up the stream. sea, where numberless little sharks are generidly 

There are no seas in the world more abounding on the wah'h to eat up the remains of their 
in esculent fish than those of tho Asiatic Archi- kindred. The fishermen themselves are only con- 
pelago, and a few of them are of excellent flavour, cemed in the capture of the sharks ; so soon as 
Fish constitutes the chief animal aliment of all the they are landed they are purchased by Bonia 
inhabitants, and everywhere of those of the sea- merchants, on whoso account all the other opera- 
coast who are by profession fishermen. Among tious are conducted. The Bania collect the fins in 
the best fisheries are those of tho eastern coast of large quantities, and transmit them to agents in 
tho Malay Peninsula, those of the entire Straits of Bombay, by whom they are sold for shipment to 
Malacca, of the northern coast of Java, and of all China. Not only are the fins of all the ordinary 
the coasts of Borneo and Celebes, with those of varieties of shark prepared for tho market, but 
the Philippine Islands. The taking of the mother- those also of the saw-fish, of the dog-fish, and of 
of -pearl oyster, the pearl-oyster in a few places, of some varieties of ray or skate. The dog-fish in 
the holothuria or trepang, and of the shell tor- India has a head very like that of its European 
toise, form valuable branches of the Malayan congener, from which it differs in aU other respects 
fisheries. most remarkably. Its skin is of a tawny yel- 

On the Bombay side there are many large boats, lowisb-brown, snading from dark brown on the 
with crews of 12 men each, constantly employed back to dirty yellow on the belly ; it is beauti- 
in the shark fishery at Kuraohee. The value of the fully covered all over with spots, of the shape and 
fins sent to Bombay varies from Ra 13,000 to Bs. size of those of the leopara, similarly arranged. 
18,000 a year, each boat earning perhaps Rs. 1000 The largest fishery at any given port is probably 
annually, or Rs. 100 per man. ¥vom this falls that of Kurachee, which affords nearly one-tentn 
to be deducted the cost of material and other of the whole, but the shark fishery is conducted 
charges. Shark-fins form a large part of their all along the Bombay coast, 
profits; they sell in China at about 32 dollars There are three great fishing villages in Bombay 
per pikul, or £6 per owt. In the Macassar market Island, at Worlee, Sewree, and Mahim. Hieir 
the ordinary selling price is from 15 to 16 fishing boats are worth about Rs. 350 each, and 
dollars, or from £2, 10s. to £3 per cwt. This canoes from Rs. 40 to 60 each. A patamar 
trade was noticed by Dr. Royle (On the Pro- employs from 15 to 20 men, a fishing boat from 
duotion of Isinglass, 1842). It affords on some 10 to 15, a canoe from 3 to 4. Canoes are chiefly 
oocasions to Bombay alone, taking fish-maws and employed in the coast fishinff, in attending the 
shark-fins together, as much as 3 lakhs of rupees, men on the mud-banks, and in landing cargo when 
and furnishes the chief means of support to at there is no depth of water sufficient for larger 
least 3000 ^bermen, or, including their families, vessels. They are hollowed out of a single log, 
to probably not less thim 15,000 human bein^. and are very serviceable, handsome-looking, weU- 
One boat will sometimes capture at a drau^t finished craft They are propelled either by pi^ldies 
as many as a hundred s^rks of different sizes ; or sails ; when the latter are employed, an out- 
but sometimes they will be a week, sometimes a rigger is resorted to ; they will wsx a surprising 
month, without seouring a single fish. The great stretch of canvas, and make their way rapidly 
basking shark, or mhor, is always harpooned; through the water. 

it is found floating or asleep near the surface The Bombay boat is one of the swiftest 
of the water, and u then atruck with a harpoon and most ele^t sea-going vessels of that coast, 
8 feat long. The fish once struck is allows to and can beat the beat of the Engliah yachts. See 
run till tued, and is then pulled in and beaten Boats, p. 895. 
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) On the weetem shores of India, nets of Tiirioiis man holds it bj the top, trhile lie gtres it a 
forms and siaes are almost solelj employed ouiok twirl, something betwixt that j^^en to the 
The most important is the stake - net fishing American lasso and common qnoit. Throwing it 
in the Arabian Sea, and stakes are often to 1 m to the distance of some yards, it spreads fully out 
found 30 find 40 miles out at sea, — wherever, as it reaches the water ; whcm pulled down and 
indeed, a bank within half a day^s sail of land collapsing by means oi the lead, it closes at the 
presents itself ; the fishermen are quite enter- mouth as it approaches the bottom. The fisher- 
prising enough to extend their operations to man now fmoroaches and pulls it up by the apex, 
any distance, out there is no use in their going when the fish are found enwrapped in it Though 
fumer off ^an they can return with their fish this net sometimes attains a weight of 00 pounds, 
to the market fresh. The fishing stakes vary the dexterity with which it is thrown is wonderful, 
from 60 to 160 feet in length ; they are built up There are various spoon-nets and purse-nets of 
of sucooBsire pieces of wood, the lower being different shapes and sises, and a bag of muslin on 
frequently the long straight trunk of the coconnut a hoop about 3 feet in diameter, this last being 
or palmvra tree. As many as five or six pieces employed to catch the young prawns and smallcst- 
of wood, from 8 to 10 inches in diameter, are sised fish, that would escape through any mesh 
used in the construotion of a single stake. They however fine. There is also a long trail-net with 
are scarfed across each other, the scarfing being which the fi^shermen wade neck deep through the 
from 3 to 6 feet ; the pieces are fastened together water, but the mode of using it does not appear 
by strong rectangular fillets of wood. Two or to bo in any way peculiar or interesting. The 
three boats are employed in towing the stake out mud-banks and shoals in the creeks abound in 
to sea. Its point is made wedge-shaped ; there is eels, sometimes reaching the length of 2 or 3 feet 
a hole near the point of the weage, through The fishermen wade through the mud till they 
whio^a rope is pas^. The two ends of the rope detect these by the bubbling up or disturbance 
are made fast to boats anchored at a considerable of the water. They then strike them with a 
distance off ; other boats now proceed and haul harpoon or spear, with a fine bamboo shaft 8 or 
up the upper end of the stake till the point is 10 feet in length. Having pinned them against 

found to desoerid by its own weight. When it the ground, they draw them out with a hook about 

has once caught hold of the mud, the rope is the same size as the spear, also on a shaft. They 

released from its lower end, and the boats to are very dexterous in catching the little fish or 

which it was attached are employed in steadying crabs which lurk under the stones close by the 
the top in the direction of the run of the tide, shore, with their hands. The crabs when caught 
At high water, two boats are made fast, one on arc immediately stripped of their claws, and so 
each side, to the top of the stake, which is forced prevented from getting away. Of these there 
by their weight 10 or 12 feet into the mud. are a wonderful variety on the Bombay shores, 
Stakes are thus put in successively, often to the many of them of the greatest beauty, 
extent of some miles at intervals of 20 feet from The Bombay fisherman's mooring anchor is 
eadi other. Betwixt each pair is extended a long generally of stone, from 4 to 6 feet in length, four- 
purse-net, the circumference of the mouth of sided and pyramidal, the apex out off. At base it is 
which is about 60 feet, so that wbeu attached from 6 to 8 inches square, and from 4 to 6 at top. 
to the stakes it exhibits an aperture 20 feet Through the top is a hole, through which a cable 
across, and 10 feet perpendicularly, the upper or hawser passes. Near the hsm are two holes 
edge iMing a little above high water. The purse at right angles to each other. Through these 
is From 1^ to 170 feet in length, tenninating in pieces of W(^ are thrust, corresponding to the 
a point. The meshes gradually diminish in size pronm or flukes of Uie anchor. The whole 
from the mouth to the further extremity, being weigM from 80 to 160 lbs*, according to the size 
about 6 inches at the former, and three-fourths ^ of the vessel, and answers very well the puiposes 
an inch at the latter. The fish are carried into intended. 

this bv the tide, and entrapped ; boats are alwaj^ The Bombay fishermen are a strong-made race 
in waiting at high and low water, to secure the of men, and are the only labourers in India amongst 
capture and reverse the neta Also, in the creeks whom a great degree of obesity is observed, 
and sboalB, lines of stakes and nets, often several They are much mven to the use cl intoxicating 
miles in length, are run along where the riudge drinka A set of boats and nets belong to a dozen 
is expo^ at bw water. The upper edge of these or so of fishennen, one often advancing the capital 
is considerably under high-water mark, and the required to be contributed by the others; the 
fish are iu consequence entrapped by them on the capture is divided amon^ them on their reaching 
retirement of the tide ; breaks are left at intervals the i^ore, and is immediately taken charge of and 
to secure thdr admission. Close along ahore, carried to market by the women, who carry their 
fishing grounds, about half an acre in area or so, baskets on their hauls. The men, when so em- 
andin a semicircular form, are built An aper- ploved, carry thein in baskets swung at the opposite 
ture is left in the extremity of each of these, into ends of a bamboo across the shoulders. The women 
which a net is placed as the tide begins to recede, who carry the fish to market are commonly followed 
and a considerable capture of the leaser- sized fish by ten or a dozen crows, who constantly watch for 
secured. Such are the fixed implements of the anything that may escape, ererr now and then 
Bombay fisherman. mi^ng a dash at the basket itselL 

Of tne moveable implements, the most frequent Southern India. — On the sea-ooasto of the S. of 
is a conical net, of which the lower lip is loaded India, Murmna maculata, B. Ham.^ Ophiooephalus 
with pieces of lead and turned up inwards. The striatus, Bloch. ^ O. mariilius, Buch.^ O. gachiia, 
material of which it is made is fine twine, and Buc6.,Walla^^ilurus)attu,B(ock.,W.Malabarici, 
the meshes small. It is from 8 to 12 feet in Cuv. et For, Hemibagms (Bsgms) punotatus, 
diameter, and is only used in-shore. The fisher- Jerdon^ Hypaidobagras (Silurus) oavasias, Burik., 
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B. ImMiaML Bhck^ Atherina Foi«k«]ii, Ruppeii^ 
aad madei m Ambim,Pol7nemitt,Hemiim{m 
•nd Oluotodoii Are dd^ and lai^el/ ezportod to 
tlie interior. Of the better known eelt-weter 
ftekee of a wider geographical diatribudon, tn^, 
for inatanoe, ai are riJtiM aa artiolee of food, at 
die three diatukt points, Oalentta, Madma, and 
llombay, the market of &e diat is the least rkdi 
in Tarieties» in oonsequenoe of its greater distanee 
from the sea. The abundanoeof the supply, how- 
aror, makes up for what it wants in tamy, and 
the large demand lor fish affords a livelihood to 
great numbers of fidiermen, who every night 
spread their nets in the liTet and In the asit-water 
me. The Lates nobilis, different species of 
Polynemus, and the Mugil oorsula, daily cover 
the tables of Europeans, who will more readily 
reoo^ise these fishes under the names ol ^e 
begti or eockup, sndieh, tapu (mango fish), and 
the Indian mullet At the Sandhends are io be 
(pund some of those delicious fishes which are 
more familiar to the residents of Madras and 
Bombay, — for instance, the Indian soles, the roll- 
fiidi, and above all the black and white pomfrets 
and the bnmmalo or Bombay duck. Of these, 
the Indian mullet is the moet widely distributed, 
being common in the Straits of Mslsooa, the Bay 
of Ben^^ the Persian Gulf, the Rod Sea, and alio 
at the Capo of Good Hope. 

The Sundorbuns sea ndbery is carried on to a 
very small extent, chiefly because the distance to 
Gai(mttB is too great to allow of the carriage of 
flsh in a fresh state. The only class of flshermeo 
who have sea-built boats inhabit villages situated 
near the entrance of the Hoogly. Th^r chief and 
most profltablo employment consists in attending 
with their ^ts on the shipping entering and 
leaving the river, for which they receive 16 rupees 
per diem. Whenever this employment fails, &iey 
resort to work with their nets, which they drag 
during high water along the coasts of the Sunder- 
buna Two or three times are. generally speaking, 
sufficient to load a boat with ^es and shell-fish, 
a truly prodigious quantity being Inought np in 
a few liauls. The larger poruon of the fish 
are gutted and sun-dried. The Polynemus luliah 
or saooolih enters the mouths of the Ganges in 
ahoala. The kharrah, or Indian mackerel, aspedes 
of Scomber, is rather uncommon in that esimry ; 
but from the Burmese coast great numbeia in a 
dried state are annually imported into Bengal. 
The cartilaginous fishea abound in numbera and 
species, and are remarkable for their wide geo- 
graphimd distribution. The ahatks enter the 
rivera to a oonsideimble distance from the aea, and 
shark skin Is used by the native workmen lor 
polishing wood and ivory, while tiie shark fist are 
lamly exported to China. 

The baiars in Calcutta are always stocked 
with an ample supply of dij fidi, which is 
consumed partly by the European and naEve 
shipping of that port, and paruy by the poorer 
dames of Bengal a^ the Upper Primness. 
Oargoea of this article are annu^ imported by i 
the Burmem and Araba These firm fishm 
consist diiefiy of the bummalo, which* sells in 
Galeutta at the rate of four or five lupees a hun- i 
deed, in Indian mullet, the siidjeh, the begtif and 
the kharrah or Indian mackerel. The demand i 
for dried fiah exists along the coasts of the ' 
At Bombsy large qnantitiei of the 
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bnmmalo are oonsumed and exported. At the 
mouths of the Indus the fishwy is extensive; 
and some fish sounds are there ftfocured hom a 
Betmua, bnt they may also be thorn of other fish, 
AS the fish maws are very different in form from 
the isinglass sent from Bengd. Dr. MH^lell^ 
in his paper oallril attention to the very important 
subject of increasing the supply of fish in the 
interior of India. Wherever there are any large 
pieces of water foi? the purpom of irrigation, as 
! in the Peninsula bl IndlA,\h€m he conceit mi^ 

* support quantities of fish, if proper kinds were 
mleoted, and pains taken to destroy the injuriooa 
animals, in the season when the water ia asffi- 
dently low for the purpoae. He alao suggested 
that at the different sanatoria which have bm 
established in the mountains, it would be desixahle 
and easily practicable to foim rivaria, which would 
at all times yield a supply of fish. This might bo 
done by damming np a portion of some of the 
valleys throngh which the mountain streams pass. 

On the Madras side, where a boisteioas surf 
beats for ever on the shore, the fishers nte the 
catamaran and fishing linsi, bnt nets ake alse 
largely need; and when shoals visit the eoast, 
groat bim-neta several hundred yards long are 
thrown horn masula boats* The oatamaimn of 
Ceylon and the Coromandel coast oarries two 
and three fishermen, and, with a sail set, th^ take 
advantage of the land and sea breesee to fish 
several miles from land, returning home about 
sunset Every river is exhausting^ searched by 
the nets of tho land fishermen. 

Further /aelta.— The great Irawadi river, and 
the seas in which the Mer^i and £. Archipelagoe 
are enoloeed, abound in fiA, and the Malays shoot 
tiieir great stake nettings far into the ocean. The 
shallows between Penang and Province WeHesley 
are covered with such nets. The wealth of thsse 
eastern rivers and seas is boundless. 

The fishennen snpplyinf the markets of Penaiig 
and Sin^pore are prinmpally natives of China. 
Their filing boats vary from one to three tons 
burden ; they are of a aught make, and calculated 
to ply at but abort distanoee from toe shore, lliay 
are pulled bvoars, and seldom oanymils. The nets 
are made of twine, tanned with mangrove berk. 
The bamboo fishing-stakes are dumsy oontrivanees. 
That they answer wdl enough in fine weather, Is 
more owing to the riohes of the ssa and their 
sheltered pMtion, than to the ingenuity of the* 
oontrivanoe, or the durability of the maturiala. 
In nautical skill the Ohinsro fishermen of the 
Straits Settlements are for behind the Malaya. ' 
The fishmoDMt are natives of China, but thw 
form a daas xsr superior to tbe fishermen. Thenr 
trade oomprisea the branches of frodifish, dried 
fish, (fidi maws), fidi foea, rod fidL 

shaikr fine, balaohan, fiah manure, and 
trepaag. Thefidtennendispfles el thefo b oa t- lim^ 
to&eniiittooiifi, wim asi^ 
hei^ over whieh aea- water Is contioQally poured, 
a^from theae the daily CMstemeis are siqpflied. 
Clonmaratively lew varietiee cl fishie amgmt m 
the tabtoi el Buiufiatta, but Ifdhys aM WM 
rejert but very fow kiiid& The daily iurplus 
fish are cored The pfoceis 

eommenoss with a partial abnsioa el the eedA 
alter vhfoh the laiger fishes are epemd length- 
wise, and gnifod. Water fo repeatedly pe^ 
ovtr the fishes, tOI Ueod and tammiitm have 
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diiApp^aredi when they are plaoed in oai^ in ^toral, rentral, and anal fine paas imder the 
flat layera, between which is thrown a quantity aenominatkm of black flna. The colour, howefer, 
of mlt In this state ^e fishes remain &om 34 yaries according to the species from buff to grey 
to 48 hours, when they are exposed to the sun, or brown, and most of them are of two different 
and frequently turned, till they are Ihoroughly colours, the upper surface being dark, the lower 
dried* ihe smaller kinds are not opened, nor light. The black fins, for obrious reasons the 
are they dil salted before drying in the sun* most numerous, are supposed to yield a ooniparar 
Th^ 'Htle care bestow^ upon the curing i^pears, tirely small quantity of gelatine, and mH in China 
howerer, to be sufficient for local consumption, at from 15 to 20 Spanish dollars per nikul 
and none (ff the settlements in the Straits export In China^ at least one-tenth of me riror and 
dried fish* The pikul of 133^ lbs. sells from 8 to seaside population deriye their food from the 
7 Spanish dollars, yalnod at 4a 6d. ; the catty water, and much Inrauity is shown. Ntt$ are 
being U lb., of which 100 go to the piknl. woyen of hempen mread, and boiled in a solu- 

Mr. Orawfurd, after r.tating that the fisheries of tion of gambler (Unoaria gambler) to presenre 
the Indian islands form a most yaluable branch them from rotting. The Juking smaeki which 
of their commerce, and that a great variety of the swarm along the coast go out in J^airs, partly 
fish caught are dried in the sun, observes that fish that the crews may afford mutual relief and pro< 
maws, imark fins, and trepang are sent to China tection, but chiefly to join in dragging the net 
in lai^ quantity. The trepang, swala. or beche- fastened to their b^ts. In toe shallows of rivers, 
do-mer, often called sea-slog, one of the tribe of rows of heavy poles are driven down, and nets 
Holothuria, is an unseemly-looking moUusooua secured to them, which are examined and changed 
animal, which constitutes in quanti^ and value at every tide. Those who attend these stake-nets^ 
one of too most consideralue articles of the moreover, attach to their boats scoops or drag-nets^ 
exports of the Indian islands to China. There so loaded that they will sink and gather the sole, 
are fisheries of tr^ong in every island of the ray, and other fish feeding near the bottom. 
Indian Archipelago from Sumatra to New Guinea, Lifting nets^ 20 feet square, are suspended from 
and not less than 8000 ewt were yearly sent to poles devated and depressed by a hawser worked 
China from Macassar, toe price ran^ng from 8 by a windlass on shore ; toe n^ are baited with 
Spanish dollars per pikul to 20, and as high as the whites of eggs spread on the meshes. Cor- 
115, according to the quality. The some author morants are trained in great numbers in the eastern 
states that shark fins ore exported to China from provinces to capture fish, and are sometimes under 
every maritime country between too Arabian such good order that they will disperse at a given 
Gulf and the East Indian Islands. A pikul of signal, and return with their prey without the 
shark fins usually sells in China as bign as 82 precaution of a neck-ring. A single boatman can 
Spanish dollars or £6, Is. per cwt. ; which high easily oversee twelve or fifteen of these birds; and 
price makes It evident that they are only articles although hundreds may be out upon the water, 
of luxury for the use of the rich. In the market each one knows its own master. If one seize a 
of Macassar the ordinary price is about 15 Spanish fish too heavy for it alone, another comes to his 
dollars or £2, Ifis. S^d, per cwt Fish maws assistance, and the two carry it aboard. The 
often bring as high as 7o Spanish dollars per birds themselves are fed on bean-cord, and eels 
pikul, or £14, da. 6d« per cwt, in the market of or fish. They lay eggs when three years old, 
Uanton. which are often hatched under barnyard hens. 

Fish Trews in the Archipelam are made of and the chickens fed with eels' blood and hatoi 
basket-work, are baited with small frv, and after- They do not fish during the summer months, 
wards sunk W means of stones, their position The price of a pair varies from five to eight dollars, 
being indicated by long bamboo fishing-buoys. — SheU-fish and molluscs, both fresh and salt, are 
EarT^ p. 37. abundant in the Chinese market. ; Mussels are 

Shnrks' Fins of commerce are not, however, caught in small cyUndrioal basket traps^ attached 
exclusively selected from sharks (Squali), but to a single r^e, and floated with the tide near 
equally from rays (Raio)), and at Penang com- the bottom* Oysters of a good quality are common 
posed of toe genera, — Stegostoma, Oaroharias, along toe coast ; and a species of M^tra, or sand 
Sphym^Pristis, Bhinobatus, Trygon, and Mylio- olam, is fished up near Macao. The Pearl River 
batis. Of all fishes, sharks and raju are the most afford two or three fresh-water sh^-fish, of 
Taloable to Ohineaa The flesh and entrails of all, the genus Mytilus, wUdi are obtained by drag- 
net even the electric rays (Toipedinidm) excepted, ing* The prawns, shrimps, crabs, crawmh, and 
are eaten dther fresh or dried; the sm is used other kinds of orustacea met wito are not less 
for polishing or oonverted into shagreen ; gelatine abundant than palatable ; one spedes of craw- 
is obtained firom the larger fins, glue from the fish, as large, but not taking toe place of the 
mailer. All except the caudal fins are out at lobster, called lang hai or dragon cnu>, cuttle-fish 
the root, so as to leave as little flesh as possible, of three or four kinds, and toe larM king crab 
^e root is dipped in wetted lime (ohunam), (Polyphemus), are all eaten by the Chinese, toough 
then dried in the sun, and packed promiscuously not relished by others. On the Chinese coast, 
in gunny bam, each oontaimng from one half to several species of Serranus (as Plectropoma sosuki, 
one pikul. According to toe value in the Chinese Serranus shihpan, etc.), generally called shippan 
market, the fishmongers assort the fins in two by the natives and garoupa by foreigners, are 
mds, white and bla^. The white consist ex- common about Macao, ana considered the most 
omiveW of the dorsal fins, which are on both delicate-flavouredof any to toemarimts. Another 
aid^ ol a unif<m light colour, and reputed to common and delioioas fish Is the Pdynemus 
ym mm gelatine than toe other fins, in China tetradaotyius or bynto carp, usually called sahnoii 
toe lovers ^ gelattoous soups pay flrom 80 to 40 by loretoers, and isinglaiw is prepared from its 
bpsnish dollars per pikul of white fins. The skin. The pomfret or stsn‘*gyu of the Chinese 
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(Stronu^iis argeatetw) m » jpod pan flsb^ but hen has sat a few daya upon it, reopened, an4 the 
not M ^lieate «» the wle iiab, many apcoiea of spawn placed in veaeels of water warmed by the 
which abound in the ahallowe of the Bogue. Two eun, where it soon hatches, 
or three species of mackerel, the Scimna lucida, Of other two productions of the eastern seas, 
an Ophiocophalus, the mullot, the white rice fish, naked cephalopoda are not only eaten fredi by 
and a kind of shad, conipleto the bat of good table the Chinese, but one apeoiea, a loligo, forms in 
fish found in the markets of Canton. its dried state a conaiderable article of traffic. 

The Chinese fiah-oatchor is to be seen, per- The premratiou consists in removing the ink- 
fectly naked, half-walking, half-swiinming. His bog without laying open the mantle. After 
feet warn him that a fish is at hand, and they i all impurities have been removed by water, the 
feel for it amongst the mud at the bottom of mollusc is submitted to a slight pressure, and 
the pond. The next moment the fisherman ultimately exposed to the sun. Small bundles of 
is under water, and bo remains so long that one catty weight arc tied up with slips of rattan, 
Tou think somothing has happened to him. A and onclosod in cases holding ten catties and 
lew seconds more and he appears, rubbing bis upwards. The pikul sells at the rate of 14 to 10 
face and eyes with one hand, and in the other S^nish dollars. Chinese fishermen, when they 
triumphantly holding up the fish which he has take one of those huge rhizostoma wuicli abound 

i ust captured. It is immediately placed safely in on the coast, rub the animal with pulverized alum 
ds basket, and the work goes on as before. The to give a degree of coherence to the gelatiuous 
Surface of the water is struck and splashed, in mass 

order to frighten the fish which are swimmuig Fis?i Manure . — The smallest fishes and all oftal 
amongst the feet of tl)e Chinamen. Being fright- are employed in the spice plantations by the 
oned, they dive immediately to the bottom amongst Chinese gardeners and agriemturists of Penang, 
the mud, whore they are felt by the feet, and who consider the fluid in which fishes have been 
soon taken by these expert divers. salted very useful manure in cocoonut plantations. 

Fishing boats of China are under strict regula- In Borneo ^ in the enclosures of stakes, drag* 
uons, and all are licensed. CAHtiiig-nots arc used nets, casting-nets, traps, placed so as to swing to 
by the poorer class of fishermen. They also use each tide, and hook and lino are largely u^ ; 
a dip-net Anchoring the boat, the net is lowered, prawns, siirimps, and small fish are ^on with 
andf tho fisherman bos largo cork balls, to each nand-nets in the fine season. The quantity of fish 
of which several baits are attached. These arc taken by tlieso various contrivances is enormous, 
thrown beyond tho net, and as they float towards They are salted and dried, and sent into tho 
the boat are followed by multitudes of fish, and the interior of the country. The river fish in general 
net is raised to capture them. They use, also, drag- are not so much esteemed as those taken at sea, 
nete between two ships. A small boat, painted though they also are frequently canght, principally 
white, is kept with its gunwale low in the water of by means of books and lines attached to the light 
the Canton river, into which the fishes leap on being wood called plye, cut into tho shape of birds, 
disturbed. Tho night fishing of the Chinese is These may frcq^uently be seen floating down with 
carried on in long narrow boats called pa-pak-teng. the tide, to ea^i of which is attachea at tho neck 
On one aide thero is a long white board, a foot a strong line supporting a baited hook. The pro- 
broad, running fore and aft, and inclining towards prietor is generally not far off, and on the float 
the water. Amidships, a stone, wliich is made fast bobbing under water soon seizes it A fino fish, 
to tho boat by means of a cord, is lowered into tho called m Borneo, Ikan inalang, is the one most 
water, tho boat is paddled by a man in tho stern, frequently caught in this manner. Several licht, 
and 1^0 stone in the water causes a rushing noise porous woods, such as Gyrocarpus Jnequini, Sal- 
which alarms the fish, and, seeing tho reflection on malia Molabarica, and the fruit of the baobab, are 
the white board, they jump towards it, and nine used as floats for fishing-nets, 
times out of ten overleap it and fall into the boat. In Formosa fishermen use a sunken dip-not, 
Largo quantities of mh are reared artificially into which surrounding boats drive the fish by 
in China, at Tai-shok, Loc*chun, Sai-chu-shan, beating the water with long poles. Where dip- 
Kow-hong, Kum-chok, and other places. In nets are used, live fish are held by cords to serve 
Maroh and April the spring tides bring great as decoys. 

ouantities of fish up the rivers. Tho spawners Hi^h trout or salmon inhabit any of 

oepoeit their ova among tho long grasses or reeds the nvers that debouch into the Indian Ocoau. 
growing on the banks, and in a few days the fish Thie widely-distributed natural order of fish (Sal- 
are hatched, are captured bv nets, and placed in monidse) is, however, found in the Oxus, and in 
well-bMts, where they are fed with paste made all the rivers of Central Asia that flow north and 
of wheatou flour, bean flour, and the yolks of west ; and the Salmo orientalis, M*Celland (Cal* 
eggs* When they grow large they are placed in outta Jour. Nat Hist. iU. p. ^), was caught 
artifleial ponds of shallow water, with rookeries by Hr. Griffith (Journals, p. 403) in the Bamian 
and the banana and vine treUia work, the foo*lin river north of the Hindu Kush, which flows into 
treeand water-lilies, for shade and shelter. Some* the Oxus, whoso waters are separated by one 
^wnmm gtono walls onolose the ponds on all but narrow mountain ridge from those of the feeders 
the north side, which is left open. Pigeons are of the Indus. The Central Himalayan rivers often 
not kept where fish are thus roared, and the rise in Tibet from lakes full of fish, but have none 
willow tree is not cultivated. Tho fish are fed (at least during the rains) in that rapid part of 
with grass twice daily during summer. The Bol* their course from 10, 000 to 14, 000 feet of elevation; 
letin UnivciW for 1839 mentions that in some below that, fish abound, but, it is believed, Inrari* 
parts of China the spawn so taken is earcfuUy ably of diifment aperies from those found at the 
placed in au empty egg-shell, and the hole oloeed; souzoes of the some riven. The nature ol tlie 
the egg ie then replaced in the nest, and, after the tropical ocean into which all the Himalayan riiveve 
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deboTi^y ia no doubt the proximate cause of t^e 
abeenoe of Salmonidse. Sir John Richardson 
(Fishes of China Sens, etc., in Brit. As?*. Rep. 
etc.) sajra that no species of the order has been 
found in the* Chinese or Eastern Asiatic seas. 

Raw dried ^Ut fish are abundantly cured (with- 
out salt) in libet ; they are caught in the Yaru 
and great lakes of Ramchoo, Dobtab, and Yarbru, 
and are chiefly carp and allied fish, which attain 
a large size. — Lo\v^9 Sarawak; CaL Jovrn, Nat, 
Hi$t, ; Cmwfurd; Dr, Biiist in Bombay Times ; 
Sir J, Richar(iso7i vt Bep, B, Ass.; Williams' 
Middle Kingdom ; Hooker's Him, Jonm. ; Fortune's 
Jtesidence; Fortune's Wanderings ; Dr, F, Day in 
M, Med, Joum,^ On the Migratory Fishes of Asia^ 
On the Obliquity of the Eijes in Flat Fishes^ Oti 
the Colours of Fishesy On Indian Fresh •water 
FisheSy On the Sea and on the Fresh-icater Fishes 
attd Fisheries of India ; Graffs Chin.; Montgomery ; 
Cantor; Deng. As. S, J, 

FISHERMEN. On all the sea-coasts of the 
south and east of Asia, and on the great rivers, 
the people are flshers. There is something rc- 
inarKable in the circumstance of the fisher races 
being amongst the earliest and most eager con- 
verts to Christianity in India, so much so as to 
render it questionable whether it be only an 
accidental coincidence, or the result of some per- 
manent and predisposing cause. Along the coasts 
at Madras many became Christians early ; indeed, 
from the southern outskirt of the town at St. 
Thomd to its northern village of Ennore, nearly 
all the fishermen are Christiana of the Romish 
persuasion. The Koli tribe of fishers in Bombay 
are nearly all Christians, though they have occa- 
aionally wavered. The Parawa, or fishermen of 
Cape Comorin, were the earliessfc proselytes of St. 
Fran<^ Xavier, and they have still a pride in 
alluding to the fact that they were the first, as 
they have since been the most faithful and abid- 
ing, of his converts. It was by the fishermen of 
Monaar that he was invited to Ceylon in 1544; 
and notwithstanding the martyrdom inflicted by 
the raja of Jaffna, and the persecution with 
which they were visited by the Dutch, that dis- 
trict and the adjacent boundary of the Wanny 
bos to the present day been one of the strongholds 
of the Itoman Catholics in Ceylon. It is amongst 
the Parawa or flsher caste of the Singhalese that 
the Roman Catholics have at all times been most 
successful in their efforts to Christianize. 

The Zamorin, in 1513, sent a deputation to 
Portugal, and his ambassador, who turned Chris- 
tian, was knighted under the name of * John of 
the Cross* by John iii. On his return to India, 
he was banished from the Zaraorin*8 court as a 
renegade. In 1532 he joined the fishermen, and 
hofuiod a deputation of 85 of them to Cocliin, 
soliciting the assistance of the Portuguese against 
the Mahomedans. The whole of the embassy are 
said to have become converts to Christianity. A 
Portuguese fleet was sent to their reliei, and 
20,000 are reported to have immediately oonsentod 
to be baptize. Ten years subsequently, Xavier 
institutea a church for these people. 

The fishermen race along the Bombay coasts 
are divided into four great castes, — Wayttree, 
S<m-koli, Dongur-koli, Tbankur-koli, over each 
of wbieb a headman or jemadar preiudes. One 
great jemadar or chief rules supreme in the craft 
over all these fisher castes. 


The sea fishermen in most parts of the coasts of 
India assert that in olden times they were divided 
into those who captured fish in the deep sea, and 
others who flshm from the shore and in the 
backwaters and creeks; but in several parts of 
India, more especially in the Madras Presidency, 
they have customs of a patriarchal nature, but 
which are more strictly observed on the Coro- 
mandel than on the western coast. In Sind there 
arc four divisions of the fishermen caste, each 
being under its own chief, who is hereditary, and 
bis business is to settle caste disputes and other 
trifling matters, also to conduct the religious cere- 
monies connected with marriages and deaths. In 
the Bombay and Madr{» Presidencies headmen to 
the fishing castes likewise exist; in some localities 
they are hereditary, in others elective ; or should 
there be no headman, matters are laid before cer- 
tain wealthy individuals of their own caste, whose 
decision is final. In places where the fishermen 
are Christians, the priest appears to be appealed to 
in order to settle disputes. 

Among the fishermen of the Peninsula there 
exist priestly chiefs, two of whom are to be found 
on the eastern coast, one at Madras, and the other 
at Cuddalore, the territory of the former stretch- 
ing up the Coromandel coast, while that of the 
latter reaches towards Cape Comorin. A third 
is found in South Canara, where he exercises 
spiritual control over a large district. These 
chiefs* offices are hereditary; they receive fees 
and fines from those of their caste living within 
their jurisdiction, and they are the final referees 
in all cases of caste or family disputes. A 
class of more petty chiefs or hereditary head- 
men only hold sway each over a few villages; 
their duties are the same, and some of their fees 
' seem to have to be transmitted to their superior. 
On one of these headmen dying without heirs, a 
new one is elected bv the people of the caste. 
I^astly, the fishermen have the elective headman, 
who is chosen by the residents of a single hamlet ; 
his duties are to decide disputes, to be present at 
marriages and religious ceremonies, often to fix 
the work and assist in certain Government duties ; 
his emoluments appear to be veir trifling. 

Along the western coast of the Madras Presi- 
dency, with its untaxed salt earth, these people 
prosper ; but all up the Coromandel coast, except 
where there are large towns, we find thorn 
reported to be decreasing in numbers, due to 
cholera or other diseases, emigration, or accepting 
service as lascars in coasting; vessels. 

The fishermen in Sind^ uk 1875, paid a tax of 
lOs. a ton yearly on their fishing mts. These 
people are well off. In Gujerat the fishermen 
are poor, and the precarious living they make 
often induces them to accept service as sailors, 
labourers, or aching that ensures them a steady 
competence. They are in the utmost mise^, not 
due to their own laziness, but as a result of Briti^ 
legislation imposing prohibitory duties on salt, 
and causing an enormous loss of food to the in- 
habitants at large. In the Jahjira district the 
fishermen supply thenoiselvea with boats and nets ; 
six or ten club together to obtain a boat and net. 
dividing the produce; here they have decrease 
in Hungers. At Broach and Kaira they have 
diminished. In Ratnagbexxy they are said to have 
increased. 

In the Tinnevelly collectorate the fishermen at 



FISH HOOKS. 


FISH OIL 


• rule are wxwr. They work by a eystem of of fiah mawa in Bombay, the poota and aoaili 
adTancea made by tiadera, a few of whom reside the difference consisting merely in the aiae,-- thi 
in each fishing Tillage, and supply all the reqni- latter being about one-four& the aise of th< 


sites for fishing, as well as the boats, taking one- 
third of the captures as their share. In the iSellore 
district the inhabitants of the different villages 
prevent fishermen from other localities plying 
their oconpation within what they believe to be 
their limita. At Cannanore the owners of fish- 
ing boats and nets supply them to the fishers. 


the difference consisting merely in the sue,*— the 
latter being about one -fourth the me of the 
former. They are of yellowish tinge, and are 
cured by stretching them in the sun. If they 
become dao^, they soon decay and are then 
worthless. They are brought to China in junks 
from the Indian islands. At Singapore and in 
China the price is from 85 to 70 dola per pikul, 
and, together i|ith birds' nests, beche-de-mer, 


A like plan obtains at Tellicbeny, where the and hharks' fins, are consumed by the Chinese 


fishermen have framed rules for their own guid- 
ance, one of which is the right of the first dis- 


for their sup^s^ strengthening and restorative 
properties. That the mh maws are istnglauis, 


coverer, among a lot fiishing together, to a shoal appears to have been the discovery of an anony- 
of fish ; be is allowed to capture them without mous correspondent in Parbury's Oriental Herald 
hindrance from the others, even though at the for Januaiy 1889. The fishes from which isinglass 
time when the fish were discovered be wss not is obtained at Penang are, — Lates heptadactylus, 
prepared to launch hia net. At Ootipadaram the Ikan siyakup ; Polynemus Indious, Ikan kurow ; 
native official estimated the daily earnings at three- Otolithus biauritus, Ikan salampae ; 0. ruber, 0. 
pence, taking all the year round, and excluding aigenteus, 0. ihaculatus, all calied Jarang ^gi ; 


lieptadaotylus, 
, iLan kurow ; 
; 0, ruber, 0. 

[ Jarang gigi ; 
reh; Lol^tes 


costs; and at Mud jery at from three-halfpence to Johnius diacanthus, Ikan tambareh; Lobotei 
niiiepencc; while at Tenkarci their earnings were erate, Ikan batu; Arius truucatus, A. arius, A 


computed at from threepence to one shilling a day. 

mthout tracing out the condition of these 
people in each dutrict on the coast, it will be 
sufficient to say that they are poorsmd miserable, 
but not so badly off as in the Bengal maritime 
districts, where they appear to be quite poverty- 
stricken. 

The chief cause of this impoverished state is 
undoubtedly the hampering in their avocation, 


militaris, all called Ikan saludu. Their export 
from British India, from 1857-58 to 1860-61, 
ranged up to 1,002,624, value Rs. 99,620 ; and in 
recent years was : — 


hha, Rb. LbB. Rb. 

1876 - 76 , 876,624 2 , 51,603 1878 - 79 . 1 . 238,728 8 , 76,569 

1876 - 77 , 906,658 3 , 40,792 1879 - 80 , 1 , 145.968 3 , 60,020 

1877 - 78 . 1 , 082,681 3 , 86,490 

The air-bladders of fishes that swim near the 


occasioned by the salt monopoly, which restricts surface are small, and are wholly absent in those 
their traffic to the sale of fresh fisli, sufficient which, like the fiat fislies (Pleuronectidm), live 


merely for local consumption. In India, also, on 
the ses-coast, it is aggravated by the caste customs 


near the bottom. 

FISH OIL manufacture is carried on all along 


preventiDg the fishing races taking to other I the western coast of India. The great source of 
avocations. Passing on to Burma with its cheap I supply is the shark and the skate. The livers of 

m ^ ..t. _ aI ‘-A- A 


■alt and freedom from caste, we find the fisher- 
men well off. — Tennant' i Christianity in Ceylon ; 
Day's Fisheries; Bombay Times^ 1850. 

FISH HOOKS. 

Hsme^ni, .... Fa. Panching, . . . Malay. 
FiiohangeiD, . . . OxR. Galamu, .... Tel. 

Qal, Hind. Anxuelo, .... Sr. 

Kail, Kai, . . . Malay. 


fisher- these are cut out, and thrown into a vat or old 
Ceylon; canoe or other receptacle, aud trodden on with 
the feet till the oil is expressed. It is then drawn 
off, and stowed awa^. The oil from the variety 
Malay, called IVagh by the natives of the Bom- 

. Tel! bay coast, seems to have a strong resemblance to 
. Sr. j cod-liver oil. On the Malabar coast, especially 
I off Vingorla, the seas literally swarm with a 


Fish hooks are used in all countries, but in the variety of the sardine ; n coarse, ill-smelling kind 


8. and E. of Asia, nets, traps, and stakes are the 
generally adopted modes for catching fish. 

FISH INSECTS are species of Lepisma, pretty 
little rilvery creatures, found in brooks. L. niveo- 
fasciata, Templeton^ and L. niger, Templeton, occur 
in Ceylon and Malabar. The genus was called ! 
Lepisma by Fabricus, from its fish-like scales. It 
has six legSy filiform antennee, and the abdomen 
terminated by three elongated seta, two of which 


of oil, which sells for from six to twelve annas a 
maund, is manufactured from these. The natives 
employ it for smearing their boats. The livel' of 
the white shark is that generally used. The mode 
of preparing the best cod -liver oil is equally 
appWole to fish liver. The pro^r season for 
preparing cod-liver oil is early m Januaiy, when 
the livers are plump, firm, largo, white, and full 
of oil The livers arc sometimes found diseased, 
and such as are specifically lighter than water 


are placed nearly at right angles to the central one. and such as are speafically lighter than water 
Liunasus states that the European roecies was should be rejected. Good livers should out smooth, 
brought in sugar ships from America. Theohelifer and not tear; when cut, none of the aubstance 
fou^ in Ceylon has been brought thither from should flow out in a half - liquid state. The 
Europe.— reni*. Sk. Nat. Hitt. ^ CeyL p. 476. quantity of oU produced by liven dmnde much 


should flow out in a half -liquid state. Tho 
quantity of oil produced by livers depends much 
FISH MAWS, Fieh Sounda, Air-bl*dder, Swim, “pon tl*® y®". In thebeginning 

SinnJly, SmiUy, .Bwo. 1 8oiiU(«ii«U),Ooi.,HniD. I®®? livOT ww found by merime^ 

oSS: pSiiLeitln, . Malat. to yield 87 impenal gnUone, ud at the end of 
I>oo^(lM«i)rooj., Hind, | An, Aii iLm, . . „ Kebruaiy an equal lumber only gave 28 g^ems 

Are terms applied in oriental ewnmeroe to tbo of oil. In thelicginniog of Jannm 1000 livero 
MT-bladder, rot^, or swim of fiahee. It fa an of averam 8i*e weighed 000 Ibe., wbilrt in ^e ^ 
article of luxury with the Ohineee, and forme an day of March the ame number weighed only 676 





FISH ROE. 


FLACOURTIA INERMIS. 


first romovinff the gall-bladders which adhere to 
them, and infuse them in rain or other water free 
.from salt Place them orer the fire, and never 
allow the heat to exceed 120® or 130®. On this 
head especial care must be taken ; a higher de- 
gree of neat, altbongh yielding a larger product, 
communicates a rank, fishy taste and smell, and 
heightens the colour of the oil, thereby rendering 
it disgusting to the patient. — Af. E, J, R, of 1866. 
PISH ROK 

Mstehi ke unde, . DuKR. | Chapa janna, . . Tel. 
Min ohsnney, . . Tar. | Trubu, . , . Malay. 

Fii^ roe is sold in every bazar of the S. and E. 
of Alta, and the fish roe of Siam is a great article 
olti^e. 

Eish RoeSf Red Fish, and Sardines are Malay 
oondiments, and the species of fish used in their 
prepmtion are Alausa toll (Ikan trubolO, En- 
graulis Brownii (Bunga ayer or badah), Dussu- 
mieria acuta (Tamban -bulat), and Clupeonia per- 
forata ^Tamban-nepes or batuh), Balachan or 
gna-pi IB a condiment prepared from small fishes 
of all descriptions, and ^ell-fisb. The ingredients 
are placed in a nit to undergo fermentation, and 
afterwords dried, pounded, and preserved with 
^ces. With the Malays, Siamese, Burmese, and 
Cochiu-Chinese, balachan has become a necessary 
of life, as it serves to season the daily food of these 
nations, 

FISH SKINS, Piel de pescado, Sp., are used 
occasionally in India for covering scabbards. The 
Goldi, on taking a large fish, remove the skin and 
beat it with a mallet to remove the scales and 
until the thick, oily corium becomes supple. In 
a dress of this kind they defy snow, mist, and 
rain.^Xa^m's Nationalities of Enrope, i. p. 271. 

FITCH. Ralph Fitch, a London merchant, 
travelled through India ana Burma about 1683-91, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, along with another 
JA»ndon merchant named Newberry, and accom- 
panied by a jeweller named Leedes and an artist 
immed Storie or Storey, all at the charge of Sir 
Edward Osborne and Mr. Richard Staper, two 
rich London citizens. They travelled through 
Syria to the Persian Gulf, and there the Portu- 
guese imprisoned and sent them to Goa as inter- 
lopers. Storie adopted the Romish faith, and 
settled at Goa, marrying a half-caste ; but the othei*8 
were ultimately released, and travelled to Golconda, 
and through Berar and Kajputana to Agra, wWe 
Akbar was ruling. Thence Newberry returned, 
via Lahore, Afghanistan, and Persia, to England. 
Leedes appears to have settled at Agra in Akbaris 
service, and Fitch sailed in a fleet of 31 boats 
down the Jumna and Ganges, passing Allahabad, 
Ikn^es, Patna, and Gour, to the Bay of Bengal, 
visiting also Koch-Bahar, thence to Orissa, and 
finally, in November 1686, to Burma, in a small 
Portuguese vessel He returned to England in 
April 1691, With the extensive information ro- 
gming the wealth of the countries they had 
visited, the general current of enterprise ran 
BO vehemently towards India, that in 1689 some 
London merchants applied to their Qovemmeut 
for the royal permission to send three ships 
and the same number of pinnaces on a voyage 
to that country. This was granted towards the 
end of 1600, and they formed amongst them- 
eMves a chartered association, under the style and 
title of the Governor and Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies, which was the origin 


of the East India Company. Their first factories 
were formed at Surat, Ahmadabad, Cambay, and 
Gogo. — FytMs Bumiah, 

FITZOLaRENCE, liiEUT.-CoLONSL, author of 
Journal of a Route across India tbrou^ Egypt 
to England, in 1817 and 1818, 4to, Lon£>n 1819. 

FITZGERALD, Captain, with three troops of 
Ben^ cavalry, successfully charged the MahnMui 
at the battle of Kamptee in 1817 against Apa 
Sahib. He had been ordered not to advance 
against the enemy, but, seeing his small party 
being hemmed in, he sent asking permission, but 
was forbidden to charge at the peril of his com- 
mission. *By heaven, we^ll charge himP he ex- 
claimed. The Hindu troopers, taking a handful of 
earth from their syces, threw it over their heads, 
the Mahomedan troopers shouted their usual war- 
cry, ^ Deen I Deen I * For the faith ! For the faith I 
and, spurring on, they captured two guns, which 
they turned on the enemy and mowed them down 
in heaps. This successful charge turned tiie tide 
of battle. 

FIUMARA. It. In Italy, a hill watercourse, 
which rolls a torrent after rain, and is either 
partially or wholly dry during the drought season. 
It corresponds to the Indian nullah. — Burt., Mecca, 

FIVE, Panch, Hind., is a number of frequent 
occurrence amongst Hindus. Panch -solar or 
Kansali, tho five artisans ; Pauclia - janya and 
Pancha-kshiti in the Veda, five families, according 
to Lassen ; Panohayat, a jury of five. The punch 
liquor and Punch of Punch and Judy are said to 
be from Panch, five. The five items of nunoh 
were arrack, sugar, water, rose-water, and umes ; 
tho five of Punch and Judy are Punch, Judy, the 
dog, the constable, and the devil The Englisli 
word five comes from the Greek vrirrt, Panjah, the 
upraised hand. Ten is one upraised hand and one 
reversed, and, with digits prefixed or suffixed, up 
to 49 are indicated. The mmanacs of the Hindus 
include Panch-anga, five sections, viz. the lunar 
day, the solar day, the lunar asteriam, the con- 
junctions and transits of tiie planets, eclipses and 
the korana or subdivisions of the lunar day. 
Five mountains are sacred to the Jains, viz. Abu, 
Giimar, Palitana, and Tallija in Saurashtra, ana 
Sakur in the east. 

FLACOURTIACEiE, a natural order of plants. 
18 species of the genera Flacourtia and Phoberos 
occur in the S. and £. of Asia. F. obcordata it a 
shrub of Chittagong and Sylhet, F. rotundifolia of 
the Peninsula, and F. Campbelliana of Sumatra. 

FLACOURTIA OATAPHRACTA. Roxh. 
Talifiputri, . . . Hind. I Taliahapatri, . Tam., Tel. 

A tree of Assam, Monghir, and Nepal, grown aa 
a fruit-tree in galena at Kotah, and affords a 
popular medicine in Behar. The small leaves and 
shoots resemble rhubarb in flavour, and are imd 
as a gentle astringent in the dose of half a diaohm 
in powder. An infusion of the bm^k in cold water 
is also employed aa a remedy in hoarseness. The 
young shoots and leaves are considered astringent 
and stomachic. The berries are edible. — R^. 

FLACOURTIA INERMIS. Roxh. Lovi lovi, 
SiNOH. Grows in Ceylon, in both the Peninsulas 
of India, in Sylhet, and m the Moluccas. It has 
minute greenish flowers. In the Moluccas it is 
extensively cultivated for the sake of its fruit, 
which makes ezodlent tarts, ihon|^ too sour to be 
eaten raw.— Roxh. ; Voigt. 



FLACOURTIA MONTANA. 


FLAX. 


FLACOURTIA MONTANA, Graham. Ram 
tambut, Uttuoki Mahr. A tree common in foreata 
above and bdow the Bombay Ghats, bat does not 
extendinland. The wood is rather strong and close** 
pained, but the girth is never sach as to^ render 
it mifficient for general purpoaea of carpentry or 
building. — Dr, Gibson, 

FLACOURTIA 8APIDA. Rozb, 

F. Bamontohi. L*ff. 

, Biko. 

Bombay. 

Dukh. 


Booinoh, . 
Bowohee of 
Binoha, , 
Kuke, . . 
Kangu of 


Hikd. 

Bavi. 


Oogooraaia, . . . Sinoh. 
Swadoo kontaka, . Saksk. 
Pedda kanaregn, . .Tel. 
Podda oanrew, . . „ 
Nakkaneredn, 


A small-sized tree or larp shrub, growing to an 
elevation of 1500 to 3000 feet in tne centrd pro- 
vince of Ceylon, also in Peninsular India, and on 
the Godavery, in Ganjam and Gumsur, also in 
Bengal and northwards to Debra Boon. It yields 
a very bard, dose-grained wood, which does not 
warp, and is worthy of attention. This wood is 
bum^ bv Hindus when libations are offered for a 
person who has died on an inauspicious day. It 
18 found as a lai^ shrub along the lower hills of 
the N.W. Himalaya, sometimes to 3600 feet, in 
the Salt Range, and on the skirts of the Sulinmn 
Range, etc. The timber is there occasionally 
employed for ploughs, but is too small for most 
purposes. The fruit about Calcutta grows to the 
size of a common plum ; it resembles a gooseberry, 
the skin thin and shining, and of a purple appear- 
ance. It contains from 10 to 12 seeds, is both 
palatable and wholesome, and well worthy of more 
general cultivation. 

FLACOURTIA SEPIARIA. Rozh. 

Juths karande, . Dukh. 


Khutoit Dajkar, . Hind. 

,Vi 


Canrew, Sottakla, Tam. 
Samblft, .... Sanbk. 
Kanarogu, .... Tel. 


Shemwani, Yargal, . It. 

Kuru mooUi, . Maleal. 

This shrub grows in Ceylon and all over India, 
up to the Salt and Suliman Rangea It has strong 
spines, preventing cattle browsing the leaves. Its 
fruit is small, hai^, and insipid. — Thw, ; Stewart. 

FLAGELLARIA INDICA. Roxb, 


Bun*ohundA, . 
Myouk kyeing, 
Paiiainbu-valli, 


Beno. 
Burm. 
. Can. 


Har oliamil, . 
Poindoe pooteo, 


Hind. 
. Tkl. 


A long, straggling, scaudent perennial plant, a 
native of forests ; flowers during the beginning 
of the rains in June. Is easily recognised by the 
tendril it puts forth at the end of its leaves. — 
Mason; Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. p. 154. 

FLAME OF THE FOREST is Ixora coccinca, 
Linn. Flame tree or fire tree of Australia, King 
George’s Sound, is the Nuytsia floribundo. The 
flame tree of Illawarra in Australia is the Braohy- 
ebiton acerifollum, which grows to GO or 70 feet, 
and has largo racemes of bright red-coloured 
flowers. Its wood is soft and spongy, and its 
bark is made into nets and fishing lines. — Q. 
Bennett^ p. 364. 

FLAk^iINGO, or Raj -bans, the Phojnicoptonis 
rosous of Pallas, a splendid bird, found in most 
parts of India. The Singhalese have been led, 
from their colour and uieir military order, to 
designate them the English soldier birds. 

FLANNEL. Ijooi, Hind. This woollen article 
is wholly imported into India ; there is no similar 
woollen stuff manufactured in S. and E. of Asia, 
the nearest fabric being the Rainpur chadr. It is 
not much used by Asiatics. 


FLATA LIMBATA. Hutton, An insect of 
the Himalaya, closely related to the PaoQoptera. 
Captain Hutton says it produoes a wax md to 
dissolve readily in water. In the attempt to 
melt it on the fire without water or oil. the wax 
merely burned and consumed away, till it became 
converted into a hard and hskia substanoe.— 
Science Papersy p. 62 ; Naturey 5th Sept 1873. 

FLAX. 


Muidiina,. . . Beno. 

Uin, .... Gymbio. 
Vlatch, .... DuT, 
Lin, . Amolo-Saxok, Fb. 
Flochf, .... Gbb. 
Lein, ..... Goth. 

linou, Gb. 

Piehtah, .... Hbb. 
Alsi; Atii, . . . Hind. 


lino, . 
Liiium, 
Atiih; Tiai; 
Kutan, 

Len, . 
linho, 

Lon, . 
Atasi, . 
lint, 


It.,Sp. 

. . Lat. 
Aliil, Pam/. 

. . PlBS. 
Pol., Bus. 

. . POBT. 

. . Rub. 

. . Bamsk. 

. SOOTOH.. 


The flax plant, linum usitatissimum, is grown 
in India for the seed and for a little fibre ; except 
in a few localities, it may be said to be not raisra 
in any part of India for external commerce. This 
seems a change from the former state of agricul- 
ture, for flax is mentioned by Strabo as one of 
the staples of the N.W. part of India. Linen 
cloth was used to envelope the dead by the 
ancient Egyptians, among whom flax was culti- 
vated from remote antiejuity. It was grown also 
by the Jews, who obtained it from Egypt. The 
Northern Provinces of India have been produc 
for years past enormous quantities of lina 
which is shipped to the United Kingdom, and to 
the United States of America. The quantity 
annually exported docs not fall short of two 
million quarters. The stalk or straw of all this 
seed is veritable flax, yet no commercial use is 
made of it. Attempts have been made more 
than once to prepare the flax of British India for 
manufacture, but without bucccsb. 

Great Britain, in the years 1877-1879, was 
receiving annually about 110,000 tons of flax, 
valued about £4,000,000, two-thirds of it coming 
frohi Russia, dressed, undressed, and as tow or 
codiila; and in 1870, million quarters of seed 
were imported. 

A small quantity of Riga seeds, which had been 
imported experimentally by Dr. Jameson, was 
distributed amongst the peasants, with instructions 
ns to the mode of cultivation. An agent of great 
priictical experience was deputed to examine and 
report upon the qualifications of different districts 
for the growth of flax, and a staff of natives wore 
trained by him to act as scutchers. In 1866, two 
tons of flax, produced under his superintcnaenco 
ill the district of Gooiran walla, were sent to 
England, and were sold for £92, 2s. 2d., realizing 
a not profit of 47 per cent. In 1857, 8 cwt. of 
flax, grown at Jeddura, a tract of country in the 
Kangra district, bordering on the river Boas, were 
sent to Britain, and were valued at from £55 to 
£60 a ton. In consequence of the success of these 
experiments, an association, called the Indian 
Flax Company, was establimed in Belfast, and 
an agent was sent out to buv up flax produce. 
In 1863 he made the district of Sealkote his head- 
quarters, but, owing to various drcumstanoesi 
tiieir operations were brought to a close. Up to 
this, flax had always been sown in the Ponian as 
a field crop, but raised only for its oil-seea, and 
as tUo plants are only 18 to 24 inches high, they 
are useless for textile purposes. Flax is prepared 
1^ steeping the plant, stripping off the bark, and 
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than beating to at to tepumte the iibret, from 
which linen and cambric are prepared,*— cambric 
differing from linen in fiueneea, and in Mng made 
from the fibre of planta wluch hare been more 
thiddjaown. linen cloth ie a good condact<w of 
heat| and k cool, but is cbillj when the body ia 
expoeed to cold or is perspiring. 

The Burmese are acquainted with linen from 
their books, in which it is frequently mentioned. 
The lake or tank near king Wathandria’s hermitage 
is described as being corered with water-lilies, 
that iq>pear like garments made of thread of flax 
bark ; and linen garments are mentioned among 
those which priests are permitted to wear. 

Flax Manufactures, comprising twist and yam, 
piece-goods, sewing thread, canyas, bags, sacs, 
etc., were imported into India in the years 
1874-5 to 1879-80, of annual value up to 12 and 
18 lakhs of rupeea the highest value of the canvas 
being Rs. 7,94978, and that of the piece-goods 
Rs. 4,96,546. 

Flax Seed, linseed. 

ntt-ua4us,. . . Ohtn. Sieme, Iniane, . . Pot, 

LynjHUid,. . . . Dut. linhaoi Pobt. 

Grains ds lin, . . . Fr. Semja lenja, . . Bus. 

LsSnsaat, . . . Gmk, Linasa, 8r. 

Linssms, It. 

The seed is in India pi^uced for ita oil, and is 
largely exported.— -Stewar/ ; Powell; McCulloch; 


Pople, 8m Linseed. 

FLEA. 

I*arot, Hid. I Eo, Tam. 

Pisa, « . . • . Hind. Eegalu, .... Txi.. 
Pttlex hominis, . . Lat. | 


This insect, which was one of the plagues tliat 
fell on l^ypt, ia very common in all the 8.E. of 
Asii^ andat certain aeasona in aome parts of the 
Peninsula they occur in great nunibera. The 
natives of India say they breed in the rocky 
ground. At Ahmi^aggur, Nasik, Secunder- 
abad, and Bangalore, in aome years they are 
innumeralde, but their bite is insigniflcant. 

FLBABANE, PURPLE. 

Kali'Siri, . . Duxn., Ouj. | Osatta sirsgsm, • Tam. 
Baokohi, .... Hind. Adivi jilakm, . • Tkl. 
Kana-iraka,. . .Sanbk. | 


A small dark-coloured and extremely bitter 
seed, procurable in all Indian bazars, considered 
powenully anthelmintic, and also used as an 
mgredient of a compound powder prescribed in 
snake-bitm by native practitioners. An Infusion 
of seed ia also given for coughs, and against 
flatulency. The Inula pulicaria, or fieabime, a 
Common roadside plant in Britain, strewed or 
burned in any place, destroys gnats and fleas, and 
the same properties are attributed to the common 
ox^ daiiqr of Britain. Flies, fleas, and mos- 
quitoea avoid rooms in which branches of penny- 
roysl have been auspended, Vemonia cinerea, 
Li$i,y is the ash-obloured fleahane.— Ataslte. 

FLESH-EATING PLANTS. The insectivorous 
]^ants described are the common sun-dew (Dro- 
scra rotondifolia), the Venus fly-trap (Dionea 
musoqmla), an aquatic j^t growing in Queens- 
land, ^ known as the Aldrovandia vesiculosa, 
a^ch feeds ui»n water beetles; the Droso- 
pbyllum Lantanieum, which the viflagera in some 
pa^ of Portugal hang up in their cottages ss a 
hving fly-catcher ; the Pinguicula vulgaris, which 
fiou^m in Korth Wales, and several varieties of 
m Utneukna; the Saiacenia purpurea, and the 
Darlingtonia of N. America. 


FUNDERSIA AUSTRALIH This tiee is a 
native of Australia, and ita wood ia said to be 
not inferior to mahogany. F. Amboineiiaia ia a 
native dt the islands of Hitu and Oeram. The 
spiny part of the fruit ia formed into It 

was on this account called by Bumphius, Arbor 
radulifera. 

FLINT. 

Ho*shihf . • • . Ohik. SsUoSf • • . • . It. 

Pisnekfnsil, ... Fa. Batu-ipi, . . Maxat. 

Feusrstein, . . . OsE. PedernoL . . . .Sr. 

HaU-mish, . . * Hxb. ChakimakI, . Tav., Tat. 

Ohakmak, . . . Hum. Ohakmak-tsriii, . Tuax. 

This mineral la compoaed almost entirely of 
silioa. It is almost all imported from Britain, 
bring exceedingly rare in India. It is used, when 
ealemed and ground, in potterv; also for gun- 
^nts, for whim purpose the yellowish-grey mnta 
are preferred. In India the chalcedonio quarties 
are used instead of flint.— Wateritons. 

FLOATING ISLANDS occur in the lake of 
Kashmir. One occurs in Lake Derwentwater iu 

are much used for rafting timber, and 
they are formed of many vegetable subatnucea. 
Saooharum sara reeds are much employed, also 
^e bamboo and the fruit of the baobab. 

FLOODS. 

Soil, Arab. Rifloaso, ..... It. 

Inondation, .... Fr. Diluvio, Sr. 

Fluili, .... OxB. 

Of these, the traditions of nations mention 
several. One Hellenic tradition ta known aa the 
flood of Deucalion, son of Prometheus, who built 
the ark, which rested on Pamama in T hessaly . 
A similar legend of Asia Minor was oonnectM 
with the deluge of loonium, and was localised at 
Olympus, the highest pc^ of Western Asia. 
Missionaries in China have attributed the inunda- 
tions alluded to as occurring in the reign of Yu, 
the founder of the first Chinese dynasWi B.C. 
2207, to the fiood of Noah. The flood of Noali 
is supposed to have occurred in the year of 
the world 1656, that is, about d.c. 2828 or 
2344. The Aryan Hindu traditions of this great 
flood are distinct, but involved in their my wical 
religion. Their Matsya or fish avatar ia a 
history of that event disguised in oriental fiction. 
One account is giveu in the Satamtha Brahmans 
of the Rig V^; another iramtion ia in the 
Mababharata, where Brahma ia the actor ; a third 
in the Bbagavata Purana, and a fourth in the 
Matsya Purana, both of them indicating Vishnu. 
Disasbrous river and aea floods are of very frequent 
occurrence in India and China. Even the ordi- 
nary rain floods are eminently disastrous. A 
correapondent of the Englishman mentiooa that, 
when returning on one oocariem from Kiahengarh, 
he found the whole countir under water. He 
got into a fishing dingy, and was rowed straight 
across country, nothing to be seen out of water 
but the viUages, which looked like islaods in a 
sea ; the very parapets of the bridges in the road 
underwater, and but for the trees at the roadside, 
nothing could indicate that such a thiag was 
there. All the crops gone. 

Hebrew flood in Suni^Un text, . BO. 8544 

Brahmanioal flood, ...... 8101 

OMneee flood, 80^ 

962 A.n. Ai Beghdsd, half the ritv inundated from 

overflow oi uie Enphiatee. 

9B». At thm-fearth. .( the dUar 

imuid.tM ftem air.raow of th* KnphtmtM. 


Bnglend. 

FLOATS 
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KLOQO& 


KLOltA. 


968. Pw^ ChiB, ^oce «rapti(« loltowliif nna mttia wok owopt ow»t. In th» Homiw ooaa. 

analwL MVMml dtlao dottn^od, utd now liludo try, uiilloty guno with miuir hundrodo of 

^.gSsatK^!aij:aff4S!^ 


1291 and 1904. DamMooi inimdftM bj wmAow of 
•traiuiM. 

1942. The eiijr of Kel-iong besieged hgr lebele, end 


«iMnerging whole proTiaeee. 

2*^5.^’'?.?"?®^"* "*“•*«* W4»lnBdta. 
J>i ISM; 81. Ao. Tinao. 186L 
1866. Prome nearly deetroyed by overfloir el Ihe 
IiawedL 


•• vt vcwwnwi vj Jivamaik ■ w ro JUHwafU. 

•??¥!S5.^^******y*^ •H®^‘“***^**^ I® dnring^Sa yooro onding in 1S66» tiiON 

wUoh 800,000 permo |<orali^ , ’»•" 9* yMwnJ? oxoo«l»o mini, bat in 1866 Soodt 


whiek 900,000 pereooR {leriehed. 

1769. Borhanpor oeerftowu by the tieer l^U from 
lioavy rainiL a quarter of the city inmidiubed, and 
one-tenth of the houees destroy^. 

1768. Hei^ floode in Behar and Bengal^ end in 1709 
end 1770 rain aoanty. 

1770. Great flood in Eaetem BengeL 

1773. Great deetruotion in Oelratta from rein end 
floods. 

1784. Some of theK.W. Prorlnoessnfferod greatly from 
floods after a great drought. 

1787-88. Floods in Behar end N.W. Provinoes. said to 
hsTe eaused loss of 150,000 souls and 100,000 head 
of cattle. Rain of 1787 began early, and continued 
late, particularly in Bongid, Jessore, Nuddea, and 
Behar. About 1st October a tremendous storm of 
rain and wind swept over W. of Bengal, followo<l 
by a c^lono which moved across almost all Bengal, 
and the crops largely destroyed. In Bangpur, in 
1787-88, the exoessivo rains in the Himalayas,. 


were 24 yeari#f exoeseive rains, but in 1866 floods 
s#ept over nearly all the Puri distriets i in one 
pargana more than 12 square miles of solid 
were suddenly turned into a sea from 7 to 9 feel 
deep,and thousands of families floated about in nannes 


■ w, A, w, a-WW, V, tuau AOfflWIVlV 

I have been famines in parts of Bengal: bat the 
famine of 1866 was felt in the Twenty-four ParganauL 
in Kediya, Hngli, Daoe^and Murahidabad; aiia 
Orissa was devastated. The numbers who peiHblied 
will never be aceuratelT known. The eethnato 
has been about ono-fourtn of the entire populatioii, 

1867. A great sea-wave in a eydone broke along the 
coast at Alasulipatam, and caused enormous loos of 
life and jiroiterty. 

1871. Near Frome great floods. 

1872. In Ksndesli and Nasik, great floods, aibihntetl 
to the destniction of the forests. 

1875. In BurmiL heavier floods than in 1871. 


Aiwf'ww, VMW w * W u OUMOW WMO. nw, . Jkw, V. «!• uuvua 8Ulka All JLOf J.. 

followed by wet wither in the district, caused the 1875. In N.W. rrovinoes, diiastroue floods, eansing loss 


Tista to oveiflow into the Gliaghat, and this river 
Bwoj>t over the district ; whole villages entirely 
disApjioared, and xmiltitudcs of ]>eople and cattle 
porishod; and on the 2d Novoiiiber, just as the 
rico was getting into enr^ a cyclone with torrents 
of rain ooourroa. One-iixtU of the iiepulation of 
Kongpur wore lost, and in the Pangs pargana half 


of life and destruction of property. 

1875-76. The river Tons and the Jumna rose, and the 
waters of the Jumna entered Allahabad. On the 
subsidonoo of the floods, it was found that 772 
villages had been destroyed or damaged, 181 lives 
lost, 1049 head of cattle and 820 sheep and swine 
drowned, and the total damage estimated at noarly 


the population was gene. In the same year. 60,000 14 lakhs of rupees. 

of the inhabitants fell victims to famine following 1870. In northern provinces of China great floods* 
on floods. 1876. In October 1S76, a tidal wave, oonsequent 


loou. in Ubina, great floods. 

1818, August. Floods occurred on the coast of Oanam 
and Malabar. 

1331-32. A flood ooourred in the delta of the Ganges 
on October 8, 1831. when 50,000 lives were lost ; 
near Balosore 17,474 people drowned ; in 1832, 
2000 in the some neighl^urhood. — At, JL 1833. 

1832. At Ooringa a groat and very destructive inunda- 
tion.— Ben^ir. At, Soe, Journal, 1834, xiv. p. 269. 


hurricane, inundated ^ngol ; lives lost estimated 
at 200,000, and groat destruction of property. 

1878. ^ For four months up to Maroh, in Ceylon, asttoees- 


sion of floods. 


Krtober 8, 1831. when 60,000 lives were lost ; — Kdye in Land, As, Trans, 1835, iL p. 342 ; Dr, 
ailMore 17,474 people rtrowned ; ta 1832, Snift's Catalogue. 
in the some neighbourhood. — At, JL 1833. ^ 


FLORA of tho South and Eiuit of Asia lioabecn 
largely deeoribed by Bome of the most eminent of 


“» Ktoto 01 u,i .o,R .h«, ^ .in b. 

1837. On tho Tapti at Surat, on August 6, 1837, 600 ^der the ai ticle Botany. But tho moot 

houses were said to Uavo been destroyed, the loss complete recent view given of the plants of thia 


complete recent view given of the plants of this 
ostixnatod at betwixt 30 and 40 laklis of rupcM South-Eastern region is by Drs. (Sir) J. D. Ho<dcor 
^ ^“* 1 * ^ *1 Thomson in their Flora Indica. There is 

^ * •‘"'•‘‘"K ^®Wiince between the Temtetiim of 

1898 ?-39? *nio GiS^s onco rose 46 feet above the tropical Africa and tropical Asia ; but India con- 
usual level: swept awny Burroe Bund, and laid a taitis representatives cl every natural familjron 


usual level: swept awny Burroe Bund, and laid a taitiB representauves ot every natural lamilv on 
town four feet under water ; and an account of it the globe, a very few small American. AustrsJian, 
api>earod in tlio Agra Ukhbar, A^ust 30, 1889.— and 8 . African orders being the chief exceptions. 


tion of that at Agra in tho As. Jl. 1838. 


1889 , December. A hurricane soa-wuve. or wave caused by .figyptiaca, Acacia Arabioa, Albaji, Granges^ 
an earthquake, rose 8 foot above the level of Coringa Calotropis, and Salvadora Pcrsica extend through 
village; the inundation covered 30 milm of ooun^ the drier ports of India; and others, Oleome, 
M.d ^TO 7000 pwple WOT. fl00,000 BaUMunodendHm, Aatnealus hamatw, Caemnia 

worth of proporty do.ttoy«d_on Aoroj at n. 70 BerthelotiTAntioliatia A^ea, etc.. 


vessels were lost, with about 700 lives. ^ i -x • v xl t ‘j* x’ 

18 II. The Indus sUmod to have been for some nave a less extensive range. In the humid parts 

time iiondod back, when a torrifie flood swept over of tropical India, as in tho impenetrable green 

Att^ and all the oountiy around. Dr. Fanner jungles of the equable and rainy Malayan Penin- 
gave M aooount of it in^^ Trm. 184^ ^ Eastern Bengal, the west coast d the 

PlreMdencw, tud of Coylon, Oxe floim ooo- 
t, ti^wn^reatAttook, toast Btooogljr wiS that of the drier prntU ot the 
and tupposod to be a Tibetan ; 10,000 lives were intortropical xone. and still more so with the 

said to have been lost (As. Jl. 1841, xxxv. 196, loosely timbmd districts of Central India and of 

264). Oaptrin Ai^tt 6 av.^a<> 0 OBntof»» frMn the Iwse of the Weetwn Hinalays. Msnytioouisl 
Ups of natives in the BL As. ^l^tons. 1841, x. p. w. j fitniliffn mm Cvess 

viom hundreds of villages and towns, in^^ng ATAiw^*Vaii«a- Anmliriorrm 

KhmSttd and Attoek. thousands d hnmsa beings terooarpem, except Valiea, Aturanttacem, Lonna* 
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FLORA. 


FLORA. 


raeea>i Meliaoem, MTrtaeMd, RnbiaoeiD, EbeoAeofla^ Beltt of The flora of the Hhnilaja 

and maB^ more, whioh are eendtlTe to cold, are monotaina, induding that of the most nmihem 
eomparaUrely local wh^ foond b^ond the parti of China, ihows an almost complete idoitit/ 
tropics. Miinj LegnminoeiD f m Banhinia, with the genera found covering the elevated bw 
Acada^wErTthrina, Batea, Dalbergia, and Milletia), of the Himalaya. If we oommence with the Iminn 
Bombax, ¥atica, Nauolea, Combretaoeap, Yerben- of these mountains, and pass sucoessively through 
aoem, Lageurtroamia, Grislea, Jasminese, and the several belts, and (analogous to what takes 
Bignonia Indica, are indifferent to the cold of place between the parallels of latitude of 40^ to 
winter provided they experience a great summer 45**) experience the rapid decrease of mean tern* 
heat ; and they advance far beyond the tropics, and peratures and the quick succession of vegetable 
lend a more or less tnmical Aspect to the flora productions, we flrst find a vegetation similar to 
even of the base of the North-Western Himalaya, that of the southern provinces of India. The 
in lat. 35*^ N. On the other hand, the perennially agricultural products consist of rice, millet, 
humid forests arc uniformly characterised by the amaranth, an esculent arum, ginger, turmeric, a 
prevalence of feme ; and at elevations below 6000 little cotton, and sugar at the season, sucoeeded by 
to 7000 feet, by the immense number of epiphytal wheat, barley, and buckwheat in the cold-weather 
Orchidem, Orontiaoese, and Schamineie. They months. Along with plantains, oleander, and 
contain a far greater amount of species than the some of the orange tribe, we meet also with some 
drier forests, and are further characterised by Ein- species which were long considered peculiar to 
giberacem, Xyridem, P^ups, Pandaness, Dracmna, China, as Marlea begonifolia and Houttuynia cor- 
Piper, Chloranthus, Urtic^aa, especially Arto- data, with ^cies of Chloranthus, IncarviUea, and 
earoeie, and Fici, Araliacem, Apocynese, Grubby Hiptage. On ascending, we pass through different 
Rubiacem, Aurantacem, Oarcinmeeaa, Anonaces, gradations of vegetation, untu, reaching the regions 
nntmep, and Dipterocarpem. The bulk of the of the oaks and rhododendrons, which is immedi- 
flora of the perennially humid regions of India, as atelv succeeded by that of i^es, we meet another 
the whole Malayan Peninsula, Qie Upper Assam mild region, with a flora which must approximate 
valley, the Khwya mountains, the forests at the to that of the mountains of the central provinces 
base of the Himalaya from the Brahmaputra to of China, for here wo find the Chinese genera 
Nepal, of the Malabar coast and of Ceylon, ore of Ab^ and Eurya, with Stauntonia, Kadsura, 
one type, which includes a very large proportion Hovenia, etc., and it is in the midst of similar 
of the Indian genera. ^ vegetation that the tea-plant is everywhere found. 

In India the number of peculiar families largely Ur. Royle notices the similariU of products of the 
represented in it is very limited ; the Aurantiacese. Chinese tea districts and the Himalaya. He says, 
l)ipterace8e,Ba]saminc8e,£benacem, Ja8mince3,ana as the camphor, varnish, wood-oil, and tallow 
Cyrtandraceas are the only orders which are largely trees constitute a part of the natural riches of 
d^elopcd in India, and sparingly elsewhere, and China, so we have m the Himalayas and at their 
of these few contain one hundr^ Indian species. I foot, Oamphora glandulifora, containing solid 
The total number of Indian species are estimated grains of camphor in its wood. Melanorrluea 
at 12,000 to 16, OW. The species are much usitata, WalL^ yields abundance of excellent var- 
^ttered. It is believed that nowhere in India nish ; besides Rhus vernicifera, the varnish tree of 
could more than 2000 flowering plants be found Japan, which is common in the Himalaya. Wood- 
in a radius of ten miles ; and there is in India oil is yielded by several species of Dipteroca^us ; 
an almost complete absence of absolutely local oil is obtained from apricot seeds, and from Ivin- 
plants. ^ The plmns of India are everywhere poor sepia utilis in China, as it is in the Himalaya ; and 
111 species ; and such as abound in individuals paper of the Daphne canoabina is also a product 
arc usually of a weedy character. Indeed, there common to both, as also tho butter of Bassia 
are few other countries in which the vegetation bu^nracca, which abounds at Almora. 
of the more accessible parts presents so little 'iho winter months of the colder northern couu- 
beauty or such short seasons of bloom. The tries have a corresponding cold season in India, 
groat number of 222 British plants extend Into during which ex-tropical cereals, wheat, barley, 
India. Many North African and Arabian forms and more rarely oats, with various kinds of pulse, 
occur, beveral Australian species are found in are cultivated j and many wild plants appear, very 
Ae Malayan ^ninsula. Many of the Himalaya, many Cyperaccao, grasses, and such aquatics as 
Neilghemos, Khassya, and Ceylon species are Mynophyllum, Potamogeton, Vallisneria, Zan- 
found in the Malay Peninsula and in Java. Gaul- nichellia, Lenina, and others. The mountoiuous 
theria niunmularia extends from the N.W. Hima- regions of Afghanistan are rich in Himalayan 
laya to the Java mountmns ; and common to India forms, and contain an immense number of European 
and Java arc Sedgwickia cerasifolia, Griff,, Marlea, and Persian plants, which find their eastern limits 
Cardioptcris lobata, several oaks and cliestnuts, witliin the British Himalaya ; and many planta are 
Autidesmese, a willow, and Myrica. The Chinese found in those mountainous regions common to 
is abundant in the tempera^ region of the Europe and the Himalaya. Nepal, Bhutan, East 
Himala^, and^ plants of N. America west of the Tibet, and the Khassya mountains present a flora 
Rooky Mountains also oocur. An immense pro- which has much in common, and in a geographico- 
por^n of annual plants, which vegetate during botanical point of view is one of the mostim- 
^e last rainy seasons k the plains and ascend the portantre^onsinIndia,if notin all Asia. In the 
lofty mountams, are uniformly distributed through- Himalaya, the genera Rhodod^ron, Monotropa, 
out India. Of these the most oonspioaous are Pedicufans, Corydalis, Nepeta, Carex, Snii^t! 
Graminem, Cyperaoem, a vsst numbw of s mall Primula, Oerasus, Lonioera, Viburnum, 
L^guminosm and ScrophulaiinaB, Compositfle, Saussurea attain their of development, 

some ^butm,Amanathace 0 e,Convolviilaoem, and The majority of the Afghan and Tibetan plants 
Acanthacem. oio also on the one hand natives respectively of 
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FLORA COCHIN-OHINENSia 


- FLOtJB OF WHEAT.' 
tlio CASptftn stopp^ ftnd N. P^rsiA, and of Siberia 1 conaidets himself particularly fortunate. 


011^6 ^h^. j xt* • 1 ^ j . population of Endore, on the same island, js also 

On the Himalaya and on the isolated mountain very greedy of human flesh. But tliese cannibals 
ranges of the Peninsula of Indio, on the heights confine themselves to the heart, whicli with in- 
of Ceylon, and on the volcanic cones of Java, credible dexterity they extract from the body, 
many plants occur, either identicallv the same or by giving a blow under the left shoulder-blade, 
representing each other, and at the same time It is then cut into very mn**-ll pieces, eaten com* 
representing plants of Europe not found in the pletely raw by tlie bystanders who belong to the 
intervening hot lowlands. A list of the genera same race.’ Captain Kcppel adds, ‘ I am not able 
collected on the loftier peaks of Java raises a to corroborate tais.* Giuoteug is a locality in the 
picture of a collection mode on a hiU in Europe, island of Flores, occupied by a race so called.— 
Still more striking is the fact that Southern Ilorsburgh; JBikmore; KeppeVs Ind, Arch, n,li9 \ 
Australian forms are clearly represented by plants Crawfurd. 

growing on the summits of the mountains of FLORICANS are birds of the tribe Pressirostres, 
Borneo. Some of these Australian forms extend family Otididm, bustards and floricans, which 
along the heights of the Peninsula of Malacca, and occur in many parts of India, and to the N.W. 
are thinly scattered on the one hand over India, towards Afghanistan. They are, like the bustiu^, 
and on the other os far north as Japan. Aloug speckled, greyish-coloured birds ; the males have 


to corroborate this.* Galoteug is a locality in the 
island of Flores, occupied by a race so called.— 
Ilorsburgh ; Bikmore / KeppeVs Ind, Arch, ii. 149 j 
Craw/urd. 

FLORICANS ore birds of the tribe Pressirostres, 


are thinly scattered on the one hand over India, 
and on the other os far north as Japan. Aloug speckled, greyish-coloured birds ; the males have 
the Himalaya, at points 900 miles apart, glaciers plumes, and ebaugo their plumage in the breeding 
have left the marlu of their former low descent ; season. The little bustard of Europe is said once 
and in Sikkim Dr. Hooker saw maize growing in to Iiave been called the Flandejkin, whicli may be 
gigantic ancient morasses. Plants on the Hima- the source of the name. The species are now 
laya and Neileherries, Ceylon, and the Khassya arranged under the genus Sypheotides. 
mountains, and in the Malay Peninsula, and the S. Bongalensis, GmeLy Bengal Florikin, 
moistor and more e^al parts of India, are identi- Otis delioiosa, Omg. | O. HimnlayanA, Vig, 

cal with those of Java. The genus Calamus, Charms. Choraj, or IDaharof . .* . Nspao, 

Orchids, Araceaa, Zingiberacero, and ferns are Charaa, . . . Hind. 1 
especially abundant ; the genus Grammatophyllnm, In the breeding season, the whole head of the 


8. Bongalensis, Gmd,^ Ben^ Florikin. 

Otis delioiosa, | O. Himalayana, Vig» 

Charms. Chamj, or I Dahar of . . * . NspaIi, 

Charaa, . . . Hind. 1 

In the breeding season, the whole head of the 


the wonderful Ncpenthace®, or i)itcher plants, of male, which is very fully crested, the neck, breast, 
wl lich solitary species occur in Madagascar, Ceylon , and lower parts and thigh coverts, are of deep glossy 
the Seychelles, Celebes, and tlie Moluccas. — black, the plumes of the breast donated, forming a 
Powell; Darwin,^ Origin of Species ^ Sd cd. p. 403 ; full breast tuft, mid the feathers of the neck in front 
Wallace i. p. 138 ; lIooL and Thomson^ Ft, Ind, also lengthened ; back a rich olive buff, with zigzag 
FLORA COCHIN - GHINENSIS, a botanical markings, and a black dash in the centre of each 
work by Fra Loureiro. feather. It is 24 to 27 inches long. It is found 

FLORES, called also Endie or Mangerye, an throughout Lower Bengal, north of the Ganges, 
extensive island of the Archipelago, 201 miles north-easterly to the foot of the Himalaya, into 


long from E. to W., and fromi 42 to 45 miles Dacca, Assam, Tiperah, Sylhet ; north - westerly 
bro^. Flores Head is in about lat. 8* 44' S. and into the valley of the Jumna, Rajputana, the 
long. 122® 50' E. It isso named from the Portuguese Cis-Sutlej States, and parts of the Paniab. It 


word Flor, a flower. Flores Island is the fifth in a frequents largo tracts of moderately high grass. 


lino E. from Java duo S. of Celebes, and of vol- 
canic formation, and affords the first oxainplo of a 
race of men seemingly intermediate between the 


The sexes live apart, but near each otlier. 

S. nuritus, Lath.^ Lesser Florikin, Otis fulva, 
Sykes, 


Malay and Papuan, but partaking far moi’o of the KImr titr of Bhils, Mhow. 1 Tan-molir, 

1 4 - 1 . I.Xi. ‘ W.trrnmi 1 


pliysical form of the former than of the latter, iv.an-noui, . . . uan. j wurmg^ jvou, . . aa*. 
The complexion is a good deal darker than timt of P*'**'*^'., .• Niola'^imili, . . Trl. 

the Malay, the nose flatter, the mouth wider, and ^ " ‘ * n 

the lips thicker. The liair is not lank us in the ^ name 

Malay, but buckles, without ifrizzliug ns in the lamil name from bemg v 

Papuw. The stature is the same as tlmt of the 

Malay, that is, short and squab. Buftis settlers in T>*e florikin also called the common flon- 

the island told Mr.Cra-wfurd that Flores is inhabited km and black florikin, is 19 , 


Kan-noul, . . . Can. j Wurragn KoU, . . Tam. 
Chnrax, ChnroJi, . Hind. Niala-nimili, . . Trl. 
Chulla cliarz, likh, ,, i 

The Bhil name menus grass partridge ; and it 
gets its Tamil name from being usually found 


m fields of wnrragu (Paspaluni frumentaceumj. 
The lesser florikin, also called the common flon- 


by six different nations, speaking as many differ- 
ent languages, the Endo, the Mangarai, the Kio, 
the Roka, the* Xorga, and the Galcteng, — names 


winter dress the male closely resembles the female, 
but has always some white on the shoulder of tlio 
wing; wlicn in full breeding plumage, the mole in 


tne Koxa, mo* Aorga, ana tiie uaJeteng, — names , / Vl i 


residence. The coast is’occupied by the Malay or lower If 

Wn race ; but in the interior » a people with eharactc^ of tl.l phimag^in the two 

frizded Imir, and a similar fntzled tair people jed some to write on ihm bird under 

Ura m the mountainous^ of Solor, l^intor, It f^und throughout India, from 

Lombata, wd Ombay. Civptaiu Kcppel ^ves the to the foot of the Himalaya, 

folloirag_traw^tionfrom__a Dutch jouraal :-* On » lono muss in nreferenco to any 


lonowingua^uoniromai^uwujouraai:— yu {nqmnU long gnws in preference to any 
the of Flora there lives a race, called on the Bi?cltcr.-/en/. Birds of India, ii. 

south coast Rakka, who not only devour their WHPAT 

enemies, but with whom custom requires that the J;J.UUk ui ,"tm i ■« 

son shall cut the body of his dee^^ father in Heur <le fanne. . . Fa. - roar 


pie^, and sell the flwh to the inhabi^ts at the ; 

high price of its weight m gold. This fl^h is Maida, . 

greedily eaten by the people as a great delicacy. Tapung, Pulur, 
If the father was heavy and of great size) the son Lumst, . . . 
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Flor do f arine, . . Pout. 
Godhuma pishto, Sansk* 
Tringu-i)ittay, • Simoh, 
Godamba mava, . Tax. 
Oodumapindi, . . TUm 



FLOWER BATTEN, 


FLY. 


Meal of wheat flour. When sifted, maida kthe 
liner part of wheaten floor, and soojie the coarser. 
In India, thei onsoried wheaten floor, the atta, 
does not ioadil j leaven into wheaten bread, for 
whioh the sifted soojie, the semolina of Italy, is 
solely osed. Tiie natives who use wheat use the 
attaornnsorted floor, and the maida where obtain- 
able. Tlie farina of wheat is used as food in 
British India. Riee-floor la somewhat in use ; in 
the Archipelago that from tlie sago tree is very 
extensively consumod. There were samples of 
seven varieties of flour made from roots in Pasoruan, 
and called hiring, katella, jawi, sago, arrowroot, 
katella, blanda, temu-iawi^ and temu-gedring, 
either used medicinally or as delicacies for invalids. 
See Bread; Farina; Food; Semolina; Soojie. 

FIX)W£R BATTEN, a very hard, fine, close- 
grained, heavy Ceylon wood. Its surfaoe shows 
a pleasing mottled pattern. 

FLOWER DEW-WATER of the Chinese is 
the dew gathered at early morning from certain 
alliaceous plants, and especiallv from that of the 
sweet flag. The Mahome<lau herbalists of India 
gather it from the stalks of the rice plant. 
FLOWERS. 

Zubrai, .... Arab. Flora, It. 

Fleur, Fr. Plor, ...... 8 p. 

JUumu, Kem, . . Gxr. Pu, .... Tam., Tel. 
riiuh , « Hind., PKiiS. OhioUek, .... Turk. 

Flowers are laigcly used by Maliomedans, Hindus, 
Baddliists, and the followers of Confucius in their 
wonliip of the deity, or of Uieir idols, and in their 
offerings for the dead. Flowers do not seem to 
have been similarly employed at any time by the 
Hebrew race ; and in Acts ziv. 13, when the priests 
of Jupiter came to Paul with an ox for sacrifice and 
witli garlands, is the only mention of them that 
occurs. At the time of worship, the Hindu priest 

P laces a garland of flowers upon the idol. Whether 
'aul and Sibis were to bo the objects of worship, 
to receive the gai’lands, or the oxen intended to be 
slaughtered, in either case the practice would be 
conformable to that of the Hindua There are 
numerous flower shops for their sale. But though 
SO largely used in the south and east of Asia, the 
Aryan liihdu does not seem to caro for flowers as 
beautiful objects of nature. He could not sing, — 
* In summer, autumn, winter, or spring, 

A flower to me is the loveUesi thing 
That hath its birth 
On this chtquerod earth,’ 

tliough Western poets delight to dwell on tlie 
love tliat Eastern races have for the natural flowera 
Hindu ladies sometimes wear a little mirror, called 
chuiy, of polished metal, in a ring on tlie thumb, 
and amongst Hindus the lotus is tlie emblem of 
female beauty. In a talc, it is mentioned that 
Krishna, who had concealed his passion from the 
parents of a damsel whom he secretly visited, 
unfortunately chanced to find her in the midst of 
her relaUona How great her distress I He was 
averse to departing without expressing his passion ; 
words were debarred, both were embarrassed, love 
prompted : 

* He with •slnia of deferenoe due 
A lotos to his forehesd prsst ; 

Sho raised her mirror to his view, 

And tamed it inward to her hteasi.’ 

The flowers of the Calotropisgigantea, Josminum 
ssmbae, Michelia champaca, Mesua ferrea, form 
the ornaments with wlddi Kamai Hindu god of 
love, ornaments his arrows. 


'He with five flowerets tips the ruthlese darts, 

Whieh through flvs senses pieroe enraptured hearte i 
Strong Chumpe, rich In odorous gold ; 

Warm Amor, nursed in heavenly mould; 

Dry Nsg-keser, in silver smiling ; 

Hot Kiitiksm. our sense beguiling : 

And last, to kindle floroe the Booreoing flame, 
liove-ihait which gods bright Vela name.* 

Clitorea ternatea is sacred to Durga; Joneala 
asoca is a sacred plant. The flax plimt is sacred 
to Siva. Baka, a kidney-sbap^ flower, ia sacred 
to Vishnu. The flowers of Mimusops mengt are 
favourites lor garlands. The Chrysanthemuni 
Indieum has a favourite garland flower. Datura 
fastuosa is sacred to Siva. Christians in India 
largely use the flowers of the I'agetes ereotum on 
Christmas day. Hibiscus Fosa-Siuensis is sacred to 
Kali ; Jasminium pubesoens is sacred to Vishnu ; 
Nerium odorum to Siva ; Nelumbium speciosum, 
the Indian lotus, is saored to Brahma, Vishnu, 
Siva, and tlieir consorts, Saraswati, Ijikshmi, and 
Parvati; Nyctanthes arbor-tristis is sacred to 
Stva. The Buddhists make great offerings of 
flowers at their temples, but these are not used 
bv the Buddhist priest for decking the person. 
The Maliomedans use them largely for laving over 
the tombs of their departed. The beautiful puiplc 
and fragrant Bignonia chelonoides is a pagoda 
flower; Die sweet-smelling Milliugtouia hortensis, 
the cork tree ; and the Justicia piota is a shrub 
admired for its beautiful, variegated green and 
white leaves. 

* Iflessod be Ood for flowers 1— 

For the bright, gentle, holy thoughts tlmt breaths 
From out their, odorous beauty, like a wrsaDi 
Of sunshine on lifex hours.’ 

— Jeffrey; Aitut,; WartCs Hindoo; Hardy ^ Eatt^ 
trn Monachism ; 2>. Z. lUckardson, 

FLUGGEA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Euphorbiacese. F. leucopyrus is a small 
tree of many parts of India ; F. retusa grows on 
the banks oi the Jumna ; and F. virosa grows on 
the Jumna and westward to the Siwalik Hills and 
the SaltRange. F. Japonica, C. Richard^ a liliaceous 
plant of CkiTia and Japan ; its mucilaginous tubers 
can be used for food. — F, v. Mueller. 

FLUGGEA VIBOSA. R. Phyllauthus vir., R. 
Girk, .... Hind. I Vanuthi, . • . SUTLlJ. 
Bsta of ... . SuTLKJ. I Peroi pastawane, TR.-I11D. 

Occurs on the Jumna, on the Siwalik, Salt 
Range, and Trans-Indus. The wood is close- 
grained aud strong. Its fruit is edible by man 
and beast ; its bark is astringent, and is used to 
intoxicate fish.-— J7ox5.; Stewart; Voigt; O'Sh. 

FLUOR SPAR, Derbyshire 8 {m, Native 
Fluoride of Calcium, Tsze - shih - ying, Chin., 
occurs in the Canton and Che-kiang provinces 
of China. Its r^wder is given in ste^ty and 
lung diseases. Found in great beauty and abun- 
dance in Derbyshire and other places. — Smith; 
Afaeonj Wateretone; Faulkner, 

FLY. In the Hebrew Scriptures are several 
Hebrew words which in the English vendon 
have been translated fly, vis. Oreb, Zebub, De- 
burrah. Tsira, Saiabim, Bak, Cinnim. The Orov 
or Oran, a swarm or assemblage, is translated in 
Psidm CT. 81 swarm of flies, but in Exodus viii. 
21, also Psalm Ixxviii. 45, is supposed to allude to 
the mosquito. The Hebrew Z^on of Ecclesiastes 
X. 1 and Isaiah vii. 18 is not identified. Flies 
are undoubtedly very troublesome In tropical 
Asia at some acssons, but an infusion of quassia 
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FLY-OATOHERS. 


■^ton^ with rag>r on » plate deatroys ( muacular appantos ; and aa. on i«— aneh 
ttion. The eye-fly, a munte inaect whidi cornea ia not found, the theory of tiM action of the flna 


like ^at for a grocery packet, and, setting fws to from, and it turns round (which acUoo was 
Its edges, brinmng it under the thread where apparentlj performed by the tail, not by the 
they cluster ; their winm arc singed as they try jiectoral fins), it only pro^s about the len^ of 
to escape out of the burning circle. In luly, a yard, and droos into tho wntAr T1 »a 


rooms, attract all the flies. Glossina morsitans, yards. The flying fish has a steady flight resem- 
the Tsetse fly of Africa, whose bite is fatal to the bling that of a flock of swallows ; but when pur- 
horse, the bullock, and cow, is supposed to be the sued by enemies, or frightened by the passa^ of 
same as the Tsalt salya or Zirab of Abyssinia, a ship through the water, it loses this graceful 
mentioned by Bruce. See Banc ; Fleabane. style of volition, its flight becomes hurried irre- 


FLY-CATCHEUS, birds of the family Muscica- gular, stiff, and awkward, — a kind of scrambling 
pidso and sub-families Muscicapinse and Myia- pace, — and it frequently drops into the water, and 
grin®, comprising the genera tchitrea, myingra, again renews its flight in the same uns^ady 
loucooerca, chelidorhynx, cryptolopha, hcmicheli- manner. When a large ahoal of them emerged 
don, alseonax, ochroinela, cumyias, cyornia, at the same time from the aea, it was perceived 
muscicapula, nitidula, niltava, anthipes, siphia, that some of them dropped ioimediately, others 
and crytbrostema, birds with large gapes, which passed over a distance of 20 yards and fell, wbUe 
subsist on flies and small insects. Many of them the rest continued a steady night of 170 to 200 
have bright-coloured plumage. Tchitrea paradisi, yards, and passed out of sight. Thdr long 
the Husaini bulbul, has its tail feathers greatly pectoral fins or wings have the rays united by a 

elongated, and is a beautiful object when in flight, tine delicate membrane, flexible and transparent ; 

AvrAwn.a I . .... J 


The red-breasts, species of cyornia, occur through the colour of this membrane varies ; and some 
all the East Indies ; and the beautiful sapphire- have the ventral fins so large as to appear to hare 
headed fly-catcher, Muscicapula sapphire, is found four wings. — Collingwood; Gatherings^ a Natu- 
in Nepal and Sikkim. ralist in Australia^ by G. Bennett, M.D,. p, 15 • 

FLYING CATS, a name given to the flying Captain B. IlalVs Fragments. 
mammals of the gcuus Galcopithecus, of the FLYING FOX. 


family Galcopithecid®, and natives of Malayana. cham-guddri, 
They are usually called flying lemurs. They have Ohulgu, . .* 
a membrane connecting their limbs, but they have rhiyu-lonc^, 
not the power of sustaining flight. They have Kanka-pati, 
pectoral mamm®, and sleep with their head down- Flying fo: 
wards. They are nocturnal and insectivorous. — Jer. India design 


Beno. Qadal ; Ohamgidar, HncD, 

_ .» Brin, Lbpom. 

Bhot. Gabbelay, . , , , Tiu 

Can. Jiburai, 


pectoral mamm®, and sleep with their head down- Flying fox is the name by which Europeans in 
wards. They are nocturnal and insectivorous. — Jer. India designate the frugivorous bats of the family 
FLYING FISH. Jerad ul babr, Auad. The Pteropodid®, of the S.E. of Asia, Malayan islands, 
flying fish are species of the genus Exocetus, bo- as far os Australia. The females of some have 


longing to the abdominal Malacoptcrygii, form- 
ing part of the family Exocide®. Their pectoral 


nursing pouches. The species are Pteropus 
Edwardsi, Pt. Leschenaultii, Pt edulis of Java, 


fins are very long, nearly equal to the length of and others ; also Cynopterus marginatus, 0. affinis, 
the body. The fish, to escape its enemies, rises Pt. minimus from Tenasserim. The flying fox 
into the air, and the pectoral fins vibrate while of Australia ia Pt. poliocophalus. They roost 
wet, and re-vibrato as often as they pass through during the day on trees, generally in large colonies, 
a crest wave, wetting the fins afresh. There are to the number of many hundreds, often, oceupying 
many species, — Exocetus volitans, Linn., E. soli- a single tree. Towards sunset they fly off, some* 
tarius, £. ovolans, E. exiliens, E. mesogaster, times to groat distances, to trees that are in fruit, 
and others. The E. volitans is usually 10 or 12 for the garden fruits, and those of the nim, her, 
inches long, but £. solitorius attains to 15 or 20 and fig trees, returning at early dawn from their 


inches at greatest. They 
light in the West Indies. 


They are captured bv torch - 
ndies. At tne island of St. 


hunting grounds to their roosting tree, where th^ 
wrangle to get the best places, striking with thdr 


light in the West Indies. At the island of St. wrangle to get the best places, striking with thdr 
mlena they are from 15 to 20 inches long ; are wing claw, screaming and cackling, and drding 
used there, as in the West Indies, for food, being round the tree till they can book on. They bang 
very sweet and of delicate flavour. E. solitarius with thdr heads down.— Jerdon. 
is so named from not being seen in large flocks FLYING GURNARD. Of these fishes two 
like the others ; and it appears to have other species occur, one the Daetyloptems orientdis 
spedfic differences. When watching these fishes of the Indian Ocean, the other D. volitans of the 


oToscly, as they passed under the stem of the Mediterranean, Atlantic, and West Indian sess. 
ship, br. Bennett remarked that the extension of A singularly b^utiful species raises itself into the 
both the pectoral and ventral fins was effected air by means of its lar^ pectoral fins, which th^ 
with an audible rustling noise, and only A vibratory are said to move in their flight. See Daotyki- 
motion was perceptible afterwards ; nor was there ptenis ; Triglot. ^ ^ 

any expansion and contraction of those organs FLYING HORSE, spates of Pegasus, 

during flight, after the first effort. Had there FLYING SQUID, Loligo sagjttatus. 

been any percuadon of the pectoral fins, it would FO, the Chinese name lor a Buddha, for £Uya 
liave been oistinotly v idble, owing to the proximity Muni, and proceeding Buddhaa One fo is ssid to 
of the fish : indeea, to produce percussion of the have gone from India to China, B.C. 1200. Sia 


liATe been disunotiy v inbie, owing to i>ne proxu 
of the fish ; indeea, to pr^uce percussion of 
fins, it would be requisite to have an elabo 


elaborate ^ A<Uun*s Peak ; Buddha \ Kwang^yhi. 
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FODP£R. 


FO-Hl. 


FODDER for eaitle in India is of rarious plants, 
—the root of the hariali grass, Oynodon daotylon ; 
the staft of the Joar, ^rghum mlgare, out into 
small pieces ; the straw of sereral ppraases, Piwpa- 
lum serobictilatom, Penioilloria meats. Panicum 
Its^m, P. framentaoeum, P. miliare, and 
Eleusine <£gyptiaca. Buffaloes are also fond of 
kaas fSaooharum [imperata] spoDtancum) and its 
Tarieues. The pasture grosses in Hurriana are 
celebrated for the herds of cattle which graze ou i 
them, mcies of Panicum, Pennisetum, Ccnchrus, i 
OluBtar^ Villa, Dactylolenium, Ghloris, Eleusine, I 
Achrachne, Poa, Eragrostis, Audropogon, species 
of Saocharum and Kott^llia. A clover 
lucerne, shotal, is grown; also sinji, but thia^ 
principallT by Europeans for their horses and 
other catUe. Oattle are usually fed (^besides ^ass) 
on bhusa, or, as it is called in Panjabi, turi, the 
chopped straws of wheat and barley; besides 
which they get karbi, the dried stalks of joar 
f Sorghum v^garo); this latter when green and 
nresh is called charri. Chopped leaves of the ber 
(both Zis^hus vulgaris and Z. nummularia), 
called miula, are much used, and are said to bo 
fattening. In Sbahpur and one or two other 
districts, turnips are grown very extensively for 
feeding cattle auriD|^ the cold weather, and they 
often attain a lai^ger size than in Europe. The tnarkan 
grass, the wild sawank, phog, the seed of Oalligo* 
num polv^num, is used, and also as human food in 
the in times of famine. Dhaman or anjon 

(Pennisetum cenchroides) is considered the best 
grass for cattle, rapidly improving their condition 
and increasing their produce in milk. Jhang is a 
scented grass, probably Andropogon schionanthus ; 
and the root of A. muricatum forms the khns 
kh*« used in matting tatties and screens for cool* 
ing the atmosphere. The leaves and fruit of many 
trees are usea ; and Dr. J. L. Stewart names 64 
trees which furnish fodder in the Panjab. 

As fodder for camels, there are Khazva stricta, 
D. C.; Salsola species— Calotropis Hamiltonii, TV, 
Euphorbia nereifolia, L.: Sueda species— Trian- 
thema micrantba, Xygopnyllum simplex, etc. The 
camel eats the iNorium odorum, but it invariably 
proves fatal. 

The farmers of India have over long trusted to 
the 'natural grasses, and this has led to the im- 
pression that India is veir deficient in green crops 
suitable for the food of cattle, and that, from 
Jane to October especially, there is nothing to be 

S t but roots ; and the mat difficultv has been to 
id some crop that will yield green fodder during 
the months ox Jane, July, fmd August. 

In the vicinity of Madras, at the experimental 
farm at Sydape^ Mr. Robertson in 1870 reported | 
that with care an abundance of green fodder may 


be maintained all the rear round ; that an acre of 
land thus laid out wiu amply keep two or three 
horses, and double that number kA oatUe^ that, 
with abundance of water, hariali grass is the 


will maintain on abundant and continuous supply 
of green and nutritious food. He savs the enmboo 
crop afforded an abundant supply of green fodder 
at a time when it is usually very scarce. Under 
irrigation it is possible to grow yellow bbolum so 
as to afford a snp^y of green Imder tbrougbont 
the hot season ; but there are large tra^ of 


country to which irrigation oannot bo applied, in 
which cumboo will yidfd excellent green fodder 
during the season when the stock-feeder finds it 
the most difficult to maintain the condition of hia 
animals. Oumboo sown in the middle of June 
received no water other than the ordinary rainfall. 
Within six weeks it reached an average height 
of not less than eight feet, and was then out for 
green fodder. The cattle eat it greedily, and 
fattened much more rapidly than usual on other 
green crops. Tlie weight of the fodder reached 
the high figure of 1800 pounds per acre. It would 
be the easiest thing in the world so to arrange the 
planting of the cumboo as to obtain a constant 
supply of fodder at all times. On one occasion, 
when several advantageous circumstances met, the 
hariali grass at this place grew to the enormous 
height of eight feet At the Poople^s Park, 
Madras, tlu*ce crops of excellent grass are cut 
each year, on areas that are not irrigated. Yellow 
cholum is cultivated almost everywhere as a grain 
crop ; but at the Government farm it was cut 
several times for fodder, and then allowed to 
on to grain. The plant grows so rapidly, that in 
sixty (lays after planting the stems will be seven 
feet high and about an inch and a half thick. 
This stem is perfectly succulent, and is eaten with 
avidity by cattle and sheep. Horse gram grows 
almost anywhere, requires a minimum of care, 
and gives a good dry fodder or hay. Without 
other help than the ordinary rain, it will mve 7000 
pounds of green fodder per acre, — a fodder which 
IS very fattening, and well liked by cattle and 
sheep. , If abundance of water be available there 
is nothing like hariali grass. At the Kistnampeti 
sewage farm, on acre of laud produces not far 
short of 100,000 pounds of green fodder in the 
twelve months. — Powell; Royle^ Him, Bot, p. 421 ; 
Maiton ; Williams' Middle Kingdom ; Ilooker^s 
Him. Jour. ii. p, 289 ; Mr. RohertsorCa Report, 
FGiNICULUM DULOE, Hwai-hiang and 
Siau-hwin-hiang of Uio Chinese. In China, the 
stalks and leaves arc oaten ns a condiment.— 
FCENICULUM PANMORI. D, C, 

Anothum Foxunori, Roxh, 

Bazecanuj, . . . Abab. i Badian, .... Pkus. 


Bazecanuj, . . . Abab. 
Mooree, .... Bxbo. 
Goows mooree, , „ 

Warealco, , . . OuJ. 
Sonf, Mayuri, . . Hind. 
Panmuohri, . . „ 

Cultivated in India. 


Bxbo. Moodorika, . . 
„ Dewodooroo, . 
OuJ. Kata>enduru, . 
Hind. Perun slragam, 
„ Pedda gillf^ara, 


Flower small, bright - 


yellow, February ; fruit, March and April. Seeds 
of a pleasant, sweet, warmish taste, used for 
culinary and medicinal puxposos, especially among 
the natives.— Voigt ; Beng. Disp. p. 208. 

FCENICULUM VULGARE, fennel; Anethum 
fodniculum, Z. 

Sonf, ..... Hnm. Bekhd-karslsh, . . Pxu. 

Adas, Jat. Shohi khre, . • . TaiCt 

Itokh-hadian, • • Pxbs. 

OnItiTated in the plains of the Panjab as a pot 
herb. An essential oil is prepared in hige 
qnanUtiea from the seeds, ^e o^nr of the 
entire plant is strong and persistent ; that of the 
roots dJaappears on drying. — Stewart. 

FO-HI, *the Great, Brilliant (Tai Hao), in 
Chinese history, a king who oultivated astronomy 
and religion. Fo^hi » the first named sovereign 


and religioi 
of the Qhi 
aaoertained. 


?o^hi » the first named sovereign 
j bat the date of hk Irign is not 
a, the Great, k the first monarch 



FGH-KIEN. 


FOOD. 


of whole reality there is no doubt, and his acoes* 
non occurred about 2000 fears before the Chris- 
tiaa era. Husbandry and silk-wearing were the 
earliest of the arts cultivated by this people : the 
former was introduced by Shin-nong, the im- 
mediate successor of Fo-hi, and silk-weaving by 
an empress; and to both of these the Chinese 
perform sac^dces on their annual festival days. 
Husbandry is still highly honoured, and annually, 
at a grand festival in honour of the spring, the 
omp^r ploughs and sows a field. The Egyptians, 
Persians, and Greeks held games and festivals, 
mingled with religious ceremonies, at seed-sowing, 
as Hindus now do ; and in England formerly the 
festival of Plough Monday was held, during which 
the plough light was set up before the imago of 
the patron saint of the village . — Elliot 

FOH-KIEN, a Chinese district. lies on the 
coast, and is bounded on the N.E. by Che-kiang, 
on the N.W. by Kiang-si, and on the S.W. by 
Kwang-tung. Its surface is estimated about 67,000 
square miles, and its population is about fifteen 
millions. Foh-kien is the principal black tea 
district of China. The renowned hills of Bohea 
are distant 152 miles from Fu-clm-fu, the capital 
of Foh-kien. — Sirr's China and Chinese* 

FOIL. In the arts, metals arc rolled and beaten 
out into thin leaves ; and large quantities of gold, 
silver, tin, and brass foils are so used in India, 
Burma, and China for ornamental work in their 
temples and in ornaments. In jewellery, foils are 
manufactured by painting a sheet of silver foil 
with the required colour mixed in a transparent 
varnish, and placed beneath a precious stone. — 
King, 

FO-KWE-KI, a Buddhist work. Sec Sakyo. 

FOLIA MALABATHRI, F, tamalapathri, and 
F. Indica of Dioscorides and Pliny, supposed to 
be Cinnamomum tamala or 0. nitidum, Necs; 
also thought by some to be the leaves of piper 
betel. 

FO-LING, a root so called by the Chinese, 
comes from the rhubarb region, and formerly well 
known in the European Materia Medica under the 
name Radix China. — Yule* Cathay y i. ccrvl. 

FOLK-SONGS, The influence of Brabmanio 


literature does not seem to be much felt among 
those who have transmitted the folk-songs from 
generation to generation. Though many of them 
refer to the subject of death, there is scarcely a 
word a1x>ut transmi^tiou. When the ordinary 
Hindu is about to die, * he looks away from cere- 
monial and obscene tuition unto the great God ; 
for throughout these songs there is but one God 
to the mind and heart of the worshipper.’ The 
Dasari are professional minstrels, who beg and sing 
in streets and villa^ and at the gates of pagodas, 
and, beinff worwppers of Vis^u, invoke their 
one God by that name. Some of the folk-songs 
ridicule the distinction of caste and the preten- 
sions of the Brahmans, and broadly state that with 
God there is no distinction of persons, except after 
the etemid laws of right and wrong. In others, 
life is looked upon as a mere illusion or maya. It 
is a time of probation ; but it is so much easier to 
do wrong than to follow right, that in reality men 
may be carried farther and farther away from 
QoHL Throughout many of these there bmthes 
an overwhriimng sense A sorrow and failure that 
calls forth our <£»epest compassion. Some of the 
folk-songs of Soumerh India might be sung by 


Bengalis of the Bramo Samaj’h, many of the 
strains containing devout aspirations after good- 
ness, wise proverbs for the regulation of life, and 
earnest thanksgivings to the deity for blesungs 
received.— 

FOLLIS, a copper coin, appears to be the same 
M the Arabic Fals, pi. Falus, formerly known in 
as the name of a small coin, FoW— Fu/e. 
Cathm/y ii. p. 481. 

N., and long. 

^ J 1 capital of the Chinese province 

of Fob-kien. It stands on the banks of the river 
Min, about ^ 38 miles from the sea. It means 
happy^ district. The celebrated Angered citron 
is cultivated in great perfection, and ^e district 
around is the great camellia garden -of Chinn. 
Its ixoras and hydrangeas are also liandsome. 
Early in spring the hill - sides were covered 
with a beautiful ilapbne with lilac flowers 
(Daphne Fortuni, Lindlcy)y and Azalea ovata, 
Lindt; and Biiddlea I^iudleyana has ito long 
spikes of puq)le flowers hung in profusion from 
too hedges on tho hill-sides, often side by side 
with the Glycine Sinensis. One of the most 
beautiful shrubs of Northern China, the Weigela 
rosea, was flrst discovered in the garden of a 
Chinese mandarin near the city of Ting-hae, loaded 
with noble rose-coloured flowers. In the hedges 
tho beautiful spring flowering Foray thia viridis- 
sima, with several species of wild roses, Spiroea 
Reevcsiana, clematises. Glycine Sinensis, and 
the lovely Azalea Sinensis. — Fortune's Residence 
among the ChinesCy p. 27 ; WanderingSy p. 817. 

FOOD. 

Taain, Ghiua, . . Arab. Adhiur, .... Saksk. 
Nourriture, . . . Fa. Allmento, .... Sp. 
Khana;KhanA-pinA,HlND. Ohoram, # , . . Tam. 
Cibo vivands, ... It. Bhojnaxn, .... Tel. 
Rozaq ; Khuraq, , Pees. Yomek; Tecejok, Turk. 

The food^f man is obtained from the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, but in by far the larger 
proportion from planto. Flesh ana bone and blood, 
when chemically analyzed, yields the following 
elementary substances : — car&>D, hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, oxygen, sulphur, phosphorus, potassium, 
sodium, calcium, xnagnesium, iron, manganese, 
aluminum, copper, chlorine, fluorine, and silicon. 
These ultimate elements occur in the human body 
v^iously combmed into compounds, with very 
different physical properties and chemidd rela- 
tions. Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen 
are called organic elements, because no animal 
cell and no vegetable cell can grow unless the 
whole of these elements exist. The substances 
belonging to this group which enter into the food 
of man are cellulose, starch, sugar, and oil, 
CellulosCy forming the external membrane of the 
cells of all plants, is found in all food derived 
from the animal kingdom. Though similar in 
composition to starch, it differs from stmh in 
being insoluble; but, as they feed largely on 
it, it must be extensively taken up into the system 
of herbivorous and other of the lower animals, 
and must be similarly adapted by the human 
stomach, perhaps with some difficulty, as carrots, 
turnips, radishes, uncooked vegetable, etc., are 
not r^ily digested. Oeflulose oan be converted 
into starch by sulphuric add. Substances ridd- 
ing starch enter very largely into the diet o( 
msn and of the lower anunsu: and with man 
stardi is generally partaken of in tike tom of 
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flour, eitto of gndiu, of roots, and rooi-stiodcr, 
of the stems and in the seeds of plantsL Thm 
are few or no Tegetables that are eaten that do 
not eontain starch. It is found in tnmips, carrots, 
potatoes, cabbages, parsnips, beans, peas, wheat, 
barlex, <^nd the rest of the cerealia, in all 
seeds and fmlts; but, as with the sago, Portland 
sago, tapioca, cassara, the Tacions arrowroots, 
potato starch, sago atarch, etc., it is first, before 
being used, separated from the other Tegetable 
elements. Starch has the pr<n>ertr of ooi^ning 
with water at a temperature of 18(r, and forming 
a gdatinous mass, in which state it seems more 
di^tiUe. The carrot, turnip, xnrsnip, cabbage, 
and Jerusalem artichoke, owe their dietetic value 
to the starch which they contain ; as also the roots 
of the Arum maculatutn, Orchis maseula, inuline 
from the Inula helenium, lichen starch, found 
in almost all kinds of AlgaD, and in the sea- 
woeda One of these sea-wceds, the Plocaria 
tenax or Chinese mo88,'ii known in all the Eastern 


Sfiffor can be converted into alcohol, and it exists 
in plants dissolved in the water which th^ nstur* 
alljr contain. It is taken into the animal system to 
maintain the animal heat, and persons and animals 
get fat on it Cane sugar consists of carbon 12 
atoms, hydrogen and oxygen each 9, and water 2 
Sttgar is obtained also from beet, the maple, 
tlio birch, the various palms, from the Caryota 
nrens, Phosnix sylvestris, Ph. dactylifera, Corypha 
unibracnlifera. Palmyra, Arenga saoeharifera, 
oocoannt, etc. ; it exists also in milk, the grape, 
in the fruits and other sweet ^ts of plants, and 
in the stems of all grasses. The yield of sugar 
from beet is 8 or 9 per cent 
The alcohol obtained from these by fermentation, 
in the form of spirits, wines, and beers, is largely 
used. Although resembling sugar in composition, 
its effects on the animal system arc very afferent. 

It acts on the nervous system as a stimulant and 
narcotic ; it is very valuable in medicine, and also 
of great value to people in health, exhausted by 
bog-continued mental or bodily labour. In excess 
alcoholic substances are injuilous; but amongst 
the earliest discoveries of every race has been the 
ertof producing intoxicating stimulants. In India, 
boasting of on ancient ciinlisation, opinro, hemp 
and its chanaa resin and bhmig, various 
psJm-wines, the beers from millets, and ardent 
spirits from cereals and from pahn-wines and 
sugars, have been used from time immemorial. 

As Mr. Cornish observes (page 15), the dBTect of 
those articles in moderation is probably rather 
beneficial than otherwise. Opium-eating and 
ganjah-smoking are both occasionally carried to 
excess, and the ooDsequenoes, in injniy to the 
nervous tissues of the body, are very similar to 
thoee resulting from the excessive use of ardent 
spirits. The moderate use of all these agents, 
however, appears to prevent undue waste ox 
tissne in the body, and to render the frame Im 
soeeeptibb to the action of those impalpable bnt 
peetimous poisons which are so prevalent in the 
aoil and atmosphere of tropical oouiitries. The 
craving for the use of tliese things undonbtedly 
arises oat of some urgent requirement in mane 
naittre, and the extent to which they are used 
in Booths and Eastern Asia is perhaps greater 
than in any part of Europe ; in some parts cer- 
tainly it is so. 
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Of the nntritioiis protoinaeooiis or nitiogenoiia 
articles of diet, it may be added that the tab* 
stance called protein is the bests. Protein ii the 
firet element that appears in the deveUqnnent ot 
the vegetable cell. It is consequently nniversally 
present in plants. It also constitutas the chim 
material of the tissnos of enimsls. In the vege* 
tabb and animal kingdoms it assnmes vaiioiia 
forms, and is called albumen, fibrine, and oaaeine, 
according to its physical and animal pronertbe. 
Herbivorous and graminivorons animals derive this 
constituent direoUy from the vegetable kingdom ; 
the oarnivora obtain it indirectly from the plants, 
tlirongh the animab that th^ oat Man obtains 
his supply of protein from both sonrees. 

The fat of animals, ghi or clarified butter, and 
the ^sesamum oil are almost the sole oleamnoue 
or fatty substances uscil in the 8. and £. ox Asia 
for foM. Pure butter is rarely used. Those 
consist of carbon 11, hydrogen 10, and oiygen 
1, and their value in the animal economy is as 
heat-prodneers, for which they are superior to 
sugar or starch. The oleaginous principle, how- 
ever, eeems sho to aid in the development of 
the proteinaceous tlssnes, and to act as a kind of 
preparation for their growth. In disease, oils are 
of undoubted value. 

Many tables have been published showing the 
chemical composition of the vaxious substances 
used as food by man. Perham those by Dep. 
Inspector-General Mayer of the Madras anny, 
Dr. Lyon Pbyfair, and Dr. Watson, are the most 
valuable. 

The folbwing table shows the oompoeition of 
food in 100 parte 


Food. 


Milk 

Batcher*! meat, 
free firom bone, 
Baeon, pork, . . 
FUh, .... 
Flour, .... 
Bariev meal, . . 
Oatmeal, . . . 
Indian meaL . . 
LentiU, . . . 
Meatine ooraeana. 
Sorghum vnlgaro, 
PemoUlariaimoata 
Peae, . . . 
Biee, . . . 
Potatoes, . . 
Oarrots, . . 
Tnmfaie, , , 
Parsnips, . . 
Xangel-wunel, 
Oahbage, . . 
Ooooa (nibs), . 


Snot, fat, butter, 
Bread, . . . 
Cheese, . , 
Beer, . . , 


s <3 

Iff 

1| 

Csrbon. 

4-50 

7*90 

0*00 

6*94 

22*30 

14*80 

0*60 

21*56 

8*36 

62*50 

0-60 

68*92 

14-00 

7*00 

1*00 

9*15 

17*00 

60*00 

070 

45*60 

14*00 

es-so 

2*00 

40*50 

13*00 

70*30 

8*30 

44*10 

10*71 

72*25 

1D4 

W-41 

28*22 

40*08 

ODO 


18*12 

80*25 

IDS 


15*53 

88*67 

1*26 


13*92 

83*27 

573 


23*40 

60*00 

2*50 

35*70 

5*43 

84*65 

0*52 

36D0 

1*41 

22*10 

IDO 

12*20 

1*48 

11*61 

0*81 

5*40 

1*64 

10*00 

1*62 

6*30 

2*10 

1770 

0*80 

8*68 

i*eo 

12*36 

1*14 

6*50 

1*75 

4*06 

2*20 

2*66 

9*66 

8676 

270 

68*06 

0*00 

1001)0 

ODO 

42*58 

0*00 

lOODO 

0*00 

79*00 

6*88 

48*05 

1*51 

25*19 

31*02 

25*30 

4*90 

86*80 

0*85 

9*17 

0*20 

4*88 


The following tabb shows the relative qnantittee 
of nitrogenous matter contained in various oen^s 
andpulM The abundaneeof this element, together 
with ittbstanoes abounding in earbonaoeoiis or 
•tarohv matter, in 100 parte, varies in speohneas 
from different parte of uldia^— 
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Niiuie. 

Nltmgcnous 

Matter. 

Biftrclty Mnttor. 

Fatty or OUy 
Master. 

Moisture. 

Mineral 

CouHtitutnis. 

Gram, Oioor arietiiium, . . . 
Arhar, Cafanus Indious, . . . 

18*05 

to 10*32 

01*70 

S* 

i 

4*50 

to 4*05 

10*8 

to 12*24 

3-05 to 3*12 

10*83 

20 *38 

01*00 

04 *32 

1'32 

„ l-8(i 

10*77 


12*80 

1*52 „ 

2*80 

Mattar, Pisnm sativum, . . . 
Lentils, masur, Krvuin Ions, . 

21*80 

.. 25*20 

68*38 

„ 02 *10 

1*10 

„ 1 12 

12*00 


12*70 

2*20 „ 

2*53 

24*57 

„ 20 *18 

60*34 

„ 60*00 

1*00 

„ 1*02 

10*72 


12*70 

1*20 

2-37 

Khoasari. I.Athynis sativus, . . 

31*50 

,.24l» 

64-20 


0*05 


10*70 



3*10 

Lablab vulgaris, 

Hawaii, DmioUos Sinensis, . . 

22*45 

00*62 

„ 00*81 

0*81 

„ 2*15 

10*81 


12*02 

2*86 ,. 

3*02 

24*00 


69*02 

1*41 


12*44 



3*13 


Kttlthi, Dolichos uniAorun, . . 

23*03 

.. 23*47 

61*02 

„ 01*85 

0*70 

„ 0*87 

11*30 


11*50 

2*80 „ 

3*34 

Guwar, Oyamopsis iiaoraloidcs, . 
Bhut, ^ja hispida, .... 

20*80 

37*74 


53*80 

20*54 

31*08 

1*40 

12-.31 

,,48*00 

11*76 

7*90 

ft 

8*12 

3*10 
4*00 „ 

4*82 

Urd, Phasoolus radiatus, . . . 

22*48 


62*16 


1*40 


11*00 



2*91 


Mung, Phasoolus mungo, . . 

23*54 

„ 2470 

50*38 

„ C0*.% 

1*11 

„ 1*48 

0*20 



3*20 


Moth, Phasoolus aconitifoiius, . 

23*80 


60*78 


0*04 


11*22 



3*56 


Black aaliuoa boan, 

41*54 


30*82 

1 

12*31 


10*4 



4*93 



Tlic following^ lists of ccroal gjrains and pulses 
give the names of the principal food-plonta 
cultivated in the Madras Presidency ; — 

Hordoum hex., hurley ; Jew. 

Tritioum owt., wheat ; Oihoon, Oodoom^. 

Eleuaine eoracana, ragi ; Netchnee ragi, Kavaru. 

Oryia eativa, rioo ; Ciiawl, Arisi. 

Botaria Italioa, Italian millet ; Kala-kangnee, Tenney. 
6. Oermanioa. Gorman millet ; Kora*kaDg. 

Panieum miliaoeum, common millet; Sawoe oheena 
warroo, Vorugoo. 

Ponicillafia epioata, tpiked millet ; Bajri, Cumboo, 
Sorghum vul., great millet ; Jowari, Cholum. 

Zea mays, Indian com ; Mukka jowari, Boota, Muka 
cholum. 


Palm and MUleli for Man or BeatU 
Medicago eat., lucerne. 

Trigonclla foonum gr«ec., fenugreek ; Maiteo ki bajee, 
vendium. 

Peoralca corylifolia, haccMoavcd paoralea ; Bawurchoen, 
Kar^xioga ariai. 

Oioor ariet,, Bengal gram ; Ohanna, Cadalei. 

Ervum Iona, lentil ; Maasur, Maaaurnurpoo. 

Pisum sativ., common pea ; Buttani, Puttani. 
Phaaeolua vul., French bean ; Bakla. 

P. lunatua, Duffnn bean. 

P. radiatua, green gram ; Hari, Moong, Putcha payroo. 
P. mongo, mooiig or monaah, green gram ; Maah, 
Oolandoo. 

Dolichoa uniflorua, Madras gram ; Kulti, Kollu. 

D. Sinensis ; Suffod lobch. 

Lablab vulgaris, Bullar ; Snlm ki-puttco, Motebay cottay. 
L. vulgaris, var. ; Buffed, Vellay mochay. 
Psophocarpus tetragonolobus, winged pea; Pankke 
mutur. 

Oanavaliagladiata, sword bean ; Lai kudsumbah, Segapu, 
Thumbetten. 

CajanuB Indious, pigeon-pea ; Tor dhal, Tovarai,Purpoo. 
„ wr., dholl. Lal-toor, Segapu tovarai. 

„ „ Pad-ka-toor, Malay tovarai. 

EiCideni VeffHabift, 

AUlum oepa, the onion. 

Amarantus polygamus, greens ; vegetables. 

A. atropurpurous- puride veaetablo. 

Andropogoii csculeiitum, or lemon grass, 

Arachls hypog»a, the earth nut. 

Arum furiaraoeum, soaly yam. 

Batatas edolis, aweet potato. 

Oapsicom purpureum, red pepper. 

O. minimum, small or bird s-eyo pepper. 

Cooumis Usitata, large cucumber. 

O. sativtts, common cucumber. 

C. citrollis, or water melon. 

Diosoorea purpurea, purple yam. 

D. glabra, the smooth yam. 

D. rubella, the red yam. 

D. anguina, the snake yam. 

Dolichoa oatjang, long or Froneh bean. 

D. lablab, the Indian oean, 

Hedyaamm tuberoaum, the BatraJ bean. 

HimiMua aabdaiiffa, red aorrel or roaollo. 

H. km^olina, variety for do. 


L. deonndra, ton-corncrod gourd. 

Lagenaria vulgaris, cuddoo or bottle^gourd. 
L. piiM), the pumpkin. 

L. inelo-pipo. or aquaah. 

Momordica onaranti^ or amall gourd. 
Ocimiim viloaum, mint. 
llaphanuB sativus, or radish. 

Soianum molongena, brinjal. 

S. lyooimraica, tomato or love-amdo. 

lakogou 


Jatropha mauihot, the cassava yam. 
Luff a pentandra, five cornered gourd. 

4 C 


Trichosanthes anguina, the snake gourd. 

Witli n rapidly-incroasing population in all 
parts of the world, tlio production of food is an 
object of the first importance to all cIosbcb ; and 
the vegetable substances from which man derives 
his principal sustenance, necessarily occupy the 
main attention of tlie cultivator, while the pro- 
ducts lorm most important staples of domestic 
and foreign commerce. The breadstuffa of com- 
merce consist of the nutritious cereal grains, the 
tuberous rooted plants, and the farin® yielded by 
trees. Amongst these are wheat, barley, oats, 
rice, inai/.c, millet, Guinea corn, the sago of 
palms, of tbo plantain and banana, the bread- 
fruit tree, the edible root-crops and starch-pro- 
ducing plants, which arc a somewhat extensive 
class, the chief of which, however, arc the common 
potato, yams, coco or eddo, sweet potato, the 
titter and sweet cassava or manioc, the arrow- 
root, sago, and other plants yielding starch in more 
or less purity. AVheat, maize, and rice form very 
important articles of commerce, and are largely 
cultivated for local consumption and export, a 
portion being consumed in the arts, as starch for 
stiffening linens, etc., and for other purposes not 
coming under the term of food. The kind of 
bread in common use in a country depends partly 
on the taste of the inhabitants, but more on the 
sort of grain suitable for its soil. The Chinese 
use little bread, and that little is generally of 
wheat-flour. In the Panjab, wheat, barley, and 
millets are consumed in nearly equal propor- 
tions ; in Berar, Bombay, and Mysore, eighty-two 
per cent, of the food-growing area is sown^ with 
millets ; in Bengal, Assam, and Burma, rice is the 
chief product ; in Madras, one-third rice and two- 
thirds millet. Cakes of wheat-flour prepared on 
the giidle are a common article of diet amongst 
the races of Northern and Central India. Further 
south, on the table-lands of the Peninsula, the 
natives of India use unleavened cakes made of the 
great millet, Sorghum vulgare, the spiked millet, 
Penicillaria spicata; and the ve*y poor of the 
people use the hard ragi, Eleusine coraoana, in 
the form of cakes or porridge. Barley is ooca- 
sionally used to the westward. Cakes made of 
tlie flour of the Indian corn, the Zea mays, arc 
scarcely used in Indio. They are rather leas 
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nutritious than those made from wheat, but more materiallr the quality of the resulting bread, 
fattmiing, in consequence of the greater quantiW If the gluten be absent, no fermentation takes 
d dl contained in it. Along the seaboard, place in the dough ; if the gluten be in excess, 
however, of all the south-east of Asia, in the the bread is heavy and ada Wheat flour may 
deltas and valleys of the great rivers, the Indus, be considered the type of all that is suitable for 
the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, in all Bengal, all alimentary purposes, and in the degree of devia- 
Bunna, in the delta and vallev of the Irawadi, in tion from this standard consists the inferiority of 
all the seaboard and near the great rivers of the other grains. It is very largely used bv the 
China, rice is the longed-for article of diet, boiled races occupying Hindustan, Rajputana. the if.W. 
and eaten alone, or with a little animal food, or Provinces of India, in the Panjao and in Afghan- 
with condiments made into curry or chatni ; or istan, but almost wholly in the form of unleavened 
it is made into the cakes which are sold through cakes or chapatti, prepared on the girdle; for 
the basara under the familiar name of * appa ' or most of the Hindu people of India, as a rule, are 
hoppers. In the interior of India, on the table- prohibited by their religion or prejudices from 
lanos, other grains and pulses are used, such as partaking of food prepared bv others, many of 
wheat, the various millets, and Indian corn ; and them even of food of which others have seen the 
in Northern India, the pulses, chick-pea, the preparation ; and as the stricter Mahomedans 
lentil, and dhals are all m extensive use. But object to use leavened bread, from the nse of the 
well-to-do people prefer rice, which is more and toadies or fermented palm-wines as a leaven, 
more used as increasing prosperity enables them unfermented bread, or porridge of flour ana 
to obtain it, and the people speak of using it once water, with perhaps the addition of salt, are alone 
or twice a day or week, to indicate their larger employed. As a leaven for bread, the substances 
or smaller means. The facility with which it employed are yeast in Europe, and the palm- 
can be cooked, the little cost of cooking it, and wines or toddies in Eastern and Southern Asia ; 
its lightness in digestion, are its great recommen- and the substitutes for these are sesqui -carbonate 
dations, the cleaning, grinding, and cooking of of ammonia, carbonate of soda and hydrochloric 
the harder grains costing much time and money, acid, or carbonate of soda and tartaric acid. 

Rice flour is scarcely ever made into fermented Several calculations have been made to ascer- 
bread, although it is said to be occasionally mixed tain the available supply of food for India. Sir 
with wheat flour for tliat purpose. The superi- Arthur Cotton estimates that two acres of rice 
ority of wheat to all other farinaceous plants in land will feed seven people for a year ; and Mr. 
the manufacture of bread is very great. Its Fischer, the manager of the Shevagunga estate, 
essential constituents are starch, also called farina considers that a family of five will consume under 
or feoula, gluten, and a little sugar aud albumen. 6 lbs. of grain per diem. 

It is occasionally adulterated with alum, which is It is estimated that in the Madras Presidency, 
added to whiten the flour, and to enable it to 15 millions of acres of dry land, and millions 
retain a larger quantity of water. Salt is also of wet land, are devoted to the production of food- 
employed in the adulteration of wheaten bread, grains ; also that an acre of the best rice land 
to whiten the flour, and enable it to hold more will yield from 1080 Madras measures in the 
water, and carbonate of magnesia is fraudulently southern districts, to 1200 measures in Godavery 
used to obtain the same result. lu Eastern and and Kumool, i.e. from 30 to 88 cwt. ; and the 
Southern Asia, the ordinary wood bread, the well- worst rice land in those two districts varies from 
known sago, is made from the starch granules 800 to 538 measures, t.e. from 8 to 14 cwt. Pro- 
contained in the piths of several species of palms, bably, therefore, 20 cwt. of paddy or rice in the 
In the Archipelago, sago flour and preparea sago husk, or 10 cwt. of cleaned nee, may be taken as 
are largelv used as an article of diet, alike for the a good average of produce of irrigated land ; aud 
robust laDourer and for the invalid, and in a 190 measures, or about 5 cwt., tlmt of dry land, 
prepared form is extensively exported for the use whether it be devoted to Eleusine ooraoana or 
of the sick and the nursery. Amongst the Arabs, ram, Penicillaria spicata or cumboo, and Soighum 
burghoul consists of wheat boiled with leaven, and vulgare or cbolum, or any other of the unirrigated 
then dried in the sun/ The dried wheat is pre- crops which form the food staple of the poorer 
served for a year, and boiled with butter ana oil. classes. One acre of Wet land will thus produce 
Leavened bread is called Khubz khamir, and as much food as two acres of di^ land ; and 55 
unleavened bread Khubz fatir. milliou cwt of rice, and 75 million owt. of dry 

The seeds of all the Graminese, those the mins, was the estimated amount of produce in the 
darnel alone ex^pted, are <^^ble by cultivation Madras Presidency, when it had a popidation of 
of becoming allmentarv. The value of grains, 26,589,052 souls. This allows about 5 owt. per 
generally speakmg, is directly as the size of the so^ pw annum. Mr. DalyeU estimated the annual 
caryopsis, aud inversely as the thickness of the yield at 129 million cwt, or lbs. daily for each 
pericarp. When the grain abounds in perisperm, person ; whereas he considers that a family of 
It is heavy ; when the envelope is thick, the grain nve can subsist on 7 lbs. per day, and three acres 
is, on the contrary, light Thus — of superior land supporing one acre to be irrigated, 

100 of wheat, 450 g^t. 1 100 of rye, 260 grrint. or four acres of umrrigated laud, would support 
100 of barley, 886 „ 1 100 of oats, 280 „ such a family for a year. The Madras Presidency, 

As Dr. Royle has forcibly pointed out, the with a long seaboiurd, both imports and exports 
slightest enlargement in the size of a grain, or the largely foori articles, the expe^ exceeding the 
least increase in the productivene« of an ear of imports flve or six times, and perhaps one-third of 
com, when extended into the agrioulture of a the population occasionaUy nse aniiw substances, 
country, will infinitely increase its resources snd ss additions to their vcffetable diet 
revenues. Animah of every wn-- quadrupeds, birds. 

The chemical composition of the grain influences fishes, reptiles, inse^ and their larv«e---are used 
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by man as food, and are acknoivledged to contain 
a very large amount of alimentary substances, and 
these are classed as the nutritious proteinaceous 
or nitrogenous articles of diet, there are few 
lirinff creatures in the south and east of Asia, 
which some one or other of its multitudinous 
races do not use as food, — the horse, the bullock, 
tlie tiger, and all the cat tribe ; the dog, birds of 
nil kinds, birds of prey excepted ; almost every 
lisli, frogs, snakes, ants, beetles, and their larvm ; 
cnurtaoea and molluscs of every kind; and the 
bodies of animals tliat have been killed or have 
died, are all utilized. The Hindu Brahman and 
Ilajput and Vais^a, as a rule, will not cat animal 
food, and no Hindu can eat the cow without 
ceasing to be of the four Hindu castes ; but all 
Sudra Hindus cat sheep, goats, fowls, mutton, 
fish; and the servile races eat nearly all quad- 
rupeds, many birds and reptiles, amongst them 
field rats and frogs. The majori^ of northern 
Brahmans may and do cat animal food, generally 
mutton or fish, though priests, while officiating as 
such, perhaps do not For although most Hindu 
priests are Brahmans, all Brahmans are not 
priests; as amongst the Jews the tribe of Levi 
furnished the priesthood, so among Hindus it is 
largely furnish^ from that of Brahmans. 

Flesh or fish of any kind is, however, but little 
eaten by any race or caste in India, owing to 
their inability to buy it. Even Mahomedans, 
who may eat all but the pig, only use these in 
small quantities as a relish with their mainly 
vegetable diet. Rajput and the hunter and wild 
TMGB are keen sportsmen, and eat what they can 
kill in the chase, even the flesh of the wild pig ; 
and all sects and all classes of Hindus and 
Mahomedans make use of milk, curds, and ghi. 
Scrupulous Hindus will not eat fowls or their 
'^he animal food of which the greatest 
number would partake is fish, but, as already 
explained (Fishermen, p. 1125), from this the 
salt monopoly debars them, though the seas and 
riven teem with this form of animal life. From 
the climate and the gelatinous character of the 
fish, to bo cheaply suppliod they need to be 
quickly cured, and fishermen to effect this take 
brine with them in their tripe. The consumption 
of fish is merely limited by the cost of the supply. 
In Canara, too, neither sheep nor oxen are rearea, 
and fish alone arc available. The Famine Report 
scarcely alludes to the available fish supply. But, 
in para. 69 of their Report, the Famine Commis- 
sioners show that the seasons of drought in India 
have always been followed by scarcity or famine ; — 
1769. Drought in Bengal* 

1770. famine in Bengal. 

1782. Drought in Bombay and Madrai. 

1783. Droimht in Upper India, 

1783. /hmine in Madras ; scarniy in Bombay. 

1784. jFhmifie in Upper India, from the Karamnaaa 
to the Sutlej. 

1791. Drought in Bombay, Hyderabad, and Madras. 

1792. Swreity in north part of Madras ; intense 
fetmins In Hyderabad and Southern Mahratta 
eountiy ; severe famine in Dekhan, Qujerat, 
andMarwar. 

1809. Drought in South Hyderabad and in Dekhan. 
1808. Drought in Ceded I*rovinoe of N.W. Provinces 
and in Central India. 

1804. Famine in N.W. Provlnoes, and icarcUy in 
Central India and Rajputana. 

1806. Drought in central districts of Madras, from 
Tiiohinoi>oly to Nelloro. 

1807. Famine in central districts of Madras, 


1812. Drought in Gujerat, Cutoh, and Kattyawar, and 
to some extent in Madras : also in Baipntana 
and Central India. 


1813. Famine in Cutch, Kattyawar, intense in 
some parts of Rajputana; ecarcUy in ports 

1 *^nd of Madras. 

1828. Drought in Madras. 

1824. Drought in l^finbay. 

1824. Jnmiflc in Madras, chiefly in the north. 

1826. jSfcarcify in Bombay, ebi^y in Qujoiat and 
Northern Dekhan. 

1882. Drought In tl!v» northern districts of Madras, 
except Qanjam ; in the south of Hyderabad 
and the Southern Mahratta distriots. 

1833. Drought in north part of Bombay, in Rajputana, 
and parti of Pan jab and N.W. Provinces. 

1833. Famine in northern districts of Madras, 
intense in Guntur; ecarHty in Hyderabad and 
Southern Mahratta distriots. 

1834. Searnty in North Dekhan and Gujerat, In 
Rajputana, the Hissar district of the Pami^, 
and the trans-Junina distriots of N.W. rtn- 


1837. Drought in N.W. Provinces, eaeiem states of 

Rajputana, and south-east part of Panjab. 

1838. Drought in Gujerat, Cutoh, and Kattyawar. 
1838. Intense famine in Centnl Doab and trans- 

Jumna districts of N.W. Provinces ; also in 
Dehli and Hissar distriots. 


1839. Scarcity (n Gujerat, Cutoh, and Kattyawar. 
1844. Scanty rainfall in Dekhan. 

1845. S^rcity in Dekhan. 

1863. Drought in Ceded Distriots of Madras, in South 
Hyderabad. Sholapiir, and Kakdgi. 

1854. Famine in Bellary ; scarcity in adjoining 
l)art« of Madras, Hyderabad, and Bombay. 
1860, Drought in part of N.W. Provinces and Panjab, 
and neighbouring states of Rajputana. 

1861. Famine in Upper Doab of N.W. Provinces, 
Dehli, Hissar, adjoining parts at Rajputana ; 
icarcity in Cutoh. 

1865. Drought in northern part of Madras, in South 

Hyderabad, and north part of Mysore, in the 
S. Mahratta distriots, and all W. ^ngsL 
1866. Famine in Bellaiy, Ganjam, intense in 
Orissa and Behar; scarcity in all adjacent 
parts of Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad, and 
Bombay, and in Central and Western Bengal. 

1866. Drought In Rajputana, trans-Jumna distriots of 

N.W. Provinces, noiih and south-east districts 
of Central Prorinoes, and in Panjab from 
Jumna to Indus. 

1869. Famine intense in Western RaJputana| and 
in the trans-Jumna distriots of Allahabad and 
Dehli and Hissar; scarcity in adjacent parts of 
N.W. Provinces and Pan jab, Gujerat, Cutolu 
and N. Dekhan, and also In the north imd 
south-east distriots of the Central Provinces. 
1873. Drought in N. Behar, and in part of N.W. 
Provinces and Oudh. 

1874. Famine in Behar, and scarcity In the strip of 
N.W. Provinces and Oudh adjacent. 

1876. Drought in all Madrae and Deklum, Mysore, and 

south part of Hyderahtd. 

1877. Drouffht in Centnd Provinces, N.W. Provinoss, 

and Panjab. 

1877. Famdne in Madras, Mysore, Bombay, and 
Hyderabad, ve^ intense. 

1878, Fsmine in N.W. Provinees and in Kashmir ; 


scarcity in Pan jab. 


In the famine of 1878-74, the coat to Ike 
Government of British India was Ra. 6,75,96,700, 
and in that of 1876-78, Ka. 11,19,48,200. 

Buddhists, — The uae of animal food ia not 
absolutely forbidden to the foBowen oi Buddha, 
and all of this faith in Burma use enunnoiia 
quantities of fish, reptilet. and eruataeea; eviii 
the more strict of them, thou|^ they nay xtioae 
to take life for food, ea^y use fiesh when they 
can get animals killed to them, or find them dead 
from accident or disease; and to cow, buffaio, 
and horse are all eaten. The Burmese eat to 
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tiger, the hrona, camel, monkey, jerboa rat, field 
rat, bate of kinds, flying fox, nymg lemnr ; and 
amongst other creatures, the I^alolo viridis or sea- 
worm, and Cordylia palmarum, the grub of the 
palm weevil, are eaten by one or other of the 
races in the south and east of Asia and Australia. 
In Burma, tiger flesh sells for five annas (7^d.) 
a lb. Perhaps no race in the world so largely 
utilize vegetable and animal substances as the 
Burmese and Chinese, — the great rivers which 
intersect the country, and the extended seaboard, 
providing a large supply of fish, molluscs, ana 
Crustacea. 

Chinese , — The great staff of life in China is rice, 
which is either eaten dry or mixed with water, so ns 
to resemble a soup. Out of rice they make their 
chief intoxicating liquor, which, when good, is 
something like strong whisky, both in its colour* 
less appearance and its smoky flavour. Vege- 
tables are largely consumed, such as the sweet 
potato. Yarns, millets, peas, beans, turnips, carrots, 
etc. Of their fruits, the orange, leechce, loquat, 
and mango, arc much in use. Their favourite 
drink is tea ; and the favourite animal food of the 
poor is pork, the taste for which is national. 
There is a maxim prevalent among them, that ‘a 
scholar does not quit his books nor a poor man 
his pigs.* The flesh of the bullock, sheep, deer, 
dog, cat, wild cat, rat, and horse is eaten, but, 
compared with that of swine, it is a rarity. Fish 
are eaten in great abundance, either fresh, dried, 
or salted ; and they rear great quantities of ducks 
and various species of fowl for the table. The 
comprehensive principle on which Chinese diet is 
regulate<l, is to cat everything which can possibly 
give nourishment. The luxuries consumeu by the 
very rich consist of the edible birds’ nest, beclie- 
de-mer or sea-slug, shark fins, fish maws, cow 
sinews, points of stag antlers, buffalo hides, which 
afford the gelatinous food considered so restora- 
tive. Amongst their delicacies also arc dishes 
made of the larvas of the sphinx moth, and of a 
grub bred in the sugar-cauc. In China, the 
various modes of catching and rearing fish exhibit 
the contrivance and skill of the Chinese, quite as 
much as their agricultural operations. According 
to the Repository, at least one-tenth of the popu- 
lation derive their food from the water, and 
necessity leads them to invent and try many 
ingenious ways of securing the fimiy tribes. 
Great bag-nets and stake-nets are in use, also 
hand-nets with a diameter of 80 feet, whioh thev 
throw with a swing over-head; and they teach 
cormorants to Ash and bring the prey to the boat. 
Amongst molluscs eaten, arc the sepia, octopus, 
turbo, hippopus, tridacna, ccrithiuni, arica, holo- 
thuria, species of monodonta. Amongst reptiles, 
turtle and their eggs, tortoises, frogs, crocodiles, 
iguanas; amongst Crustacea, prawns, shrimps, 
crabs ; amongst birds, all but the carrion birds, 
and the edible nest of a swallow. Amongst other 
mammals, the Chinese eat the dog and cat: they 
and the Japanese cat whales. When Chinese 
fishermen take one of the huge rhizostoma, which 
abound on their coast, they rub the animal with 
pulverized alum to give a degree of coherence to 
the gelatinous mass. 

Deiid Animals. — Many of the Dher, Pariah, 
Mhar, and Chuckili or leather- workers of India eat 
creatures that die of disease. It is said that, in S. 
Africa, eating the flesh of animals that have died 


of peri-pneumonia causes in the eater a malignant 

E ustule, and that the virus is neither destroyed 
y boiling nor roastinu. But, after minute 
inquiries throughout India, no injury seems to 
result from such food. In 1863, when many 
honxed cattle died throughout Burma, of what was 
supposed to be the rinderpest ailment, there was 
a considerable amount of sickness and death from 
a typhoid fever; but whether eating diseased 
animals was the cause, was not ascertained. 

Milk, butter, ghi, curds, poultry, eggs, mutton, 
beef and game, are eaten in some form by almost 
all nations in the S.E. of Asia. The adult Khassya, 
Garo, and Burmese wholly abstain from milk. 

The extent to which vegetable food is prcxluced 
in India may be estimated by mentioning that 56 
per cent, of the population of British India are 
agriculturists, with 16 per cent, of ]aboiirei*B, 
most of whom also are employed in the fields. 
The area cultivated for food-crops is a little more 
than 1 acre for each individual in the Panjab ; 
0*76 of an acre in the N.W. Provinces and Oudh ; 
in Bengal, 0*81 ; Central Provinces, 1*8 ; Borar, 
1*75 ; Bombay, 1*4 ; Madras, 0*98 ; and Mysore 
and Burma, each 1 acre ; and the produce of food- 
grain per acre is as under : — 


PAnjab, .... 
N.W. Prov. and Oudh, 
and Bengal, . 

Central Provinces, . 
Berar, . . . . 

Bombay, ex Sind and N. 

Canara, . . , 

Madras and Mysore, • 


11 bushels, or 0*2t) of a ton. 

13 „ or 0 36 ,, 

8 „ or 0*21 „ 

6 „ or 016 ,, 

7 ,, or 0*19 ,, 

11 „ or 0 3 „ 


In the Central Provinces, in 1872-78, the 
average produce of wheat per acre was in Ilush- 
angabad only 267 lbs. ; Sagar, 824 lbs. ; Raipur, 
432 lbs. ; Narsingpur, 440 lbs. ; and Jubbulpur, 
600 lbs. — or from 4i to 10 busliels; and that of 
rice in Balaghat, 360 lbs. ; Bilaspiir, 426 lbs. ; 
Bhandara, 448 lbs. ; liaipur, 602 lbs. ; Seoni, 
654; and Chanda, 075 lbs.— or from 6 to 11 
bushels. With periodically recurring famines, 
and a population increasing at a little under 1 
per cent, per annum, the importance of increasing 
in India the yield of grain and fodder has become a 
matter for serious thought, Mr. Lawes of England 
having shown that in tho four years 1874 to 1877 
inclusive, in Great Britain, the average yield of 23 
kinds of wheat (dressed corn) was as under : — 
1874. 187ft. 1876. 1877. 

Average bushels, 50^ 36^ 42^ 42| 

Aver, weight per 

bushel,. . . 61{11>»* COJlbs. 63} lbs. GOllbs. 

Many of the ancient customs noticed in tho 
Scriptures find illustrations in modern Eastern 
life. With regard to unclean and forbidden 
animals, Mahomedans follow generally the law of 
Moses, and only use animals that chew the cud 
and divide the hoof. They do not eat shrimps. 
Brahmans do not use tho onion, saying it so 
resembles flesh ; neither are tho fruit of the 
Moringa ptorygosperma or Sura kai or the radish 
articles of diet with Brahmans, and sugar from 
the palmyra tree wine is also avoided by them. 
Hindus eat sitting on the floor, off metal, usually 
brass, dishes, for tho facUity of purifying them by 
fire, but many are now using glazed china- wai‘(% 
which they purify with ashes. In a largo enter- 
tainment, however, leaf platters are used, mode of 
tho leaves, pinned together, of tho banyan, the 
pulas (Hutoa frondosa), or tho plantain leaf. 
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The pig, which many races avoid, is used by tho 
Nrtidu ilinduB of the Indian Peninsula, and by 
all tho aboriginal races and humbler Christians. 
Most Hindus avoid crabs, but many eat shrimps. 
Eggs are eaten by many of the Hindus ; and all 
Hindus partake freely of milk, which the Burman 
and Chinese in its natural state never touch. 
Hindus and Buddhists make food offerings to 
the deity, and bestow the first portion. With 
tlic Burmans tho act of offering is the merit; 
and the quantities of food presented at the 
temple at Promo and at tho great Shoay 
Dagon at Rangoon is so enormous, it is simply 
got rid of by being all thrown over the wall 
down the slope of the rock. Hindus make 
sacrificial offerings to the deity, the elements of 
sacrifice being a lamp, frankincense, camphor, 
and sandal-wood, which are burnt, and they eat 
the sacrificial offering, whatever it be. Food is 
often presented by Hindus to the pitri or manes 
of their ancestors ; many of the races of Northern 
India, who follow Brahmanism, cook within a 
sacred circle, and a stranger stepping within it 
makes all unclean. A sect of Vaishnava Hindus 
will not permit a stranger to cast a look on the 
food they cook, nor even to look on them while 
eating ; and every Hindu of that sect above the 
raiik of a labouring man, cats his food dressed in 
a silk cloth. 

It is mentioned, when describing the meal 
noticed in Genesis xliii. 32, that they set one for 
him by himself, and for them by themselves, and 
for tho Egyptians by themselves, because the 
Egyptians might not eat food with the Hebrews, 
for that is an abomination to the Egyptians ; and 
60 , amongst the Hindus, different castes will not 
even cat food cooked in the same earthen vessel. 
If a person of another caste touch a cooking 
vosHol, it is thrown away. Similarly, in Genesis 
xliii. 34, it is mentioned of Joseph that he sent 
messes imto them from before him ; and this is 
still tho method among some Hindus. Tho dishes 
arc not placed on tho table, but messes are sent 
to each individual by the master of the feast, or 
by his substitute. Feasting is everywhere in tho 
East a great social duty, in the manner described 
1 Kings i. 9. Food is eaten with tho hands, as 
in Matthew xxvi. 23 ; and after meals, hand- 
washing, ns ill 2 Kings iii. 11, and Matthew xv. 2, 
Mark vii. 5, Luke xi. 88. — Eng. Cyc, ; Powell ; 
Annals.^ Indian Admin, xii. ; Hunter's Rural 
Bengal; Craw/nrd^ Diet; Dr, Cornish on Dietary; 
Ward^ Hindoos; M. E. J. It. ; Fortune's Rc.udence 
in China ; Ilohinson's Travels.^ ii. p. 132 ; Tomlin- 
son ; Hassallj Statistique des Cereales de la France^ 
par Moreau de JonneSy quoted hy Simmonds. See 
Agriculture; Fish; Famine; Husbandry. 

FOOL-SOLA. Beng. iEschynomcna aspera. 

FOONG-HANG, the Chinese phoenix, a head 
ornament worn by Chinese ladies, composed of 
gold and jewels, tho wings hovering, and tho beak 
of tho bird hanging over the forehead on an elastic 
spring. 

FOOT. 

Sp. 

Tam., Tkl. 


rio, , 

Kal, . 

Ayak, Turk. 


Kadam, . Arad., Hind. 

Pied, Fr. 

Puwi Gkr. 

l*icdo, It. 

The foot in most oriental countries is deemed 
the humblest part of the body. It is allud^ to 
in 1 Kings ix. 9, where the Hebrews are mentioned 


FORBES, Major. 

to * Lave taken hold of other gods.* When a 
person claims the protection of another, ho casts 
himself down before him, and lays hold of his 
feet; and the expression is commonly used, 
though a person may not prostrate himself, ‘I 
have taken hold of your feet ; * ‘ I will not leave 
your foot.’ When a person is called into the 
Burman monarch’s presence, ho is said to go to 
the golden feet ; and a son writing to his parents 
will add that ho kiss tho feet of his mother. 

Several oricntill nations — Buddhist, Hindu, 
Christian, and Mahomedan — have marks on 
rocks, which they believe to be imprints of the 
feet or of the foot of people whom they rever- 
ence, such as that on Adam’s Peak, Ceylon, or of 
Mahomed at the Kadam Rasul Hill near Hyder- 
abad. St. Augustine, when landing at Thanet, is 
said to have left the prints of his foot on tho 
rock. One foot-print is shown as that of Jesus, 
in a small circular chapel covering the stone 
which bears tlie foot-print, on the summit of the 
Mount of Olives. The ancient Mexicans showed 
one of tho god Tezcatlipoca, and the people of 
Samoa, one of the Navigator’s Islands, show^ one 
of Tiitii. — Peschel: FrerCy Antipodes^ p. 237. 

FOOTBALL. 

Khyay-lor, . , . BuuM. I Ballone, It. 

Ballon, .... Fii. | Pelota, . . . , Sp. 

Football is a favourite game with the Burmese, 
Malay, and Papuans. In Burma it is woven of 
rattan, liollow and elastic. The player keeps it 
dancing a little while on his foot, then occasionally 
on his arm or thigh, till suddenly he gives it a good 
blow with the hollow of his foot, and Bonds it 
flying into the air. Another player runs to meet 
it, and at its hrst bound catches it on his foot, 
and plays in his turn; six or eight young men 
form a circle. It must not be struck with tho 
hand, but only with foot, ankle, knee, elbow, 
shoulder. The game needs agility, skill, and 
practice. Malay players stand in a circle, larger 
or smaller according to the number engaged ; a 
ball made of split rattans, hollow, and about 6 
inches in diameter, is thrown up by one; the 
person to whom it approaches receives it on the 
instep of his foot, and throws it into the air 
towards his nearest playmate, who in like manner 
sends it on to the next, and so on. With expert 
players it is thus sent round from one to another 
an extraordinary number of times without falling; 
sometimes one player will himself, particularly 
when there are many onlookers, keep the ball in 
constant motion, receiving it in the fall, now on 
his foot, now on his knee, elbow, head, shoulder, 
etc. The ball is a perfect sphere, and is so 
it may be thrown almost with full force against 
any fragile object without causing injury. The 
introduction of this plaything into Europe would 
bo a great matter in households. — Jour. Ind. 
Arch. V. No. 11. 

FORAS. Port. Fora, without. In Bombay, 
waste land adjacent to cultivated land. Foras 
and Pertencas be^ndencies. 

FORBES, JAMES, author of Oriental Memoirs, 
a Narrative of Seventeen Years’ Residence in India, 
Loudon 1834 ; Illustrations to Oriental Memoirs, 
with Explanatory Notices, London 1885. 

FORBES, Major, author of Eleven Years in 
Ceylon, comprising sketches of the Field Sports 
and Natursd History of that Colony, and an 
Account of itw History and Antiquities, 1840. 
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FORBIDDEN MEATS, or unclean meats, have 
been amongst almost all raoes, manv of the 
nrbbibiHons being of the most fanoiful kinds, 
llw animals which the Hebrews wore ordered 
to avoid are' enumerated in lieviticus xi. and 
Deuteronomjr xiv., viz. blood, animals dving of 
diseaee or Iwed by wild animals, cam^ hare, 
bat. oonev, swine, fbh without fins or scales, 
earn oanfrage, osprey, glede, kite, vulture, raven, 
owl, ouckoo, hawk, night-hawk, swan, j^lican, 
gyr- eagle, cormorant, stork, heron, lapwing, 
oreeping things which Ay, Mahomedans ndhere 
largdv to the above. They abstain from the 
animals that do not chew the cud, and divide the 
hoof; also from scaleless fish and from prawns. 
Many Brahmans and many Hindus do not eat 
aniiM food of any kind, and abstain even from 
onions from their fleeh-Uke consistence; as also 
from fowls and their eggs. The Garo and 
Khasqra hold milk in detestation. 

The Ohinese and the lower castes of India 
are almost omnivorous; and Barmans, who are 
Buddhists, though they will not kill creatures for 
food, eat any creature which others kill, and eat 
almost every grain and vegetable. Sec Food. 

FORESTS. 


ForCti .... Fr. 

For»t, Wald, . . Ger. 

Jangal, .... Hind. 

Forests, Kosoo, , It. 


Biaban, ... . . Pena. 
Floreatft, Sclvosa, . Sr. 
Orman Turk. 


Dhl Roxburgh, Roylc, Wallich, Gibson, and 
McClelland, for many years continuously, during the 
earlier part of the 19th century, urged the necessity 
f<Mr attention to the forests of India and Burma. A 
vast extent of forest land in Oudh, situated on the 
east side of the Kerrowlee river, was described by 
Dr. Royle as holding out the prospect of very 
valuable supplies by the year 1850, provided that 
means were adopted for preventing wanton de- 
struction, and of allowing the young plants to 
grow up and supply the place of those which are 
out down. Dr. Wallich drew attention to the forests 
then occupying the islands of the Gogra, com- 
monly callra Ohandnee Choke. He represented 
tihem as in every way deserving of being preserved 
for the use of Government, and protected from 
destructive depredation. The sissoo and sal 
forests of the Dehra Doon were also recommended 
to be preserved, being as important for the stations 
in the north-west of India, as the forests of Oudh 
and Gorakhpur are for those in the soutli. 

Dr. Gibson unceasingly advised the Bombay 
Govemmont to preserve their forests, and to form 
plantations of hardy trees ; Mr. Dalzcll’s efforts to 
preserve the Sind forests were untiring; in 1840, 
1848, and 1878, Surgeon-General Balfour advised 
arboriculture. 

In 1850, the British Association at Edinburgh 
appointed a committee to report on tlic probable 
effects of the destruction of tropical forests, and 
the report was presented the following year, 1851, 
at their meeting at Ipswich. A year afterwards, 
forest conservanov establishmonts were sauc- 
Honed for the Ma^as Presidency and for British 
Burmi^ and bv Act vii. of 1865, the Government 
of India issued forest rules and penalties. 

The forests of India had up to that time been 
injured by the fires of the kumari cultivators and 
cowherd races, and by reckless felling of wood 
merdiants ; whilst no systematic efforts were 
adc^ted to preserve or restore. Kumari cultiva- 


tion has since been prohibited, the firing of forests 
to obtain fresh mss for cattle has bemi prohibitedt 
and fire-paths formed, 40 to 50 feet bz^, to out 
off the fires. Great forest tracts have been re- 
served, new plantatioDs forme^ and seed dibbled 
in amongst the mass of vegetation. 

The report of the committee had referenoe 
chiefiy to the influence of fenrests on the climate 
and productiveness of a country ; and it is now 
acknowledged that the indiscreet destruetkm of 
the forests of any country is apt to bring upon 
future generations three oalamiues,— the want of 
fuel, the want of water, and the want of timber ; 
while the appropriation of forest land for purposes 
of cultivation would not benefit the revenue, as 
regards climate, the interests of agriculture, the 
progress of commerce, and the genml proep^ty 
of a province, doing so would gradually lead to 
the most serious consequences. Not only is the 
rain that falls economized and prevents from 
rapid evaporation, but the water which sinks 
into the ground is being continuallv pumped up 
from great depths by the roots of tee trees, and 
exhaled by the leaves, thus actually moistening 
the neighbouring atmosphere in the driest weather, 
and benefiting the crops of the neighbouring 
fields. In passing through a tamarisk jungle early 
in the morning, oven in the driest weateer, the 
whole of the foliage is found dripping, — not from 
dew, but from the water of exhalation brought up 
from great depths by the vital processes of vege- 
tation ; the whole of this posses into watery 
vapour in a few hours. If forests be cleared away, 
tee neighbouring fields become exposed to the vio- 
lence of parching winds, and liable to be covered 
with drifting sand, while catUo find no grazing and 
no slielter from the scorching heat 

The Sunderbun tract, extending over 3000 
square miles, is a dismal swamp, growing timber 
trees and underwoc^ its most valuable tree 
being tee Heritiera littoralis. The western coast 
of tuo Peninsula of India, the oountxr above 
the ghats in Canara, the Animallay and Pulney 
Hills, have famous forests, and Malabar teak 
has always been remarkable for its superiority 
to that of other places, and with which the 
dockyards and ordnance department was long 
Bunplied. The forests to the eastward of the 
Salwin river, in Martaban, when visited by Dr. 
Wallich, were very favourably reported on, for 
the supply of splendid bamboos as well as of teak, 
for the extent of the forests, the size of their 
timber, and the facilitv of procuring it Subse- 
quently, Dr. M'Clollanu reported in the forests of 
Pegu and Tenasseriin, 85 speoies of soft white 
woody many of them Vfduable either for their 
fruit, gums, oil-seed, or spices ; others, for their 
close and compact structures, arc employed in 
tlie manufacture of sinall ware, as a species of 
Nauclea used for making combs, and two speoies 
of Erythrina yield the light d^coal employed 
ill the manufacture of gunpowder. These l^t 
woods, useless as timber, belong to the families 
UrticacesD (including more tlian 20 ^cies of 
Ficus) and SterculiacciD, Laurincm, Rubiacen, 
Myristioaceae, Anonacem, Spondiaceao, and Big- 
noniacosQ, with odd B|)ccioB from other families. 
Of the remaining white woods, 25 in number, 
valuable for their strength and closeness of grain, 
17 of teem were thought fit for house-buiklin^, 
and 8, from the hardness and fineness of tbrnr 
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grain, render them valuable as fancy woods for 
cabiuotmaking. He found 25 red-coloured woods, 

7 of which, from their strength and solidity, 
adapted for the various purposes of house-build- 
ing ; 7, from the elegance of their grain and 
coloiu*, are suited to the various purposes for 
which mahogany is used, and 11 are suited to the 
finer purposes of fancy cabinet work. Yellow 
tooods, 3 in number, haid and fino-grained, suited 
to fancy purposes. There are 12 dark-brown 
woods, all valuable, 11 of them adapted for house- 
building, and probably for ship-building, and one 
for special purposes requiring great strength and 
hardness mack woods consist of 4 different kinds, 
all of which are valuable for their strength and 
hardness. There were 7 varieties of light-brown 
wood, coloured wood embracing all the timber 
of most value in the province, exclusive of teak. 

In British Sikkim are 106,004 acres of forest, 
and there are also forests in Assam, Dacca, 
Chittagong, Cuttack, Palemow, and the Raj- 
mahal HiUs. In British Sikkim and the Dwars 
of Bhutan are large tracts of sal (Yatica 
vobusta). The higher slopes of the Darjiling 
district above 6000 feet nave been reserved ; 
plantations of temperate and sub-tropical trees 
have been formed, and several thousand maho- 
gany trees were planted in the Terai. Forest 
tracts of the N.W. Provinces are in Kamaoii, 
Garhwal, Meerut, Rohilkhand, Gorakhpur, and 
Jhiinsi. In Kamaon and Garhwal, the total area 
surveyed was 406,134 areas, of which more than 
nine-tenths were covered with the cheer or stone 
pine. The Government forests in Gorakhpur 
cover an area of 127,627 acres, 116,384 of whicli 
are occupied by sal trees, with on average of 26 
to the acre. About 400,000 acres of Garhwal and 
Kamaon are covered by the Pinus longifolia, 
bearing about 15 trees to the acre. 

The Oudh forests are in three districts. The 
first, or Khirigurh district, lies between the rivers 
Sohali and Mohana. The area is 263 square miles, 
of which 149 square miles produce ssd ; but the 
trees here in 1868-69 were not large enough to 
produce logs of timber. The second, or Baraitch 
district, the countries between the rivers Kerrow- 
lec and Girwa, is partly covered with sissoo forest 
and partly with a aense jungle of a variety of trees. 
The forest area is 170 square miles, of which 100 
produce sal. Eight trees are reserved, viz. Yatica 
robusta, Dalbergia sissoo, Cedrela toona, Diospy- 
ros melanoxylon. Conocarpus latifolia, Tenninalia 
tomentosa, Acacia catechu, and Nauclea cordifolia, 
sissoo, toon, and ebony. Other forest trees of Oudh 
are, .®gle marmelos, Ailanthus excelsa, Bassia 
latifolia, Eugenia jambolana, Feronia el^hantum, 
Melia azederach, Mimusops clengi, and Terminalia 
bellerioa. 

The Panjab forests on the banks of the five 
rivers are of great value, and the deodar forests 
of the rajas of Chamba and Bassahir are avail- 
able for the Indian Government. The northern 
limit of the sal is on the banks of the Beas in 
the Kangra valley. 

In the arid tract of Sind and the Panjab, forests 
of babul (Acacia Arabica) line the Indus at various 
points, which, in Middle and Upper Sind, are 
mixed with tamarisk and the Euphrates poplar j 
while ihund or kundi (Prosopis spioigera), an 
acacia-like tree, salvadora, and an arborescent 
leafless caper (Capparis aphylla), occupy vast tracts 


in rear of the babul forests. The dry belt of the 
Panjab has woods on the high land between the 
rivers, composed mainly of prosopis, salvwloia, 
and capparis. 

The woodlands of a portion of Rajputana are 
mainly composed of a b^utiful tree, a species of 
Anogeissus, with small leaves and drooping 
branches. 

Sandal-wood grows in the S. dry belt of Mysore. 

Outside the arid zones, the teak grows in the 
mountain tracts and west coast of the south of 
India, where also grow the blackwood trees, poon 
smr trees, angely, vengay, and irul ; and the sal 
(Yatica robusta) grows in the extensive forests at 
the foot of the Himalaya, in forests in the Rewa 
territory, the eastern part of the Central Province, 
and the adjoining districts of Bengal. 

The moist belt along the Himalayan range to 
Burma and Ten(> 38 ej im, and that along the western 
coast of the Peninsula of India to the top of the 
ghats, is covered witli luxuriant evergreen vegeta- 
tion. In Uie Himalaya are the forests of pines and 
firs. The deodar has its eastern limit in Kamaon, 
but is succeeded by other coniferous trees, one of 
which, the Pinus Khassyana, extends into Burma. 
The Ficus elastics, yielding caoutchouc, is found 
along the foot of the Himalaya from Sikkim to 
Assam, and more sparingly at the foot of the 
Khassya and Cacliar Hills. Assam also has the 
Mesua ferrea, Artocarpus chaplasha, and Lager- 
stroemia reginse. 

In Burma there are extensive forests of Pinus 
Khassyana on the high mountains, large teak forests 
between the Sal win and Sitog, and magnificent 
evergreen forest vegetation in the moister valleys, 
where trees grow to a height of 200 feet. 

Forests in British Burma cover 4,480,000 acres, 
out of a total of 60,000,000 acres. Of this the 
teak forests take up 1,534,000 acres; and forests 
devoid of teak, but in similar localities, 2,946,920. 
The richest in teak are on the hills between the 
Irawadi and Sitang. The destruction of the forests 
of Acacia catechu has been reckless. Burma also 
yields the Xylia dolabriformis. Teak plantations 
were commenced in 1856 on the river above 
Rangoon, and on the Sitang near Tounghoo, 
intended to extend to 30,000 acres. 

In Kamaon and Garhwal, the characteristic 
trees are the chil (Pinus excelsa) and the ohir 
(Pinus longifolia). Below lie the great sal and 
bamboo forests, which have been much worke^ 
but there is still much timber near the Kosi and 
Ramganga rivers. . , t w 

The deodar forests of Gangotri and Jaunsar, ri. 
of the Debra valley, near the sources of Tons 
and the Bhagirathi, the last leased from the Tm raja. 

In Gorakhpur, sal is the characteristic tree, 
mixed with terminalia and acacia. a • 

The deodar forests are in the vallevs of the Butlej, 
Beas, Ravi, Chenab, Jhelum, and their tributaries. 
The forests of the Chamba and Bo^ir st^ 
are leased by the Government of 
rakhs or preserves in the Panjab Doabs, between 
the rivers, consist of about 8000 square miles. 
Plantations of sissoo and kikw 
formed at Ohanga Manga m the Bm Doah, 
miles below Lahore ; also on the 
Lodhiana, and near Dehli and along most of the 
irrigation canals. . j 

In Oudh, the forests in the Kheri, Gonda, m 
Bharaich districts are strips cut off from the 
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Kopal forests on high ground along the Nopal 
frontier. They consist of sal) terrainniia) and 
oonocarpus, interspersed with open glades of gross 
\and. 

In the Central Provinces there ore great tracts 
of jungle, but only a small part properly forest. 
The hills between the Narbada and Nagpur, 

^ though covered with trees, contain little timber of 
value. In the Central Provinces, 2880 square 
miles of forest tracts have been reserved, 11,000 
square miles remain unrest^rved, and there’ are 
10,000 square miles of timber tracts belonging to 
private individuals. The teak in the forests 
of the Mandla district, at the head of tlie Nar- 
bada river, has been ruthlessly felled. Thence 
to Raipur are extensive sal forests; and the 
Dela Kari forest near Pachmari is the most 
westerly position of the sal tree in Central India. 
But further west arc remnants of the teak 
forests of Baitul and Husbaugabad, from which 
the cities of Ujjain, Indor, and Malwa were built. 
The vast forests to the eastward, the magnificent 
teak along the Godavery, and tlio great sal belt 
around Chatisgarh, extend across the centre of 
India from the head of the Narbada to Cuttack. 

In Berar are C4G square miles of reserves. 
Mysore and Coorg have three great forest belts, 
— the evergreen on the Western Ghats, yielding 
angely, poou, ironwood, and blackwood ; a 
moderately moist belt from 10 to 40 miles wide, 
on the eastern slopes of the ghats, yielding teak 
and sandal -wood; and a dry region on the 
eastern side of Mysore, on which grow the llard- 
wiokia, Terminalia, and Couocarpus. In Mysore 
the reserves are 898 square miles. In Coorg 
there are 347 square miles, besides the Devada 
Kadu, or sacred forests. 

Forests of Bombay Presidency extend for 500 
miles, from Canora in the south to the Main river 
in the north, in the distiicts of Conara, Tanna, 
Kolaba, and Kandesh, the best tracts being near 
the line of ghats. 

The forests of Sind, called Beyla, cover 852,400 
acres. They were originally hunting-grounds of 
the Amirs. They are dependent on the inunda- 
tions of the Indus, without which they would 
disappear. 

In the Animallay forests of Madras there arc 
reserved teak forests. The Conolly teak plan- 
tation on the Bey pur river was begun in 1844. 
The teak seed is steeped in water for 48 hours, 
and sown on raised beds of hno mould covered 
with straw, to prevent too rapid evaporation ; they 
germinate in 10 or 12 days, and in the interval 
are constantly watered. At Mudumalli a planta- 
tion of 20,000 teak trees was formed in 1805. 

Australian gum-trees were introduced into the 
Noilgherries about 1850. 

S^dal-wood planting has been tried with 
success in Cuddapah and Kumool districts, and 
in the Segur and CoUcgal ranges of Coimbatore. 
The sandal- wood tracts belon^ng to the Govern- 
ment are oonEnod to certain portions of the 
Coimbatore and Salem oollectorates. The tree is 
often found in hedgerows and low scrub jungle, 
etc., but is seldom seen in any regular forest. Up 
to a few years ago, sandal -wood was considered a 
Government monopoly, — at least none of the ryots 
ever asserted a right to fell it when found in even 
their own fields and hedgerows j but upon a sub- 
collector of the Salem district raising the question, 


the Government waived any claim to the trees, 
and they ore now genci*ally sold standing by tho 
ryots, to merchants, etc., for a merely nominal 
sum. Sandal- wood planting has been Buccessfully 
tried in the Cuddapah and Kurnool districts, and 
in the Segur and CoUegal ranges of Coimbatore. 
South Canara is held to be a promising field for 
the extension of tho experiment, as the tree is 
indigenous in portions of tliat district. Black- 
wood and catechu trees have been largely planted 
in S. Canara, and much success has attended the 
formation of plantations of tho babul, casuarina, 
rod Banders, and Pithccolobium aainan planta- 
tions, the latter being a Central American trw, 
esteemed very valuable for fuel, the seed of which 
was obtained from Ceylon. Much has been done 
for the extension of fuel reserves and plantations, 
in view of tho railway requiremento, and too 
much importance cannot be attached to the addi- 
tion to the Conolly teak plantations in Malabar, 
which arc an cstablislied success. Teak plant- 
ing is under trial in Kurnool, the Animallays, 
Boluinputty, Mudumalli and its western vicinity, 
in tho Ciimbum valley of Madura, and in South 
Canara, and the results hitherto obtained are very 
promising. 

Tho area of the conserved forests of the Madras 
Presidency is supposed to be more than 5000 
square miles. Tho area of reserves and planta- 
tions for railway fuel is about 0200 acres, estimated 
to yield 07,000 tons of firewood annually; and the 
area of teak, sandal-wood, etc., plantations is 
about 2500 acres. From 1800-01 to 1874-75, the 
balances of receipts and charges ranged from a 
debit Rs. 59,380 to a credit Rs. 4,28,640, the annual 
average profit for tho period being Rs. 1.11A18. 

The reserved Government forests in the Nullo- 
uiallays district are at an elevation of from 2000 
to 2500 feet above tho sea, and contain some 
of tho finest blackwood timber in the world. 
The Cuddapah forests comprise the whole of the 
forests on the hills and plains on both sides of the 
N.W. line of railway running between Triputty 
and Cuddapah, and are estimated to cover 250 
square miles ; reserves were cstablislicd in the dis- 
tricts of Cuddauali and North A root, in addition to 
a large plantation at Ghooty in the Bellary range. 
The working season in the Animallays lasts from 
June to November, during which time the forests 
are almost entirely covered with a dense under- 
growth of grass, often growing to tlie height of 
ten feet, and swarming with wild beasts and ele- 
phants. For tho other six months of the year 
work is impossible, owing to the malaria causing 
severe jungle fevers. The woodcutters very often 
refuse to work on account of the large number 
of tigers and elephants, which prove a source of 
endless annoyance. These forests are the fin^t 
in India, and should be placed under a veiy strict 
conservancy system. 

The forests of Mysore are those of Bilikal in Kan- 
kanhalli, and Singapore, Mavakal, and Kaohanhulli 
in Ashtagram, and in 1878-79 had an aggregate 
area of 442 square miles. Of sandal-wood, 
tons were sold for Rs. 3,89,385, and the aalea 
of timber and bamboos produced in 1875-76 
Rs. 71,932, in 1878-79 Rs. 34,757. 

The aspect of Coorg presents an entire forest ; 
the long and narrow valleys cultivated wit^ it 
serve but to render the vast woods more striking. 
The whole of the eastern boundary presents a 
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remarkable line of demarcation, exhibiting an 
idmoet uninterrupted and impervious wood from 
the Burmagherry Hill till reaching the Oauvery ; 
this space is wholly uninhabited. Advancing 
westwards, the wood decreases in density as the 
country improves in cultivation, and becomes 
gradually thinner till reaching the IVestem Ghat, 
the immediate summits of which, naturally bare 
of wood, are dothed with a luxuriant herbage. 

In 1881 there were 16,246 square miles of forest 
and fuel reserves in Bengal, Berar, Burma, Hin- 
dustan, and the Panjab ; the Panjab had 15,000 
Bc^uare miles cd rakh or preserves in ito various 
districts, and there are leased forests in Berar, 
Bombay, Garhwal, Tehri, Madras, and Fan jab. 

Under Act vii. an order was issued prohibiting 
felling of forests at an elevation of 6000 feet or 
upwa^s. In 1879 the Panjab Government issued 
regulations to protect the Hazara forests, providing 
for their management, grazing, cutting timber 
within the reserved area, and the creation of 
village forests, the district officer being empowered 
to set apart certain areas of the village waste for 
this purpose. Such areas are the crests and slopes 
immediately below the crests of hills, the catch- 
ment basins of rivers, all steep and rocky slopes 
and other waste lands, of which the clearance is, 
in the opinion of the district officer, unadvisable. 
And in the case of other kinds of lands, a majority 
of the landowners, representing two - thirds of 
the revenue, may apply to the deputy-commis- 
sioner to have a tract set apart ns village forest. 
Squatting, breaking up the soil, cutting trees or 
brushwo^, barking trees, or grazing cattle con- 
trary to the general orders, removing dead leaves 
or kindling tires, are prohibited within a village 
forest. Also the district officer can require the 
owner of any cultivated land on a hill-sido to take 
the necessaiy step for ensuring tlie stability of the 
soil ; and also, in case of erosion of a river’s banks, 
or of risk of torrent action, or of the occurrence 
of landslips, to eucloso and plant the necessary 
area in such manner as most effectually to guard 
against the threatened danger. The areas so en- 
closed are to bo regarded as a reserved forest, and 
the owner is to be compensated as though it were 
taken up for a public purpose. 

The forest’s wild products vary in different parts, 
but honey, wax, roots, fruits, gall - nuts, ginger, 
tnrmcric, cardamoms, dye - powder, resin, and 
various fibres arc obtained yearly from the forests 
of tho Madras Presidency. Cinnamon bark, 
cinnamon flower, resins, gall-nuts, and bamboo 
sprouts, in Malabar. Tho most valuable of these 
products is cardamom; but a largo quantity of 
this spontaneous crop is never gathered, and all 
efforts to collect it are failures, as the jungles arc 
uninhabited by human beings, and wld animals 
take shelter in them. Cinnamon bark and flower 
are procured, the former by stripping the trees, 
and the latter by plucking tho flowers when in 
blossom. Nagabetta (a species of cane) is carried 
away in large quantities by wayfarers and pilgrims 
frequenting the temple at Subramania, where they 
grow largdy. The Government of Madras have 
repeatedly declared that they will not sanction 
any atop in the direction of monopolizing the forest 
products, the collection of which affords the only 
emjdoyment and means of subsistence open to the 
inhabitants of wild forest tracts. 

The gross revenue derived from the Indian 


forests, in the ten years 1872 to 1881, was 
£6,204,977, and tho charges £4,207,554. The 
importance of forests to tropical climates, as 
inauoing rain and preserving surface-water, is 
recognised. The extensive clearing of a country 
diminishes the quantity of running water that 
flows over it. Rain oftener falls, and more dew is 
deposited, in well-wooded countries than when a 
country is naked ; mountains, when covered with 
their native for^ts^ gather clouds around their 
summits, condeilso the humid particles of the air, 
and equalize the fall of rain; lands destitute of 
the shelter of trees allow of a more rapid evapora- 
tion ; forests preserve the surface-water, and 
husband and regulate its flow.— Productive 
Resource of India; McClelland; Cleghomin Year* 
book of FactSy p. 203, of 1868 ; Scindian^ July 12, 
1856 ; Annahf, Indian Administration^ March 1861. 

FOR MIC I DAI, an extensive family of 
Hymenopterous insects, belonging to the section 
Aculeata, sub-section Heterogyna, Lalreille^ com- 
prising the numerous tribes of ante. The family is 
distinguished by the wingless state of their abortive 
females,, by the great length of the basal joint of 
the antennse in t!ie females and tlie neuters, in 
which they are elbowed at the extremity of this 
joint, fifii by the first or the first and second 
joints of tho abdomen being knotted ; the upper 
lip of the neuters is large, horny, and perpen- 
dicular, falling between the jaws; the eyes aro 
rounded, or oval and entire, tho form of these 
organs varying greatly in many of the species. 
In their structural character tho Formicid® 
resemble tlio Tiphi® and Daryli belonging to the 
section of tho sand-wasps. Tho neuters are 
smaller than the males, and these arc smaller than 
the females ; tho abdopien in the first and last of 
these sexes is composed of six segments, in the 
male of seven. The females and neuters are 
furniBhed with a sting in inany of the species. 
Those species which have stings emit an irritating 
fluid into the wounds which they make, while 
the stinglcBS species discharge a red transparent 
fluid on to the skin, causing ]>ainful blisters. 
The vai’ious genera of this family, according 
to Latreillc, are Formica, Polyergus, Poncra, 
Myrmica, and AtU. This last genua differs from 
Myrmica only in having very short palpi ; the 
head of tho workers is generally very thick. 
The 3f/ Tribe Formicitvs contain those ants that 
have no sting, and tho abdominal pe.diclc is of one 
knot only. It compriacs two genera, Polyergus 
and Formica. Tho Formica genus is distinguished 
by having tho footstalk of the abdomen composed 
of a single joint, tho mandibles triangular, and 
denticulated at the edge. The females are d^ti- 
tuto of a sting. The neuters are about one-tbird 
of an inch long, of a black colour, with tho thorax, 
abdominal scale, and a large part of the head red 
It makes its large conical nest in the open ground 
in woods, eta, amassing together large quantitiw 
of sticks, straws, etc. Dr. Jerdon noti^ in India 
F. ammon, angusticollis, assimilis, carinata, cine- 
rascens, corapressa, hastata, indifessa, longipos, 
nana, phyllophila, relucens, mfo-glauca, sex- 
spinoaa, smaragdina, tiraida, vagans, velox stneta, 
and sylvicola. The fondness of F. mdcfc^a, 
Sykes, for sweet substances is very great. F. gigas 
is more than an inch long. 

F. compressa, Fahr., well known as the bli^k 
ant, is found throughout every i>art of Inota 
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except the weatera coast It lives in very nume- north half * the valleys and higher slopes ore 
rous societies in the ground, the entrance to the clothed with trees. As yet only 35 iq>eoie8 of its 
nest being often round the trunk of a tree, or mammals and 128 of bii^ are known, several of 
close to some building. The warriors are very them identical with the species of India and Malay 
numerous. Their food is chiefly vegetable secre- Peninsula ; 43 of its land birds are peculiar to 
tions, sugar, etc., and Colonel Sykes has given an the island. Formosa is pjart of a chain which 
interMting accoiint of the devastations committed lies along the Asiatic continent, and forms a die- 
by them on preserves, sugar, etc. They bite tinct and well-deflned ethnic and geographic 
rather severely, but the pain is quite momentary, group, which includes all the Japanese and Aino 
At oertain times great numbers of the ranged islands from Formosa to Kamtschatka ; and Mr. 
males and females are seen at the mouth of the Logan proposed to call it Aiuo- Japanosia. It was 
nest, and they remain there for several days, known to the Chinese a.d. 1431. It was hdd by 
When they take wing, they do so in vast numbers, the Dutch for a short time. The western coast 
and always at night. is occupied to a groat extent by recent settlers 

F. smaragdina. Worker^ the red ant of India, from China, but the interior is inhabited by 
Dimiya, SlNO., of a uniform pale rufous. Male several rude tribes, whoso language differs from 
of a rufous colour. Female of a nale sliining the known Formosa. The aborigines, called 
green colour. The red ant is well known in Kebalan, ai'e short in stature, of tawny com- 
Malabar and the wooded parts of India, but is plexions, and lank hair. Although inha&ting a 
rare in the Karnatic. It zorms a nest of living great and fertile island, affording to all appearance 
leaves, which it draws together without detaching a fair opportunity of development, thev have never 
from the branch, and unites with a flne white made any progress in civilisation, and at present 
web ; sometimes this nest is above a foot in seem to live in a state of barbarism. The language 
diameter, but usuallv smaller. The society consists of Formosa, accerdingto M. de Rosner, appears 
of a vast number of individuals, and in large nests to be a branch of the Oceanic, which, however, 
are many females and males, both with and belongs to a state intermediate between the mono- 
without their wings at all times of the year, tonic and the inflectional ; words of the Malayan 
They are very bold and pugnacious, and bite very langui^es are to be found in the language of the 
severely. They live chiefly on vegetable secretions, aboriginal inhabitants. In the north-western 
and are very partial to the flowers and buds of portion of the island sulphur mines are frequently 
some of the loranthi, which abound on the met with, presenting blots in the otherwise 
western coast. They often form a temporary beautiful scenery. The gigantic laurels from which 
web round the flowers, or sometimes round the the camphor is obtaineof are found on the moon- 
fruit, of various trees, viz. the Eugenia Malaccensis, tarns in the possession of the abori|^nes. In the 
Artabotrys odoratiasima, etc., apparently onlv neighbourho^ of Tamsuy alone, 800,000 lbs. of 
for the purpose of feeding undisturb^. They will, this valuable commodity are pr^uced annually, 
however, also sometimes feed on decaving animal Pe^leum also adds to the riches of the island, 
matter. It is said that the web they fonn is which, both from its natural and artifleial pro- 
occasionally used for writing on in the N.W. ducts, is well worth a struggle on the part of the 
Provinces of India, and that these ants are made Japanese to 'obtain, and on thejpart of China to 
use of to destroy a nest of wasps that may have defend. Ai-alia papyrifera in Formosa does not 
established themselves in a house. They are exceed C feet hi^h. Formosa Pheasant is the 
said to destroy all the wasps, but to become so Emplocamus Swamhoii. — Ind, Arch, Supp, ii ro. 
infuriated, that their own indiscriminate attacks 318-358 ; Japan^ 410 ; Loo^choo ; Ilorsburgn ; 
are nearly as bad as those of their foes. In gardens Latham's Descriptive Ethnology ; Adams ; CondiiU 
they are most partial to mango trees, but in the Magazine ; Jour, Ind, Arch . ; Marryat's Ind, 
jungles they make no selection. Arch, p. 41 ; Dr, Collingwood^ Trans, Ethn, So, N 

F. timida, Jerdon^ the small red ant, has all the S, vi. p. 13^ A, It, Wallace, 
body covert with long scattered hairs; only FOKREST, Captain THOMAS, author of 
found on the Malabar coast, where it is very Yovago to Now Guinea and the Moluccas from 
common, living chiefly on vegetable secretions. Balambaiigan, in 1774-7C, with a Vocabulary of 
It has its nest under groimd. It is timid, if the Mamndano Tongue, Lend. 1780. 
approached or touched, dropping to the ground FOraKAL, PETER, a native of Denmark or 
at once and Hding itself. On one occasion pigeon Sweden, who travelled in Arabia and Egypt, and 
squabs placed in a room on the floor were found wrote the Flora .^gyptiaca, Arabica, and other 
killed by tiiese ants, chiefly, however, the warriors, works. 

F. vdox, Jerdon^ colour blackish, abdomen FORSTER, GEORGE, an early traveller fh>m 
greemish pubescent. Very common in Malabar, India to Europe. He proceeded by land from 
and allK) found in the Karnatic. It frequents Bengal to the Caspian ^a, and from thence by 
flowers, especially delighfiug in those that have the ordinary ix>ute on the Volga, etc., to Peters- 
great quantities of poflen, such as the Cucur- burg, in the year 1784. He avoided the countiy 
mtacem, Hibisci, etc. It runs very speedily, and of the Sikhs. Ho wrote Journeys from Bengal 
is very easily alarmed, dropping to the ground on through Kashmir, Afghanistan, Herat, Perda, 
being touched. See Ants ; Insects. Petersburg, etc., to England, Loud. 1808. 

FvRMOSA or Paban Island, called also Ty- FORSYTH I A VIRIDISSIMA, a beautiful 
oan, is about 210 miles in len^h from N.N.E. flowering plant of China ; it blossoms in spring- 
to S.S.W.. its south point, caltod the Caix; of time. Forsythia susponsa, Smithy lien-k*iau, 
Formosa, being in lat 21*’ 53p N., long. IbO"* Chin., is obtained in Shen-si and other Chiness 
53]' E. It is 20 to 80 miles wide, and is traversed provinces ; the fruit, leaves, and root are used 
down its centre by a mountain range, which rises niediciually. — Smith, 

to 8000 feet in the south and 12, feet in the | FORT GEORGE, the fortress of Bombay. Fort 
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FORTUNE, ROBERT. 

Glottoester, a fort now in ruins, is on the left bank 
of the Hopgljr river, about 15 miles below Cal- 
cutta. Fort Goloonda, a fortress on a rocky hill 
on the left bank of the Seena riv^r, five miles W, 
of the city of Hyderabad in the Dekhan*; its 
builder is not known. It consists of an enceinte, 
with, bastions and a citadel After a siege of 
seven months, it fell by treachery in the end of 
September 1687. Fort St Davicl, a place in the 
Kmatio at Behoor ; between it and Pondicherry, 
Major Lawrence, in August 1752, entirely defeated 
the French army. Fort St. George, the fortress 
at Madras, built on theprinci^e of Vauban. Fort 
Victoria, the name mven to Bancoote, after its 
surrender to Commodore James on the 8th April 
1766. Fort William, the fortress of Calcutta ; it 
was constructed by Lord Clive. 

FORTUNE, ROBERT, a sdentific horticul- 
turist, who collected many rare plants in China, 
in the middle of the 19th century ; obiit 1880. 
His first voyage was marie in 1842, for the 
Horticultural S^ety of London. During four 
years' wandering, he discovered several new 
useful and ornamental plants, which now add to 
the beauty of many an JEnglish garden. He was 
in 1848 deputed by the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, and upwards of 20,000 
tea-plants, eight first-rate manufacturers, and a 
large supply of implements, were procured from 
the finest tea districts of China, and conveyed in 
safety to the Himalaya. This journey occupied 
altogether about three years, ana ho returned to 
Ellwand at the end of 1851. He was deputed 
again in 1852, for the uurpose of adding to the 
collections already found, and of procuring more 
tea-makers. He was occupied in this undertaking 
for nearly three years, and the result of his mission 
was considered very satisfactory. His fourth 
voyage was made in the service of the United 
States Government, to procure a very large supply 
of tea-plants, for trial in some parts of the American 
Union, and other choice productions desirable to 
introduce. He wrote Residence in China, and 
Wanderings in China. 

FOSSILS. Copal occurs fossil along with lignite 
in the tertiary beds of the Malabar coast near 
Travancore, and on the east coast of Africa. It 
was first found in the blue clay at Highgatc, n^ 
London ; it occurs also at Wochlow in Moravia. 
It occurs in irregular pieces or small nodular 
masses. Its colour is yellowish or dull brown, 
nearly opaque ; lustre resinous ; fracture cou- 
choicml ; sp. 1*046. When heated it yields 
an aromatic om>ur, and melts into a limpid fluid ; 
it bums with a yellow fiame and much smoke. 
When stron^y heated in contact with the air, it 
is totally diiwpated. 

Foesua are very abundant in Southern Asia, 
all along ike se^ard; west of Pondicherry, 
and near Trichinopoly ; in Hyderabad and the 
Central Provinces ; in the valley of the Nerbadda, 
in all the coal tracts, in the Siwalik Hills, and in 
Burma. Of those found in Burma by Mr. Oldham 
during his companionship with the embassy, he 
notes the following elephant tusk and lower 
jaw ; mastodon lower jaw and molar tooth ; 
rhinoceros tooth; tapir lower jaw; deer; sue 
or meryoopotamus, portion of cranium; gari^ 
fragments; bones of the pachydermata, rumi- 
nants, crocodile, tortoise, laige tortoise. 

Sir Pfoby T. Cautley carried on extensive 


FOSSILS. 

researches in conjunction with Dr. Falconer, in 
the fossil remains of the Siwalik Hills. They 
presented to the British Museum an extensive 
collection of fossil mammalia from the Panjab 
Siwalik. At Cutchavclly, north of TriuoomaM, 
is a bed of calcareous clay, in which recent shells 
and crustaceans, principally Macrophtbalmus and 
Scylla, are found in a somi-fossilized state. The 
breccia at Jaffna and the arenaceous strata in 
the western coast of Manaar and the neighbour- 
hood xof Galle also contain recent shells. These 
fossils, when powdered, are used by the Arabs 
as a specific for diseases of the eye. The sali- 
gramma which the saiva and vaishnava Hindus 
worship are fossil water-worn ammonites, ^und 
in part of the Gandak river in Northern India. 
The bin-lung, tori, and oboolia stones found in 
the whirlpo<^ of the Nerbadda and Ghambal 
rivers are also worshipped by Hindus ; but they 
are not fossils, merely stones rounded by attri- 
tion. Numerous fossils are obtained in the Baloti 
range and in the Shaikh Booden Hills, which may 
be considered offshoots from the SfUt Range. Fo^fs 
also occur in the Lagari, Mazari, and Lower Hills 
of the Sulimani range. A species of echinus is 
found fossil in the Lagari Hills, Imam Bakhsh Khan, 
and Debra Ghazi Khan, and the curious trilinear 
markings on it are compared by ^e people to the 
impression of a bird’s foot, to which accordingly 
they attribute the origin of these fossils. The 
natives regard the larger fossils of the Mazari 
Hills as the petrified clothes of fifty betrothed vir- 
gins, who, while bathing, were surprised by thc^ 
future husbands. They prayed Heaven to grant 
them a covering ; in answer to this the earth 
swallowed them up, and their clothes became 
stones. In the Panjab, a fossil encrin|te is used 
in medicine, under the name of Sang-i-yahudi, 
or Jew’s stone ; and the Sangcha, a nummulite 
from Dehra Ghazi Khan, and Sang-i-sbad-naj, 
another nummulite, are also used in medicine. 

The Dehli system of hills includes those of th5 
Dehli, Gurgaon, and Hissar districts, also the 
Slickawati Hills in Gurgaon, which ultimately 
become fused in the Aravalli range. Some of 
these hills are fossiliferous, others yield metals, 
the copper of Hissar and Singhaua in Gurgaon 
district belonging to this senes. In other por- 
tions marbles and freestone are found ;* and the 
Kalyana Hills of Dadri, now included in the 
Jhind territory, furnish elastic (micaceous) sand- 
stone. 

Spiti yields ammonites, ostartc, belomnites, 
species of nucula, otboceros, pholadomya, rhyn- 
choncUa, and spirifer. 

The Shih-yen of the Chinese are fossil shells, 
species of spirifer and rhynchonella, used medi- 
cinally. Fossil wood is found abundantly in 
Burma, in the Kyen-dween, and Namloroong. 

Fossil wood in the sandstones at Trivicary near 
Pondicherry, at the village of Verdur Valudayur, 
four miles E. of Trivicary, and other fossils sent 
to Britain by Mr. Kayo and Mr. Cunliffe, were 
described by Mr. Edward Forbes. The Trivicary 
fossil wood is embedded in a coarse ailioious con- 
glomerate. The conglomerate in Sind cousistg 
chiefly of the rolled fragments of the nummulite 
and other sub-adjaoent rocks. In the cliff at 
Minora, near Kurachee, adjoining beds of oysters 
and other sea-sfaells, in sitti, along with fossil 
wood like that of Cairo, and fossils nearly idenUoal 
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with tboee of Central ladia, Burma, aud the 
Siwalik range. 

The foeails (A Perim Island, in the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, are embedded in a conglomerate, consisting 
mostly of rounded portions of trap in a clavey 
cement, and along with these are numberlera 
fragments of fossil wood. The wood of Perim is 
nearly all rounded at the extremities, as if exposed 
to the action of running water, or of the breakers 
of the shore. It is, moreover, full of worm-holes, 
all emanating from its lower, and rising and 
radiating out towards its upper, surface, as if 
mineralized and hardened subsequently to its 
bi^g placed in the position in which it is now 
found, — the perforations being effected while it 
was still soft 

Fossil wood is embedded in the sandstone in 
the desert between Cairo and Suez. The beds 
of sandstone vary in thickness from a few inches 
to 100 or 200 feet, are composed of rounded 
or ovoidal pebbles, nearly all more or less 
quartzose; the Egyptian jasper being peculiarly 
abundant, and in many loc^itiea embedaing silici- 
fied trunks and fragments of trees, all sharply 
angular, and particularly abundant near Jabl- 
Ahmar near Cairo and Wadi Ansan, about 8 hours* 
journey to the eastward. The fossils have been 
left on the surface by the disintegration of the 
sandstone. — Oldham in YuWr Embassy; Hand-^ 
book of Punjab ; I>r» J. G. Malcolmson ; Smith. 

FOTHERGILLIA INVOLUCRATA. Falc. 

Kil&r, Him I Chob-i-pau, . . . Pziis. 

Pitthor, Pftieri, . . », I Po* Sha, Spilocha, „ 

In Kashmir, it forms whole tracts of low jungle ; 
also ill Ladakh and Kadok, at 4400 to 6000 feet. 
In general form it resembles a ground ash or 
gigantic hazel, 10 or 12 feet high, with branches 
about 2i inches in diameter, and its fruit in 
clusters of small nuts. Wood very hard, resem- 
bling, but darker than, box. Messrs. Rudall and 
Rose formed a portion brought to England by 
Mr. Vigne into a finely- toned flute. It makes 
excellent tent-pegs. — Vime; Falconar; Cleghorn. 

FOUJDAR. Hind., Pers. A person in mili- 
tary employ in the Native States of India, but 
differing greatly in grades of rank ; an olheer of 
the Moghul government having police and criminal 
jurisdiction in a district. In R^putana, the 
Foujdar is a leader of the vassals. The words are 
Foul, an army, and Dar, holder. 

FOUJDARI ADALAT, a court of militory and 
criminal law. Courts of Swlr and Foujdari Adalat 
existed at Culcutta, Madras, and Bombay until the 
establishment of the High Court of Judicature. 

FOULKES, The Ri:verknd THOMAS, author 
of the Elements of the Vedantic Philosophy, 
Madras 1860 ; A SynojisiB of Hindu Systems and 
Sects, Madras 1860 ; The Elements of the Saiva 
Philosophy, Madras 1863. 

FOUNDLING HOSPITALS, and poorhouscs 
for the aged poor, and leper hospitals, are estab- 
lished in China and throughout the British Indian 
Eimiire. 

TOUR, 4. The figure 4 surmounted the mono- 
gram of the E. I. Company, meaning unknown. 

FOURCROYA CANTALA. — ? 

Agave cantaU, Raxb. I Aloe Americana, Jlumpft. 
Bilati ananaa, . . Bkng. Bramha rakshasi, . Tam. 

American aloe, . Enu. Kitta nara, ... „ 

Groat aloe, ... „ Samatu, .... TsL. 

Siiuat katalay, . . Tam. Balu rakkisii, . . ,, 


Tiiis plant flowers when 10 or 16 years old, and 
when 20 or .30 feet high. 

Fourcroya Gigantea. Vent Sitnoi katalay, 
Tam. The great aloe, one of the Amaryllaoe®, 
has been introduced into India from S. America. 
It is remarkable for its leaves, which are often 10 
feet long. It yields a fibre 6 or 6 feet long, some- 
what finer than agave fibre, but possessing similar 
properties. It is less abundant than the agave, 
but is as easily propagated. In preparing its 
fibre, called aloe fibre, the leaves, cut close to 
the stem, are placed on a piece of board, and 
beaten with a short stout stick. After being 
thus bruised, the pulpy portions are scraped out 
with A blunt knife, and the fibres are subsequently 
washed in clean water and dried in the sun. Its 
long and strong fibre deserves more attention 
tlian is given to it. The agave and fourcroya 
are similarly called aloes, and their fibres, aloe 
fibre. They are capable of enduring a great variety 
of climates, and &re all rapidly extending over 
India ; but they are not yet sufficiently abundant, 
the Fourcroya gigantea especially, to yield the fibre 
in large quantities. — Af. E. J. R. See Fibres. 
FOWLS. 

Ki ; Chuh ye, . . Chin. I Murghi, .... HiMD. 
Ouph, Hed. I Koli Tam. 

Though in numerous breeds and sub-breeds, 
all the domestic fowls seem to have diverged 
from a single type. The game breed is from the 
Gallus Bankiva, called also G. ferrumneus. Its 
feathers are closely depressed to the lx>dy ; it is 
indomitably courageous, evinced even in the dis- 
positions of the hens and chickens. It is of 
various colours. 

Malay fowl, with botly of great rizo, disj^iOBition savage. 
Cochin or Shang hai breed, of great size, of Chinese 
origin, and disposition quiet. 

Bantam breed, originally from Japan. 

Creepers or Jumpers, from Burma, with monstrous 
short legs. 

Frizzled or Kafir fowls of India, with festhen reversed. 
Silk fowls, with silky feathering ; and 
Sooty fowls of India, the hens of which have a white 
colour, soot'£.tainod, black skin and periosteum. 
Gallus Sonneratii does not range into the northern 
parts of India ; part of its hackles consist of highly 
peculiar horny lamina;, and it is not now believed 
to be the parent bird of the domestic fowl. 

Gallus Stanleyii is peculiar to Ceylon, and greatly 
resembles the domestic fowl. 

Gallus varius, called also G. furcatus, is met with in 
Java, and the islands of the Archipelago as far 
east as Flores. It has green plumage, unserrated 
curb, and single median wattle. 

Gallus Tomminckii is supposed to be a hybrid. 

Gallus Bankiva, inhabits N. India as far west as Sind, 
ascends the Himalaya to a height of 4000 feet ; 
inhabits Burma, the Malay Peninsula, Indo-Chinese 
countries, and the E. Archipelago as for as Timor. 

The Europe breeds, Dorking, Hamburgh, An- 
dalusian, Spanish, Sultans, Ptarmigan, Ghoaon- 
dook, Rumpless, are unknown in S.£. Asia. 

A long-tailed variety occurs in Corea ; the kind 
with feathered legs, known in England as Cochin- 
Cbineae, are obtained in Ho-nan. In China, a 
cock is used in oaths and sacrifices, and is not to 
be used on ordinary occasions. Black-boned fowls 
arc in China prized to make soups for persona 
with lung diseases. 

Fowls are not mentioned in the Old Testament, 
and are not figured on Egyptian monuments. 
They arc figured on some of the Babyloniidi 
cylinders, ii.c. <»!)() and 700. The Institutes of 
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Menu permit the wild fowl to be eaten, but forbid 
the domestic fowl, and Hindus avoid domestic fowls 
and fowls’ eggs. At the present day, most of 
the pagan tribes on the east coast of Africa, from 
4® to G° south of the equator, hold tlie fowl in 
av^on. CiBsar informs us that the Celts of 
Britain would not eat the hare, goose, or domestic 
fowl. The liajput will hunt the first, but neither 
eats it nor the goose, sacred to the god of battle 
(Hnr), and rarely the domestic fowl. The 
domestic fowl is eaten freely by Mahoniedans, and 
they are largely reared for the table. 

Fowls are sacriliced by the Yezdi of Kurdistan. 
The Assyrians worshipped the cock. The Jews 
of the East offer a cock for ntan and woman as an 
atonement. Socrates, when dying, desired a cock 
to bo sacrtficod to the god of health. Fowls fatten 
best when kept in the dark. In India their eyelids 
arc sown together. 

Fowls’ Gizzard, Ki-luUkin, Chun>pi of the 
Chinese. The inner lining of the gizzard of fowls 
is peeled off and dried, and given medicinally in 
dyimpRia, spermatorrhoea, anil urinary disorders. 
— Darwin ; TaVs JUtJasthan ; Smith. See Cock ; 
Gall us. 

FOX. 

Toalcb, .... Arab. | Volpo, Voli>one, . . It. 

Hcnard Fn. Kokri, .... Maiir. 

Fuchs, Oku. I Kobur, . . . rrsiiTU. 

81iua 1, JlF.n. tZoim, Sr 

Lomri, Nomri, . Hind. 'Tilki, Tcuk. 

India has three foxes, — 

Vulpes Hciigalensis, Shaw. 


Vulpcs eorsao, Jilifth. 

V. llcngalonsis, 

V. Indicus, ,, 

V. kokreo, „ 

Bengal, common fox, Eho. 


Canis BcngalcuHii, Omi/. 

C, kokreo, Sftkrn. 

G. rufesoens, Oraj^. 

VuljMJS IndicuH, „ 
liomri, Loomri, . DuKii. 

Noomri, . . . . „ | 

Lives in the entire of India and the adjacent 
countries, but varies both in size and colour in 
different localities ; is generally of a greyish brown 
with a fulvous cast, passing in some cases to 
Isabella ; it is always variegated above with an 
intermixture of whitish hairs. It is a very 
pretty animal, but much smaller than the European 
fox, with a short head, very sharp muzzle, oblique 
eyes, nut-brown iridcs, very slender legs, and 
very bushy tail, trailing on the ground. Its 
principal food is rats, land-crabs, grasshoppers, 
l^tles, and fruit ; the mango, the custard apple, 
are largely eaten. It always burrows in open 

e is, runs with great speed, doubling like a 
; but instead of stretching out at first, like 
the hare, and trusting to its turns as a last re- 
source, this fox turns more at first, and if it can 
fatigue the dogs it then goes straight away. 

Vulpes flavcscciis, Gray, 

Vulpes montanuM, | Hobur in Kandahar. 

This species is numerous in the vallevs around 
Kandahar, hiding in burrows and in holes in the 
rocks. It is about two feet long from the nose 
to the insertion of Uic tail, and tlio tail is about 
seventeen inches ; height at shoulder, about fifteen 
inches. Its tail is yellowish ; back rather darker, 
inclining to brown ; face and outer side of fore 
legs and base of the tail fulvous; spot on the 
side of the face just before the eyes ; the chin 
(breast), the front of the fore^legs, a round spot 
on the upper part of the hind foot, and the ups 
of the hairs of the tail blackish ; eud of tail white, 
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and cars externally black. Tbe'skins are soft, and 
are made into the nimehah and postin overcoats. 

Vnli>cs montanus, Pearson, the hill fox. 

CaniB montonus. Pears. I Vulpet montonui^ Gray. 

O. Himnlaious, Ogilhy. | V. Nipaleniia, „ 

The hill fox of India dwells in the Himalaya, 
ranging up to the snow limits ; and in winter, when 
the snow is on the ground, they are very nume- 
rous about Simla, coming close to the houses in 
search of offal. Its fur is exceedingly rich, dense, 
and fine, the }onger sort measuring fully two 
inches upon the back, and the inner everywhere 
of considerable length, and of a woolly character. 
General colour, palo fulvous; head mixed with 
white ; tail bushy and wbite-tipped . — HorsfieUTs 
Cat. ; Col. Sykes ; Jerdon. . 

FOX ISLANDS, or Aleutian Islands, in the 
Northern Archipelago, on the west coast of 
America. This name was given to the whole 
group (16), on account of the groat number of 
black, grey, and red foxes with whioh they 
abound. Lat. 52® 55' N. 

FRAG A U1 A, the strawben^ genus of plants, 
of t he order Hosaceie. Some wild species occur in 
India, and others are cultivated. F. Chilensis, 
AVir., the Chili strawberry, was brought from 8. 
Ameri<^. F. collina is also an intromioed plant. 
F. ela^iur, JChr., is the hantboy strawberry from 
America ; and F. grandiflora and F. maiaufea are 
also known, as also F. Koxburghii, W. and A., 
the F. Tiidica of Roxburgh, which has also been 
classed with Duchesnea and Potentilla, growing 
in the Neilf^hcrries, Debra Doon, and Kamaon. 
Fmgaria vesca, Shie-mel, Chin., is the wo<^ 
strawberry. 

Fmgaria Indica. Andr. Wild strawberry. 

F. Malayana, Jtaxb, D. fragiforrob, Don. 

Duchesnea fragarioidos, Fotentilla Walliohiana, 

Sm. Scr, 

Paljor of , . , Chknab. IUmiiiii, Musrini of Bavi. 
Kanzar of . . Jhklum. Banuphul of . Butusj. 
Ingrnch, Yang, Ta»li, Kano. Tawui of . . . Tn.-Iwn. 

This grows wild in most parts of the Panjab 
Himalaya, from 4000 to 12,000 feet, in Kamaon, 
Dehra Doon, Neilgherries, and Penang. The 
fruit is excellent when gathered dry, but is largely 
improved by cultivation. See Strawberry. 

FRA JOAN, an Augustine monk, who reigned 
for many yearn as a pettv soveroigu on the iriand 
of Sundwa, about the middle of the 17th century. 

FRANCE, a country of Europe, which, in the 
18th century, nobly made exertions for empire in 
the East They occupied Madagascar, also the 
Isles of Bourbon and Vrance ; formed a factory 
at Surat and one at Masulipatam ; were repqlsed 
at Galle, but took, and again lost, Trincomaloe ; 
settled at Pondicherry, which they surrendered 
to the Dutch. They took and abandoned Surat, 
but founded Chandeniug^r, conquered Mi^e, 
obtained Karikol, repulse the British fleet off 
Negapatam, took Madras. Defeated Mafuz Khan 
near Madras, at Sadras, and St Thomd, but were 
surprised at Cuddalore, twice repulsed and forced 
to retire. Thev were besieged in Pondicherry, 
but repulsed the besiegers. They gained the 
battle of Amboor, when Ahwar-ud-Din f^: 
surprised the camp of Moraii Rao; defeatod 
Muhammad Alt, son of Anwar-ud-Din, stormed 
Ginji : defeated Naair Jung ; defeated the BritIMi 
at Voiconda. They were Aut up at Trichinopoly. 
where they were twice defeated by Clive, end 
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FRANKUN, Major J, 

retreated to SeringltAm, where they aubaequeiitly cherry, which they continue to hold. In 1668 
surrendered to the British. They afterwards Aurangseb ceded Ghandemuggur to the French 
defeated Uie British atViccrayaudi, hut sustained Oomnany ; in 1727 the Company obtained Mahe, 
a defeat from them at Bahur. They repeatedly which the nation still retains ; in 1789 they ptir- 
defeated the Mahrattas, obtained great power, chased Karikal from the ruler of Tanjore ; and 
under M. Bussy, at Hyderabad, and obtained the in 1752, Yanam and Masulipatam, which the 
oeesion of four provinces on the eastern coast. French had seized In 1750, were oecbd to them) 
They defeated the British at Teruvadi, but were the former definitely. 

defeated at the Golden Rock, at the Sugar-loaf Between 1785 and 1754, Messrs. Dumas and 
Rock, and took refuge in Soringham ; were re- Dupleix contributed greatly to uphold the French 
pulsed at Trichinopoly, but surprised the British power. Dupleix was appointed governor of Chan- 
and Contapara ; made i^eace with the British, dcmuggur in 1780, governor of Pondicherry in 
and refused to aid Suraj-ud-Dowla against the 1742 and 1746. In 1798 (19th May) the French 
British. Subsequently, at Negapatam, they were nation invaded Egypt ; and in 1801 an Indian 
beaten, but took Ouddalore and Fort St. David, contingent, under Sir David Baird, sailed for 
and were repulsed from Tanjore. Th^ were beaten Egypt, where they arrived on the 8th June. It 
off Tranquebar, at Oondore, and off Fort St David returned from Egypt in July and August 1802. 
and at Wandiwash, and surrendered Pondicherry. Napoleon Bonaparte returned to France, October 
Their efforts ceased from the 16th January 1761. 1799. On the 22d October 1798, Colonel Roberts 
Bythetreaty of Paris in 1768, Muhammad AH was surrounded and disarmed the French troops, 
declared an independent sovereign. They are a 11,000 strong, at Hyderabad, 
brave and conquering nation, and had able leaders, FRANCKLIN, Major WILLIAM, of the 
hut the officers under Dupleix and Bussy were Indian army, author of Histoiy of Shah Alam ; 
inferior. France now holds the island of Bourbon, Memoirs of George Thomas ; Observations in a 
or Reunion, in the Indian Ocean ; also settlements Tour from Bengal to Persia in 1786-87; with 
on the coast of Madagascar, at Nossi B4, the island Account of the Remains of Persepolis, Lond. 
of St Marie, and at Bali Be ; the island of Mayotta, 1790 ; Tracts, Political, Geographical, and Corn- 
one of the Comoro group, was purchased also, in mercial, on the Dominion of Ava and the Norths 
1841, from a chieftain, and converted into a Western parts of Hindustan, 8vo, Loud. 1811. 
colony. In Cambodia France has 66,000 square FRANKINCENSE. 

miles of territory, with ft population of 750,000 Kundur Ddkh. Kamanan, 

souls, and exercises a protectorate over Annam. Encens Fr. Minan, Kamayan, „ 

The remaining French possessions in India Inccnso, ... It., Sp. Kandrioam, . . . Tam. 
consist of five towns, Ohandernuggur, Karikal, Of this there are several kinds in oommeroe. 
Pondicherry, Yanaon, and Mahe. The total The best are the Arabian or tear olibanum, the 
square miles of these is 191 J, with a population of African, and the Bast Indian or stalaotitic. 
208,887. Pondicherry was restored to France by Olibanum and b’dellium, fragrant resins from 
the peace of 1768 ; in 1778, again taken by Sir species of Boswellla, are obtained in India from 
Hector Monro, to be restored by the treaty of the Boswellia glabra, and the gum-resin of the 
peace of 20th January 1783. Captured again in Canarium strictum, Eoxb.y is also fragrant The 
1793 ; again restored by the peace of Amiens in oleo-resin of the Abies eicelsa, or Norway spruce 
1801. Recaptured in 1803, and finally restored fir, is known as common frankincense ; and in 
in 1814 and 1815. France sends annually to India the oleo-resin of Pinus longifolia is al^ so 
British India above half a million sterling of mer- called. Some of the frankincense of European 
chandise, and takes to the value of eight millions, markets is doubtless obtained from the JuniperUs 
During their greatest efforts, Admiral do la lycia ; and a tree of America is called the frank* 
Bourdonnais was employed by sea, and Dupleix incense pine. 

and Bussy on land, Monv eminent men of this The substance called Kundricum by the Tamil 
nation served in India, — the younger Lally, Law, people is very common in the Indian bazars, and 
Dupleix, Bussy, De Suffren, De Boigne, Perron, is used as an incense in religious ceremonies 
La Bourdonnais, Dudrenec, Jean Baptiste, Ray- equally by the Hindus and Portuguese Christians, 
mond, and Bernadotte, who was subse^ently being, though not quite of so grateful an .odour, 
king of Sweden. The noticeable era of the French cheaper than benzoin. It is supposed by the 
power in India was but of short duration, but Mahomedan medical men to be a species of oli- 
remarkably brilliant while it lasted. It commenced banum, and they give the name of Kundur to both ; 
under the government of M. Dupleix in 1749, and but it is very unlike olibanum in its appearance, 
was extinguished by the surrendfer of Pondicherry being always seen in pretty large agglutinated 
in 1761. masses, composed of light-brown and yeUowish 

In 1601 they had sent two ships to India tears, and having a strange stony kind of hardness 
from St. Maloes, under the command of Lieutenant when pressed betwixt the teeth ; whereas the 
Burdelieu, but both were lost off the Maldives, olibanum is in separate small roundish h fiHs or 
In 1604 Henry iv. incorporated the first French large grains, which do not give the same sensation 
East India Company, which the minister Colbert on being chewed, nay, even stick to the teeth, 
in 1664 re-established on an improved footing, The Kundricum is generally brought to Southern 
granting a monopoly of the trade for fifty years. India from Mad^ascar, from the coast of Borneo, 
In 1668 Surat was selected as their first settle- and also from JPedir on the lidand of Sumatra, 
ment; afterwards Trincomalee was taken from Common frankincense or thus is a spontaneous 
the Dutch, but soon a^in recaptured. In 1672, exudation from the spruce, the Abies exoelsa, Z). C. 
St Thom6, now a snburb of Madras, was taken — Aiiw. Mat, Med. p. 16 ; Birdwood^ Veg. Prod. 
from the Dutch, but in 1674 it was again restored FRANKLIN, Major J., an officer of the Indian 

to them, and the same year tliey occupied Pondi- army, author of Memoir on BandeUchand ; also 
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FRASER, JAMES. 

wrote on the geology of Bundelkhand, and on the 
Panna diamond mines. 

FRASER, JAMES, author of History of Nadir 
Shah, and a Short History of the Moghul Emperors, 
Lend, 1742. » r- , 

FRASER, JAMES BAILLIE, author of Journey 
from Constantinople to Tehran, and Travels in 
Persia ; also Travels in the Caspian Provinces of 
Persia j also Journal of a Tour through part of 
the Himalaya Mountains and to the Source of 
the Rivers Jumna and Ganges, 4to, Loud. 1820 ; 
also Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan in 
1821-22, with an Account of the Countries to the 
N.B. of Persia, 4to, Lend. 1825 ; also Travels in 
Koordistan, Mesopotamia, etc., with Sketches of 
the Character ana Manners of the Koordish and 
Arab Tribes, 2 vole. Rvo, liond. 1840. 

FRASERPET or Khushhal Nuggur, a town in 
Coorg, 19 miles N. of Mercara, on the left bank 
of the Cauvery, in lat. 12® 26' N., long. 76° 8' E. 
It was named Khushhal Nug^rar by Hyder, but 
takes the name of Lieutenant-General Fraser, the 
first Commissioner of Coorg. 

FRAXINUS, the ash tree, Aran of the Arabs, 
and Oren of the Hebrews. Two species of the genus 
Fraxinus grow in the Western Himalaya, — F. fiori- 
bunda, or large ash, and F. xanthylloides, or crab 
ash. They grow in the Mehra forest, near Abbots- 
bad, Hazara ; and in the valley of the Sutlej there 
is abundance of yew and olive, and a considerable 
quantity of box and ash, the ash and olive near the 
river, but the box and yew on the higher slopes, 
2000 feet or more above the Sutlej. The larger ash 
and yew are much esteemed for jampan poles, hefts, 
and tool handles, etc. ; and the larger, in colour, 
grain, and toughness, resembles the English ash, 
and makes good walking-sticks. Borne species of 
ash are remarkable, like the sugar maples, to which 
in some respects they are allied, for the sweetness 
of their sap, which on concreting by exposure to 
the sun is known as manna. To the two species, F. 
rotundifolia and F. florifera, and probably also to 
other species, we owe the manna. Ornus florifera, 
the flowering ash tree, grows in the mountains of 
the south of France ; and F. rotundifolia (Ornus 
rotundifolia), the round-leaved manna ash tree, is 
a native of Calabria and Bicily. The wax Insect 
tree of China, F. Chinensis, grows abundantly on 
the ^nks of ponds and canals in the province 
ofChe-kiang. When the insect, Coccus pefa, West- 
woodf is fully developed, the trees seem as if 
covered with flakes of snow. The wax is of great 
value in Chinese commerce, and a small portion is 
exported. — Fortune's Residence^ p. 146 ; CaL Cat, 
Ex, 1862; Cleghorn^ P, Rep,; Royle^ Bim, Bot, 
p. 266 ; O'Sk, p. 484. 

FRAXINUS FLORIBUNDA. Wall, 

Binno, Shumu, Chknab. I Sunnu, .... Ravi. 

Bum Jhxlum. Ugai, Shing, . Tb.*1nd. 

Hum, Hamu, . Kanoba. | Banash, ... ,, 

The large ash is found on the Thandiani and 
Mochpura ranges of the Himalaya, but not in 
Kaghan. It is a handsome tree, with a deeply 
furrowed bark, growing to 16 feet in girth and 
120 feet hi^. The wood is excellent, pi^ssing 
most of the qualities of European ash. It is valuea 
for jampan poles, ploughs, platters, spinning- 
whcw, etc., and in Kashmir is reckoned far 
^e . best wood for oars.—/* L, Stewart^ M,D, ; 
Cleghom, Panjab Report^ pp. 80, 177. 
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FREYCINETIA BATJERIANA. 

FRAXINUS XANTHOXTLLOIDES, Wall 
F. MoororoftUna, WM 

Butru, Sandal, . Ohxnab. Ohijla, Chuj, . KaHOBA. 
Shangal, ... ,, Biju, .... „ 

Crab ash, . . . Emo. Ohum, Thum, , Sutza*. 
Nuoh, Hanna, . Jhelum. Bhang, . . . TB.>IlfD. 
Shllli, .... ,, 

The crab ash is a large shrub or small tree* It 
grows in the N.W. Himalaya, and is found in the 
Sutlej valley between Rampur and Bungnam at 
an elevation of 700C^ feet, and in Tibet up to 12,000 
feet It rarely reaches a girth of 5 feet and 25 
feet high. The wood is small, but har^ heavy, 
and strong, mostly used for walking • stickst 
hefts, handles, etc., and for fuel* Cleghom states 
that it is at times used for jampan poles. — J, L, 
Stewart^ M,D,; Cleghom^ Panj, Report^ p. 64. 

FREDERICK. Ceesar Frederick, a Venetian 
merchant, in 1663 travelled W way of the Persian 
Gulf to India, and on to Pega in 1668. The 
account ho gives of his travms was translAted 
into English in 1588, by Thomas Hichoch* He 
describes Cambay, Ahmedabad, and Goa, and 

f ives a detailed account of the commerce of 
'egu. It had previously been visited by Antonio 
Correa, who, shortly after the occupation of Malacca 
by the Portuguese, was despatched thither with 
the via^' of establishing trade with Bnrma. It 
was subsequently (1583) visited by Gasparo Balbi ; 
and his Viaggio delP Indie Orientate and Cesar 
Frederick's Narratives are the best notices we pos- 
sess of this country until the publication of the 
modem works of Byrnes and Phayre. 

FRBGILUS GRACULUS, the chough, is found 
on high mountains and 8ea>cliff8 of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, is common in high Central Asia, the 
Himalaya, Afghanistan, etc. ; ns is also another 
chough, Pyrrhocorax alpinus, of the Swiss Alps 
and Pyrenees. 

FRENCH BEANS, haricots* 

Faginoli It. I Judia Sr* 

Contain much nutritive matter, and are most 
desirable for the food of troops. 

FRERE, Sir HENRY BARTLE, K.O.B., an 
eminent Bombay civil servant. Commissioner of 
Sind, Member of the India Council, afterwards 
Governor of the Bombay Presidency. He went as 
envoy to the sultans of Zanzibar and Muscat, with 
the humane object of endeavouring to put a stop 
to the slave-tnde. He reported that from the 
remote island of Johanna to the Persian Gulf there 
are some rulers who are ashamed of and abjure 
slave traffic ; that the prince who reigns at Muscat 
had not shrunk from declaring the freedom of 
every slave who shall land in his territorv ; and 
that Colonel Pelly had induced the Arab chiefs of 
what was once the pirate coast, to renew, confirm, 
and extend their engagements. 

FRESCO PAINTINGS cover the walls of the 
caves of Ajunta: the walls of the mosque of 
Wazir Khan at Lahore are also covered with them. 

FREYCINETIA BAUERIANA, the Norfolk 
Island grass tree, belongs to the tribe of Pandanem 
or screw pines* Its stem is marked by rings 
like the cabbage tree, where the old leaves have 
fiJlenoff; and it lies on the jnonnd, or climbs 
like ivy round the trees. The branches are 
crowned with crests of broad sedge^tke leaves, 
from the centre of which the flowers arise, the 
petals of which are a bright scarlet and the 
sepals green ; and, when they fall off, clusters 
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FRIGATE BIRD. 


FRUIT. 


nppoar of tliree or four oblong pulpy fruit, four stictus, Kelaartii, and asper. As in Europe, ap in 
inches in length, and ns much in circumfcrcnco. IndiA, these harmless creatures hare ever oeeti 
— KenpeVs Jnd Arch. ii. p. 284. counted poisonous. In Ceylon this error is ns old 

FRIGATE BIRD, the Attngen aquilus, L., and ns the 3d century n.c., when, as the Mahawansa 
Tachyi)etcs aquila, lUujcr, is also called the sea tells us, cb. xx. p. 122, the wife of king Asoko 
hawk, also man-of-war bird and the boatswain, attempted to destroy the groat Bo Tree (at 
It has short feet, and cannot swim or dive. It is Magiwiho) with the poisoned fang of a toad, 
intermotliate between the predaceous son aiul lainl Frogs arc eaten in Europe, in India by the hiuu- 
birds. It attacks the smallest binls, and makes blest of the races, by many of the Burmese, and 
otjier fishing birds abandon their prey. It takes in China by all classes. In Southern India, on 
extended flights, and is of great endurance, rising Fridays, in the convents, Christian ladies from 
to vast hoiglits in the air. it ranges through all Europe use tliom. They arc caught in Cliina 
tropical seas, and lias been seen 400 leagues from by tying a worm or a young frog just cmcrgwl 
land, but sailors say it returns to land every night, from tadpole life by the waist to a hsh - line, 
Its expanded pinions measure 14 foci from eml and lobbing him up and down in the grass and 
to end. A. minor occurs in Australian seas. — Jkn. grain ricc-lields where the old croakers are wont 
FRINGII JdDyE, a family of small birds, which to harbour. As soon as one secs the young frog, 
ornithologists arrange into six sub-families, vi/.. he makes a plunge at him, and swallows him whole, 
the Ploceinm or weaver birds, the Kstroldinai arc whereupon ho is immediately convoyed to thofrog- 
tlio munia or amadavads and wax bills, the fisher's basket, losing his life, liberty, and lunch 
Passcrinnjorsparrows.thoEinbcrizinnc or buntings, together, for the bait is rescued from his maw, 
the Fringillinm or finches, and the Alaudinjc or and used again as long as life lasts. Frogs, says 
larks. The weaver birds build nests of strips of Fortune, arc in great demand in all the Chinese 
Icavci'or grass interwoven together. The ainada- towns, both in the north and south, wherever ho 
vads arc social little biixls. The sparrows also are had been, and they were very abundant in Nan-tsiu. 
social, many of them preferring to dwell in towns. Tlu'y abound in shallow lakes and rice-fields, and 
The ortolan bunting, E. hortulana, />., occurs in many of them are very beautifully coloured, and 
the west of India ; the Friugilliuai, comprising the look as if they had been painted by the hand of a 
grosbeaks, crossbills, rose-finches, and bullfinches, first-rate artist. Tlie vendors of these animals 
and the larks, are often kept as cage-birds, Frin- skin them alive in the streets in the most unmerci- 
gilla montifringilla, the mountain fincli of Europe, ful and apparently cruel way. They are brought 
N. Asia, JaiMin, Asia Minor, Afghanistan, Kashmir, to market in tubs and baskete, and the vendor 
W. Himalaya, is a winter visitant in Britain, and employs himself in skinning them ns he sits 
the European Montifringilla nivalis has been making sales. He takes up the frog in his left 
obtained at Kandahar. hand, and with a knife which he holds in his right 

FROG - FISH, Cheironectes, the frog-fish chops off the fore part of its head. The skin is 
of the British in India, belongs to the family of then drawn back over the body and down to the 
LopUiadm or anglers, Lophius histrio and others, feet, which arc cbop[)cd off and thrown away, Tlie 
ana species arc met with in many seas. In this poor frog, still alive, but headless, skinlcas, and 
group the bones of the carpus form arms that without feet, is then thrown into another tub, 
8upf>ort the pectoral fins, and enable these fishes and tlic operation is repeated on the rest iu the 
to walk along the moist groiiiid, (J. immaculatus, same way. Evciy now and then the artist lays 
Ruppeil^ has feet or claws ratlicr than fins. Hart- down his knife, and takes up his scales to weigh 
wig mentions a frog-fisli of the Asiatic islands and these animals for bis customers and make his sales, 
the southern hemisphere, as remarkable for its Everything in that civllisixl country, whether it bo 
hideous apjicarance and its capability of surviving gold or silver, geese or frogs, is sold by weight, 
for several days on laud. Its pectoral fins arc so Boiled frogs in a Burmese bazar are exposed for 
placed that it can crawl about on land . — TemianVif sale among other articles of food. The Pyxi- 
Ceylon, p. 330. cephnlus adspersus of Dr. Smith, the klatla-motlo 

FKOGMOUTII, species of birds of the genera of tlie Becliuona of S. Africa, when cooked, looks 
Batiuchostomus and Otothrix. like a chicken. The length of the head and body 

FROGS. ” H inches, and the hind legs are G inches long. 

Orcnouille Fn. Konocohla It. P“ring the dry nionthB they conceal thcinaclvca 

Kan., Si*. “Ole* which they moke Bt the foot of buahea. — 

Meiidak, .... Hind. Willtant^ Middle Kinydouiy ii. p. 48 ; A Rat, 

Frogs are verv common in all the south and among the Chin, pp. 45, 843 ; TennanCi Ceylon ; 
east of Asia. 1 uov belong to the reptile sub-class Livingstone. See Reptiles. 

Batrachia, and order Batrachia salienta. The FRUIT. 

Malabar bull-frog. Hylorana Molabarica, occurs Samar, Tliamar, . Aeab. 

in several parts oi the Peninsula of India. The Athi, Bukx. 

" * . ^ 

Ob»t, Fruchte, . . Ger, 

Pbal, Mewa, . . Hind. 

Fnitts, Fnitte, . . It. 

Fraotum, .... Lat. 

Fab Mahr. 

The better known of the fruits of the S.E, of 
Asia are as under 

Cuatard-apple, Anona Jack, Artooarpus integri- 
•<(uainoaa. folia. 

Soursoi). A. murioata. Breadfruit, A inoisua. 
BuUoek heart, Areticulato. A oontmunis. 
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joana cutiimra occurs in ueyjon ; ii was namea oy 
Mr. Blyth Rana robusta. The little tree-frogs, 
Polypedates maculatus. Gray, shelter themselves 
beneath leaves from the heat of the sun ; and 
several Bjiccies of Polypedates occur in tfiis region. 
The toes of the tree-frogs terminate in discs. 
Many of the small tree-fro^ are mimickers. When 
seen in their natural attitudes, they cannot be 
distin^ished from beetles or other insects sitting 
upon leaves. Several species of toads occur in 
Ceylon, but the more common are Buffo molano- 


JHAIaAT. 

Ikvr, Mewa, . . Pies. 
Owoeohttoh, . . . Kith. 

Fruta, Sp. 

Kai, Pallam, . . . Tam. 
Pandu. also iCaia, . Txl. 
Temish, Meyve, . TuRX. 



FRUIT. 


FRUIT. 


AverrhoA 

OArambola. 

BUimbi, A. bilimbi. 
Bengal eurrants, Oarisia 
. carandas. 

Oheny, Oeraaus, 


Chestnut, Oastanea Marta- Mulbeny, Morus Indioa. 

^nioa. Oleaster plum, Eleagnui 

Ohooob ^-e nut tree, Theo- oonferta. 

broma cacao. Pawpaw, Carioa papaya. 

Double - leaved citron, Pear, Pyrus. 

Citrus tOrosa. Pierardia fruit, Pierardii 

OrangiL O. aurantium. sapota. 

Sweet limes, C. limetta. P^ne-apple, Ananas sativus, 
Shaddock, C. decumona. Bromelia ananas. 

Citron, C. medioa. Plantain, Musamradisiaoa. 

Small lime, 0. bergamia, Pomegranate, Tunica 
C. aoida. granatum. 

Large lime, C. bergamia. Rambutan, Nephelium 
I^mon, C. limonum. lappaceum. 

Gocoanut, Cocos nucifera. Rasp^rry, Rubus, 8p. 
Dorian, Durio sibethinus. Roselle, Hibiscus sab- 
Figtrees, Ficus oarica, Ian- dariffa. 
oeolat^ glomerata, and Rose apple, Enmniajambos, 
macrophylla. Jamtosa vulgaris. 

Hog plum, Spondias mangi- J ambo fruit, E. jambolana. 

fera. Malay apple, E. jambosa, 

Otabeite goosebeny, Oicoa E. Malaccensis. 

disticha. Doricum Indicum. 

Brazil gooseberry, Pby sails. Strawberry, Fragaria, sp, 
Granadilla, Passiflora Sapodilla plum, Achros 
ouadrangularis. sapota. 

India grape, Vitis Indies. Fcetid stercuHs, Sterculia 
Crape vino, V. vinifera. foetida. 

Ouava, Paidium pyriferum Budh’s cocoanut, S. alata. 

(white). Tamarindus Indices. 

Ouava, P.pomiferum (red). Triphasia trifoliata. 
Leeohee, Nephelium lichi. Uvaria grandidora. 

T A Ts_r.l A. 1 A T 1 • 


Mangosteen, Oaroinia superior to the others ; it is the Kaghazi (from 

wXTmeC OitruUus because the sheU is as thm as 

C^mlirbita. I»P«r, and can easily be broken by the hand. The 

Musk melon, Cuoumis superiority of this species is attributed to its 

melo. having been originally engrafted j but though 

Mulbeny, Morus Indioa. now raised from seed, it does not become deterio* 

conflrta^^'""'’ Eleagnus rated. Some of the Panjab fruits are the produce 

Pawpaw, Carica papaya. wMte or jungle lands ; others are regularly 

Pear, Pyrus. cultivated ; but among the most remarkable are 


Pawpaw, Carica papaya. wmw or jungie lanoB ; otners are regularly 

Pear, Pvrus. cultivated ; but among the most remarkable are 

Pierardia fruit, Pierardia the products of the lhal or sterile sandy pordons 


of the Muzaffargarh district The bernes of the 
salvadora, the seed-pods of the jhand (Prosopis 
spicigera), which are ground up and made into 


Loquat, Enobotrya 
japonicA. 

Mango, Mangifera Indioa. 
Mango, M. sylvatica. 
Horse mango, M. foetida. 
Opoosite leaved man^o, 
Cambessedea oppositi- 
folia (mangifera). 


AVulnut, Juglans regia. 

Walnut Pegu, J. tnoocca, 
ta soung-ret-wah. 

Whortle beriy, Tltibaudia 
loranthifolia. 

Willoughbeia Martabanioa. 

Wood -apple, Feronia 
elephantum. 


In few natural products is India more prolific 
than in its fruits. The pine-apple, mango, mangos- The fruit of tho trimal, or Ficus macrophylla, is 
teen, jambo, tamarind, orange, strawberries, dorian, sold in the bazar at Simla. There are on the 
guava, jack, grapes, figs, peaches, pomegranate. Upper Sutlej some sj^ies of Kibes (R. nubicola 
apricot, apple, pear, and loquat are amongst the and R. glaciala), which are like currants, but have 
bi^t known, besides an infinite variety of smaller little flavour ; also a species of gooseberry. There 


bread when dry, the acid berries of the Withania 
coagnlans, nsea to curdle milk with, the shoots 
of that singular plant which is occasionany found 
in iband and piiu thickets, the Boucerosia edulis, 
and also dried mushrooms, are among edible pro- 
ducts of the province. 

In Kanawar, apples are abundant and nice- 
looking, though not with much flavour. Peshawar 
exports dried red raisins, which sell at 18 lbs. for 
a shilling, and dried raisins of a pale green colour, 
which sell at 4 lbs. for a shilling ; and bloom ri^ns 
are also obtainable. Dried apricots are very 
abundant ; also figs dried, flattened, and strung 
together ; also the dried plum (aluoha) oi Pesha- 
war. The small seedless raisin, the kismis, is in^ 
every bazar. In the upper hills of the Panjab, 
the apricot (jaldaru or zardaru) is common, its 
kernel yielding oil. Apples and pears are also 
grown. There are two species of chei^, the 
jamuna, or Cerasns cornuta, and tho Cferasus 
padam; the former has black sweetish berries, 
which are eaten. The wild pear, called mehal or 
kainth (Pyrus variolosa), is common also , in the 
hilla It somewhat resembles the medlar, and the 
fruit is sweet when it is rotten. In Eangra and 
Kulu there is a crab or wild apple, called ban mehal 


c (Pyrus baccata), also a quince (Cydonia vulgaris). 
I- The fruit of tho trimal, or Ficus macrophylla, is 


The fruit of tho trimal, or Ficus macrophylla, is 
sold in the bazar at Simla. There are on the 
Upper Sutlej some species of Kibes (R. nubicola 


fruits, partakeu of by the natives, either dried or in is a wild strawberry 


raria Indica), and a 


their ourries. To the north, and in the hill dis- blackberry, called unsri (RiibuB ha,TaB\ the fruit 
tricts, peaches, grapes, figs, etc., are both abun- of which is preserved. In Kulu and Kangra the 
dant and of good quality. In the south and loquat (Eriobotnra Japonioa), and the pome- 
oentral parts of Hindustan the fruits and vege- granate, darim (Punica granatum), both ocoor. 
tables in general use amongst tho people are the The mitha tendu, or fruit of the Diospyros tomen-. 

lantain, tosa, must not be omitted. In the outlej valley, 


melon, gourd, cucumber, water-mdon, plantain, tosa, must not be omitted. In the Sutlej valley, 
guava, jujube, custard -apple, and fig. in some Myrica sapida yields a fruit useful for makin g 
of the hill ^stricts the wild raspberry and a sherbets. Among nuts we find ^e findak, or 
speoies of gooseberry are found in great abundance nuts of Corylus laoera, sold at Simla ; and the 
and of good quality. On the N.W. of India, in seeds of the edible pine (P. (jlerardiana) are 
parts of the Panjab, Himalaya, in Kashmir and for food in Kanawar, where they sell at 2 annas a 
m Afghanistan, the fruits preferred by Europeans seer = lj^d. the lb. Above Chini this tree is the 


are more plentiful. In Kashmir the fruits which 
attain maturity are the apple, pear, quince, peach, 
apricot, plum, almond, pomegrknate, muloerry, 
walnut, nazel-nut, pistachio, and melon. The 


hich principal one in the forest. In the lower hUls the 
Bch, fruit of the anda (Pbyllanthns emblioa) should 
irry, perhaps be include; the well-known plantain 
The mango do not occur. The latter is last seen, 


g^as cherry is indigenous, and is cultivated in says Dr. Cleghom, nw on the Su^J, 

orchards. The buUace, Prunus insitita, is found and the former below Kotgv m ^eagnra oonfem 
nowhere else in a wild state. The vine is exten- gehai and Oarissa edulis rimd fruits timt cto be 
sively cultivated. mwrved, the latter making the well-known 

In Kashmir there are four varieties of walnut ; Karunda jelly. « » 

one of these grows wild in tho forest, and the The frmts of Su^ m from Oordia ,^th^ R. 
othem are cultivated. The former is very tiny, and S , ; Grewia affini^ ^cilo^ 
and the scan^ kernel is encased in a thick shelL Stocks; Tamarn^us Indioi^ Xin». ; CappMii 
One of tho horticultural species is veiy much aphylla, Hexh./C. Decaisnmi, ^ocks; llomosdiee 


nowhere else in a wild state. The vine is exten- gc 
sively cultivated. 

In Kashmir there are four varieties of walnut ; K 
one of these grows wild in the forest, and the 
othem are cultivated. The former is very tiny, at 
and the scanty kernel is encased in a thick shelL St 
One of tho horticultural species is veiy much aj 
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FRUIT. 


FUCHSIA. 


btlatiniiue, Linn,; SaWadora Peraica, Linn.; 
8. Indioa, Houle; Solatium incertum, Dun.; 
PliTllantliaB mttltifloris,Ltnn. , and Goocinea Indica, 
IF. and A. 

At Yeroaud, on the Sheyaroy HillSf at Bangalore 
in MjBore, and on the Neilgherry Hills, the fruits 
(^ temperate climates grow readily at heights of 
fiom 3000 to 6000 feet above the sea, Yarieties of 
the pear, the buUock’s-heart, apple, apricot, citron, 
oarambola, cherry, custard - apple, fig, grape, 
guava, loquat, lime-tree, leechee, mangoeteen, 
nectarine, varieties of the orange, with the bitter 
orange, the peach, pear, plum, Orleans plum, 
pomegranate, quince, rose-apple, sapodilla,8ourBop, 
and shaddock or pumplemose. 

In Burma the fruits are very numerous, but 
nearly all of them very indifferent, though to a 
Burmese, who, while a child, eats a raw sweet 
potato with as much zest as a European would an 
iwple, they are no doubt considered unsurpassable. 

ancient Celts ate acorns, the modem Cali- 
fornians still use acom bread, and the Burmese 
and Karens eat fruits which are but little superior 
to an acom ; in general, their fruits are much 
inferior to those of temperate climates. 

The Malay names of the principal fruits of 
Penang, Singapore, and Siam are the amrah, 
Assam-glugor, Assam-kulubi, blimbing, blimbing 
bidoh, blimbing saga, bliniOw, buah-boll, buah- 
blingai, buah - bunga, buah - dulce mah, duku, 
kambule, kandangra, katapaDg,4tonajang, langsat, 
lemon-purut, namnam, palosan, rambai, rumania, 
tillooh. 

Tho only trees to the cultivation of which the 
Chinese pay any attention, are the fruit-bearing 
kinds; and in some places, in China, there are very 
fair orchards, containing the mango, leechee, longan, 
wapgpee, orange, citron, and pumelow. The yang- 
nud is a scarlet fruit, not unlike an arbutus or 
strawberry, but having a stone like a plum in the 
centre. The kum-quat is a small species of citrus, 
about the size of an oval gooseberry, with a sweet 
rind and sharp add pulp ; a small quantity is 
annually sent to England as presents. Preserved 
in sugar according to the Cminese method, it is 
excellent. Groves of the kum-quat are common 
on all the hill-sides of Chusan. The buah grows 
from three to six feet hi^h, and when covered with 
its oranffe-coloured fruit, iu a very pretty object. 
The shaadock, plantain, andpersimmonare common, 
and several varieties are enumerated of each ; the 
^onimn is eaten raw and cooked, and forms no 
moonsiderable item in the subsistence of the poor. 
The pomegranate, carambola or tree gooseberry, 
nan^, custard - apple, pine -apple, rose -apple, 
bread-fruit, fig, guava, and olive, some of them as 
good and others inferior to what are found in other 
oountdeB, increase the list. The whompe, leechee, 
hmgan or dragon*s eves, and loquat ^riobotrya) 
are four indigenous fruits at Cantou. The first 
leeemblee a grape in size, and a gooseberry in 
taste ; the leechee looks like a strawberry in size 
and shape ; the tough, rough red skin encloses a 
^eet wateicy pulp of a whitish colour, surround- 
ing a hard seed. Grapes are plentiful, and toler- 
ably good, but the Chmese do not make wine. 

Fruits and Vegetables, Dried, Salted, exported | 
from India. 


Year. Cwt Rs. 
WM6, 43,267 1,67,376 

1676- 77, 76,774 1,89,606 

1677- 78, 89,641 1,86,140 


Year. Cwt Rs. 

1878- 79, 60,907 2,62,060 

1879- 8Q, K091 2,92,332 


— WilUame^ Middle Kingdom^ ii. p. 46 j FoHwmU 
Wanderings ; Cleghorn^s P. Hep, ; MasonU Tenas* 
serim; McClellands $ Report; PoweU; Macnair ; 
Mrs, Harvey, 

FRYER, JOHN, surgeon to the English E. L 
Company. In a letter he asked to be made 
surg^n to the Surat factory. He travelled in 
Persia and India from 1672 to 1681 ; and his New 
Account of the East Indies and Persia, published 
in 1698, gives pictures of factory life in his time, 
and of the conaition of the people of India. It is 
entitled Account of East India and Persia, being 
Nine Years* Travels, from 1672 to 1681, contain- 
ing Observations on their Government, Religion, 
Laws, Customs, etc., fol., Loud. 1698. 

FTITA. Arab. An unleavened paste of flour 
and water, baked in ashes of camels' 
mixed up with a little butter. — Robinson's Travels. 

FU. Every Chinese province is divided into a 
certain number of districts, called Fu, Ting, Chow, 
or Heen. Fu is a large portion or department 
of a province under the general control of a civil 
officer, immediately subordinate to the bead of 
the provincial government. Ting is a smaller 
division than, and sometimes a portion of, a Fu ; 
when separate, it is governed as a Fu, and called a 
Chuh-le. 

FUCACE^, the sea- weed tribe of plants, the 
Algace® of Lindley and the Algae of Jussieu. They 
are leafless, flowerless water plants. A specios is 
mentioned by Dr. Bennett (p. 12) as growing on 
coral banks in isolated patches, which stings like 
a nettle. It is about a foot in length. It has 
a small corrugated granular bag filled with a 
transparent fluid. 

Fucus natans is the Gulf weed which travellers 
to and from India meet with in the Atlantic. 
Agar-agar is the Malay name for the Fucus tenox 
of many of the Malayan islands, and forms a 
considerable article of export to China by junks. 
It is esculent when boiled to a jelly, and is also 
used by tho Chinese as a vegetable glue. It 
abounds on the coral shoals in the vicinity of 
Singapore, but the finest known in the Archipelago 
is found on the coast of Billiton. It is known to 
the Chinese by the name of Hy-chy, and is con- 
verted by them into various purp(^, such as 
glue, paint, etc. Tho chief consumptioii of it is 
in the dressing and glazing of their cotton manu- 
factures, and the preparation of sacrifice pap^^r 
and paintings for their temples. A small portion 
of the finest part is sometimes made into a firm 
jelly, which on being cut up and preserved in 
syrup makes a delicious sweetmeat. 

Ic^ine is obtained from various species, Fucus 
vesiculosufl, L., F. nodosus, A., etc. 

Fucus amylaceus, O'Sh. 

F. eicalentiu of authors. | F. lichenoides, Turner, 
Oeylon moss, • , Eng. j Kaddil-pash, . . . Tam. 

Grows in great abundance at Jafnapatam, and 
when boiled down makes an excellent jelly for 
invalids, and forms an article of trade thence. 

Fucus spiuosus, Linn., F. tenax. Turner, Svns. 
of Eucheuroa spinosa, the GradUaria tenicc of 
authors. — Bennett^ p. 12; Crawfurd^ Diet, p. 6, 
See Agar-Agar ; Ceylon Moss ; ]^ble Sea-weed ; 
Euoheuma spinosa; GradUaria tenax; Sphiero- 
coccus. 

FUCHSIA, a aenus of beautiful plants, which 
can be cultivated in India during the rams and 
cold season. They grow freely from slips, which 
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FU-OHU. 


PUNGUa 


nay be tent to a great diatance if packed either 
in a tin case or bamboo, surrounded with damp 
nofls. The soil in which they strike best is a light 
sandy loam. The slips, until they bare thrown out 
strong shoots and leaves, must never be exposed to 
the sun, and even then only early in the morning. 

FU-OHU, the capital of Foh-kien province, 
one of the most wealthy and populous cities in 
China. — Kufo, Cathay ^ i. p. 109. 

FU DO, a Buddhist deity of Japan. The figure 
is usually seated, alwa;ra surrounded with flames, 
boldinff a naked sword in the right hand, and in 
the leu a coil of rope, with which to punisli the 
wicked . — Sir /. E. Reedy p. 84. 

FUDSI YAMA or Fusi-Yama, a high volcanic 
mountain of Japan, at present inactive, but which 
tradition reports to have risen in one night, and 
as it rose there occurred a depression in the earth 
nearMiako, which now forma the lake of Mit-su-no- 
umi. In A.D. 864 the mountain burst asundei from 
its base upwards, and at its last eruption in 1707 
it covered Yedo with ashes. It is a sacred moun- 
tain. It is crested with snow, and presents 
appearance of a truncated cone, and the gathering 
of a white cloud around its summit is a sign of 
bad weather. It is occasionally ascended by 
Japanese pilgrims for the worship of the god of 
the winds. Its peak, in lat. 25® 81' N., and; long. 
138° 42' E., is more than 14,000 feet above the sea. 
See Japan ; Yaraa. 

FUH, the Chinese abbreviation of Fuh-too or 
Buddha. Fuh-kwoh, the land of Buddha, the 
Chinese name for Tibet. 

FULADAT, a town near Bamian ; yields gold 
and lapis-lazuli. 

FULIGULIN^, a sub-family of birfs of the 
family Anatidse. It contains one species of the 
genus Branta, four spedes of Fuligula, and two 
of Aythya. Fuligula ferina, the pochard, in the 
circuit of northern regions, Barbanr, is common 
in India, F. nyroca, lerru^ous duck, Europ, 
Asia, N. Africa, is common in India. F. mania, 
scaup duck, circuit of northern regions, Panjab, 
Sind, Nepal. F. cristata, tufted duck, Europe, 
Asia, Barbary, is common in India. F. mftna of 
Pallas is the crested pochard. 

FULLERS’ EARTH. 


Wa dh-thih ohi, 
Volaarde, . . 
Terra-a-foalon, 
Walkererde, 


Chin. 
Dot, 
. Fa. 
Gxe. 


Terra daj 


dapurgat 
Terra fullonum, 
Sohiflemaia, . 
Tierra de batan, 


.tori, 


. It. 
Lat. 
Bus. 
. Bp. 


A soft, dull, greasy kind of day, usually of a 
greenish-brown colour. It is us^ in the fulling 


of doth from its pr<merty of absorbing <m and 
greasy matter. It is mund in various parts of the 
south of England. Two kinds are distinguished, 

— yellow earth, the best, employed for the finer 
doths of Wiltshire and Gloucestershire ; and blue 
earth, principally used in fulling coarser cloths in 
Yorkshire. Kan - tu of the Chinese, meaning 
fuUers’ soap, is a kind of fullers’ earth obtained in 
Peh-chi-li, Ho-nan, and Shen-si in China. It is 
used to remove grease from cloths, — McCulloch ; 
Smith. - , « , 

FULLJAMES, Capt., an officer of the BomUy 
anny who wrote an account of the island of Penm 
in the Bom. As. Trana i. p. 18 ; Visit to the 
Rajpeepla Hills, and Account of the Cornelian 
Mines, to Bom. Geo. Trans. L p. 8 ; A Report on 
Uie^oods of the Taptee at wurat in 1887, ibid, 
yli. p. 862 : An Account of Borings and Strata 
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passing through the Gogo, to the BL As. Tmis. 
1887 5 Bom. As. Trana 1841, i p. 25 $ An 
Account of a Singular Hollow near AJhmedabadi 
called the Boke, supposed Volcanic, in the Bom. 
Geo. Trans, vii, p. 164 ; and (to the Present and 
Former State of the Runu of Cutoh, ibid, viii.— 
Dr. Buist's Catahoue, ' 

FUMARI£JB,’'toe fumitory tribe of plants, of 
which there are about 70 spedes, a moiety known 
in India, Japan, mind Persia. The Indian speotoi, 
besides two that are common to other countries, 
consist of about 16 of Corydalis, 1 of Dactylo- 
capnoB, and 1 of Macrocapnoa The plants of 
this order have watery juice, are common to the 
Himalaya from Nepal to Kashmir, and contain a 
bitter principle. — Voigt. 

FUMARIA OFFICINALIS. L. Fumitory. 
Baqlat*til*maUk, . Arab. | Pit-p^pra, Papra, Hum. 
Tgze-hwa-ti-tin^ . Chin. 1 Bhatnruj, .... Pna 
f Simeterre Fr. | Shatm, «... „ 

This is used by Indian physicians, who oonsidtf 
it diuretic. Among ^ropean practitioners it 
was lo^ regarded as a valuable tonic and altera- 
tive. From the Latin Fumus, smoke. — 0*SL 

FUMARIA FARVIFLOKA, W. et A., h$$ the 
same i^onyms. It greatly resembles F. offidnalis, 
but is smaller. Flowers of a pale-red colour. It 
is found in Kent, and is also very common to the 
East Indies, F. parviflora is considered to be 
identical with the of the Greeks It is 

much used in the Upper Provinces of India, mix^ 
with black pwper, in the treatment of intermit- 
ten t fevers. Is extensively employed as an wathel- 
mlntio and in mania, to pmrify the blood to skin 
diseases ; idso as a diuretia diaphoretic, andaperient. 
— Powelly n. \ O’iSa. 

FUND. ’This term is applied in India to iiuwr- 
ance and mutual benefllt societies, established 
early in the 19th centuiyby the servants of the 
East India Company, to provide retiring annuities 
for themselves and pensions for their wives um 
children. It wss a grand scheme, of incalculable 
benefit to the officers and to-the Government. Tbe 
several service funds were abolished on the govero- 
ment of the oouniry bring taken over uf the 
British Government, and others introdueed. 

FUNG FO SHIN, the wind end fire gode of 
the Ohineee. 

FUNGUS. 


Ti-rh; Muh-rh, . Ohin. 

Chfanpignon, raigui, Fr. 

Sohwamm, • . . Gbb. 

Kanakuchu, . . Hind. 

Fango .It. 

Under this name botanists comprehend not only 
the various races of mushrooms, toadstools, and 
rimilar productions, but a large number of 
scopio plants forming the appearances oallea 
mouldtoosB, mildew, smut, rosn-brand, dry-ro^ 
etc. They are cellular flowerleas plants, and are 
arranged into mushrooms, puff-hsUs, smuts, 
]^dews, truffles, morelles, moulds. 

They are numerous to India, growing <m or to 
damp vegetable mould. The oominon field niyn* 
rooms are eaten. But seveml poisonons lo 
oloeely leeemble the common mushrot^ that m 
utmost caution is neoessary to thrir use. No 
test whatever, whether botanical or cheniksl, call 
be relied on to dietingnieh tiw dangers f^ the 
wholesome kinds. Special cultivation is the oaw 
sm mode of piooorii^ the mushroom of tonn- 


Shirianof . . JBMLOU. 
Kulat, OhiuDidawiii,llULAT 
Bat-bakriof. . . Bavi. 
Hongo, . . • • • BP. 



FUNGUS. 


FURNITURE. 


Ably good quality. One funra reaembling a Oeylonthiabad not occurred; and it is not only quite 
mnsh^m ffrows at the foot of the bambooi and new, but with difficulty referable to any reco^ised 
is regarded % the Burmese as a valuable sp^ific section of fungi. Indeed, it seems just inter- 
in worma Few fungi were found by Dr. Thomson mediate between true mould and Uredo, allied on 
in the N.W. Himalaya, and for the most part the one hand to Trichobasis, and on the other to 
differed but little from the produce of a Europ^n Rhinotrichum. Though the fungus is developed 
mM. Some, however, grow to a very large size, from the parencbym of the leaf, there is not any 
as for instance Polypora fomentarius, on poplars covering to the little heaps, such as is so obvious 
near Iskardo, exceeoin^ in dimensions anyUiing in Uredo and its immediate allies, while the mode 
which this species exhibits in Europe. A very of attachment reminds one of Rhinotrichum. He 
fine iEcidium (iE. ThomsonH also infests the fir was obliged, therefore, to prop<^ a new genus for 
tree Abies Smitbiana, hexenoesen of the German its reception. As the fungus is confine to the 
forests, but is a finer species, and quite distinct, under surface of the leaves, and the mycelium is 
Potypmms oblectans, Geaster limbatus, Qeaster not superficial, it may be difficult to apnlv a 
mammosns, Erysiphe taurica, a boletus infested remedy ; but he would be inclined to try sulphur 
with Sepedonium mycophilnm. Scleroderma verm- by means of one of the instruments which are 
coBum, an ^cidium, and a Uromyces, both on u^ in the hop-grounds in Kent, or syringing 
Mulgedium tataricum, about half-a-dozen agarics, with one of the s^phurous solutions which have 
one at an altitude of 16,000 feet above the Nufara been recommended lor the extirpation of the hop 
river, a Lycoperdon, and Morchella semilibera, mildew. 

which is eaten in Kashmir, and exported when diy The Ti-rh or Muh-rh of China are fungi growing 
to the plains of India, make up the list of fungi. on trees, and preferred by the Chinese to the 

The Sikkim region of the N.W. Himalaya is more delicate mushrooms, 
perhaps the most productive in fleshy fungi of any Colonists in New Zealand have exported to China 

in the world, both as regards numbers and species; a fungus growing abundantly on decaying timber 
and Eastern Nepal and Khassya yield also an in all the forest districts of the colony, known as 
abundant harvest. The forms are for the most Hirneola polytricha, much resembling the variety 
part European, though the species are scarcely commonly known as Jew^s-ear; a considerable 
ever quite ulentieal. The dimensions of many tradein this commodity sprang up since 1872. One 
are ^uly gigantic, and many species afford year the total quantity exported amounted to 
abundant food to the natives. MixM with Euro- about 250 tons, which, at £44 a ton, represented 
pean forms, a few more decidedly tropical occur; a value of £11,000. The selling price retail in 
and amongst those of East] Nepal is a Lentinus, China is about Is. per lb. It is used by the 
winch has the curious property of staining every- Chinese in the shape of a decoction, and is sup- 
thin^ which touches it of a deep rhubarb yellow, posed to purify the blood. It is also largely con- 
and 18 not exceeded in magnificence by any tro- sumed in soups, and as an ingredient in various 
pical species. The Polypori are often identical farinaceous dishes. 

with those of Java, Ceylon, and the Phib'ppine A dried fungus, used as food in Singapore, 
Isles ; and the curious Trichocoma paradoxum, does not appear to differ from the Hirneola 
which was first found W Dr. Junghunn in Java, auricula Judsc of Britain, which has a wide range, 
and later on by Dr. Harvey in Ceylon, occurs The Sbirian of Jheluro, and Bat bakri of Ravi, 
abundantly on the decayed tninks of laurels, is a thin, fiat, ragged-looking fungus, yellow 
as it does m South Carolina. The curious genus above and with white gills below, which is got 
Jlitremyces also is scattered here and there, though on dead trees in various parts of the Pan jab 
not under the American form, but that which Himalaya at 8000 to 8500 feet. The natives slice 
occurs in Java. Though Hymenomycetes are so and cook them, either fresh or dry, and eat them 
abondant, the Disoomycetes and Ascomycetes are as a relish with bread. Dr. Stewart tried them 
comparatively rare, and very few sp^ies indeed in stews, etc., but found them leathery and 
of SpbsBxia were gathered. One curious matter flavourless. The Buin phal of the Panjab is an 
is, that amongst the very extensive collections underground rouriiroom, mentioned by Edgeworth 
which have been made, there is scarcely a single as found in cultivated ground near Multan, and 
new genus. The speries, moreover, in Sikkim are eaten by natives, but which he did not find at all 
quite different, ^cept in the case of some more palatable. — O'Sh, ; Hooker*^ Him, Jour, ii. p. 881 ; 
or less ooBmo|Mlite species, from those of Eastern jSittmr; Smithes China ; Powell; Dr, J, L, Stew, ; 
Nepal and Khassya ; scarcely a single Lactarius liev, M, J, Berkeley, 

or Cortinarius, for instance, occurs in Sikkim, FURNEAX ISLANDS, at the S.E. part of 
though there are several in Khasi^a. The genus Bass Strait, form a great chain. They comprise 
Boletus through the whole district assumes the Barren Island, Clerk Island, Great or Flinder's 
most magnificent forms, which are generally very Island, and other islands. 
dillfereQt from anything in Europe. FURNITURE, and Furniture Woodo. 

A bmm bu done enormous dam^ in the Moubke, Fa. I MobUi It. 

Ceylon coffee plantations. When a coffee tree is Ameublement, . . . „ Ajuar, Sp. 

attacked by the bug, it is deprived of its sap and Hausgerath, . . Ojcr. | DQshimi, Bshiy, . Turk. 
Its nourishment, whilst the fungus, which never The native carpenters of India have long been 
fails to^ attend on the bug, prevents restoration celebrated for the great patience and fidelity with 
W dosing the stomates through which the tree which they imitate the most elaborate details 
breathes and respires. About the year 1880 , a either of art or manufacture, but they are generally 
new fungus in Ceylon was causing the leaves of the deficient in design, and much may still be done to 
trees attacked with it to fall off. The Rev. infuse artistio taste and boldness of exeoution, 
M. J. Berkeley says of it, that raongst more than a when better principles of art are brought to bear 
ihonBand species of fungi previously received from upon this branch oMnduetry. The woods used for 
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FURRAH-RUD. 


FURTHER INDIA. 


furniture in Madras are, — for common fumituiiV 
Cbittagone wood, teak wood, toon, iack ; and for 
carved and ornamental furniture, ebony, black- 
wood, or East India rosewood, satin-wood, kyaboca 
wood. 

The Chittagong wo(^ (Ghickrassia tabularis) is 
more used at Madras in the making of furniture 
than any other wood. It is light, cheap, and 
durable 

The teak (Tectona grandis) is probably the 
most durable of all timbers. It is very hard!, and 
very heavy. It is extensively used for bullock 
trunks and for house and camp furniture, for 
which it is well adapted, as it does not split. 

The toon (Cedrelatoona) resembles its congeners, 
Chittagong wood and mahogany, and is very 
much used for furniture all over the Peninsula. 

The jack- wood (Artocarpus integrifolia) is an 
excellent timber, at first yellow, but afterwards 
brown. When made into tables and well kept, it 
attiiins a polish little inferior to mahogany. In 
England it is used, as well as satin-wood, for 
making backs of hair-brushes, etc. 

Blac^ ebony (Diospyros melanoxylon). This 
well-known and mu(m-admired wo^. Lignum 
nigrum, non variegatum? is very hard, heavy, 
and susceptible of a high polish. It is seldom 
obtained or ^at size. 

East India blackwood, or rosewood, is an 
excellent heavy wood, suited for the best furni- 
ture. It can be procured in large quantities, and 
of considerable size ; the wood contains much oil. 
In larp^e panels it is liable to split. 

Satin-wood (Swie tenia chloroxylon) is hard in 
its character, and when polished it is very beau- 
tiful, and has a satiny lustre. It is much used 
for picture frames, rivalling the bird^s-eye maple 
of America. It is occasionally used by cabinet- 
makers for general furniture, but it is liable to 
split. 

Sandal-wood (Santalum album) is found in 
abundance in Mysore and Canara. It is chiefly i 
remarkable for its agreeable fragrance, which is a 
preservative against insects. It is much used in 
making work-boxes, walking-sticks, penholders, 
and other small articles of fine ornament, but 
cannot be procured of a large size. 

Kyaboca wood (Pterospermum Indicum) is im- 
port^ from Singapore. It is beautifully mottled, 
of different tints, evidently produced by excres- 
cences from the tree. The wood is chiefly used | 
for inlaying, or for making desks, snuff-boxes, I 
uzdes, etc. — Dr. Cleghom in M, E, J, K of 
855. See Blackwood Furniture. 

FURRAH-RUD or Farah Rud, like the Mur- 
ghab and the Tajend, flows from the western side 
of the mount^ous and hilly country to the north 
of Herat and K&bul. Its source has not been 
traoed, but after a course of about 200 miles it 
falls into the Lake of Seistan. The banks of the 
Furrah-rud, Khaush-rud, and other streams are 
well cultivated, and produce wheats barley, pulse, 
and abundance of excellent melons. — MacGregor; 
Elphinatone. 

FURRID-ud-DIN, a Mahomedan saint, born 
at Obanawal, near Multan. He was so holy, 
that by his look clods of earth were convert^ 
into lumps of sugar. He was therefore sumamed 
Shakai^uin, which means the treasuxT of sugar. 

FURROHUR DIN JASAN. Furronur,amongi^ 
the Parsee people, means soul or spirit ; and this 


day is one sot apart by the people of this religion 
for the performance of the ceremonies of the 
dead. — J/ic Parsees. 

FURS. 

Foumire, Poll, . . . Fa. I Pelo, piel Sf. 

Fell, pel*, . . . Gbr. Kyurk, .... Tuam 
Pelle, peUicia, . . . It. | 

Furs are the skins of different animals witifthe 
inner side converted into a hort of leather, and the 
outer fine hair left. Previously to their under- 
going this process, furs are termed peltry. The 
fur of the flying squirrel (Pteromys petaurista) is 
of such a very fine description, that it would 
excite much interest in Europe. The beautiful 
furs from Lhassa and Digurchee, in Tibet, are 
mcMtly obtainable in Khatmandu. These two large 
cities are great fur depots ; they are only forty 
marches from Khatmandu. 

A very large portion of the Russian fur trade 
is derived from this oart of Tibet, and certainly 
by far the most valuaole furs are obtained there. 
Some of the most beautiful dresses made of fun 
are brought by the native merchants from these 
cities ; and a fur cloak with thick silk lining was 
purchased from one of them for 150 Moree rupees, 
m English money little more than ten pounds. 
About the bednning of the 19th century, the fur 
trade with China amounted to upward of a 
million of dollars annually. The peltry of the 
American forests command good prices in the 
European markets. The amount carried into 
China over the northern frontier is, however, still 
considerable, though no account of the number 
can be obtained. Lamb-skins of various sorts are 
much used in the northern parts of the country. 

The value of the exports of furs from British India 
to all parts in the year 1857-58, was £5553 : next 
year, £4198; in 1859-60, £9608; and in 1860-61, 
£8216. Of the better known furs may be men- 
tioned those of the — 

Ermine, MuBtcla erminra, sometimes called the weasel 
or ermine weasel, also the stoat in summer and ermine 
in winter. It is found in the cold regions of Europe 
and Asia. Martes abietum is the pine marten of Europe. 

The sable, Mustela eibellina, a native of Siberia, ilao 
the Aleutian Islands, and Thibet. 

Pine marten, Mustela martes, and Maries toufseoa. 

Pennant’s marten, Mustela Pennantii. 

The mink, Mustela lutreola. 

Beaver, Castor fiber. 

Nutria of Brazil, Myopotamus Bonariensia. 

Black or silver fox, Oanis argentatus. 

Arotio fox, 0. lagopus. 

Musk-rat, Fiber Eibethicus. 

Bea otter, Lutra marina. 

American otter, Lutra Brarillensis. 

— Morrison's Compendious Summary; Sir E Mon- 
gomery's Trade of the Panjab, 

FURTHER INDIA, a term applied to the 
Indian regions east of the Ganges. A greater 
variety of nations and diversity of languages ore 
^und in Further India than in any other regkm 
of equal area, an^et no one of them appears to 
be indigenous. The Indo-European races have 
crossed Sie Brahmapotnij and established them*^ 
selves and their language m Assam. Turanian and 
Mongoloid races have poured in from Tibet in the 
north, and many tribes give indubitable evidence 
of Tibetan ori|[in. On the east, the Tonquinese 
and Oochifl-Cmnese are known from their toimues 
to be offshoots from the Chinese, while the mlay 
tribal have come from the south up to 10^ N., ana 
spread their language into the Mergui Axchi- 
I pelago. — Mason's BurmOj p. 17. 
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FU SAIffO. 


GABET. 


FU SANG. M. de Goignen in hig Becherches 
ior kg KaTigati<H]g dos Gliinoia da 06te de 
rAmerique, gtatei that under this name America 
is aoourately described in a Chinese work of the 
5Ui century as a land in the far east According 
to M. Paravey, the Fa Sang described in the 
Chinese annals is Mexico, which, he says, was 
known as early as the 5th century of our era. 
Oanred figures renresenting Buddha of Java, 
seated on a Siva^s head, were found at Uxmal in 
Yucatan. 

FUSTIC. 

Oeelhout, .... Dut. I Fuatlck, .... Gbb. 
Boil iaune de Breril, Fa. Lemo riallo de Braiilio, It. 

Qeibnolz Qer. | Pilod^ngiUomarillOySr. 

A dye-wood the produce of the Madura 
Unotorm, Nutt, a large tree of tropical America 
and the West Indies. — M^Culhch ; Tomlinson, 


Gr 

G. This letter is used in most of the languages 
of Southern Asia, but with the hard sound, as 
in gardener, get, gild, golf, gun. There is not, 
apparently, any Eastern tongue in which it has 
the soft sound of the languages of Europe before 
e and i, as in general, geometry, gin, giorno, 
Gerusalemme. In writing Eastern wor^, there- 
fore, this letter, where it occurs, presents similar 
difSiculties to the letter c, which Europeans make 
interchangeable with k, as in Cashmir, Kashmir, 
Oabul, Kftbttl. Gehoon, Hind,, wheat, which has 
the hard sound, might, by a native of Europe, be 
pronounced, erroneously, Jehun; and Gentoo, a 
word derived from the Portuguese, and pronounced 
Jentoo, might be. erronoously, pronounced hard. 
The Arabic Jab% a mountain, is pronounced 
Gabal by the northern Arabs. Ginti, Hind., a 
muster, Gird, Hind., Pers., a round or circle 
(^tch, a gird or hoop), are alike hard. The 
English letters gh are generally to be pronounced 
aepamtely in Eastern tongues, as if written g*h ; 
but in the Arabic, and taken from it into Persian 
and Urdu or Hindustani, there is a separate letter, 
the ghain, which has a combined softened guttural 
sound of gh, as Ghulam, a slave. Arabic has no 
letter asi, or hard g. 

GAB, fruits of Diospyros embryopteris (D. 
glutinosa), the size of a small orange ; deep green, 
with a rusty dust ; strongly astringent and muci- 
laginous. — Irvine, Med, Top. 

GABA-OABA. Malay. The midrib of palm 
leaves, of. the leaf of the sago palm, much used 
throughout the Moluccas for buildings and fencing. 
Atap 18 thatch made of the fringe of palm leaves, 
doubled down and sewed on sticks or latlis of 
bamboo. — Jaum. Ind. Arch, vl 

GABAR. PxBS. A person not a Mahomedan, 
in general, but commonly a Zoroastrian, a Parsee 
or fire»worriiipper : an idol-worshipper, an infidel ; 
any unbeliever in Mahomedanism in general; but 
the word is more specially applied to a fire- 
wonhipper. Meninski s^s, ^ Ignicola, magus infi- 
delii quivis paganus.’ The word is more familiar 
to the people of Europe under the spellings Gaour 
and Guebt^ A small remnant of me-worhippers 
exists in Persia, chiefly at Yezd in Khorasan; 
but moat of their countrymen hare emigrated to 
India, where, eq>eoially at Bombay, they flourish 


under tho name of Parsee. According %o the 
dictionary, Burhan-i-Kattea, Qabar is used in the 
sense of M^h, which signi^ a fire-worshipper, 
Gabar mani-i-Magh basl^, keh atash purust sal, 
t.e. Gabar means a Magh , which is a fire-worshipper. 
This is sometimas written, and very often pro- 
nounced, Gavr, by a change of letters frequent in 
Persian, as in other languages. Qavr, we leam 
from the dictionary Jabangiri, means those fire- 
worshippers who o&orvo the religion of Zsrduaht 
^r Zoroaster), and they are also called Magh. 
But Origen, in the fid century, defending Chris- 
tianity against Celsus, an Epicurean, who had 
allud^ to the mysteries of Mithra, uses Kabar as 
equivalent to Persians. * Let Celsus know,’ says 
he, * that our prophets have not borrowed any- 
thing from the Persians or Kabirs’ (Orig. oontr. 
Cels. lib. vi. p. 201, Cantab. 1058). A Jewish 
writer, quotedby Hyde (Hist. Relig. Vet Pers., cap. 
zxix.), declares that the Persians call their prMs 

g i the plural) Cbaberin (or Khaberin), whilst 
e singalar, Chaber or Kbaber (occurring in the 
Ta]mud\ is explained by Hebrew oommentatom 
as signifying Parsai or Persians. On this subject 
Hadrian Reland has offered some remarks in 
Dissert, ix. de Persicis Talmudicis (see his Dissert. 
Miscell. part ii. p. 297, Traj. ad Rben. 1706). Dr. 
Hyde, however, as above cited, thinks that Chaber 
or Chaver denoted both a priest and a layman. 
There can be no doubt but that the usages of 
a people which regard their dead are important 
evidences of the faith professed by them, or, if 
not clearly indicating it, that they may show what 
faith is not professed. The semi-exposure adopted 
by the Siah-posh has contributed pzobably to 
their being suspected to be a remnant of tho 
Gabar, or followers of the reformer Zartusht, but 
no account has been heard of the least mention of 
fire-worship amongst them. There is the certainty 
that within the last three centuries there were 
people called Gabar in tlie Kabul countries, 
particularly in Lugbman and Bajur ; also that in 
the days of Baber there was a dialect called 
Gabarl We are also told that one of the divisioDS 
of Kafiristaii was named Gabrak, but it does not 
follow that the people called Gabar then professed 
the worship of fire. Tliat in former times fire- 
worship existed to a certain, if limited, extent, in 
Afghanistan, is evidenced by the pyrethrm, or 
fire-tltars, still crowning the crests of hills at 
Gard-dez, at Bamian, at Seghan, and at other 
places. Near Bamian is also a cavern, containing 
enormous quantities of human bones, apparently 
a common receptacle of the remains of Gabar 
corpses ; and to the present day the Fsrsees 
expose their dead on tower summits, but Tibetans, 
Chinese, and Hindus often 1^ their dead on 
plaiiiS or in rivers. At Murki Khel, in the vall^ 
of Jalalabad, and under the Safed Koh, human 
bones are so abundant on the soil that walls are 
made of them. There is every reason to suppoae 
it a stjpulchral locality of the ancient Gaoar ; 
coins are found in some number there.— 

Travels, i. p. 160. 

GABBA. Hind. Carpets ; a carpet made of 
different coloured pieces cA pattu sewn together ; 
a kind of woollen doth. 

GABET. MM. Hue and Gsbet, by a route 
miite unexfJored by anv European, passed among 
the mountains north of Bhutsa am Ava, and so 
made their way due east to the plains of 'the 



GABRIEL. 

Central Flowery Land.’ M. Hue wrote an aooount 
ol bis trarela. 

GABRIEL or Jibrael, according to Mahomedan 
belief, the angel who haa charge of all created' 
thinga. 

G AOH or Gach’h. Hind. Mortar, plaater, fine 
plaater, plaater of Paris. 

GAOHCHA or Grot, a section, a sect, a class. 
Amongst the Jains of Southern India there are 
84 sections, castes, or classes. See Jain. 

GACHCHA CHETTU. Tbl. Guilandina bon- 
due, L, The Hindus, from the hostile and un- 
approachable character of this plant, compare it 
to a miser in the following padyam : * If a miser 
dwell near a liberal man, he wUl die rather than 
remain a witness of his ^nerosity, like the Gach- 
oha under the Kalj^ vriksha * (or celestial tree of 
desire). — Vtmana^ P’ ^ Andk, 

GACHI, a girdle or woollen cloth worn by men 
in Lahoul. 

GAD, the Babylonian god of destiny. 

GAD or Gadi, Mahr., also Garh and Garhi 
A hill fort.-. TP. 

GAD ARIA. Beno. A shepherd ; from Gadar 
or Gadur, a sheep. The Gadana shepherds of the 
N.W. Prorinces haye several divisions, who do not 
eat together nor intermany. The youn^r brother 
marries the widow of the elder brodier; elder 
brothers do not marry the widow of a younger 
brother. They are shepherds by caste as well as 
occupation. The sevei^ subdivisions in Hindu- 
stan are Neek’hur, Tusselha or Puchhade, Chuck, 
Dhangar, Bureyea, Pyhwar, and Bhyeatur, and 
of each of these there are also many subdivisions. 
This tribe is spread over the whole of Hindustan, 
but seems to be moat numerous in the country 
between Allahabad and Farrakhabad. In some 
places they have resided from time immemorial. 
In the Agra district their subdivisions are mani- 
fold, and keep themselves distinct from one another. 
•^ElU Sup, Glosn , ; Sheri'ing's Hindu Tribes, 

GADDA. Tel. Any edible root ; an egg ; the 
testis ; also the terminal head of the date palm, 
eaten as a vegetable. 

GADDA-GHAL is a punishment unknown in 
any but the Hindu code ; the hieroglyphic import 
appears on pillars, and must be seen to be unaer- 
et(^. 

GADDI, a hill shepherd about Kaugra and else- 
where. The Gaddi weire enumerated by Mr. 
Sherring as Gk>alla ; and Dr. Hunter classed them as 
Brahmans. They are really Gavei, a far inferior 
caste. See Gadaria. 

GADELA. Hind. An elephant pad. 

GADES had a temple of Mclkarth, where his 
symbol was an ever -burning fire. It is the 
modern Cadis. 

GADFLY, species of CEstrus, dipterous insects, 
attack the horse and other herbivorous animals. 
They undergo all their metamorpboBes in the interior 
of the body of the animal — sometimes in that of 
man. 

GADHA. Hind. A club, a mace, occasionally 
pCNTtrayed in the hands of Siva and Vishnu. A 
dub, a mace, a battle-axe. The gada or dub of 
Bhim-Sen is i^iUar. 

GADHI, a Hindu sovereign’s throne ; a pillow ; 
the oushkm by which a Rajput or any Hindu’s 
throne is dedc^ted ; aseat of honour, the cushion 
of the throne. Sucoeasion to a kingly di^ty, or 
to the offloe of oUef mahant of a temple, ia caUed 


QA5RTNERA KOENIGIL 

succeeding to the gadhi, and the occupant is said 
to be ’ ^;a^ nisbin.’ Wilson describes it, alio, m 
the spintual throne of the founder of a Hindu aeel; 
the pillow at the ori^nal site of the sect; the 
pillow or seat of the pnmitive teao W, ^e spiritual 
throne. A gadhi is literally a oudiion, and ia 
placed on a rich carpet on the ground, and fomie 
the Hindu throne. To be raised to or seated on 
the gadhi is equivalent to being raised to the 
throne. Gadhipati, the chief of a body cl 
religious men<iicantii^. 

GADHI. Pushtu. A band of thieves. 
GA-DI or Gari. Hind. A carriage. 

GADI or Gaddi, cultivators in the Dehli dia- 
trick 

GADI CHAT. Hind. A graaa oaed aa 
fodder. 

GAEEN, a small clan of Rajputs in the Zillah 
of Ghazipur and in Benares. 

GAEKWAR, a feudatory sovereign of India, who 
resides at Baroda. The family are of the cowherd 
race, and formed part of the ^eat Mahratta Con- 
federacy, to whose supremacy the British succeeded. 
The Gaekwar family sprang in 1720 from Da* 
maji Gaekwar Sbamsber Bahadur (obiit 1768), aa 
ofiBcer under Khandi Rao Holkar, and they ruled 
till the treaty with the British Government in 
1802. Ia 1808, Colonel Alexander Walker, then 
resident at the Gaekwar’s court, was able to 
arrange for payment to the Gaekwar, from ten 
Rajput ohiefs, of a certain fixed sum as suaeiainiy. 
When the Peshwa was overthrown in 1817, tna 
British succeeded to the chief control, with an 
annual tribute, in the proportion of | to the 
British Government and 4 to the Gaekwar. The 
tributariea are called talukdars, of whom thm 
are 224, and each of whom posaesaee exduiife 
jurisdiction in hiv own district; and only the 
Grassia and Mul Grassia are allowed to litigele 
with their ruling chiefa These are sprung either 
from cadets of the ruling tribe, or from proprietoni 
of lands which they seized, and now d«eM wiHi 
all the proverbial tenacity of the Raiput, who 
freely gives and takes life for acrea The tenri* 
tories of the Gaekwar have an area of 4399 sqnain 
miles, with a population above two millions, and 
an annual estimated revenue in 1875 of £1,026,482^ 
but £175,771 was not realized. The Gackwu 
Mulhar Rao, on the 22d Api^ 1875, was dethroned, 
and was replaced by Syaji Rao, a descendant os 
Pratap Rao, son of Piliji Kao, the founder of the 
family, and younger brother of Damaji, whose 
line terminated with Mulhar Rao. Mulhar Rao 
was sent to Madras, where he died in 1882* 
Lord Salisbury, when Secretary of State for 
India, on the 3d of June 1875, is said to have ex- 
pressed the opinion of the Uien administration, 
that * Mulhar could not be treated as having 
been proved guilty of the crime of poisoning,* and 
that the stredhun, amounting in money to neariy 
£1,500,000, belonged to the rants as private 
property. 

G^BTNERA KOENIGII. WigU, Ic. 

G. aoaminata, BentA. 1 Sykesla KcenigU, Am. 
For. /I. 

G. thyniflora, Bliime. I Sykeiia thynUMi Am, 

O. ozphylla, Benih. I 

For. « is very abundant in Ceylon iu> to aa 
elevation of 8000 feet. Var. jS grows in the sooth 
of the ialaiid, at no great elevatioii.<— TAte. 
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GAKKAR. 


GiERTNERA RACEMOSA. JRoxh. 

madablota, Oort 

Ifaliilaia. . . . Hind. | Yediila ohetiu, . . Tel. 
Madho]^. . . Sakbk. I 

This is a fine and fragrant flowered creeper, 
and Tery hardy. " G. Gimneri, Thw,^ G. rosea, 
jTAip., G, ternifolia, Thw.^ and G, WalbBri, W. Ic,^ 
are Ceylon plants. — Gen. Med, Top, p. 192 ; 
Tkw, 

GAGAH. Sawah, tipar, of Java, are rice- 
fields, differing in the mode of cultivation adopted 
in them. 

GAGH-GHO, a long shift worn by Baluch 
women* 

GAGIANI, a Pathan tribe in the Doaba division 
of the Peshawur district, said to have come from 
the valley of the Kabul river, and to have ousted 
the Dalazak. — MacGregor^ N,W, F, I, p. 611. 

GAQRA. Hind. A subdivision of the Bhangi 
or sweeper caste. They apply leedies. — Wilson, 

GAGRA, a plaited skirt of coarse fabric like 
langa, only coarser. 

GAGROWN. In Hindu warfare, when the 
supply of water has been rendered impure, and 
ooni^uently useless to the Hindus^ they have, 
been compelled to abandon their defences, and 
meet death in the open field. Ala-ud-Din prac- 
tised this against the celebrated Achil, the 
Kheechie prince of Gagrown, which caused the 
surrender of this impregnable fortress. 

GAHALAYA, an out-caste predatory race, near 
Matelle, in Ceylon, who acted as executioners in 
the times of the Kandyan kings. The people of 
the lowlands on the coast of Ceylon are of a 
Tamulian or Dravidian stock. Those of Kandy, 
with their habits of polyandry, would seem to be 
allied to the people of Coorg. The Gahalaya, 
Rhodia, and Yeddah are wild, out-caste races 
dwelUnjg; in the forests and unfrequented parts. 

GAHARBA. Hind. A resin used in Benares 
in making lacquer ware. 

GAHARWAR or Gharwal, a tribe of Rajputs 
xtensively spread through tlie N.W. Provinces ; 
m of the 36 royal races, apparently at an early 
period settled at Kanouj. — Wilson. 

GAHLOT or Gahilot. Hind. * A tribe of Rajputs 
extensively spread through the N.W. Provinces 
and Rajputana. The raja of Udaipur is a member 
of one of their most celebrated branches, the Siso- 
dya. — Wilson. See Gehlote. 

GAl. Hind. A cow. Gai goru, homed cattle. 
Gai-kaasai, a beef butcher. Gai-ran, cows* land, 
pasture land, a village common ; all land not 
Drought under cultivation. Gai-run, bczoar. 

GAINA, a dwarf variety of the Bos Indicus, 
the Brahmany or Indian bullock. 

GAINGOOL, Hind., Panam kalang, Taii., Tati 
kalangoo, Tel., is the young shoot of the brab 
palm tree, Borassus fiabellif ormis. 1 1 is boiled and 
eaten. To obtain it they dig a hole about 3 feet 
de^, in which they put the stone of the fruit, 
ana cover it up with earth. About a year after- 
wards it is dug out, and the plant or shoot then 
produced is ci^od Gaingool. 

GAIRSAPA FALLS, are waterfalls on the 
river Cauvexy, and known as the Great Fall, the 
Roarer, the l^ket, and the Dame Blanche. The 
water leaps from the first in a considerable volume 
from a height of 890 feet. The pool at the foot 
of the fall is 360 feet deep. The view into the 
abyss is terrific. The Roarer rushes in great 


volume over an inclined plane into a cavern or 
cup, which turns it into the bed below. The 
R(^ket, seen from the Canara side, shoots itself 
out from the rocks, which break its fall, into 
hundreds of water rockets, which burst and pass 
away just like the rocket firework. The Dame 
Blanche is a lovely but gentle fall, sweeping 
down like liquid silk, or a stream of eider-down 
feathers. The entire chasm is tenanted by in- 
numerable pigeons and swallows. The river is 
fullest in July, but the best sight is in December. — 
Bishop Spenser. 

GAITA, a Gond tribe in the Rajamundry dis- 
trict. A tribe in Bastar who call themselves 
Koitor. 

GAJANAMA, a name of the Hindu deity Gan- 
esba, literally elephant-faced. See Ganesha. 

GAJANDERGARH, a fortress in the southern 
Mahratta country, in lat. 15® 44' N., and long. 
76® 66' E. The plain at the foot of the fort is 
1996 feet above the sea. — Schl. Hertn. 

GAJAPATI. The title of a sovereign race 
that ruled in Orissa, but little is known of them. 
The name means Lord of the Elephant, and has 
been, assumed as a title by several ancient Hindu 
dynasties. It is now held by a family in the 
Northern Oircars, as Raja Gajapati Rao. In the 
Northern Circars, Chioacole and Rajamundry 
were the capitals of the Andhra sovereigns anterior 
to the Christian era. A more exact knowledge of 
these and of the early Buddhist princes of Vegi 
or Vengi Desam, who reigned at Dara Nagara on 
the Kistna, near Amaravati, and at Yengipuram, 
the exact site of which is not yet known, is an 
important desideratum. 

The Kalinga Chalukya power ruled at Raja- 
mundry and throughout the Northern Circars. 
Extant Bosanams and sculptured remains exhibit 
several alternations of superiority between them 
and the Gajapati of Orissa. 

The Qauapati or Kakateya dynasty ruled at 
Warangal, now in the Nizamis territory, once the 
capital of groat }>art of the Northern Circars. 

Of the Reddies of Condavir little is known. 

The succession of the Buddhist religionists* race 
by the Chalukya of Rajamundry. the subsequent 
sway of the Ganapati, Verna Readi, and Rayel of 
Bijanagar, together with their contests and the 
various relations between them, are little known. 

GAJLHALLl or GazzelhaUi, in lat. 11® 33 
N., and long. 77® 1' E., in the Neilgherries, on 
the left bank of the Moyar, N.E. of Ootacamund, 
is 6948 feet above the sea. — Scott. 

GAKHAI, also Gali, also Ghasha. Hind. A 
pass, a narrow defile. 

GAKKAR, a tribe inhabiting portions of the 
Hazara, Jhelum, and Rawal Pindi districts. They 
claim to have been Mahomedans from Seistan, 
but they realty wci'e one of the oldest and moet 
powerful of the Hindu dynasties of the Panjab. 
In combination with other rajas, they bravely 
oppraed Mahmud on the plains of the Panjab. 
Their ancient boundaries were the Jhelum on the 
oast, and the Indus on the west. They became 
Mahomedans shortly after Mahmud*B invasions. 
They were friendly with Humayun and Akbar. 
They were kept down by the Sikhs, but have 
been friendly with tlio British. The Greek 
iuvadeis found Rawal Pindi district in possession 
of a 8<^tbic race of Takka in 327 b.c. 1300 
years afterwards, the Musalnian conqueror found 



GALA. 


GAIJ3ANUM OFFICINALE. 


it inhnbited W a fierce non - Aryan race of 
Gakkar. The Gakkar for a time imperilled the 
safety of Mahmud of Ghazni. In 1008, Ferishta 
deecribes them as aairages, addicted to polyandry 
and infanticide. The tide of Mahomedan con- 
quest rolled on, but the Gakkars remained in 
possession of their submontane tract In 1205 
they raraged the Panjab to the gates of Lahore. 
In 1206 wey stabbed the Mahomedan sultan in 
his tent ; and in spite of conversion to Islam by 
the sword, it was not till 1525 that they made 
their submission to the em^ror Baber, in return 
for a grant of country. During the next two 
centuries they render^ great services to the 
Moghul dynasty against the Afghan usurpers, and 
rose to high influence in the Panjab. Driven 
from the jdains by the Sikhs in 1765 A.D., the 
Gakkar chiefs maintained their independence in 
the Murree (Marri) Hills till 1830, when they 
were crushed after a bloody struggle. In 1849, 
Kawal Pindi passed, with the rest of the Sikh 
territories, under British rule, but the Gakkars 
revolted four years afterwards, and threatened 
Murree, the summer capital of the Pan jab, as 
lately as 1857. They now number only 10,153 
persons, described by the British officers as a fine 
spirited race, gentlemen in ancestry and bearing, 
and clinging under all reverses to the traditions 
of noble blood. The Gakkar are not distinguish- 
able from the Awan in personal appearance, both 
being very large fine men, but not exceedingly 
fair, inhabiting as they do a dry, bare, rather low 
country, hot in summer. At an early period of 
history they were given to infanticide. — Campbell^ 
p. 96 ; MacGreg. N. IF. F, L pp. 511, 519 ; 
Imp, Gaz. iv. 

GALA, a Semitic race, occuppng Shoa in 
Abyssinia. They are one of the finest races in 
Africa, of a dark -brown colour, with strong hair, 
and well -limbed. They live in a beautiful 
country, extending from lat. 8° N. to long. 8° S., 
with a climate not surpassed by that of Italy or 
Greece, and speaking a language as soft and 
musical os pure Tuscan. They are from six to 
eight millions in number ; amongst them are 
scattered Christian tribes, but the religion of the 
race in general is fetish, and the seven tribes of 
the Wollo Galla are Mahomedans. The fetishists 
worship the serpent as the mother of the human j 
race, and hold their religious services under a 
tree. They acknowledge a Supreme Being, whom 
they call Heaven ^ulungu), and have a notion of 
a future state. There seem to be three natures 
or attributes in their Supreme Being, viz. Wak 
or Waka, supreme ; Ogli, a masculine, and Ateli, 
a feminine, power or embodiment. They have 
two holy days in the week, viz. Saturday, which 
they call Saubatta kenna or little Sabbath, and 
Sunday, which is their Saubatta gadda or greater 
Sabbaih. 

GALAM BUTTER, a reddish-white solid oil 
obtained from Bassia butyracea. — Simmonds^ Diet, 

GALANGAL. Galanga. 

Koat^ialkh, . . . Abab. Langkwa, . . Malay. 
Kolangui, Kalgan, .... Bus. 

LaunAon, . . . CfiiK. Kolanjana, . . Sakbk. 
Oolgaat, .... Gxk. 

A brown tuberose root, with a faint aromatic 
smell and pungent taste, like a mixture of pepper 
and gbger. ft is a good deal used in China, and 
fetches m the Ixmdon market from 12s. to 16s. i 


j per* cwt in bond. 1286 cwt. of galangal roc^ 

I valued at 2880 dollars, was exported from Canton 
in 1850. It is mentioned by .^tius and by the 
Arab writers, but the plant or plants yielding the 
lesser and greater galangal remain unidentified, 
— a pepper, an iris, the Acorns calamus, Maranta 
galanga, and Cyperus longus, have been men- 
tioned. Dr. Ainslie, the Rev. Messrs. Williams 
and Smith, considered the greater and lesser 
galangals to be four different plants. The former 
may bo from spedtes of Kmmpfera (K. galanga 
ana K. mutans), and the latter from Alpinia (A. 
alba, A. Chinensis, A. galanga, and A. racemosa). 
A, galanga, Willde.^ is a native of China and 
the Malayan Archipelago. Several species of this 

f enuB have roots with somewhat similar properties. 

bus A. alba and A. Chinensis are mucm used by 
the Malays and Chinese ; the former has hence 
been called Galanga alba of Koenig ; and the latter 
has an aromatic root with an acrid burning flavour. 
The fragrant root of A. nutans also is sometimes 
brought to England, according to Dr. Roxburgh, 
for Galanga major. Its leaves, when bruised, 
have a strong smell of cardamoms. According to 
Dr. Horigberger (p. 278), the natives of J^ahore 
are of opinion that the root of Piper betel (pan- 
ki-jar) is what the Persians call Koolian. — Roxb. ; 
Ains.; Williams' Middle Kingdom^ ii. 400; Royle; 
Eiuf. Cyc. ; Simmonds' Com. Prod . ; Smith. 

OALANG-GALANG, the locust of Australia, 
is believed by the natives to excrete the manna of 
the Eucalyptus mannifera. 

GALAPAGOS ARCHIPELAGO consists of ten 
principal islands, of which five exceed the others 
in size. All the islands are volcanic, with at least 
2000 craters. Darwin saw tortoises (Testudo 
Indicus) weighing upwards of 200 lbs. They feed 
on the cactus. They drink water greedily when 
obtainable, which accumulates in the bladaer and 
in the pericardium. The hideous-looking Ambly- 
rhynchus cristatus is also there. They swim with 
ease, and go out to sea. A. suberistatus is another 
species. Both are herbivorous. At the visit of 
the Beagle, the birds allowed themselves to be 
killed by a switch. Almost every indigenous 
living thing is peculiar to them. Admiral Fitzroy 
mentions that while one side of them is covered 
with verdure, the other aspects are barren and 
parched. — Darwin; Wallactyja. 10. 

GALATIANS, from the G&eek, Gala, milk; 
Goala, herdsman in Sanskrit. Gala- 

tians or Gauls, and KiXr/, Celts, allowed to be the 
same, would be the shepherd races, the pastoral 
invaders of Europe. 

GALBANUM. 

Barzud, . . Arab., Pbks. Chelbeneh, . . . Hkb. 

O’yu, .... Chin. Birija, .... 

Mutterharz, . . . Geii. Kiimoh ka-Gond, . „ 
.... Or. Galbano, .... It, 
This gum -resin, according to Don, occurs in 
commerce in agglutinated plastic masses. It is 
hot, acrid, and bitter, and in properties resembles 
asafoetida, but weaker. — JIPC.; Royle, III.; O'Sh. 

GALBANUM OFFICINALE. Don, 

Nafieb * 4 . . Arab. 1 Gir>Khat, . . . Pxos* 

Kianeh, . . . Pers. | 

This plant has, from the seeds, been surmised 
by Professor Don to be of the tribe SilerinaL 
Ferula ferulago, F. galbanifcra (Nees and Eber-* 
mater), of the coasts of the M^iterranean, the 
Caucasus, etc., yields copiously a secretion whicli 
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dries into a gum-resin, supposed by some to be In the Eastern Ghats of the Peninsula of 
galbsnum, and Opoidia galbanifera, of the tribe India, between lat H"* and I?"" N., and long. 78^ 
Smymefis, has also been sumis^; but Professor and 80® E., between Cuddapoh and Nellore, near 
Don states that galbanum is gelded by G. offi- Buasahir, Jungamrazpillay, and Jungamanipratali, 
oi^e, Dan, In the opinion of the beet botanists^ it runs in lodes, 1 to inch thick, in a limestone 
It Is not obtained from Ferida feri^Uigo. The gum- associated with sandstone and clay, and araoa- 
resin is obtained by indsions in the root and ceous schists and^slates. The ore contains 86 
stems ; the juice is cream-coloured, and soon per cent of lead. The Dhone taluk, Kuraool, 
concretes into a solid mass.— J? a^. Cyc.; Hogg; m another locality from which galena was sent, 
0*Slu in very large blocks; one piece measured about 

OALEEOHA. Hind. Galeem, Arab. Carpets; 18 inches in diameter, and weighed upwards of 8 
a woollen or cotton carpet or mg. • cwt. This ore, carefully tested by Dr. Scott in 

GALEN, A.D. 180-200 or 201 ? Claudius 1869, was then found to contain from 68 to 70 
Qalenus, the Jalenus of the Arabs and of all the per cent, of lead, but no silver ; it was also tried 
Asiatic Mahomedans, one of the most celebrated at the Mint, and yielded a laige percentage of 
of the ancient writers on medicine. He was bom lead. It has been used for some years at the 
at Pergamus in Asia Minor about the autumn of Madras School of Arts for glazing pottery, and 
A.D. ISO. When 17 years of age he elected to answers weU for that purpose, thougn it is found 
follow medicine, and he studied under Satyrus and to succeed better when reduced to the form of 
otheis; then went to Smyrna to study under minium, and then ground with felspar and an 
Foelops and Albinus, and subsequently proceeded alkali. It was brought to notice by Captain J. 
to Corinth to study under Numesianus. Afterwards G. Russell. A re-examination of the first 
he travelled to Cilicia, Phoenicia, Palestine, Scyros, specimen of the Kumool ore proved it to contain 
Crete, and Cyprus ; and at 64 years of age he upwards of 1 per cent, of silver, or 374 ounces in 
repaired to Rome, where his efforts to teach the ton, the quantity of lead and silver together 
anatomy were hindered by the jealousy of his being only 45 per cent., which was occasioned by 
oontemporaries. He wrote largely on medical there being a considerable quantity of gangue 
subjects. He is supposed to have died in Sicily, disseminated through the portion examined. 
A.D. 200 or 201. Another specimen, given by Col. Cotton, and also 

GALENA, sulphide of lead, lead glance, lead said to be from Kumool, was found to contain 
ore. Plomb sulfure, Fr. ; Bieiglanz, Ger. 175 oz. 3 dwts. in the ton. A specimen of ibis 
This is the richest ore of lead, and from which unwashed ore was again analysed by Dr. Scott 
that metal is chiefly obtained. Aa met with in in 1859, and when fmed with carbonate of soda 
commerce, it is in heavy, shining, black or bluish and nitrate of potash, produced aboni 60 per 
lead - coloured cubical masses, having a great cent, of metallic lead. The resulting lead, on 
resemblance to the sulphuret of antimony. At being coupelled, furnished a bead of silver weighs 
the Madras Exhibition of 1857, a rich ore of ing 1*18 grs., which is equivalent to 96*64 os. in 
argentiferous galena was exhibited from Martaban the ton of ore, or 165*76 oz. in the ton ol metal, 
by Dr. Brandis, granular, or in minute crystals, Among the metallio ores holding the promlie 
with silver passing through it in thready veins, of being marketable, is the rich ore of guena or 
This ore, assayed by Dr. Scott, contained about sulphuret of lead from Jungamraspillay, in the 
80 per cent of silver lead. But tho quantity of vicinity of Ciiddapah. This ore is rich in silver, 
silver w|ui found to vary in the portion examined and is worked by the natives on this account ; 
from 70 to 800 ounces m the ton of ore. By Pat- but all the lead is wasted, and the silver is 
tenson’a mode for separating the silver crystalliza- obtained by a tedious, clumsy, and expenaire 
tion, by careful, slow cooling, the process proves process. 

remunerative where only 7 ounces of silver can be Galena is found at Rupi of Rnlu in the Kangra 
obtained from a ton of metal. This is probably district, associated with quartz ; also in the 
the ore referred to by the Rev. Francis Mason, Kbagula in the Sbabpur district, in the Kashmir 
A.M., in his publication on the natural productions country, and in Kandahar. —• Captoiti Strotfor^ 
of Burma, where he says the limestone of the 1873; Newbold; Powell^ Handbook; Econ. Prod, 
Provinces probably contoiDB large quantities of Panjab.y, 54 ; M, E, J, R, of 1857* 
lei^. In the valley of the Salwin there is a rich GALEToDES ARANOIDm Species of this 
vein of argentiferous galena, which is reported to genus of spiders occur in Central Asia, Tartary, and 
appw on the surface. Professor Mitchell, in tho the Himalaya. The Lycosa or Tarantuloidei 
pertiAcate that he furnished to Dr. Morton of tho Singoriensis (Aranea tarantula, Pa/tos), and the 
analyBis, says it contains lead, sulphur, silver, scorpion spiders common on the steppes, an the 
gold (toaceel, lime, magnesia, iron, silica, and GulcodeBaranoideB(PhalangiumaranoideB,PaZkw). 
carbonic acid. The latter, or a congener common in Afghanistan, 

Galena containing silver occurs abundantly in was there mistaken for the tarantula by Elphlii- 
the eastern part of the Shan-tung province of stone. Both, but more especially the Gamodes 
China, also m many of the Shan states to the (or Solpuga), ore celebrated for their bites, re- 
esst of the Irawadi river ; but the most prolifle puted to be envenomed, though this is now 
mines are those situated at Bawjdne, Kvoukteh, denied bv naturalists. O* aranoidM Is a terrible 
and Toung-byne, near Theo-baw, to Ime N*£. pest on the Astracan ateppe, where its bite is much 
of Mandalay. OnC mine, t^ Kampanee, yields dreaded by the Kalmuks, who call it the * black 
40 tikals of silver and 25 visa of lead from one widow ’ TBelbussan charra). They harbour chiefly 
basket of the ore, while the poorest mine gives 4 under tne tufts of wormwood, and about the 
tikals of silver and 80 visa of lead. The lead bones which are alwi^a to be found near a 
mines at Baudweeu, Baudweengyee, and Sagaing Kalmuk habitation, and ahw at the mouth of the 
ace also aigentiferoua. deserted nests of the Spenno{Mus citilhis, where 
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they collect a sort of bed of leaves. Oamels seem lark^ so far as refits variety iO the notes, but 
to suffer most from these spiders, because they the two birds could assuredly not be distinguiidied 
are most addicted to lying on the ground. by the voice alone, nor by the mode of flight, lor 

Oaleodes vorax. Hutton. An extremely vora- the common Indian lark resembles the European 
cions spider of Northern India, which feeds at wood-lark in size and shape, with the plumage d 
night on beetles, flies, and even large lisards, the sky-lark.-^JB/y/k. 

sometimes gorging itself to such a degree as to GALETENG, a locality in the island of Flores, 
become almost unable to move, and remaining occupied by a race so called. According to the 
torpid and motionless for about a fortnight. A statements of Bugis traders, who had settled in 
sparrow, as also a musk rat (Sorex Indicus), Flores, that i^and is inhabited by six different 
were put aJong with it and killed by it. One races. Baking as mohy different languam, the 
was seen to attack a young sparrow half-grown, Ende, the Mangarai, the Kio, the Koka, the 
and seized it by the thigh, which it sawed Kong^a, and the Galeteng,— names applied from the 
through. The savage then caught the bird by principal places of their residence. — CrawfurdL 
the throat, and put on end to its sufferings by GALIAC£.£ of Lindley, the madder tribe of 
cutting off its head. Or. Baddeley confined one plants ; 17 species in South-Eastern Asia, viz. 1 
of these spiders under a glass wall-shade with of Asperula arvensis, Xinti., 11 species of Galium, 
two young musk rats (Sorex Indicus), both of and 6 species of Rubio. Madder is the only use- 
whion it destroyed. It must be added, however, ful product of the order. — Voigt, 
that neither in the instance of the bird, of the CrALIKONDA or Galiparvat, literally * Windy 
lizard, or the rats, did the galeodes devour its Hill,* a range of hills in the Vizagapatam district, 
prey after killing it. Capt T. Hutton, in the Madras, lat. 18® 30' N., long. 80® 60' E. The two 
eleventh volume of the Asiatic Society's Journal, highest peaks reach a hei^t of 6345 and 6287 
makes mention of a lizard bitten by one being feet respectively. Populated by a few miserable 
^allowed to escape with only a severe wound on families of savages, who share with wild beasts 
the side ; but as it lived for some days before the soil from w nich they wring a miserable and 
being permitted to run off, the bite of the galeodes precarious existence. Ilie climate of Galikonda 
would not appear to be poisonous.' — Oosse^ p. is temperate all the year round. In 1859-60, a 
237; Captain Hutton, in Jo, As, Soc, Ben. ri. few temporary buildings for European soldiers and 
part ii. p. 860. two officers were built. The place, however, 

GALEOPITHECIDjE, the flying lemurs, a proved unhealthy to Europeans, the men suffer- 
family of mammals of the order Primates, their mg much from fever. 

position in which may bo thus indicated : — GALILEE, Chinnereth, also Qennesareth, also 

Galeopithccus volans, Shaw, Flying lemur, Tiberias, fJso Bahr-ul-Tibariah, is a sea or lake 
flying fox. formed by the river Jordan; it has many fish. 

L.mur ToW iinn. Oatdmlu. roUn^ Ito surface is upwards of 300 feet below tta 

Vetpertilio admirabilis, CameUi. Mediterranean, and it is enclosed by steep hills 

Bont. Colugo, ChiJ.t An. King. 300 to 1000 feet high ; it is 12 miles long and 6 

Flying maoaoo of Pennant. Gendoo, .... Jav. broad. 

Flying oat, . . , Bno. Kubung, . ♦ . Malay. GALIUM VERUM, Linn,, was formerly used 
' Tills is the only species of the genus. G. mar- in Europe for the coagulation of milk. Its 
moratus, Philippensis, Ternatensis, rufus, undatus, flowers are yellow. G. nnglicum, aparine aii4 
Temminckii, are considered by Shaw and others tricorne are known. 

to be varieties. It inhabits Burma, Penang, GALLA, the native name of Point de Galle, 
the Malay Peninsula, Siam, Sumatra, Java, and the Cock’s Point of the Portuguese, is supposed 
Borneo. It is nocturnal They live on young to be the Tarshish of the Old Testament, to which 
fruits and leaves, and do very great injury to the Phcnnician mariners resorted. Their Ophir 
gsidona and plantations. All day long they has been supposed to be the present Malacca, the 
hang with their heads down, suspended by the Aurea Chersonesus of the later Greek geographen. 
claws of the hind legs to the branch of a tree, in Galle fort was first built by the Portuguese, and 
dusters, and keep up a continuous querulous afterwards re-built by the Dutch, who had dis- 
squeaking, as one encroaches on the position of mantled it when they stormed Galle, and wrested 
Mother. As evening approaches, they quit their it from their rivals, in 1640. Considerabla 
shady retreat, and are to be seen wending their additions liave since been made, by the British, 
flight to distant gardens. They resemble in to whom Gallo was given up in 1796. The fori 
flight a flock of crows retiring to roost. Hors- contains upwards of 600 houses and a garrison. 
fisUTs Mammalia. ---"Tennant. 

GALEOPSIS TETRAHIT, the common hemp- GALLERIOMORPHA LICHENOIDES, a little 
nettle, is a native of cultivated ground througn- moth of Ceylon ; its larva is formed on coffee trees, 
out Europe and Middle Asia. GALLINJB. Linn. A sub-fain% ot birds, of 

GALEBIDA ORISTATA, the Alauda cristata the family Phasianidas and order Rasores. The 
or crested lark of Europe, Asia, N. Africa; rare Rasores or game birds are the Gallinm of 1^* 
in Britain, but common in India, where it is mens, the Gwinsoei of VieiUot, the Polveratrieea 
known as the chamdol It is the most abundant of some authors, tfod are also called the gallina* 
lark on the of Upper India and table-land ceo^ birds. Their feet are formed for running : 
of the Peninsula. It is a European species, though their lulls convex, the upper mandible arched 
of rare occurrence in Britain; an<l its song, auo over the lower; their food, grain. Nest artlem, 
ite mode of delivery of it in the air, is not very and placed on the ground; eggs numerous. In 
^nii¥A that of the sky-lark, although it does not this sub-family Jerdon includes the genera Qiliiis 
•oar to so lofty an altitude. AJanSa Malabarica and Galloperdlbc. The European quail is the 
may be soniewbat inferior to the European sky- real migndory YM of the Baaores; but seine 
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other quails, bustard, and rock partridges, Ptero- 
olidie, wander about to different localities ; and 
Sjrpbeotides auritus, Ardea bubulciis, some rails, 
terns, and gulls, also wander. A few of the galli- 
naceous bi^ are polygamous, and their males 
are ^ery pugnacious, comprising the jungle-fowls 
of India and Malayans, ^e firc-bacl^, the black 
pheasants, peculiar to the Malayan region, and 
the spur-fowl of India and Ceylon. See Gallus. 

GALLINAGO, a genus of birds belonging to 
the sub-family Scolopacinm and tribe Grallatores. 
They are the various snipe of Indian sportsmen. 
Oallinsjso loolopaoinui, Soolopax ^llinago ; Common 
Snipe of Europe, Asia, N. Africa. Oallingo galli> 
nula, Scolopax jpUinula ; Jack Snipe of Europo, 
Asia, Barbara; U. nemorioola, wood -snipe, G. soli- 
taria, solitary snipe, and G. stenura, pin-tedled 
snipe, are also of India. 

These are migratory, coming over the Himalaya 
in October ; but Gallinago stenura precedes them, 
though few sportsmen discriminate it from the 
common British snipe, which makes its appear- 
ance somewhat later. G. stenura is nevertheless 
a different bird, at once distinguished by having 
a set of curious pin-iie&>therB on each siae of its 
tail, whereas the British snipe, which is equally 
abundant in India, has a broad fan-shaped tail, 
as unlike that of the other as can well be. The 
pin-tailed is the common snipe of the Malay 
countries, and is unknown in Europe, excepting 
as on exceedingly rare straggler from its proper 
habitat, the East The double snipe is the 
Gallinago major of Europe, distinct from the two 
species of large or solitary snipes of the Hima- 
laya, G.’ solitaria and G. nemoricola. See Rbyn- 
chsea ; Painted Snipe. 

GALLINULA OTLOROPUS, Linn,, water-hen 
of Europe, extends to Asia, all Africa; common 
in India. It is known to the natives as the 
Jambu-kodi, Boli-kodi, Jal-murghi, Godhan, and 
Dakak paira. G. Burnesii, Blyth, is of Sind, and 
G. phoenicura, Pennant^ the white-crested water- 
hen and others, are of India and the Archipelago. 
— Jerdon, 

GALLOOR KA PATTA. Hind. A plant or 
sea-weed used in the cure of goitre. 

GALLOPHASIS, a genus of birds generally 
called pheasants. The IChalij, Gallophosis albo- 
cristatus of the W. Himalaya and G. melanotus 
of Sikkim, produce an intermediate race in Nepal ; 
and G. Cuvieri of Assam and Sylhetand G. lineatus 
of Burma interbreed in Arakan, etc., so that 
every possible transition from one to the other 
can bo traced. G. Horsfieldii of Gray and Wolf 
is found in all the hilly regions of Assam, Sylhet, 
Tiperah', and Chittagong and Klmssya Hills, up 
to 4000 feet. It grades into the Burmese G. 
lineatus, forming hybrids. 

GALLS, Gall-nut, Nut-gall. 


Afas, Afis, . . . Abab. Qallie, Lat. 

S r-iD-ia-gar-ne-thi, Buum. Majakani, . . . Malay. 

u-shih-tue, . . Chin. Mazu, Fikia, . . Pers. 

Gal-apfel, .... Dut. Galhaz. .... Port. 
Galles, Noix de GaUeiLFR. Mayaphal, . . . Sansk. 

Oallapfel, Gallua, . Gbr. Maaaka, . . . Sinqh. 

Kekia Qr. i^allaa, .... Sp. 

Blajuphali Midphal, Hind. Mocha kai, .... Tau. 
Galla, Galltua^ . . It. Machi kai^ . . . Tel. 


The galls of Europe are obtained from the oak ; 
those of British India from Rhus succedanea; 
those of China from the Rhus semi-alata. 

QallB are produced by the female of the Cynips 


or Diplolcpis piercing the buds of Querens infec* 
toria and other trees, and there depositing its eggs. 
Dr. Falconer, when travelling in the Ponjab, was 
informed that galls were produced on the Balloot 
oak, Quercus balotta. East India galls of com- 
merce are Bussora galls re-exported from Bombay, 
Mecca galls are also called Bussora galls. A 
kind of gall is also imported from China, called 
Woo-pci-tze, which are said to be produced by an 
aphis ; they are more bulky than common galls, 
of very irregular shape, and hollow. The galls 
produced ou Tamarix Indica, or faras tree, are 
called Ma-in, and are used for dyeing purposes. 
They are largely gathered in the Jhang, Gugaira, 
and Muzaffargarh districts, as also in the Dehra 
Ghazi Khan districts, where as much as 500 
maunds are annually collected. Galls are im- 
ported into England from Smyrna, being produced 
m Asia Minor ; also from Aleppo, the produce of 
the vicinity of Mosul in Kurdistan. They are 
also imported into England from Bombay (some- 
times to the extent of 1000 cwt.), having been 
ffrst imported there from the Persian Gulf. Mr. 
Wilkinson observed that whenever the prices were 
low at Symrua, the galls came from Bombay, 
and vice versa ; but the supply was never 
abundant from both sources in the same 
They are imported into Bombay from Basra 
(Bussora), probably the produce of Kurdistan 
and of other Persian provinces. The quantity 
annually imported into Britain amounts to 700 
tons. They are employed in tanning, to make 
ink, and medicinally in infusion, ointment, and as 
gallic acid. They sell at £4 to £6 the cwt., and 
in the London market are classed as blue, green, 
and white. The exports from British India rose 
from 286,350 cwts. in 1875 to 537,055 in 1877-78, 
value £230,526. In China, in the absence of 
better food, the galls of the oak tree produced 
by the Cynips or Diplolcpis insect are said to be 
eaten. — Smith ; Hoyle ; Simmonds ; Tomlinson ; 
M^C. ; Faulkner, 

GALLUS, a genus of the sub-family Gallinm, 
of the family Phasianidse. The Gallinae comprise 
the jungle-fowls of India and Malayana, the 
firebacks and black pheasants peculiar to the 
Malayan region, and a small group in India and 
Ceylon, the spur-fowl of Indian sportsmen* The 
very beautiful Diardigallus prelatus, Bonaparte, 
a bird of Siam, is considered to be the link from 
tbe Kalij pheasants to the jungle-fowl, or to the 
firebacks. It has a peacock-Uko crest, a rather 
glossy black tail, the upper plumage and 
breast silvery grey, and the rump pale golden- 
yellow. Next this should come the firebacked 
pheasants Macartucya, with Phasianus ignitus 
and P. Yicillotti, large birds with black plumage, 
tbe back fiery red, and the middle tail feathers 
white. Next, Alectrophasis, Gray, founded on 
Lophophorus Cuvierii, Temm,, a very beautiful 
bird, and Acomus, founded on the Phasianus 
erythrophthalmus, similar but smaller. Next these 
is the jungle-fowl ; 

Gallus ferrugiiieus, Gmel,, rod jungle-fowl. 

C«. Bankiva, Tcmm, 

Natsu-piA, . . . Buot. Jangil-murgh, • HiKD. 
Gcragogor(male)of OoND. Parsok-tahi, , . . LiP. 
Kuru (lomalc), . „ Boii-kokra of . Santal. 
Ban-murgh, . . Hind. 

It inhabits India as far west as Sind, ascends 
the Himalaya to a height of 4000 feet ; iuhabits 
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Burma, the Malay PeniDsnla, Indo>Chinefie couu- 
tries, and the E. Archipelago, as far as Timor. 

Gallus Sonneratii, TVmm., grey jungle-fowl. 
Phasianus gallus, Sonneratii, 

P, Indious, Leackt Blythf Jerdon. 
JangU-tnnrgb, . Hind. I Adva-kodi, . . . Til. 
KatU'koU Tam. | 

This does not range into the northern parts of 
India; part of its hackles consist of hichly peculiar 
homy laminsB, and it is not now beliered to be 
the parent bird of the domestic fowl. 

Gallus Stanleyi, Gray. 

O. lineatus, Blyth. | Q. Lafayetii, Letson. 

Jungle-fowl of Ceylon, is peculiar to Ceylon, 
and grea^ resembles the domestic fowl. 

G^lus femminokii is supposed to be a hybrid ; 
it occurs in Batavia. 

Gallus varius, called also G. furcatus, is met 
with in Java and the islands of the Archipelago 
as far E. as Flores. It has green plumage, unser- 
rated comb, and single median wattle. 

Gallus eeneus, Temm,^ is considered to be a 
hybrid between G. varius and G. Sonneratii, 
Darwin^ Tod. 

The Galloperdix genus comprises the spur-fowl 
of Indian sportsmen. G. spadaceus, Gmelin.^ is 
the red spur-fowl. G. lunulosus, Valenc.^ is the 
painted spur-fowl. G. Zeylonensis is the Ceylon 
spur-fowl. 

The domestic fowl and all its many species and 
varieties, the Ouph of the Hebrews, the Murgbi of 
the Mahomedans of India, and Koli of the Tamil 
people, though in numerous breeds and sub- 
oreeds, have all diverged from a single type. 
The game breed is from the Gallus ferruginous. 
Its feathers are closely depressed to the body ; 
it is indomitably courageous, evinced even in the 
disposition of the hens and chickens ; it is of 
various colours. The chief varieties ore, — 

Malay fowl, with body of great Biz©, disposition savage. 
Cochm or Shang-hai breed, of great size, of Chinese 
origin, and disposition quiet. 

Bantam breed, originally from Japan. 

Creepers or jumpers, from Burma, short, monstrous 
thiok legs. 

Frissled or Ka6r fowls of India, with feathers reversed. 
Silk fowls, with silky feathers. This is called the 
Phasianus lanatus, Gallus lanatus, Coq-k-duvet, 
Silk fowl. Kircher describes them, out of Martini, 
as woolly hens, the wool of which is mnoh like that 
of sheep. 

Sooty fowls of India, the hens of which have a white 
colour, soot-stained, black skin and periosteum. 

The Europe breeds, Dorking, Hambumh, An- 
dalusian, Spanish, Sultans, Ptarmigans, Ghoaon- 
dook. Rumpless, are only known in S.E. Asia as 
introduced varieties. — Cal. Rev.; Jerdon; Hor$^ 
field; Yule^s Cathay, p. 100. 

GALTIGUL. Hind. The insect which occasions 
the manna on the Calotropis procera. 

QAM, the title of the chiefs of the Singpbo. 
Gam, amongst the Mishmi, is the head of a 
family. 

GAMALLAVADU. Tel. A toddy-drawer ; the 
caste following that business.—- IPtuon. 

GAMBAROON, the town of Bandar Abbas, a 
seaport town in the province of Kirman. It is 
the ancient Hannozia. It Is situated in a barren 
country, in a bay of the Gulf of Ormuz. It la 
fortified with doable walls. It did not long 
benefit by the fall of Hormuz, but appears to 
have bew nearly ruined during the reign of Nadir 


Shah, whoso tyranny extended its baneful Infinence 
even to this extremity of the Persian ^ empire, 
so that in 1750 Mr. rlaisted found there nine 
houses out of ten deserted. In the year 1639 
there seems to have been an Ei^liih factory at 
Bussora, subordinate to that at (Sunbaroon^ and 
protected by firmans. — 0useley*8 Travels^ i, p. 
166 ; A Journal from Calcutta to Aleppo, efc., 
p. li,Lond.l758; Kinneir's Geographical Memoir, 

p. 201 . 

GAMBIER, cateChu, terra japonica. 

Pin-lan-kau, . . Chin. | Gambia, . . . Malat. 

Gambler is extracted from the leaves and shoota 
of the Uncaria gambler, in Siak, Malacca, and 
Bittnng. As brought to the market, it rusembles in 
appearance and consistency little square blocks of 
yellow mud. A gambier plantation has ihuoh the 
appearance of brushwood of three years’ growth, 
with leaves of a dark green colour. The plant is 
seldom over 7 or 8 feet high. It is much culti- 
vated at Singapore, and -is planted 6 feet asunder. 
The cropping of the leaves may commence when 
about 18 months old, but the plant is at its full 
growth when two years old, and its leaves and 
young brandies may thus be cropped once in two 
months. Thti croppings are thrown into a large 
caldron of hot water, and boiled for 6 or 7 hours, 
till all the extract be inspissated into a thick, 
pasty fluid. This is now poured into sh^ow 
troughs a little more than an inch deep, and 
allowed to cool and dry, when it is out up into 
little inch blocks, and is then ready for the market 
of Siam, Cochin-China, China, and the Archi- 
pelago. where, along with betel-nut in a leaf of the 
piper Detel (Siri), it is largely chewed as a masti- 
catory. The average size of the Singapore plan- 
tations were of 30 acres, and when in full bearing 
employed 8 men. A plantation becomes exhausted 
ana worn out in 15 years from its commencement. 
As a preservative for timber, dissolve throe parts 
of gambier in twelve of dammer oD, over a slow 
fire; then stir in one part of lime, sprinkling 
over the top ; to prevent its coagulating and set- 
ting in a mass at the bottom, it must be well and 
quickly stirred. It should then be taken out of 
tne caldron and ground down like paint on a 
muller till it is smooth, and afterwards returned 
to the pot and heated. A litUe oil should be 
added to make it tractable, and the composition 
can then be laid over the material with a common 


brush. As a protection against the teredo, black 
varnish or tar is substitated for dammer oil, 
omitting the grinding down, which would not 
answer with tar. It is largely imported into 
Britain ; from 1846 to 1850 the average quantity 
entered was 1200 tons, priced at £18 to £14 the 
ton * in 1870, 19,050 tons. It is dut}r free. It is 
used in tanning, is employed medicinaUy as an 
astringent, as a preservative of timber exposed to 
water, also for canvas; the gambier may be in 
solution, but if applied to a ship’s bottom, it 
should he in the form of a ooroposiUon of chiinam. 
gambier, and dammer oil It is also reoommendea 
to be ^plied in houae-buiidintf to protect the 
beams from the white ants, and in ahipbuildhig 
as a composition on the but^ and on the ontidde 
of the timber previoualy to planking. Gambier 

n alao preserve timber from dry-roi.— Jour. 

an Archipelago, March 1860, p. 186 ; 
hom^i Panjah Report, 1859-60, p. 7 ; StatieHa of 
Commerce. 
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OAMBOOE. 


OAMSa 


Bvbm. 

OHiir. 

. Dot. 
, Fr. 
Qm. 
. It. 


Shk^i-r«wand» 


PSBS. 

Gomanun, » . . Port. 
Gokkata, . « • SmoH. 
Qoma gata o gata» « 8 p. 
Gamba. « • . . . 

Makki, Tam. 

Panapu'jeimai, . . Til. 


GAMBOOE. 

Owara rewaad, 

*nia-iiAt-daii, • 

Bhia-hwang, . 

Tang-hwang, . 

CKiiia*guin, . 

Oomme gotta, 

Ckimmigm, . 

OoMuoa-gutU, 

Gamboge is obtained from seversl plants in 
Southern Asiil — ^ from the Qarcinia pictoria of 
« Ceylon, theG. Gochin-Ohineniis, Rumph,^ of Siam, 
ihe G. dliptica, WaU.^ of Siam, Sjlhe^ and Tavor ; 
and G. moreUa, var. pedicillata, of Siam, is ahm 
said bj Hartman to yield Siam gamboge. A tree 
eommon in Hu-peh, in China, is said to yield a gam> 
boge-like substance. The jromboge of commerce 
is known by the names of Ceylon and Siam gam> 
boge. Siam gamboge is usually seen in cylinders, 
whence its name of pipe gam^ge ; but it is also 
seen as lump or cake gamboge, in round cakes or 
masses, and as coarse gambo^ or fragments and 
inferior pieces. Ceylon gamboge is seen in ir- 
regular masses. The first notice of this vegetable 
gum-resin is by Clusius in 1606, who described 
a piece brotmht from China by Admiral Van 
Neck in 1603. Two trees yielding a gamboge- 
like substance were first made known by Her- 
mann in 1670, one called Goraka, Garcinia cam- 
bogia, the other Kana or edible, Hebradendron 
cambogioides. At present gamboge is received 
pnncij^ly from G. morellas, G. nexandras, G. 
Wightii, G. Travancorica, G. xanthochymus. 
About 30 to 50 tons are annually imported into 
Great Britain, where it sells at £5 to £11 the cwt. 

The composition and properties of the gamboge 
of Ceylon are identical, or very nearly so, with 
those of other gambogioid exudations. The 
Singhalese method of collecting the gamboge is by 
cutting pieces of the bark ooraplet^y off, about 
ihe sue of the palm of the hand, early in the 
morning. The gamboge oozes out from the pores 
of the wood in a semi-liquid state, but soon 
thickens, and is scraped off by the collectors the 
next morning without injury to the tree, the 
wounds in the bark soon heming, and becomii^ 
ilt to undergo ihe operation again. Gaml^g^e is 
mudi used as a pigment and in miniature painting; 
it is employed to colour varnishes and lacquera 
Gamboge of Mysore is the exudation of Garcinia 
pictoiia. — Airmie; Ro^le; O'Sk,; Cle^am; Eng, 
Vyc, ; W. lU, ; M^C, See Olusiaoeie; Garcinia. 

GAMBOGE BirrTER. 

Mukki-^lum. • . Tam. I Yenaai, » . « . Oak. 
Araiiiiagoorghy, . Oak. | 

A solid oil, called oocum butter, obtained from 
the seeds of the gambom tree, Gi^nia dtotioa, 
which grows abundan^ in parts of the Mysore 
and weetem coast jungles. The oil is prepared 
by pounding the seed in a stone mortar, and 
boiling the mass until the butter or oil rise to the 
surface. Two and a half measures of seed should 
yield seer of butter. In the Nuggur division of 
Mysore it k Bold at As. 1*4 per seer of 24 Be. 
wei^^t, or at £36. 6s. per ton, and is chiefly used 
as a lamp-oil by the better dasses of natives, and 
by the poor as a substitute for ghi. The butter 
thus pr^fwred does not appear to possess any of 
the pmmtive qualities of tiie gamb 
is considered an antiaoorbatio food 


GAMBROON, a twilled cotton lining made at 
Khangnrb. 

GAMCHA. Hind. A lump of dough used in 
cleaning gold-lace. 

GAME BIRDS of British India have been in 
a brief manner noticed under the heading Birds 
of India, and the more important will be found 
under their Tespective titles in more detail. They 
have been well described in a monograph by Mr. 
A. 0. Hume, C.B. Ghirae birds, elephants, and 
other wild animals are supposed to be rapidly 
diminkhiDg in numbers, mi a close season for 
elephants has been appointed. To check the 
indiBcriminate persecution, and to give the small 
game fair play, Poona sportsmen proposed, 
that between the Ist June and 15th October 
partridges and quail be considered out of season, 
and that sportsmen agreeing to this proposition 
shall use their utmost exertions to prevent the 
sale and destrsetion of these varieties of game 
between the periods mentioned. The bla<^ or 
painted partridge — an excellent bird for imort 
or for the table, and once common throughout 
the Dekhau — ^k fast becoming extinct in aU but 
the remote parts of the country. Small game in 
India is assailed by innumerable natural enemies ; 
snakes, rats, bandicoots, ichneumons, foxes, ana 
jackals all prey upon the eegs or the young game 
on the ground, while kites, buzzards, hawks, owls, 
and many other birds assail them in the air with a 
persistency that renders it surprising that game 
should be as abundant as it k in places where the 
native shikaris have no interest iu destroying it 
by wholesale ; but the latter are in fact its worst 
enemies, a single shikari family, accustomed to 
supply a market, doing probably more damage 
in a month than all its other enemies put 
together could inflict upon it in a year. They 
are adepts at Dettin|; and snaring, and th^ 
have calls for every kind of game bird, by which 
they take thousands in the breeding season, 
and effectually put a stop to its reproduction. 
Migratory birds fare better than the others; 
they too are persecuted iu a manner which is 
causing them to become scarcer and scarcer 
every year. Hardly has the first wisp of snipe 
made an appearance within marketable dktano^ 
of a town or cantonment, than the birds are 
either netted by native shikaris, or shot down W 
sportsmen I An October snipe k scarcely worth 
eating, yet, for the sake of slaying or selling 
him, hundreds of birds are driven harass^ from 
haunts, where, had they been allowed to remain 
in peace nntil later in the year, they woidd not 
only have fattened to perfection, but w^d have 
attracted other hundreos to their feeding groundB 
to afford ^ood sport to the sportsman. ^ with 
snipe BO with wud docks. It is hard to conceive 
the latter out of date in India, considering the 
immense flocks in which they yisit ns, but they 
are nevertheless needlenly persecuted by shikark 
and others without regard to season: and good 
duck -shooting k no longer to be hnd In the 
vicinity of any large town or cantonment, or 
anywhere, we might say, within easy distance of 
a hne of rail 

GAMELUNO. Jav. A musSoal instrument of 
the Javanese. See Bamboo. 

GAMES of a eonntiy tike their cdottr and 
eomnlezion from the prevailing diaraoter of thdlr 
inhabitanta ; and in the different phyti^ eondi* 

im 



GAMfia. 


oAnapati. 


tionB of the regions in the 8. and E. of Asia, the 
amusements of their mhabitants are widely dis- 
similar. In the hot climate of the plains of British 
India, though the young boys have their childish 
game^ those of most of the grown men are seden- 
tary ai^ in-door, — ^play at chess, pasha or pachisl, 
earas, pramara (primero?), and music, the drama, 
iatra, pachali, kayi, bulbul fights, cock-fighting, 
joggling, athletics interest them : and the women 
of Ben^ have as their games, the Ashta-kashta, 
the Moghul-pathan, Das-pachis, Bag-bhandi. 

Kite-flying is a favourite gnmo of the Hindu 
and Mahomedan men of Briti^i India, of Burma, 
and of China. Wrestling amongst the men of 
Hindustan and the Burmese is a favourite amuse- 
ment; every village of Northern India has a 
gymnasium, and professional gymnasts perambu- 
late the country. 

The bulbul and other birds are taught to fight ; 
oock-fighting is almost a passion in the Philip- 
nines ; and in Siam a species of fish are reared for 
fighting. 

The people of Manipur are famed for their skill 
on horseback at the game of hockey; slings, 
dandaguli, bat and ball are an amusement. 

Jafar Sharif, the author of the Kanun-i-Islam, 
which Dr. Herklots translated, described many 
games : — Adole-ke-roodole ; aghal-zab, also called 
ek-pari sab-pari ; aka-mukka-danda ; nlam-tola ; 
andhia-badsha ; anghoti-badsba : aokh-muchant, 
or blind-man's buff ; ardah-pardah ; atha-champa ; 
atha-chamak ; atk-matk-champa ; atka-matkal ; 
bag-bakri or dragon ; cheep karella or trap ball ; 
galli-dando or tip-cat ; chaugan or hockey : 
galli-chiip-ja, hide-and-seek ; and half a hundrea 
others. Tacitus describes the baneful effects of 
gambling amongst the German tribes, as involv- 
ing jKrsonal liberty, their becoming slaves, and 
being subsequently sold by the winner. In 
passion for play at games of chance, its extent 
and dire consequences, the Rajput from the 
earliest times has evinced a predilection, aiwi will 
stand unenviable comparison with the Scythian 
and his German offspring. To this vice the 
Pandus owed the loss of their sovereignty and 
persona] liberty, involving at last the destruction 
of all the Indu races ; nor has the passion abated. 
Yudishtra of the Paudava race, naving staked 
and lost the throne of India to Duryoohana, to 
recover it hazarded Draupadi. By the loaded 
dice of his foe, she became the goli m the Kurua. 
Yudishtra, not satisfied with this, staked twelve 
veais of his personal liberty, and became an exile 
from the haunts of Kalindi, a wanderer in the 
wilds skirting the distant ooean. The spirit of 
grabling is evinced by several of the mercantile 
tribes of British India, in their daring specu- 
lativeness as to the rise and fall of prices, which 
far outvies all that European merchants ever 
indulge in. Most of the advanced nations of the 
Asiatic islands are gamblers, and the little fight- 
ing fish of Siam and cock-fighting are largely 
betted on. In Bali, Lombok, Oel^es, and the 
Philippines, cock-fighting is quite a passion. The 
passion for cock-fi{piting is indeed impressed in 
the very language of tiie Malays, which has a 
specific name for cock-fighting, one for the natural 
spur of the cook, and another for the artificial 
^pur; two names for the comb, three for the 
crow of the cook, two for a codk-mt, and one 
for a professional cock-fighter. The passion is 
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nowhere carried further than in the Spankb 
dominions of the Philippines. There it is licensed 
by the €k>vemment, which derives from it* a 
yearly revenue of about 40,000 dollars. Gambling 
18 prohibited iu British India, and by the DutoS 
in their Eastern possesBions. It is carried on in 
China to a fearful extent. — Crawfurd; Ftert^ 
Antipodes^ p. 218 : Bikmore^s 2V. p. 62 ; TIr. <[/* « 
Hindu, ii. p. 8: Tod's Rajasihan^ h p. 179. 

GAMLA. Bemg^ An open-mouthed earthen- 
ware yeasel. 

GAMPA-KAMALOO. Tel. A race of basket- 
makers in Bellary. 

GAMUT or Hamat This name, * husband of ths 
mother,’ was given to Osiris. Herodotus mentions 
that when he was in Egypt, be was astonished to 
hear the very same ravishing song of Linus sung 
by the Egyptians, and which they had known from 
time immemorial, as he had been accustomed to 
bear sung in his own native land of Greece. Linus 
was Bacchus or Osiris, and the most exquisite 
music was called by his name. Now the name of 
Linus or Osiris, as the * husband of his mother,’ in 
Egypt was Hamat (Bunsen, i. p. 8731, which in 
Persia and India became Gomat, and in Rome 
Gamut. Hence the music of the Chaldman worship 
was called the music of Gamut. Gregory the 
Great introduced the Gregorian chants from the 
Cbaldfienns ; in other woras, he introduced into 
the church the music of Gamut And thus it 
comes to pass that the name of Osiris or Gamut, 
* the husband of his mother,’ is in everyday use 
among ourselves as the well-known name of the 
musicM scale. 

GAN A. In Mysore, a sect of Lingaet Hindus. 

GANA. Sansk. a troop, a flock ; a host of 
celestials in Kailasa, Siva’s paradise ; an attendant. 
Gana are dwarf figures in the aoulpturee of 
Ellora, Badami, the Vaishnava temple at Aiholli, 
and other places. They are represented as fat, 
small beings, some with faces of cats. Gana- 
chori, Karn., a teacher, a censor. Gana 
devaf^ Sansk., a troop of deities who dwell 
in Ganaparita on Mount Kailai^ and Hindus 
recognise the following : — 12 Aditya ; 10 Viswa 
Dewa ; 8 Yasa ; 12 to 80 Tushita, identical with 
the Aditya; 49 Anila or winds; 220 to 286 
Mabarajika; 12 to 17 Sadhya; and 11 Rudra.— 
FerguMon: Birdwood; Wilson; Dowson. 

GANArATI or Eartakeia, a title of an ancient 
dynasty in Warangal, once the capital of a great 
wt of the Northern Oiroars. The dynasty of 
Warangsl, ruled from that town over a great pi^ 
of the Circars, but the succession of the Buddhist 
Ohalukya race ‘to dominion at Rajamundir, the 
suberauent sway of the Ganapati, Vema K^di, 
and Myel race of Bijanagar, together with their 
contests and the altering relations between them, 
are very little known. Condavir was once ruled 
by a race of Reddl See Gajapati. 

GANAPATI, lord of hosts. One of many names 
given to the Hindu deity Ganesha, the god of 
prudence and policy. In Northern India he is 
usually styled Cfanesha, but Ganapati in the south : 
under the name of Kartik^a he is the leader ot 
the celestial armies, and as Ganesha and Ganapati 
is the god of wisdom. He Is the reputed ddsit 
son of Siva and ParvatL The Ganimatya is a 
limited Hindu sect, woraU^rs of Gsaeslia or 
Ganapati, or of his forms BfUctratiiDda or Dhua- 
dhiraj. They aro so styled becmnsetl^y worship 



GANDA, 


GANDHAliVA. 


Qanesha or Ganapati excluaively. There are five 
OTand division 8 of Hindus who so worship a single 
divinity, uniting in its person all the attributes 
of Brahm, and the Gannpatya are one of the five. 
See Ganesba. 

GANDA, in Indian eum;ncy the hundredth 
part of an anna ; but in reckoning means to count 
by fours, so that ganda also means four pice, or 
aTOut one anna. 

G AND A-BE ROZA. Hind. The crude resin 
of Pinus longifolia ; also a preparation from the 
resin. It is often applied to Darija or barzad, 
which is the rare drug galbanum, from the Bos- 
wellia ihurifera. 

GANDAH in Hindi dialects means perfume, 
aroma, odour ; and several plants derive part of 
their compound name from this word, — Gand’h 
bel, Andropogon sebsenanthus ; Mircbia gand'h, 
Cymbopogon iwarar.cuaa ; Gandha buto, Euphorbia 
helioscopia ; Garba gandha, Sacchnrum sara ; 
Qaudhaga mara, Sautalum album, sandah Gandha 
banik, a druggist 

GANDAHARA, acccordiiig to Bunoen, is Kan- 
dahar.^ It is named in the inscription of Darius 
Hystaapea. The Gondhara district, or Parashawa, 
is not mentioned by Alexander’s professed hia- 
toritais ; but h is correctly described by Strabo 
under the name of Gandaritis, aa lying along the 
river Kophes, between the Choaspea and the Indus. 
In the same position Ptolemy places the Gandarje, 
whoso country iucbuled botii banks of the Kophes 
immediately above its junction with the Indus. 
This is the Kien-to-lo or Gandhara of all the 
Chinese pilgrims, who are unanimous in placing 
H to the west of the Indus. The capital, which 
they call Pu-lu-sba-pu-lo or Parasbapura, is 
stated to be three or four days’ journey from the 


stated to be three or four days’ journey from the 
Indus, and near the south bank of a largo river. — 
Cunn. An. Geog. p. 48. 

GANDAH-MAuANA, in Hindu cosmogony, is 
one of the four boundary mountains enclosing the 
central region of the world, called Ilavritta, in 
which Meru, the golden mountain of the gods, is 
situated. The Puranas are rather at variance as 
to its position. According to the Vayu Purana, it 
lies on the west, connecting Nila and Nishada, the 
north and south ranges. The Vishnu Parana 
places it on the souUi, the western mountain 
fcing there called Vipula. It has, however, a 
Gondah-roadana to the west amon^t the pro- 
iecting branches or filaments of Mem. The 
Bhagavat places it on the east of Meru, The 
Mahabharat agrees with the Yayu Parana. The 
Padma Parana is at variance with itself, and 
places it in one passage on the west, and in 
another describes it as on the east. According 
to this Parana, Kuvera resides on it with the 
Apsarasa, Gandharba, and Rakshaso. The Sita 
alighting on its top thence descends to the 
Bhadraswa varsha, and flows to the eastern sea. 
— Uindu Theatre^ i. p. 24. 

GANDAK, the name of two rivers of Hindustan. 


Great Gandak (luiown also as the Narayani or 
Saligrami, the Kondochatis of the Greek geo- 
graj^ers), a river in the North-Western Provinces 


and Behar, rises high among the recesses of the 
Nepal Himalayas, in lat. 80° 56' 4" N., and long. 
79° 6' 40" E, Its alpine feeders unite at Yaraba 
Kshetra above Nat’bpur, within the hiUs. It 
rises near Dhawalagiri peak in the Himalaya, runs 
P.S.E., 8.W., S.E. into Ganges, near Patna, after 


a course of 407 miles. In its course it receives 
the Trisula-ganga, 1(X) miles long ; Marachangdl, 
100 miles long ; Naling, 110 miles long ; and alxmt 
40,000 square miles ore drained. Though 
navigable continuously through its whole course 
downwards from Bheiunji, there are in the part 
of its channel nearer that place many rapids and 
passes, where, the course being obstructed by 
rocks, navigation becomes diflBcult and dangerous. 
The upper part of the river is called Saligrami, 
from the fossil ammonites, called saligram, which 
aro found in it, and which Hindus hold in 
veneration. The Chota or Little Gandak river 
passes through the Muzaffarnagar and Gorakhpur 
diRtricts. 

QANDAMAK, a village occupied by the 
Koghani tribe of Afghans. It is on an elevated 
site, is cooler than Jalalabad, and its people tend 
silk-wonna. It stands in a rich spot, and has a 
fine view of the Safed Koh. It is 86 miles from 
Jalalabad on the road to Kabul. Near this, 
between 1830 and 1842, much fighting took place 
between British troops end Afghans ; and on the 
retreat of the British from Kabul in 1852, Ganda- 
mak was the place where the last survivors of the 
force, viz. 20 officers and 46 British soldiers, were 
slain. — AfacGrcgov^ p. 266 ; Mohun TmVh Travels. 

GANDASULI. Marsden gives this as the 
Hedychium coronarinm of Linnseus, aud adds 
that its flowers are worn as ornaments in the hair, 
and in the enigmatical language of flowers stand 
for inconstancy. — .Jovr. hid. Arch.y August 1851. 

GANDAYA, a town in Baluchistan, situated 
on the Moolla pass route, lat. 28° 32' N., long. 
67° 32' E. A fortified place, built apparently on 
an artificial mound ; is a great level tract, and 
is inhabited by three very distinctly marked races, 
the Jat, the Rind (iucludiDg the Maghazzi), and 
the Braliui. The Jat seem the origiiikl race, and 
occupy the centre of the province. — Imp. Gaz. 

GANDHAK, the third not-e of tlie musical scale, 

( ’ 

ID 1* 

GANDHARI, dauglitor of Subala, raja of 
Gandhara. She married the blind maharaja 
Dhritarasbtra. Her sons Duhsasana and Duryodb- 
ana were named Kaurava, and fell in the eighteen 
days’ battle of Kuru Kahetra. Qandbari, after 
tho battle of Kara Kahetra, retired with Dhrita- 
rashtra and bis mother Kunti to the jungle on the 
Ganges, where the maharaja died. 

GANDHARVA, in Hindu mythology, a shade, 
a spirit, or ghost; also an inferior deity of the 
Hindus, attendant upon Indra and Kuvera, and 
distinguished for musical proficiency ; also heavenly 
choristers, a celestial musician, — these are demi- 
gods or angels who inhabit Indra's heaven, and 
form the orchestra at the banquets of the gods, 
they are skilled in medicine, regulate the asterisms, 
ana are fond of women. They are described aa 
the husbands of the Apsarases ; but very various 
accounts of them are given, l^ey are described 
as witnesses of the actions of men, and sixty 
millions in number. They are called Apsarasa, 
and Devangana. Their band is oompoe^ of a 
tambourine (tamma), cymbals or cast^ets (tal), 
a vina^ or lute, and a stranga, played with a bow 
like a violin. Gandharva is also a form of Hindu 
marriage, with the consent of the two parties. 
Gandharba in the Himalayas is a rajas kept 
woman, with a status below that of a wife, but 
higher than a concubine. Gandharva -Veda, an 
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appendix of the Sama Veda, is the science of 
music and song. It is one of the four Upa-Veda ; 
the other three are the Ayush, Dhanush, and 
St'hapatya. — Williams' Stonj of Nala, p. 142; 
W, SeeAlaka; Hindu; Mahadeva; Vidya. 

GANDHILA. Hind. A low, vagrant, predatory 
caste in the N.W. Provinces who make mats, and 
exhibit feats of activity. 

GANDHRI. Hind. A perfumer who manu- 
factures perfumes by enfleiirage and distillation 
processea The manufacture of the otto of roses 
calls forth his highest powers; it is, however, 
very remunerative. The Gandhri and the Mali 
were formerlv one clan ; but the Gandhri no 
longer is exclusively engaged in the preparation 
of perfumes from flowers. 

6 AN DIVA, in Hindu mythology, a bow belong- 
ing to Vanina, given by Agni to Arjuna, one of 
the Pandava, before burning the forest of Khanda- 
prestlia, to enable him to combat Indra. It was 
used by Arjuna in the swayamvara or tournament 
in which he won Draupadi. 

GANESA is the Hindu god of prudence and 
policy, and the patron of letters. He is the reputed 
eldest sou of Siva and Parvati, and as Siva’s 
eldest son is called Vigneswara ; but is said also 
to have been produced without a father by the 
intense longing of Parvati. He is reprcseiucd as 
a short, fat, red-cx>ioured n»an, with a large belly 
and the head of an elephant, an emblem of wvgacity. 
He is 'frequently attended hy a rat, sometimes 
riding on one, the conduct of that animal being 
esteemed by the Hindus as peculiarly marked by 
wisdom and foresight. He has generally four 
hands, but sometimes six or eight, or only two. 
He is invoked by Hindus of all sects, in the out- 
set of any business. If they build a house, an 
image of Ganesa is previously propitiated, and set 
^ on or near the spot. If they write a book, 
Ganesa is saluted at its commencement, as he is 
also at the top of a letter. Beginning a journey, 
Ganesa is implored to protect the w^ayfarer ; and, 
for his guardianship of travellers, his image is 
occasioncdly seen on the roadside, especially where 
two roads cross ; but sometimes it is little else 
than a stone, rudely chiselled into something like 
an elephant’s head, with oil and red ochre daubed 
over it, decorated, perhaps, with a chaplet of 
flowers by some pious nei^bour or traveller. It 
is common to see a figure of the god of prudence 
in or over bankers’ and other shops ; and, upon 
the whole, there is perhaps no deity of the 
Hindu pantheon so often seen and addressed. 
When he has foiu* arms, in one hand he holds the 
ankuB or hook for guiding the elephant, in another 
a chank or shell, in the third a conical ball, and 
in the fourth a cup with small cakes, with which 
he is supposed to feed himself. Ganesa is often 
represent^ eating the batasa, sweet cake, also is 
sitting on the lotus. Images of him are made 
and set up with those of Durga, in the festivals of 
that goddm in Calcutta. In an invocation to a 
superior deity, a salutation is usually ma^le to him ; 
and his image is frequently seen placed as a pro- 
pitiation over doors of houses and shops, to ensure 
success to the temporal concerns of their owners. 
Siddhi and Buddhi (^knowledge and understanding) 
are represented as the two wives of Ganesa. There 
are not many temples dedicated to Ganesa, but 
his images are frequently discovered set up with 
those of the other deities. Ganesa has many 
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names, among which are I.iambo-dara, the long* 
bellied ; Eka - danta, one-toothed ; Gajanumu, 
elephant - faced ; Gana-is-a, Gunnis, Gauapati, 
Pillaiyar, Vinayakar, etc. There are five grand 
divisions of Hindus who exclusively worship a 
single divinity, uniting in its person all the attri- 
butes of Brahma himself. One of these divinities 
is Ganesa, and the sectaries who thus worship 
him are called Ganapatya. Ganapati, more cor- 
rectly pronounced ^’anpati, is the chief of the Dii 
minores of the Hindu pantheon, as the etymology 
of the word indicates, and, like Janus of the 
Romans, was entrusted with the gates of heaven, 
with the right to preside over peace and war. 
Ganesa is the first invoked and propitiated on 
every undertaking, whether warlike or • pacific. 
The warrior implores his counsel ; the banker 
indites the woros Sri Ganesh at the commence- 
ment of every letter; the architect places his 
image in the foundation of every edifice; and 
the figure of Ganesa is either sculptured or 
painted at the doors of the houses as a protec- 
tion against evil. Though often represented as 
four-armed, and holding the disc (chakra), the 
war -shell, the club, and the lotus, Ganesa is not 
bifrons, like the Roman guardian of portals. In 
every transaction he is ‘ AD,’ or the nrst, though 
the Hindu does not, like the Roman, open the 
year with his name. One of the portw of every 
Hindu city is named the Ganesa Pol, as well as 
some conspicuous entrance to the palace. Thus 
Udaipur has its Ganesa dwara, who also gives a 
name to the hall, the Ganesa deori ; and his shrine 
is to be found on the ascent of every sacred mount, 
as at Abu, where it is placed close to a fountain 
on the abrupt face of the hill, about 1200 feet 
from the base. There is likewise a hill sacred to 
him in Mewar, called Ganesa Gir, tantamount to 
the Mods janiculum of ancient Rome. The com- 
panion of this divinity, the rat, indirectly receives 
a portion of homage, and with full as much right 
as the bird emblematic of Minerva. 

The name Ganesa, from Gana and Isa, as also 
Gauapati, mean lord of the Gana. He has other 
names, — Dwi-deha, double-bodied ; Eka-danta or 
Eka-danshtra, single-tusked ; Gajanana, Gaja- 
vadana, and Kari-Mukha, elephant-faced ; Her- 
amba, boastful ; Lamba - kama, long - oared ; 
Lambo - dara, pendent - bellied ; Vighnesa or 
Vighna-hari, remover of obstacles. 

Ganesa-janani, the mother of Ganesa; from 
Janna, birth. — Moor; Totfs Rajasthan, i. pp, 
590-91 ; Dow son. 

GANESA-GITA is the Bbagavad-gita with the 
name of Ganesa substituted for that of Krishna. 
It is used by the Ganapatya sect 

GANESH, an elephant with one task, held in 
reverence by Hindus. 

GANESH GHATURTHI or Ganesh-chauth, 
also Pillayar Chatturthi, a Hindu holiday. On 
this day, which falls about the beginning of Sep- 
tember, on tbe fourth day of the new moon, was 
formed Ganesh, called also Ganapati, made from 
the turmeric and oil of the h^ of Parvati. 
Ganapati has a man’s body with the head of 
an elephant; his head is said to have been out 
off or destroyed by Siva, when Ganesh tried to 
prevent Siva intruding on the privacy of Parvati 
when bathing. Olay images of Gane^ are made 
and worshipped for from one to nine days, and are 
then thrown into water. The Chinchor or Chinch- 
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wad, who resides at a village of that name near 
Poona, ia believed to be an incarnation of Ganesh, 
who promised an ascetic named Moroba, who 
lived in Sivnji’s time, that he would be incarnate 
for seven generations in his family. The earth 
image of Ganesh is one of three forms in which 
the earth deity Mrittika is worshipped by Hindus. 

The first is the Naga-panchami, in which feast a 
snake of clay is worshipped ; tlie second is Gokul- 
aahtami, when a clay image of the infant Krishna 
ia worshipped ; and the third occasion is that on 
which Ganesh is worshipped, and this last day of 
the worship of Mrittika is observed with great 
pomp. The feast in honour of his birth, which is 
held on the 4th of the month Bbadrapad, and 
falls on the first days of September, seems to have 
some connection with the seasons of the year. 
The image of Ganesh is brought to the house with 
much pomp. 

GANGA is a term apj»lied to the sacred rivers 
of the Hindus, of which there are several in India, 

' — Ganges, Godavery, Kiahna, Cauvery. The most 
sacred of the rivers ia the Ganges. Ganga-jal or 
Ganga-jala, is swearing by its waters; Gangalobh, 
also Ganga-prapti or Ganga-yatra, committing a 
dead body to the river, or a Hindu brought to die 
there. — IK 

GANGA, in Hindu mythology, the personified 
goddess of the river Ganges, the source of which 
the Saiva sects place in Siva’s hair; whence, in 
graceful flow, she 

‘ 8]»rung radiant, 

And, descending, graced tlie caveinH of the west.’ 

The Vaishuava sects assert that it flowed out of 
Vaikunthn, from the fo(‘t of Vishnu, and, descend- 
ing upon Kailasa, fell on the head of Siva, who 
shook some drops (Hindu) from his hair, and these 
formed the great lake called Hindu Sarovara, far 
to the north of Hindustan. SoiiictiincB the Ganges 
is fabled to issue from a cow’s mouth, and tlie 
cleft in the Himalaya is called Gungotri and 
Gaomukhi, Others make it arise from water 
poured by Brahma on the foot of Siva; others, 
irom the feet of Brahma; and others, from the fingers 
of Parvati. The Ganga is also called Dasahara or 
ten removing, as bathing in her waters on the 
tenth day of the month Jyaisha effaces ten sins, 
however heinous soever, committed in ten previous 
births. One of the holiest spots of the Ganges, 
is where it joins with the Jumna, near Allahabad, 
though, with Hindus, the sangam or confluence 
of any river is a spot peculiarly revered. A 
person dying at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Jumna is supposed to be certain of immediate 
moksh or beatitude, without risk of further trans- 
migration. Professor Wilson, in his translation 
of the Mudra Rakshosa, describes Ganga as 

* by the autumn led, 

Fondly impatient, to her ocean lord, 

Tossing her waves, as with offended pride, 

And pining fretful at the lengthened way.’ 

Though, as above related, the honour of having 
given birth to this goddess, the personification of 
the sacred stream of the Gauges, has been claimed 
for their deities both by the Saiva and Vaishnava 
sects, all sects and castes of Hindus worship this 
goddess of their sacred stream. Numerous temples 
are erected on the banks of the river in honour of 
her, in which clay images are set up and wor- 
shipped. The waters of the river are highly 
reverenced, and are carried in compressed vessels 
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to the remotest parts of the country ; from whence, 
also, persons perform journeys of several months’ 
duration, to bathe in the river itself. By its 
waters the Hindus swear in courts of justice. Mr. 
Ward says there are 8,500,000 places sacred to 
Ganga ; but that, according to Hindus, a person 
cither by bathing in or seeing this river, may bo 
at once as much benefited as if he visited the ' 
Avhole of them. For miles near every part of the 
banks of the sacred stream, thousands of Hindus 
of all ages and descriptions pour down eve^ 
night and morning, to bathe in or look at it. 
Persons in their dying moments are carried to its 
banka to breathe their last, by which the deaths 
of many arc frequently accelerated ; and instances 
occur where such event has thereby been actually 
caused. The bodies are then left to bo washed 
away by the tide, and numbers of them are to bo 
seen floating up and down with every flood and 
ebb, or lying all along the banks, with vultures, 
adjutant birds, carrion crows, and kites about 
them, feeding upon the remains. Several festivals 
arc held during the year in honour of Ganga. 
She is described as a white woman with a crown 
on her head, holding a water-lily in one of her 
hand.s, and a water vessel in another, riding upon 
a sea animal resembling a crocodile, or walking 
on the surface of the water with a lotus in each 
hand. TIuto are otlier myths relating to Ganga. 
The river goddess has some of tiie attributes of 
Pallas, being, like the Athenian Maid (Ganga 
never married), born from the head of Jove. The 
bard of the silver age makes her fall from a glacier 
of Kailiis (Olympus) on the head of the father of the 
gods, and remain many years within the folds of his 
tiara (jit'ha), until at length, being lilicrated, she 
was precipitated into the plains of Aryavarta. It 
■was in this escape that she burst lier rocky barrier 
(the Himalaya), and on the birth of Kuraara 
exposed those veins of gold called jambunadi, in 
colour like the jambu fruit. 

The river goddess, like the Nile, is the type of 
fertility, and, like that celebrated stream, has her 
source amidst the eternal glaciers of Chandragiri 
or Somadri (the mountains of the moon), — the 
higher peaks of the gigantic Himalaya, — where 
h^arvati is rcpre8cnte(i as ornamenting the tiara 
of Iswara with a beamy moon. In this metaphor, 
and in his title of Somanat’ha (lord of the moon), 
we again have evidence of Iswara, or Siva, after 
representing the sun, having the satellite moon 
as his ornament. The Egyptians, according to 
Plutarch, considered the Nile as flowing from 
Osiris ; in like manner the Hindu poet describes 
the fair Ganga flowing from the head of Siva, 
and Sir W. Jones thus classically paints the myth 
in his hymn to Ganga : 

‘Above the reach of mortal ken, 

On bleat Goilasa’s top, where every stem 
Glowed with a vegetable gem, 

Maheaa stood, the dread and joy of men ; 

While Purvati, to gain a boon, 

Fixed on liis locks a beamy moon, 

And hid hia frontal cyo in jocund play, 

With reluctant awoot delay ; 

All nature straight was locked in dim colipsCo 
TiU Brahmins pure, with hallowed lips 
And warbled prayers, restored the day, 

When G.anga from his brow, with heavenly fingers 
prest, 

Sprang radiant, and descending, graced the oavemc cl 
the west.’ 

According to another legend, the goddess Mera, 
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daughter of Meru, became the Hpouse of Hima- 
vati, from whose union sprang the beauteous 
Ganga, and her sister Ooma. Ganga was sought 
in marriage by all the celestials ; while Ooma, 
after a long life of austerity, was espoused by 
Rudra. But neither sister w^as fortunate enough 
to have offspring, until Ganga became pregnant 
by Hutaaliua (regent of fire), and Kumara, resplen- 
dent as the sun, illustrious as the moon, w'as 

f reduced from the side of Ganga. The gods, with 
ndra at their head, carried him to the Krittikees 
to be nursed, and he became their joint care. As 
he resembled the fire in brightness, he received 
the name of Skanda, when the immortals, with 
Agni (fire) at their head, anointed him as general 
of the armies of the gods. The festival of the 
birth of this son of Ganga, or Januvi, is on the 
lOth of Jeyte. Sir W. Jones gives the following 
couplet from the Sancha : — ‘ On the 10th of 
Jyaisht’ha, on the bright half of the month, on 
the day of Mangala, (a) son of the earth, when 
the moon was in Hjistri, IIuh daughter of Jahim 
brought from the rocks, and ploughed over tne 
land inhabited by mortals.’ — CoU.Myth, /finJ. 119. 

GANGA'BUIv. Tib, Literally, place of the 
Gauges. A sacred lake on the mountain of 
Haramuk in Kashmir. It lies under the wildest 
and mo.st lofty peaks of the inonntaiii ; is 1^ miles 
long and 200 or {KiO yards wide, and is about 
12,000 feet above tin*. lev(;l of the sea. — Vigne. 

GANGA- 1) HA RA. Sansr. Bearer of the 

Ganges, a name of 8iva. 

GANGA-DWARA. Sansk, The gate or defile 
or passage of the Ganges; the modern Hardwar. 
In the Gaelic, Dwara becomes Dorras, in English a 
door. 

G^NGA-JA^[NI, worh in silver and gold com- 
bined, as with a silver ground aud gold fiowers, 
etc. 

GANGA-KANDAFUR,inTan.nl,Ganga-kanda- 
puram, or city visited by the Ganges, a small 
town ill the Madras Presidency, in lat. 11° 12' 30" 
N., long. 79° 30' E., population (1871) 1014, 
Close to the village is a temple consisting of one 
large enclosure, measuring 384 feet by 372. The 
Vimana in the centre of the courtyard is a very 
conspicuous building, the pyramid surmounting 
it reaching a height of 174 feet. — Imp. Gaz. 

GANGAPUTRA, a tribe of inferior Brahmans, 
who claim a right to attend pilgrims and direct 
their ablutions at Benares, and other holy places 
on the Ganges. At Benares, where they are most 
numerous, they claim a hereditary right to the 
bank betw^ecn high and low water mark. Some 
follow agriculture. 

GANGES, the great river of Northern India, 

18 formed by the drainage of the southern ranges 
of the Himalaya. It rises in the Garhwal state, 
in lat. 30° 66' 4" N., and long. 79° 6' 40" E., and 
falls into the Bay of Bengal after a course of 
1557 miles. It has been known to Europe from 
very early times. The fleets of the Egyptian 
kings sailed to it round the Peninsula of India 
and Ceylon. Seleucus Nicator is said to have 
enetrated to the mouth of he Ganges, and it 
ad been sailed up by the Romans as far as 
Palibrotha before the time of Strabo. Its valley 
seems to have been peopled by several races long 
before the Aryan Hindus arrived there, and many 
of the conquerors who have entered India from 
the Dorth-w66t have strivMi to occupy the fertile 


valley of this great river. Hindu poets have 
celebrated its praises in a multitude of songs. The 
riv(T is fabled in their mythology to be tne god- 
dess Ganga ; they long to see it, to bathe in its 
w^aters and be purified from their sins, and at last 
to die on its banks, or to have their bones con- 
veyed to it from the most remote parts of India. 
No Hindu raises such a question as in 2 Kings 
v. 12, for the Ganges is recognised as the most 
cilicaciouB of all the Hindu sacred rivers. On its 
banks have dw^elt the chief of the religious re- 
formers whom India has seen. Its valley was 
the cradle of Buddhism, which, from its rise in the 
sixth century before Christ, gradually spread over 
the whole of India, was extended by Asoka to 
Kashmir and Kabul, shortly after Alexander’s 
invasion, and now prevails amongst 222 millions 
of men. Numerous dyiristies have ruled there. The 
Andra race was in pc ,ver in the Gangetic province 
of Judia about the beginning of the Christian 
era, but the most enduring was the great Kshatriya 
family that long ruled at Indraprcstha, and ter- 
minated with iVithi-raj in a.d. 1200. 

Th.^ whole valley is now part of British India. 
The river issues from the mountains at Gangotri, 
at an elevation of 13,800 feet, and is there known 
as the Bhagirathi. It issues from beneath a great 
glacier, thickly studded with enormous loose rocks 
and earth. The glacier is about a mile in width, 
ami expends upwards of many miles, towards an 
immense mountain covered down to its base with 
perpetual snow, its glittering summit piercing the 
very skies, rising 21,000 feet above the level of 
th(5 sea. 'rhe chasm in the glacier, through which 
the sacred stream rushes forth into the light of 
day, is named Gangotri and Gaornukhi, the Cow’s 
Mouth, and is held in the deepest reverence by 
all Hindus; and the regions of eternal frost in 
its vicinity are the scenes of many of their most 
sacred mysteries. The Ganges enters the world 
no puny stream, but bursts forth from its icy 
womb a river thirty or forty yards in breadth, of 
great depth, and very rapid. From the source at 
Gangotri it runs in a generally south - easterly 
direction to Allahabad, to Sikrigalli, and into the 
Bay of Bengal, by numerous mouths, having given 
off some of its waters to form the Hoogly, and it 
also anastomoses with the Megna. In ite course 
it receives the Jumna, 860 ; Gogra, 606 ; Gandak, 
450 ; Gumti, 482 ; Sone, 465 ; Kosi, 825 ; Ram- 
ganga, 373 ; Mahanadi, 240 ; ICarumnassa, 140 ; 
Koniaeor Jamuna, 130; Alaknanda, 80 ; Bhillung, 
50 miles. 39,000 square miles are drained, exclu- 
sive of Hoogly. 'The Ganges is navigable for river 
craft as far as Hardwar, 1100 miles; steamers 
ply as far as Gurmukteesur, 893 miles above 
AUahabad, distant from Calcutta via Dehli 930 
miles; at Cawnpur, 140 miles above Allahabad, 
the navigation is plied with great activity. It 
falls rapidly to Hardwar, wliich is 1300 miles 
from the mouth. At Allahabad, 840 miles from 
the sea, it receives the river Jumna, which rises at 
the south-western base of the Junmotri peaks. 
At about 240 miles from the coast it begins to 
divide into branches. The two on the west, called 
the Bhagirathi and Jalingi, unite to form the river 
Hoogly ; the other stream passes to the Brahma- 
putra, with which the waters mingle, and are known 
as the Kartinassa river. The Ganges receives 
from the left bank the Ramganga, Gumti, Gogra, 
Gandak, Kosi, and Mahanadi; and inm the 
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right bank, the Kali, the Kali Naddi, Jumna, and By the latter end of July, all the lower parts of 
Bone. Some of these are equal to the Rhino, and Bengal contiguous to its banks are overflowed, 
none smaller than the Thames, besides many others forming inundations of a hundred miles in width* 
of lesser note. It is owing to this vast influx of where little appears above the surface of the flood 
streams that the Ganges exceeds the Nile so greatly save isolated villages and trees. Barks of every 
in point of magnitude, while the latter exceeds it in kind then steer a direct course, husbandry and 
length of course by one-third. In the plain of the grazing are alike suspended, and the peasant sculls 
Ganges are the provinces of Bengal, Behar, the his boat across the fields. In some parts of Bengal, 
Doab or Mesopotamia of the Jumna and Ganges, w^holo villages are every now and then swept 
Oudh, and Rohilkhand It is of exuberant fertility, away by changes in its course, through districts 
The population of the Gangetic Doab is 800 to from which, a few years before, it was several 
the Muare mile. The chief towns on the banka of miles distant. 

the efanges are Hardwar, Bijnour, h'arrakhabad, The Bhagirathi, Jalangi, and Matabhanga, are 
Cawnpur, Mirzapur, Benares, Ghazipur, Patna, all offshoots of the Ganges, which unite to make 
Mongnir, Bhagulpur, Rajmahal, Rampur, Pnbna. up the headwaters of the Hoogly. In former 
Calcutta is below the sea level ; Benares 266 feet times, the main volume of the Ganges was carried 
above it ; Allahabad 306 feet, and Agra 670 feet, to the sea by one or other of these channels, 
The pre-eminently sacred spots on its banks are but they now receive so little water as only 
Gangotri, Hardwar, Allahabad, Benares, and to be navigable in the rainy season, and then 
Saugor Island, which are frequented by thousands with difficulty. Since the beginning of the pre- 
of pilgrims from every province of the Peninsula, sent century, Government has undertaken the 
The Gangetic Delta is an extensive tract of task of preventing these Hoogly headwaters from 
cultivated and forest- covered country, composed further deterioration. A staff of engineers is 
of alluvial or transported soil brought down the constantly employed to watch the shifting bed, 
country by the Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers to assist the scouring action of the current, and to 
and their numerous tributaries, the water-sweep- advertise the trading community of the depth of 
ings of two basins whose aggregate area is 432,480 water from time to time. In the year 1877-78, 
square miles. The Delta is intersected from north a total sum of £9522 was expended on this account, 
to south by many broad rivers, and by endless while an income £32,494 was derived from tolls, 
creeks running one into the other, filled for the The Ganges river basin embraces 391,100 square 
most part with salt water when near the sea. miles. Average discharge at Hardwar, when the 
This tract of land occupies approximately 28,080 river is at its lowest, 7000 cubic feet per second; 
square miles of superficial area, or double the at Rajmahal, a high flood discharge of 1,800,000 
area of the Delta of the Nile. Measuring from cubic feet per second, and an ordinary discharge 
west to east, or from the right bank of the Hoogly of 207,000 cubic feet. The Ganges during its 
river opposite to the Saugor tripod on the south- minimum discharge at the Bhagirathi head in 
west point of Saugor Island, to Chittagong, it is April has a breadth of surface of 2800 feet, an 
270 miles in width, presenting to the Bay of average depth of 15 feet, its sectional area 42,000 
Benpl a series of low, flat mud-banks, covered square feet; and multiplying this with its mean 
at high water and dry at low water. A few miles velocity of 192, gives its discharge per second as 
from low- water mark comme >ce mangrove swamps; 80,660 cubic feet. During the inundation the 
a little further inland, trees appear, and lastly breadth of surface is 10,633 feet, average depth 
cultivation, — the nearest cultivation in the central 80 feet, sectional area 318,990 square feet, mean 
portion of the Delta being 47 miles from the sea. velocity 4*26 = 1,366,707 cubic feet discharge per 
In the sea front of the Ddta there are nine prin- second. 

cipal openings having a head stream, that is, The Ganges near the delta has frequently altered 
having water flowing direct from the Ganges, its course. Colonel Colebrooke mentions that, 
or from the Megna or Brahmaputra. They are — between 1779 and 1788 such an alteration had 
1, the Ganges; 2, the Megna or Brahmaputra ; 3, occurred at Colgong, making a new channel 90 
Horinghatta ; 4, Pussur ; 6, Murjatta or Kagga ; feet deep, above which the earth rose 25 feet, a 
6, Barapnnra; 7, Mollinchew; 8, Roymungul or removal of 115 feet of earth. Entire fields at 
Juboona ; 9, Hoogly, Besides these large rivers, times are hurled into the river, and large islands 
there are numerous openings having no head disappear rapidly when the power of the main cur- 
Btream, being mere s^t- water tidal estuaries, rent is made to l^ar on them. Budh-Ganga, also 
These opening or headless rivers ore the deei)e8t, Burha Ganga, is an old bed of the Ganges trace- 
as no silt or deposit is poured into them from the able below Hastinapur, Soron, and Kampil. — 
higher lands. The tides in the Hoogly run with Hooker^ Him, Jour. ; Markham's Himalaya^ Cal. 
a rapidity in the spri^ of seven miles an hour, Rev. ; Royal Sanitary Commission Rep. ; Imp. Gaz. 
between Saugor and Calcutta. At Calcutta it is GANGES CANAL, an important irrigation 
high water about 2 hours 30 minutes on full work and navigable channel in the North-Western 
and change of the moon. The bore is of not Provinces, passing through the eastern portion of 
nnfrequent occurrence in this river. the Upper Doab, and watering a large tract of 

This river's annual rise begins in the end of April, country, from Hardwar to Cawnpur, extending 
and contmues to increase tillthe middle of August, from lat. 26° 80' 30" to 29° 67' N., and from 
when it reaches in many places 82 feet, and the long. 78° 13' to 80° 21' 16" E. From the Ganges 
level districts in its lower course are inundated, at Cawnpur to the Jumna at Agra the distance is 
At Benai^ after the Ganges has received the nearly 200 miles. All this long tract is un watered 
waters of its tributaries, the ^i Naddi, the Gumti, by a single natural stream. To remedy this the 
and others, the breadth varies from 1500 to 8000 great Ganges Canal was projected by oir Proby 
feet; the average discharge each second of the Cautley, during the administration of Lord 

year haa been estimated at 250,000 cubic feet. Dalhousie. It was commenced in 1848 , and was 
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opened in 185-1. Its principal head is 2^ miles 
from Hardwar, At the 18th mile above Roorkec ! 
the canal crosses the Solani river. From this point j 
the niain canal follows the waU-rshed between the 
Ganges and Jumna for 181 miles to Xaniin. From j 
Nanun the eastern branch continues 170 miles to i 
Etawa, where it falls into the Jumna, and the 1 
western branch of the same length falls into the j 
Ganges at Cawnpur. There are two smaller I 
branches of 88 and 10 miles long. It has an i 
irrigating capacity of 1,205,000 acres. It has ; 
been an unfortunate canal ; up till remodelled in , 
18Gb, it could not carry its full supply. Up to | 
the end of 1872-78 it cost for works and die- i 
trihuting channels £2,1 87,740. : 

The Lower Ganges Canal, an important irriga- 
tion work in the Xonli-Western Provinces, de- j 
signed to water the whole Boutbem portion of the ' 
Doah. — /rn/f. (jaz. 

GAXGONDKAM, a brick structure at Ncga- 
patam, supposed to be a Buddhist work. 

GANGOTKI, mounOiin t/^myde in Gar.iwal 
state, Panjab ; lat. 80^^ 59' N., long. 78° 59' E., 
and 10,319 feet abovf^ the sea. It stands on the 
right bank of the Bbagirathi or Ganges, 8 miles j 
from its source, in a small bay or inlet, surrounded i 
by a wall of unlicwn stone. The temple is a 
urpiare building about 20 feet high, containing I 
small statues of Gauga, Bbagirathi, and other | 
mythological personages connected with the spot, i 
Near the temple the .scenery is grand. Four peaks 
rise there, huge, lofty, covered with snow, and 
the river runs impetuously in its shingly bed, the 
stifled sound of the stones which it rolls along, 
mixing with the roar of its waters. Soorgarounce 
is the nearest of the peaks, and forms the western 
point of the great snowy hollow. Kudra 
jlimala is the ea.stcrn, and forms the other point; 
but from that point runs down a huge snowy 
shoulder, that seems to give off or end in the 
mountains that surround, and form a great un- 
broken, though unequal, snowy ridge, bounding 
and confining the glen of the Bliagirathi. The 
other three peaks form diflercnt points in the 
back of the immense liollow, and altogether com- 
pose one of the most magnificent and venerable 
mountains, perhaps, that the world can produce. 

Below Gauri Kundah the river falls over a rock 
of considerable height in its bed, and continues 
tumbling over a succession of petty cascades or 
rapids nearly all tlie way to Mianee ka Gad’b. 
Above the debouch of the Kcd or Ganga, the 
bed widens into a small sliingly .space, in which 
the river rapidly rolls. A bridge has been thrown 
across, and above the bridge is the small temple 
dedicated to the goddess Ganga or Bbagirathi. 
It is built on the sacred stone on which, as Ilindus 
believe, Bbagirathi used to worship Siva Mahadoo. 
— J. B. Fraser^ in Jam. Fd. Journ. 1820, iii, p. 229 ; 
Fraser's Himalaya Afouniains ; Herbert; Hodgson. 

GANGRI or Kailas, a mountain range wbicL 
extends in one unbroken chain from the source of 
the Indus to the junction of the Shayok, and 
forms the natural boundary between Ladakh, 
Balti, and Kongdo on the soutli, and Ruthog, 
Nubra, Shigar, and Hunnagar on the north. It 
has six passes, at heights from 15,000 to 18,105 
feet. Gangri, in Tibetan, means ice-mountoin. 
Kailas means crystalline or icy, and is derived 
from Kelas, crystal, which is iteelf a compound 
of Ke, water, and Las, to shine. Kailas, or Ice 


Mounfiiin, is the Indian Olympus, the abode of 
Siva and the celestials, The Tibetans look upon 
Ti-se or the Kailas I'eak as the highest mountain 
in the world, Nenr the Gangri range, four rivers 
take their rise, — the Indus, called Sing Chin 
Katnba or Sing Jing Kamba, the Map-elm Kamba 
or JCarnali, and the Brahmaputra, called to the 
eastward Tamjyak Kamba, also the Liang Chin 
Kamba. 

GAXGUA, a valuable timber tree of the An- 
damams. 

GA-NHAT, a goU of the Singpho. 

GANITKUS SFILERICUS. Gmrtn. Its nuts, 
cleared of the soft pulp or flesh that covers them, 
are curiously sculptured, and, being bard and 
taking a fine polish, they are frequently set in 
gold and strung into necklaces. Ganitrus sphae- 
ricus Is a middle-sized tree, common in various 
parts of India, as well as the Malay Archipelago. 
Its nuts, and those of Monocera tuberculata, W. and 
A., from the forests of Travaneore, also those of 
Elmocarpus lance.Tfolins, are what are principally 
used as oeadH. 

GANJ, Hind., is a n\art or market; a granary, 
especially one of grain ; ami in Bengal and Hin- 
dustan is aj)plied to any village or town which is 
an emporiu a f ^r grairj and other ncces.saries of 
life. It is used as an affix to j>roper names, as 
Islam -j^anj, Hurdoa-ganj, Captain-ganj ; just as 
chip or chipping, wliicli are of the same mean- 
ing as Ganj, is in Fnigland, as Chipping-Sodbur^ , 
Chep stow, Cbippcn-ham, Cbeap-side. 

Ganj - i - Shaliid, a sepulchral mound where 
Mahomedans }mv(i iallen and been buried. — Klliot. 

GANJA. Hind., Tam., Tkl. Hemp-plant. 
Ivaiiub, .... /lavD, ( Giiig-i-lacki lacki, Malay. 
Ma-fuen, Ohu-ts.'xo, Chin, i Ganjika, Bijiah, . Banbk. 
Gindshi, .... Jav. \ 

The dried hemp plant which has flowered, and 
from winch the resin has not been removed, is 
called ganja. It sells for 12 annas to 1 rupee 
the seer in the Imzars. It yields to alcohol 20 
per cent, of resinons extract, composed of the 
resin (charras) and green colouring matter 
(cliloro})hylle). Distilled with a largo quantity of 
water, traces of issential oil pass over, and the 
distilled liquor lias the jiowerful narcotic odour of 
the plant. The ganja is sold for smoking chiefly. 
The bundle.s of ganja are about 2 feet long, and 
3 inches in diameter, and contain 24 plants. 
The colour is dusky green, the odour agreeably 
narcotic, the whole plant rcslnouB, and adhesive 
to the touch. Tlie natives cut ♦he plant when in 
flower, allow it to dry for throe days, and then 
lay it in bundles averaging one seer weight, which 
are distributed to the licensed dealers. The best 
kinds are brought from Gwalior and Bhurtpur, and 
it is also cultivated of good quality in a few 
gardens round Cakiutta. In Jessore the drug is 
known to be produced of excellent quality, and 
to a very considerable extent of cultivation. In 
the north of Africa, South America, Turkey, 
Egypt, Asia Minor, India, and the adjacent 
territories of the Malay, Burmese, and Siamese, 
hemp and its products are used in various forma 
by the dissipated and depraved, as the ready 
agent of a pleasing intoxication. The leaves or 
young leaf -buds of the hemp plants are smoked 
by itself, or rubbed between the hands and added 
to tobacco to impart an intoxicating power. — 
Faulkner; Royle ; Waring; Birdwood. 
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GAN JAM, a small se^ort town in lat. 19® 22' that no one has succeeded in giving a better etr- 
N., long. 86® 2' 62" E., with a population of mology. From the Hebrew name is the Haneh, 
4168 souls. It gives its name to a revenue district or measuring reed of the Jews, cwal to six cubits, 
in the north-east of the Madras Presidency lying which has its counterpart in the Bans or bamboo 
between lat. 18° 16' and 20° 16' N., and between measure of the Hindus ; the Roman Decempes and 
long. 83° 49' an<f 85° 16' E. ; area 8313 square the Greek Akaina, all of six cubits or ten feet. — 
miles, peculation 1,620,088. The chain oi the Elliot. 

Eatstem Ghats is here known as the Maliya; and G ANNEX, a sea-bird, the Sula alba, which mea- 
its peaks are — Mahendragiri, 4923 feet ; Singharaj, sures about 5 feet across, and 2} feet long. Also 
4976 ; and Deodonga, 4534. Gan jam anciently the Pelecanus bassanus. 

formed part of the southern kingdom of Kalinga, GANONG, generally called Ayen Panaa, hot 
and it was not until the long line of Gajapati or springs in Nanning. All the hot springs of the 
Ganga Vansa kings (1182-1632) occupied Orissa Malayan Peninsula, and some of those in Sumatra, 
that the adjoining district of Ganj am was annexed occur in swampy flats. That of Ganong occurs 
to that province. It suffered from famines in at or close to the line up to which platonic 
1789, 1791, 1800, 1836, 1866 ; and in the last about action has converted the rocks of the district into 
60,000 of the people were lost. The town of Gan- granite. 

jam was nearly deserted in 1816, in consequence GANPATI, the Hindu god of wisdom. See 
of fever. The district contains several petty chief- Ganapati ; Ganesa. 

tainships, and it embraces a large portion of the GANTA BHARANGl. Tel. A species of 
mountainous tracts known as Khondistan, and the Clerodendron, a low herbaceous plant, common 
valley of Chocapaud. Chilka lake, in Ganjam, is about Lamsingi in Vizagapatam ; the roots are 
85 miles long and about 8 broad, with numerous largely exported for medicinal purposes, 
islets. The aboriginal tribes inhabiting the hill GAwTH, also Gant’ hi. Hind. A knot. Maho- 
tracts are principally Kandh (55,785) and Saura medans usually keep a string for their children, 
(21,656), who have now nearly all embraced some on which they tie a knot each birthday; hence 
torm of Hinduism. During a campaign in 1836, Baras-gant’h, a birthday knot, a birthday. In 
it became known that the K hand were addicted land revenue the twentieth part of a mana or bigha. 
to sacrificing human beings, and the rite has now GAN'ril A, a bell. One is used in the holy 

(1882) been suppressed. Uriya are chiefly foui^d ceremonies of Hindus, and is rung at certain times 
in the north of the district, extending as far south to keep away evil spirits. These bells, as well as 
as Parla Kimedi. South of Kasibuga, and through- the lustral spoons, are usually surmounted by the 
out the Chicacole division, the larger number of the figure of the deity in whose worship they are 
inhabitants are Teling. Tlie Uriya language pre- used. — Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 380. 
vails in the northern part of the districts, as far GAO, written also Ganw or Gaon. Hind. A 
south as Itchaporo. In the southern division the village. Tnivellers in India reckon the day’s 
Telugu prevails. The Khand race have a language distance of journeys by the Gao or village. Das 
peculiar to themselves, which was reduced to Gao would mean ton days’ journey, 
writing by Captain J. P. Frye of the Madras N. 1. GAO. Hif'iD., Zend. A cow. In Hinduism, 
Of the inhabitants, about 450,000 are Uriya, the Gao or cow is symbolic of Frit-ha, the earth. 
Many of the Uriya Brahmans obtain their livelihood Gao has numerous cx)mbinHtion8. Gao-char or 
as cultivators. Brahmans of this sect also trade, Gao-charhai, pasture land kept free from cultiva- 
and follow the occupations of brickrnakers, brick- tion, as the grazing ground of the village. Gao- 
lajrers, etc. The chief towns of the Ganjam dis- dana or Godana, the gift of a cow to a Brahman 
tnet are Berharapur, Chicacole, Parla-Kimedi, or to a bridegroom, or at a religious ceremony, 
and Kalingapatam. Chicacole is tlie principal civil Gao-kos is the distance that is measured by the 
station in the Ganjam district. It is iu lat. 18° audibleness of the bellowing of a cow from one 
18' N., long. 83° 58' E., about 567 miles from extremity to another. 

Madras, and has 15,687 inhabitants It lies four Gaola or Goala, contraction from Gopala, a 
miles direct west of the sea, and is situated on the cowherd (perhaps from Gala, milk). Gaola, the 
north bank of the river Languli^, . It is the milkman race; they have considerable herds of 
station of the judge and the sub-coUector. cattle. 

GANJ-i-BAR, a bald tract in the central doreal Gao-lobh, swearing while bolding a cow’s tail, 

plateau, in the Manja or middle part of the Bari Gao-than, a village site, 

doab. The soil of the Ganj-i-Bar is intensely Gao-ran, grazing ground. 

arid, often saline, and produces only some salsola- Gao - lochan, gall stones extracted from the 

cdouB plants, with a few bushes of jhand. gall bladders of dead cows, much used in medicine, 

GANNA. Hind. Saccharum olBcinanim, sugar- also in charms, and in painting. — Gen. Med . Top . 
oano. The name differs but little in almost all p. 136 ; Tr. of Hind. ii. p. 40, 

languages to express the same object,-— Hebrew GAO. Hind. An ordeal. See Divination. 

Kaneh, Arabic and Persian Kunnat, German GAOHAT'rY, a town in Assam, the ancient 

Kanne ; Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, and Anglo- Kasawati. See Gowhatty. 

Saxon, Ganna ; and hence the English cane and GAON, a Hindi word meaning a village, ia 
sugar-cane, and the many words derived from it, applied to hamlete ai»d townships in every part 
which are applied to vessels and utensils bearing oi India to which words of Hindi origin have 
resemblance to the shape of hollow reeds, as can, reached. It is written in the English Gam, Ganw, 
canakin, canal, canister, and canoe, which latter and Gaum, as MuUigaum. It is a vernacular term 
is evident from the passage iu Juvenal (Sat. v. v. from the Sanskrit Gram or Gramma, Grammu or 
89). Minshen ascribes a similar orijpn to the Gramam, Gramamu, and still preserved and used 
word gun: ‘Gone, ex Lat. canna, qma consistit in the word Grammadeva, the village dei^, and 
canna ferrea;* regarding which it is to be observed used with inflections in Tamil, Malealam, 'Telugu, 
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and supposed to be r^reeented in the Chinese 
Heong and Singhalese Gama. 

Gaon>barah, m Bengal, a village authority. 

Gkion-kari, a freeman of a village, either free 
from b^ff of the original settlers, or having pur- 
ohased it by fee, by some useful act, as digging a 
well, repairing a wall, building a ten^le. 

Gmu Korawa, a section of the Korawa race. 
See Korawa. 

Qa’oora, Mahr., a pateL 

GAO ZABAN. Pers. lit cow’s tongue. The 
plants of the bazars of India are the Cacalia 
Kleinia, Anisomeles Malabarica, Trichodesma In- 
dicuiD, Heliotropium erosum, H. ophioglossa, 
Onosma bracteatum, 0. macrocephala, and Macro- 
tomia euchroma. Eastern physicians suppose them 
to have cooling properties, and give them in dis- 
brders arising from heat of body, external or 
internal. 

GAR, Tibet, a fort ; in Sanskrit, a district, 
a region, as Kash-gar, Gujar-gar, Cutchwaha-gar ; 
and Ghar, Hind., is a house, a fortalice^ a 
fortified town, as Futtehghar. Gharri, a fortahce. 
Nagar, also Nagara, Sansk., a town, a city, as 
Ahmadnaggur, Farrakhnaggur, or simply nagar, 
the town, is from the Sinskrit Nagara, and is 
often in English written Nagorc. 

GARA, an agricultural tribe in Saharunpur, 
Roorkee, Rampur, Sultanpur. They are Maho- 
medans, and are supposed to be converted slaves, 
like the Jhoja. 

GARA RIGA or Gadarya, from Gadur, a sheep, 
a shepherd, and goat race, scattered over all the 
N.W. Provinces of India, but most numerous 
between Allahabad and Farrakbabad. They are 
in many clans, which do not intermarry, — Bakar- 
kosan, Barkata, Bharariya, Cbak Bareya, Chikwa, 
Dhangar, Illahabadi, Jaunpuri, Namdahwalay, 
Nikhar, Paihwar, Pachhade, Tasaelha, The 
Bharariya take their name from Bhera, a sheep. 
The Chikwa are Mahomedans. The Dhangar, 
Jaunpuri, and Nikhar also weave coarse blankets. 
They marry the widow of a deceased brother. 
The Gareri, or shepherd tribe, are in dignity of 
caste in much the same position as the Gop. In 
the west of India they founded a dynasty, that of 
Holkar, which stiU floiu-ishes. They tend sheep 
and mike blankets from their wool, —a bad con- 
junction of trades, as the poor sheep are invariably 
shorn when blankets are in most request. — Dalton^ 
Ethnol. of Bengal^ p. 317. 

GARBHA. Sansk. A dome of a Buddhist 
cave ; also pregnant. Garbhadana, a Hindu rite 
performed on the first indications of prcmancy. 

GARBHA . The nine days preceding the Dasara 
are the Nao-ratri, during which a Brahman is 
engaged to read the praises of Durga, and on the 
tenth performs the homa or fire sacrifice, in which 
rice and ghi are poured into the fire, Banya women 
keep a dance called Garbha. 

GAKCE. in Telugu Garissa, a Madras grain 
measure oi 400 paras = 92661t lbs. The Madras 
olluk is a measure of 11*719 cubic inches. The 
Madras padi is a measure of 8 oUuks, and the 
Tamil marakal measure is 8 padi. 

GARCIAS AB HORTO, physician to the 
vioeroy at Goa, author of a work entitled De 
Azom. et Simp. Historia, 1666. — Ring, 

GARCIA SILVA FIQUERVA, in a.d. 1627, 
rlsited Persia on a diplomatic mission. 

GARCINIA, a genus of the Garciniaceae, the 


raangosteen tribe, a natural order of plants, con- 
sisting of trees or slirubs growing in Ceylon, the 
P enmsulas of India, the Khassya mountains, Sylhet, 
Burma, Andamans, JaVa, and the Moluccas. The 
species of this order all abound in a viscid, yellow, 
acrid, and purgative gum-resinous juice, resembling 
gamboge. This giim-resin is obtained by remov- 
ing the bark, or by breaking the leaves or young 
shoots. It is met with in commerce as the fine or 
gum gamboge, cake or lump gamboge, aud coarse 
gamboge. The Garcinace® genera are — Garoinia, 
Mamme i, Mesua, Caiophyllum, Kayea, Calycaccion, 
Rheedia, Pentadesma, Moronobea, Micranthera, 
Quapoy a, Clusia, Tavomita. Several of the Garoinia 
genus yield edible fruits, and one of them is the 
mangosteen fruit tree, G. mangoatana, i., a tree 
of the Malay Peninsula and islands of the Molucca^. 
G. Kydia, Roxh.^ of the Andaman Islands, is a tree 
with a sharp but agreeably acid fruit, similar to 
the large fruit of G. pedunculata, Roxh,^ which 
grows in Rungpur. G. paniculata, Roxb.^ a tree 
of Bylhet, has a palatable fruit something like the 
mangosteen ; G. Roxburgh ii, Wight, a tree of 
Travancore, Malabar, and Cuittagong, has an 
edible but very acid fruit; G. purpurea, Roxb.^ 
grows on the westerix coast of peninsular India. 
The fruits of sev^eral other species of the Garcin- 
acesB are brought to table in the countries where 
they grow, but they are regarded as very inferior. 
The man mee apple, or wild apricot of S. America, 
of another genua, is said to be very dehcious. Its 
seeds are anthelmintic ; its flowers yield on distilla- 
tion a spirit known as Eau de Creole, and wine 
is obtained by fermenting its sap. Mr. Gamble 
enumerates 22 species of Garcinia. — Roxb. 

Garcinia cambogia, Desroua, not Roxb, 

Cambojia gutta, L, 

O. Roxburghii, Wight. 

G. Kydia, W. and A. 1 

Wonisky Cam. 

Valaiti amli, . . Dukh. 

Kurka pulie, . Malbal, 

Heela of Nxiloheeriks. 

A tall tree, growing in Cevlon up to 1600 feet, 
grows also in Travancore, in the forests of Malabar ; 
is very abundant in Tenasserim, and very common 
in Siam and Cambodia. It is common in all the 
western forests of the Madras Presidency. A 
semi-transparent pigment exudes from the trunk, 
very adhesive, but quite unsuitable as a paint; 
the acid rinds of the ripe fruit are eaten, and in 
Ceylon ore dried and eaten as a condiment with 
curries. It yields an excellent, straight-grained, 
lemon - coloured, slightly elastic wood, which is 
easiljr worked, and would answer for common 
furniture. — Roxb. ; ThwaiUs ; Beddomt, 

Garcinia cornea, Linn,, of E. Bengal and Burma, 
has a heavy brown-coloured wood, and yields a 
sort of gamboge. 

Garcinia cowa, Roxb. ii. p. 622. 

Toung-thii-lai, . . Burm. I Cowa, HlND» 

Toung-dalai, ,, f 

This tree grows in Assam, Andamans, Ben^, 
Chittagong, and Burma. It is of a middle sue, 
and handsome ; it yields an inferior sort of gam- 
boge, and the fruit, edible, though not the moat 
palatable. 

Garcinia dulcis, Kurz, a tree of the Andamana, 
with a close-grained hard wood. 

Garcinia heterandra. Wall., is the G. elliptica, 
Wall, and Knrz, and the Tha-nat-tau of the hills 


O. ludioa, Choity. 

G. papilla, Wight, 

Baota ibrara, . Sansk. 
Goraka-gasB, . . SlNOH. 

Karka-pulie maram? Tam. 
Woda ohinta chettuT TkIm 
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of Burma up to 8000 feet. It yields a superior 
kind of gamboge. 

Garcinia lancesRfolia, Roxb.^ tho G. purpurea, 
Wall, and the Kirindur of Sylbet. Grows in 
Assam, Chittagong, and Sylhet. 

Garcinia loniceroides, T. And., is the G. succi- 
folia, Kurz, of the swamp forests of Pegu. Yields 
a gamboge, but scanty and inferior. 

Garcinia mangostana, Linn., mangoateen. 
Mungeestun of Bombay. Manggueta, . . Mai.ay. 

Men gn, Young'zalai, Bun. Manggosta, . . ,, 

Manggisi, Bugis of . Cel. Manggia Malay of Baloi 
Shan-chuh kwo, . Chin. Java, .... Sunda. 
Manggos, . . Lampono. Mangu, .... ,, 

A prolific tree of the Malay Peninsula and the 
Archipelago, which yields the mangostecn, the 
most palatable of all known fruits. It is a very 
handsome tree, the foliage, which is large and 
opposite, being of the darkest shining green. Tiie 
fruit is a drupe as large as a moderate apple ; is 
composed of an outer skin of a soft and fibrous 
nature, brownish -red or dark purple on the out- 
side, but when cut, of a bright crimson ; the snow- 
white pulp which envelopes the seeds, lying within 
this, has an appearance no leas beautiful to the 
eye, than the flavour is grateful to the palate. 
Its characteristic quality is extreme delicacy of 
flavour, without being rich or lusciouH. "When 
cultivated, as in the peninsula of Malacca, it fruits 
twice a year, being ripe in July and December, 
yielding 1000 fruits ; it grows in perfection as far 
as 14° N. of the equator, and 7° S. of it A con- 
genial proportion of heat and moisture throughout 
the year seems much more requisite than soil or 
latitude for the successful growth of this fruit 
The coat or rind of the mangosteen fruit, and the 
bark of the katapping or wild almonds (Termin- 
alia catappa), are used for dyeing black, also in 
dysentery. It has been introduced into Travaucore. 
— Crau'fimVs Diet.; Loie's Saj'awak ; ]\Jari>dc7t's 
Sumatra, p. 97 ; Roxh. ii. p. Cl 8 ; l^oigt ; Gamble. 

Garcinia morella, Desroiis. 

Cambogia gutta, lAiin. Garcinia gutta, IV. III. 
Hebra< ieudron cambc>gi> G. elliptica, IVafl. 

oides, Graham. G. pictoria, Itoxh. 

Aradal, . . . S. Can, Gokatoo, . . . Sinoh. 

Punar pulit, . . . ,, Kana goiaka, , . ,, 

The Oum resin. 

Banatoai, .... Buum. | Jtewa chiiu, . . , Mahh. 

Gota gamba, . , Hind. 1 Makki, .... Tam. 

A middling-sized tree of E. Bengal, Assam, 
Khassya, Ceylon, and S. India. In S. Canara, in 
the moist forests of the plains and ghats, up to 2000 
feet elevation ; Ceylon, up to 2000 feet elevation ; 
also of E. Bengal and Assam. It is the true 
gamboge tree of commerce ; and the pigment 
which exudes from wounds in the trunk is largely 
collected and exported from Ceylon and Siam ; 
but little or no attention seems to be paid to it iii 
British India. In the Madras Presidency, Colonel 
Beddome only met with the tree in S. Canara. 
It is closely allied to G. pictoria, which is the 
common species of the Madras Presidency, and 
scarcely distinguishable, except by the female 
flower. — Beddome, F. S. p. 86 ; Gamble. 

Garcinia ovalifolia, Hooker. 

Xanthochymua ovalifoliua, Roxl. 

EUa-gokatu, . . Sinoh. 1 Kokati Tam 

A tree of the Western Ghats. 

Garcinia paniculata, Roxh., the Bubi-cowa of 
Sylbet, E. Himalaya, Khassya, and Chittagong. 


Garcinia pedunculata, Roxh., Tikal, Hind., 
Tiknr, Hind. A tree of Rungpnr, Goalpara, and 
Sylhet ; ite fruit weighs about 2 lbs. The fleahy 
part has a sharp, pleasant acid taste, and is used in 
curries sliced ; they keep for years, and might be 
useful in long voyages. Wood used for planks. — 
Roxb. ii. 625. 

Garcinia pictoria, Roxb. iu p. 629. Hebra- 
dendron pictoriiirn, Chrlstison. It yields ossara- 
rewund, a gamboge at least equal to that of 
Siam or of Ceylon. This is a very common tree 
in all the western forests of the Peninsula, up 
to about 3500 feet elevation. It is closely allied 
to G. morella, but differs in the female flower. 
The pigment is excellent, and quite equal to that 
of G. morella. The timber is used by the nativea 
for various purposes. — Roxb. ; Beddome. 

Garcinia purpurea, Roxh., Btdd. G. Indica, 
Chohy. A tree of the Canara and Konkan Ghats. 
The fruit has an agreeable acid flavour, and it is 
preserved in svrup. The seeds furnish a concrete 
oil, known as the kokum. 

Garcinia speciosa, Wall., Pa la-wa of the Bur- 
mese, grows in Tenasserim an<l the Andamans. It 
is an evergreen tree, with thin greyish-black bark. 
Its wood is said to be used by the Andamanese for 
their bows. 

Garcinia stipubita, T. And., the Sana - kadan 
of the Lepcha and Bhutan, up to 4(XX) feet. Its 
fruit is eaten. Its fruits and gum give a yellow 
gum, but it is not used. 

Garcinia Travancorica, Bedd., Malam pongu, 
Tam., of Tinnevelly. This is a very beautiful, 
middling-sized tree ; flowers and fruits in August. 
The tree is confined to the southern portions of 
the Travaucore and Tinnevelly ghat forests (30<X) 
to 4500 feet elevation), but is most abundant ia 
localities where it grows (Muti-kuli vayal, Travan- 
core, Calcad Hills, I'iunevelly)* Every [<ortion of 
the tree yields abundai-ce of a bright yellow 
gamboge, which has not yet been examined. It 
is a highly ornamental tree, and seed has been 
transmitted to the Ceylon and Bangalore Botanical 
Gardens. — Beddome, FI. Sylv. part xv. p. 173. 

Garcinia Wightii; T. And., a tree of S. India. 
Its gamboge is very soluble, and yields a good 
pigment. 

Garcinia xanthochymus, Hook. j\, X, pictorius. 
Topoi, .... Ahh ah. Iswura mamadi, . . Tkl. 

Ma tau, .... JUiftW. Tamalamu ; Ghitaka, ,, 
Hampel, , . . Hind. Mraku. ..... . 

Maohla, . , rnjtKiAi.. 

This ia the gourka tree i it yields a large quantity 
of indifferent gamboge. 

GARDAN. Hind. The neck. Gardani, a silver 
neck ring, put loosely around the neck of Maho- 
medan girls in India, on which at each birthday a 
silver loop or ring is strung. See Baras-ganth ; 
Ganth ; Sal-girah. 

GARD-DEZ. In Afghanistan, remains of pyre- 
thras or fire-altars are still to be seen on ite hills, 
as also at Bamian, Seg^han, and other places, show- 
ing that fire-worship hail existed to a certain 
extent. Sec Kafir; Gab’r. 

GARHENjA, a genus of plants of the order 
Cinchonaeeoe and section Garnenieai. The known 
species in the. S.E. of Asia are about 23 in number. 
G. amoena, amsophylla, aiborea, calyculata, cari- 
iiata, Chinensis, coronaria, costata, densa, dume- 
toruru, enneandra, florida, gmnmifora, latifolia, 
longispina, lucida, macrocarpa, rotl'emannia, iuoK' 
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GARDENIA CORONAKIA. 


GARDENS. 


tana, radicans, Thunbergia, turgida, ulighiosa, ' 
obtusifolia, and scssiliflora. G. florida and (x. 
radicans are known as Cape jasmine, their flowers 
are highly scented ; colours pink, white, and pale 
yellow. G. campanulata is a shrub of Chittagong. 
Its berry is about the size of a golden pippin 
apple, and is employed as a cathartic and anthel- 
mintic. One species of Gardenia (Telaga, Tkl.) 
is a tree of the Godavery forests and Dekhan, and 
furnishes a very hard wood, which would be very 
good for turning. G. Fortuniana is a fragrant 
Chinese plant, now common in English gardens, 
to which it was introduced by the Horticultural 
Society in 1845. G. raontana is common in the 
coast and inland jungles of Bombay, and may be 
recognised by its straight stem, long stout thorns, 
and general absence of leaves. The wood is bard, 
but fdways small, never squaring to more than 3 
inches. G. obtusifolia, 7?ox6., a timber tree of 
Pegu. — Fortune's Tea Districts^ P* 17 ; Dr, Gib- 
son; Hoxh. i. p. 709. 

GARDENIA CORONARIA. Buck. 

G. coatata, Itoxb. | Yin -gat, Yen khat, Burh. 

A tree of Chittagong, Moulmein, and Tennas- 
serim. It produces a profusion of flowers that 
are white when they first open out in the morn- 
ing, but on exposure to the sun become quite 
yellow. Wood used for building purposes. Is a 
strong, tough wood, and useful for turning. Fruit 
edible. — Mason; Voigt; CaL Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GARDENIA ENNEANDRA. Kon. 

O. latifolia, Roxh, | Bikki Tel. 

A small tree of peninsular India; furnishes a 
light wood of little use. Native combs are made 
of it. *-^Voujt ; Mr. Latham. 

GARDENIA FLORIDA. Linn. 

Wax-flower Gardenia, Eng. Sbnn-chi-tsrc, . . Chin 

Gandhuraj, . . . Beno. Gul clumd, - . Hini>. 
Thet-ya, .... BuRM. Gundhuraja, . . Bansk. 
Tngu-hson-pan, . ,, 

Wax-flower Gardenia is a shrub of slow growth, 
cultivated in Japan, the Moluccas, China, and India. 
Botli double and single varieties are commoii in 
gardens. Its pure snowy blossoms, strongly 
fragrant, smell like the narcissus, and contrast 
delightfully with the thick deep greto foUage in 
which they are set. — Roxh. i. p. 703 , Gm. Mc.i 
Top. p. 185; Mason; Gamble. 

GARDENIA GUMMIFERA. Lwu. 

Gardenia arborea, Roxb. 

Ohiri bikki, . . . Tel. | Chattamatta,Garaga,T'»tL 

A large shrub or small tree, with large fragrant 
flowers, which in the morning are white, and 
become yellow by the evenmg. The wood is 
hard. The natives eat the fruit. It grows in 
Ceylon, in the Gingi Hills, on the Godavery, and 
in the Circars, and is very common about Duddi, 
on the Gutpurba river ; grows wild on the hills in 
the Kotah jungles, the leaves and unopened 
blossoms being shrouded at the point in pure 
fragrant gum-resin, said to be one of the sources 
of the Dikamully resin. — lioxh. i. p. 707 ; Gen. 
Med. Top. p. 185; Voigt ; Beddome. 

GARDENIA LATIFOLIA. Aiton, WilLk. 
Papara, .... Hind. Karinguva, Kokkita, Tkl. 
Kumbay maram, . Tam. Kurukiti, . . . ,, 

Bikki, Konda manga, Tel. Podda karliiga, . , ,, 

Grows wild in the moist Kotah jaugl .3^ and ia 
also cultivated in gardens. It is a fimall tree in 
the south of the Peninsula of India, and also on ' 


the Godavery. Wood close-grained, and promises 
well for turning.— ; Gen. Med. Top. p. 185 ; 
Beddome. 

GARDENIA LUCIDA. Roxh., W. and A. 

Gardenia resinifera, Roth. 

Kun kham, . . Arad. Cumbi, .... Tam. 

Tsay-tham by ah, China karinguva, . Tkl, 

Dikamalli,DuK.,Guj.,HD. Telia manga, . . . 

Grows in the Southern Mahratta country, the 
Circars, on the Godavery, Chittagong, and Burma, 
and has a close- gr ined wood, well adapted for 
the lat'ue, like that of several other species of 
Gardenia and Randia ; it is used for making 
combs. A cubic foot weighs 49 lbs. To the first 
branch is 15 feet, and girth at 6 feet from the 
ground is 3 feet. Its resin, Cumbi-pisin, Tam., 
has a strong disagreeable smelling gum -resin, 
procurable in most Indian bazars. It is much 
used, dissolved in spiritSy as an external applica- 
tion, for cleaning F ul ulcers, and in cases of 
w'onns in children. — Roxb. i. p. 707; Voigt; Dr. 
Bra ndin ; Beddo m e. 

GARDENIA RADICANS. Var. O. grandi- 
flora, Lour. Cape jasmine. 

Hwang-chi-tste, , Chin. | Miih-tan ; Yueh-tan, Chin. 

This favourite shrub is largely cultivated in 
Ho-nan in China, also in Cochin-China, and in 
Indian gardens. Us flowers are excessively fra- 
grant, and are said to be used in flavouring tea. 
It should be planted ia a well-manured flower- 
bed or border which has been drained with sand ; 
they require a soil more approaching to sand than 
clay, and plenty of water ; propaga^ by cutting 
in boxes or seed-pots during the raina — Riddell; 
Smith. 

GARDENIA RUBRA. liung-chi-tsze, Chin. 
Grows in Sze-chuen in Chins, and said to have 
brilliant red flowers. Its seeds are used to dye 
articles of an ochrous red colour. — Smith. 

GARDENIA TURGIDA. Roxb. Nunjoonda 
maram, Tam. A tree of Bhutan, N. Canara, and 
Berar. Both it and G. montana are in Wight’s 
Ic. ii. t. 577, 579 ; Roxh. i. p. 711 ; Wight; Gibson. 
GARDENS and Gardeners. 

Jardiu, ..... Fr. Giardino, , . . . Jt. 

Gartoii, Gek Huerta Jardik., . 

liagh, Bitghiorift, . JtiiND. Tuta, . . Tam „ Tku 

Alike amongst Mahomedans and Hindus, the 
formatioii of a garden as a place of retreat is a 
great object of desire. In Wilson’s 
of the Hindu drama, which he translated from 
the Sanskrit, the Necklace and the Toy Cart 
contain beautiful allusions to gardens. *The 
garden is now most lovely. The trees partake of 
the ra]>turous season, their new leaves glow like 
coral ; their branches wave with animation in the 
wind, and their foliage resounds with the blithe 
murmurs of the bee. The bakula blossoms lie 
around its root like ruby wine; the ebampaka 
flowers blusli with the ruddiness of youthful 
beauty ; the bees give back in harmony the mumo 
of the anklets, ringing melodiously as the delicate 
feet are raised against the stem of the aaoka tree.* 
Toy Cart, Act 8, p, 125, says : 

* ]x>ok I'ound tht» gakrdeik with the»e 8ta<>i«ly 
Which daily, by the king’s command, atteudoa, 

Put fortli their fruits and llowcru, 

And clasped by twining creepers, they resemble 
The manly husband, and the tender wile.* 

And tho MahomcHlauH in India also g»vo thcr:; 
loving names, as I.aI Bagh, Farkh Bagh, Roushaa 



GARDHA-BHELA. 


GARH. 


Bagh, Ruby Garden, Garden of Delight, and 
Ornamental Garden. In this they resemble the 
Dutch. 

Gardeners of British India are all Hindus, and 
constitute distinct castes. The largest number of 
them are the Malli, who give their name to the 
bulk of the gardening tribes. The Koeri gardeners 
of Hindustan in Behar grow the poppy. The Tota- 
kara of the Tamil people and the Teling Totavadu 
are good gardeners. The Malli are supposed by 
Mr. Campbell to be a considerable and widespread 
j)Cople. Between Ambala and Dehli are a good 
many Malli villages, and the race are scattered 
about the N.W, Provinces as gardeners. They 
are common about Ajmir, and on the southern 
frontier of Hindustan. South of Jubbulpur there 
are many, and are mixed with the Kurmi. All 
through the Mahratta country they are mixed 
with the Kunbi ; and most of the potaila are 
either Kunbi or Malli, and extending with the 
Kurmi far to the east, the Malli into Orissa, and 
the Kurmi into Manbhum and other districts of 
Chutia Nagpur. 

The formation of a garden with Hindus assumes 
a religious character, and their Banotsarg cere- 
mony consists in their marrying a newly-planted 
orchard to the neighbouring well, without which 
it would be held improper to partake of the fruit. 
The British have formed several agri -horticultural 
societies, each of which has its gjirden, with eco- 
nomic and ornamental plants. That best known i.s 
on the banks of the Hoogly, at Garden Reach, 
Calcutta, over which Dr. AVallich long presided. 
The Government garden, Saharunpur, was under 
the care of Drs. Royle and Jameson, Tlic Madras 
Agri-Horticultural Garden in 1853 had 996 species 
of plants. There is one at Dapooli, near Poona. 
The Government Botanical and Horticultural 
Gardens at Ootacamund has a valuable collection 
of plants. The Mysore Government Garden at 
Bangalore, in the old Lai Bagh, was well known ; 
and the garden at l^eridenia, in Ceylon, under Mr. 
Tliwaites’ care, attained great pcTfectioii. 

A botanical garden is ke})t up at Batavia in 
Java, at a comsiderable expense, defrayed by the 
Netherlands Government. The Indian Govern- 
ment gardens, as also tho.se of the agri-borti- 
cultural societies, are for the object of cncouniging 
the cultivation of useful and ornamental plants. 
European and native soldiers form kitchen gar- 
dens. — The Necklace, Act 1, p. 272 ; Specimoi of 
the Theatre of the Hindus, translated hy Mr. 
IPj'L'on ; Chow-Chow, p. 218; C. pp. 105, ]1)6. 

GARDHA - BHELA of Kakustha ruled in 
Balabhipura iu S. 523 ; he i.s surmised to have 
been a son of Bahrain Gour, one of whose sons, it 
is known, obtained dominion at Patan. All that 
is known of him is from a })H8.sage in an ancient 
Jain MS., which indicates that in S. 523, Raja 
Gardhabhela of Kakustha or Suryavausa, ruled in 
Balabhipura. 

GARDOKH, Garo, Garoo, Gartop, Sur, Yoogar, 
or Gurtokh, is known by all these names. Rudokh 
is to the east by south of the Padgong lake, at 
about lat. 33° 25' N., and long. 72° 40' E., and 
Gardokh between the sources of the Indus and 
Sulim, at about lat. 31" 40' N., and long. 80" 25' 
E. Through both these towns from Leh there is a 
route to IJiassa, the more direct one by Gardokh 
being 1350 miles in distance, or 4 J inontha’ journey. 
By the route by Rudokh the Sok-po are said to 


have invaded Ladakh in 1826-27, and again 3000 
Chang-pa in 1834, the latter rapidly retreating as 
the Kashmir troops ap])roached. Shortly after 
both Rudokh and Gardokh fell under the dominion 
of Maharaja Gulab Singh ; but disasters attending 
his army in 1842, the old boundary between 
Ladakh and Chinese Tibet was once more re- 
established. Another town, Shipki, is just without 
the Bassahir frontier, and 100 miles from the 
termination of the Hindustan and Tibet road at 
Serahun. Prom it there is communication with 
Simla, Rampur in Bassahir, and Kulu. The trade 
entering the Pan jab from Gnari Khorsum is con- 
siderable. Shawl-wool comes from Chanthan in 
the vicinity of Rudokh, a tract of country long 
celebrated for the hne fleeces of its herds of sheep 
and goats. The jieojile of the north are active 
traders. They proceed to Leh for charras and 
to Gardokh for shawl-wool, giving in exchange 
money, cloths, and spices. The mountain paths 
are scarcely practicable for laden mules, and 
merchandise is carried chiefly on the backs of 
sheep and goats. An annual fair is held in 
November at the capital of Rampur on the Sutlej. 

I The town is of some importance, as the point 
where the commercial routes from Leh, Gardokh, 
and Simla meet, and also as a scat of the pash- 
inina from Bassahir catches up the Hindustan and 
Tibet road at Serahun, and passes by Kotghur 
to Simla, and from Rampur direct by Spiti to I^eh 
or to Sultanpur in Kulu, and thence to the Panjab. 
Garo is the most famous mart for wool in Chinese 
Tartary, and there is a fair of 10,000 or 22,000 
people in July, well attended by merchants from 
Kamaon, Kanawar, and Ladakh, and some- 
times from Yarkand. Wool, borax, and salt are 
the principal exports, and these articles are 
exchanged for the produce of the plains of India. 
The pass over the range between Garo and the 
Sutlej is 19,200 feet above the sea. It is near the 
source of the Indus river. The Garo river is tlie 
Sing-ge-chu or Indus, also called there Gar-jung- 
chu ; and there is no great eastern branch, as some 
suppose. At G.'iro, according to Moorcroft, it is 
a very insignificant stream. — MoorcrofCs Travels; 
Caj/t. Cerard's Kiniawar. 

GARG, a celebrated rishi, and founder of the 
Garga family, one of the 66 subdivisions of tlie 
Kiinoidia Brahmans. — 1157.'.'. 

G’AKGA, a Hindu religious sage, a follower of 
Ka])ila, who is mentioned iu several Puranas. 
H(^ was born at Mithila, and resided on the banka 
of the Gaudak river. He taught that final cmau- 
ci}>ation 'would be obtained by ardent devotion in 
religious duties, wliatever opinions might be held. 

— Ward, iv, p. 40. 

GARG BA NS I, a tribe of Rajputs iu Sugri and 
Mahul of Aziingurli, and iu Amorha, Ratanpur, 
Bansi, and Rasulpur, Ghous of Gorakhpur. — 
Elliot. See Chunumea. 

GARG 1 VAC II A KN AVI, with Sulabha Maitreyi 
and Vadava lhatitheyi, are three learned women , 
mentioned in the Grihya Sutras of the Rig Veda. 

— Wehcr, p. 56. 

GARG5A, son of Baliki. He was a famous 
teacher and grammarian, and dealt especially with 
etymology. — iJowson. 

GARH. Hind. 

Gad, Mahr. I Gadi ; Gadhi, . . Karn. 

A fort, a house, a fortified vilWe ; the watch- 
tower in the centre of a village. See Gar. 
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GARHA. 


QARM-MAaALIH, 


GARHA, in the Jubbulpur diatrioi, ouoe the 
capital of the Gond dynasty of Garha Mandla, 
whose ancient keep, known as the Madan Mahal, 
still crowns the low granite rai^ along the 
foot of which the town is built Tradition gives 
Garha a great antiquity, and it probably existed 
from the Christian era. 

GARHA. Hind. Very coarse and thin cotton 
cloth. 

GARHEEBUND, properly Garhiband, a de- 
scription of maafee tenure in Bundelkhand, by 
which lands are held on paving a stipulated yearly 
tribute, but not one-hfth the amount which ought 
to be mid. The Mohrattas found the Ga^i- 
band holders difficult to deal with in every way, 
slow and irregular in the payment of revenue, — 
Elliot^ Supp, Gloss. 

GARHWAL, in the Himalaya, has a British 
portion and a Native State. Britisli Garhwal, in 
the N.W. Provinces, lies between lat 29"^ 26' and 
81® 6' N., and between long. 78° 17' 16" and 80° 
8' E., with an estimated area of 5500 square iniius ; 
pop. (1872), 310,288 persons. The valleys of the 
Giri, Tons, and Pabar rivers, which How into the 
Jumna, adjoin the district of Garhwal, in which 
are deodar forests, and some of kail, Pinus excelsa ; 
while lower down there are forests of chill, Pinus 
longifolia. The Tons river is under the Garhwal 
and Dehra Doon authorities; the Pabar and the 
Giri run through Biissahir and Sirniur respec- 
tively. The streams are rapid, and the volume of 
water sciinty. It has a mixed population. 

The Dorn or Dhuui appear to be the descendants 
of the aboriginal tribes, and now form the menial 
class throughout the district. The Khasiya evi- 
dently came from the plains of Hindustan. The 
Bralimans and Rajputs arrived in the country after 
the establishment of a settled government. The 
great Hin»hi temples of Badrinath and Kedarnath 
attract large numbers of pilgrims, and have pro- 
duced a deep influence on the histor}^ and manners 
of the people. They lie among the inmost recesses 
of the Snowy Range. 

A totally distinct race inhabits the region lying 
within the Snowy Range. These are the Bhutia, 
a tribe of Indo-Chinese origin, much intermixed 
witli Hindu elemeiils. They talk the llunia or 
Tibetan language, as well as the Hindi, and ti»ey 
have also a patois of their own. They number in 
all only .3030 souls, but they control the whole 
carrying trade with Tibet. Both men and women 
are powerfully built, dirty in their habits, and 
greatly addicted to drink. Among the social 
customs of Garhwal generally, must be noticed 
the universal prevalence of polygamy. 'Wives are 
looked upon in the light of beaste of burden, so 
that every man obtains as iminy as his means 
will afford. Desertion and suicide ore common, in 
spite of all tlie efforts of the British officials in 
ameliorating the condition of women. 

Garhwal oi^ Tehri,the Native State, is in political 
reUtion^ip with the British Indian Government, 
lying between lat. 80° 2' and 31° 20' N., and 
between long. 77° M' and 79° 19' E. The chief 
town is Tehri The raja pays no tribute. The 
area of Garhwal is about 4180 miles ; the popula- 
tion in 1875 was estimated at 150,000, ana the 
revenue at £8000. The hills are generally very 
steep, and a large portion of the territory is 
covered with forests, which include valuable deodar 
tracts. These were leased to Uie British Geveru- 


ment in 1864. Garhwal is to a large extent Bhot ; 
the language spoken is Hindi. The habitable 
portion of the Bhot area in Kamaon and Garhwal 
w confined to the paasea and tlieir neighbourhood, 
all the rest being either snow or rook. — Imp. Gan^ 

GART. Hind. A carnage of any kina, from 
a coach -and -four to a wheol-barrow. The driver 
is called Gariwan, also pronounced Qadi and 
Gadiwan. 

GARI-GOND. Hind. A light substanoe like 
the decayed cotyledons of a seed, or decayed soft 
grains c: the pith of wood, very bitter U) the 
tast^ The native dniggists of India call it a 
foreign white gum ; it is a purge, and given when 
vision is much obstructed from any cause; one 
masaee with other ingredients is a dose. — Gen. 
Med. Top. p. 186. 

GARJO, a cross with the yak, when sire a bull 
and dam a yak. Seo Yaboo. 

! GARLAND. 

Giiir?ande, . . . . Fr. Ohirlandft, .... It, 

I Blumonkran, . . Gkr. Guirlanda, .... Sp. 

I Mala, Hara, . . Hind. 

Garlands are in constant use in India amongst 
native Christians, Hindus, and Mahomedans, on 
festive, on religious, and on funeral occasions. 
They are placed around Hindu idols, over the 
graves of Mahomedans, at the dooi’g of churches, 
and are uung around the nocks of visitors. This 
seems to have obtained from the most ancient 
I time, for garlands miule part of the bridal as 
, well ns sacrificial ornaments amongst the Greeks, 
j Thus in Agamemnon. Clytemnostra, in addressing 
Achillea, says : 

! ‘ Offspring of Thcti«, pity my distrew’i 

Succour a virgin nf.inea, tho’ faUely named, 

Your bride ; yet I \rith flowers adorned her brow, 
And fancied that 1 led her to your arms. 

But now I to the bloody altar lead.’ 

Iphigmia in Aulis. 

Acts xiv. 13 mentions how the priests of Jupiter 
brought oxen and garlands to offer sacrifice to Paul 
and Barnabas.— //iVn/. Theai. li. p. 68. 

GARLIC, Allium sativum. 


Sum, .... 

. AiiAn. 

Agile, . , . 

. . .It. 

KcHun, . . 

Bali. 

Bawang-putlb, 

. Malay. 

Bululi, . . . 

Can. 

Sir. .... 
Suiluhinu, 

. . Picns. 

Ail 

- Fa. 

SlNOH. 

Kiiubhtv.ch, 

Oku. 

! niitivo, 

j \ allal piindu, 

. . Sf. 

SkoroiUm, . 

. Gh. 

. . Tam. 

Bliumlm, Bhurn, 

Hebrew ; 

[ YcUulli. . . 

1 Hnriinuak, , , 

. . Txl. 

of Nuuiborrf xi. 

’2- _ 

Tub*. 


I,absan, .... IIlKD. ! 

Garlic is largely used as a condiment by all the 
Hindu and Mahomwian races of liulia, who con- 
sider it a valuable stimulant, it is added to their 
curries. It is grown all over India from the seed 
or bulbs, the latter method being most in practice. 
One of the bulbs is broken, and the edoves taken 
out and planted in beds about four inches apart. 
No particular care is required, save watering and 
keeping clear of weeds. When the leaves dry 
and wither, then take up the roots and preserve. 
Garlic oil is obtained by expresBioii from tne cloves 
of the garlic bulb. It is prescribed internally by 
native practitioners to prevent the recurrence of 
intermittent fevers, and externally in paralytic 
and rheumatic affections. — Riddall ; Faulkver ; 
M.E.o/myrK 

GARM-AB, a imt spring in Jell, which pre- 
. Serves its t(*mpcralure throughout the year. 

! GARM MASALIH. Hind. Spices, warm con- 
I dimeuU. 
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GARM-SAIR. 


GAKKET. 


GARM - SAIR, Pers., ib a term applied to 
the pasture grounds of the nomadc pastoral 
races of Asia. Every pastoral mountain tribe in 
the Himalaya, in Tibet, in the Afghan and lialuch 
mountains, in -Arabia, Syria, Persia, and in 
Kurdistan, has its wintering and summering 
regions. The province of Ears has its Garm-sair, 
also its Sarhad or Sard-sair, its warm and cold 
climates. The Kashgoi arc a nomadc Turkish 
tribe of about 12,000 families, whose chief is the 
ll'Khani of Ears. They and the Bakhtiari from 
the warm pastures of Arabistan and the head of 
the Persian Gulf, arrive in spring on the grazing 
of Isfahan. At the approach of winter, botli 
the tribes return northwards to their respective 
wintering lands. The entire southern region of 
Ears, bordering on the Persian Gulf, is called the 
Garm-sair. It extends from the sea to the latitude 
of Kazeroon, and runs parallel with the Perfiian 
Gulf from the banks of the Tab to the conhnes 
of Luristan. Erom Bushire eastward as far as 
Cangoon, the tract is named the Dushtistan or 
land of plains. The Tungistau, commonly pro- 
nounced Tungistoon or narrow land, is a small 
tract of land east of Bushire. The greater portion 
of the people of the whole Gann-sair consists of 
an independent lawless set, many of the tribes 
being robbers by profession. A huge wall of 
mountains separates the Garm-sair or low region 
from the Sard-sair. Sard-sair signifies the cold 
region, but it is also termed the Sarhada, a word 
literally signifying boundary or frontier, but 
generally applied to any high land where the 
climate is cold, or the high table-land of Persia. 
One of the most couspicuous of these is an abrupt 
lofty hill, named Ilormooi, when^ coal occurs. 
In Ears, the Garm-sair oi Sijistan is a narrow 
strip of culturable land about one-fourth of a 
mile on the south bank of the Hclmand, five 
days’ journey N.W. from Nushki, on the edge 
of the desert. The Baluch races seem to j>ro- 
nouDce it Gurmschl or Garm-sail, and one of their 
wintering places is nortu-west of Nushki, distant 
about 75 miles. — Pottimjer's Tr. p. 103 ; Pick, 
GARNET. 

Hung-aha, . . , Chin, i Granati.CarhunculuH.LAT. 

Grenat, Fii. Yakut ? . , . Malay. ? 

Granat-ateiii, . . . Gkr. » Hang i malitah, , . Tkrs. ? 

Granaten I Grunatnoi kiunon, . Kuh. 

Tambra, .... Hind. Granatloa, .... ,Sr. 
Oranste, It. ! 

Garnet is a word supposed to be derived from 
the Grenatici specified by Marhodus, the red hya- 
cinths of the Romans. There arc many variijties, 
— Almandine or noble garnet ; grossular garnet ; 
cinnamon stone, essonite, hessonite, or kanccl 
stone ; romanzonitc, and hyacinth ; common lime 
garnet ; magnesia garnet ; iron garnets ; (‘.ornmon 
iron garnet ; rothoffite, alloclorite ; melanite, 
pyreneite ; colophonite ; uwarorite ; pyrope, 
almandine, hexahedral garnet; helvine or tetra- 
hedral garnet ; and idocrase or pyramidal garuet. 
The Alabandic carbuncles of Plmy were so called 
because they were cut and polished at Alabanda. 
The clear deep-red garnets make a rich stone, and are 
much used for ornament. They are cut quite thin 
on account of their deep colour. It is this thin stone 
which is now termed the carbuncle. Among the 
Burmese the most be^iutiful come from Sirian, the 
chief town of Pegu. Garnets of very good quality 
occur in Ncllore, Masulipatain, and Bezwarrah. 


The red variety of the gem is very generally 
diffused over India. Its geognostic position is 
the hypogenic or metainorphic schists near their 
line of junction with phi tonic rocks or trap dykes ; 
for instance, in the crystalline and metalliferous 
areas of Salem and Ncllore, whence the finest 
crystals are procured, and sold by the native 
merchants at an insignificant price. Colophonite 
is not uncommon in these tracts, as also in Mysore, 
the Neilgherries, the Karnatic, and other provinces 
of Southern India. It usually occurs in the 
granite, associated with the hypogene schists. 
Cinnamon stone or essonite was discovered by Dr. 
Benza in the Neilgherries in the hypogene horn- 
blende rock, near the Seven Cairns Hill, where 
entire portions of the rock are formed almost ex- 
clusively of thorn, the es.sonito and hornblende 
in large separate crystals, embedded in a paste of 
compact felR]>ar and hornblende ; the former is 
very liable to disintegrate, leaving, in falling out, 
small cavitic.s in the rock, (irecn garnet is of 
rare occurrence. Newbold discovered this in the 
Salem district at Sauk eryd rug, lat. 11° 29' N., 
long. 77° 58' E., associat/cd with other green 
crystals in quartz vcin.s, penetrating hornblende 
schist, associated with gneiss, garnet rock, actino- 
litic schist, and altered limestone, thrown into 
disorder by tlie intrusion of a porphyritic granite. 
A mine of precious garnet occurs at Gbarilpet, 
about H miles S. of Palunshah, in the Ilyderaoad 
<‘Ountry, in the detritus of a granitic rock, pene- 
trated by trap dykes, and composed of mica, 
garnets, kyanite, quartz, and felspar. Dr. Voysey 
states that the precious garnets are found there at 
the depth of eight or ten feet in the alluvium at 
the foot of the rock. He found the surface of the 
rock and soil strewed with garnets in great profu- 
sion, but these were generally of a very coarse kind. 
The garnets when collected are gently pounded, 
and the bad ones broken ; those which survive 
the blows are reckoned of good quality. In a 
river near the Munzerabad ghat in Mysore, the 
natives search for garnets, which are sold at one 
rupee each. They occur there as deposite from a 
hill of -mica schist which eccurs higher up the 
river, whicli Captain R. Roberts of the Engineers 
followed up. 

'I'he garnets of Chiua are found in the Lu-shan 
mountain in Kiang-si, not far from Kia-king. 

'riicrc are three distinct kinds of ruby garnets 
sold in Madras, — 1. Subramaniam ravakaln, the 
best, obtained from a village of that name in the 
Madura district ; 2. Badrachellum ravakalu, second 
in quality, obtained from Badrachellum on the 
river Godavery ; 3. Kondapilly ravakalu, obtained 
in the neighbourhood of Kondapilly, Bezwara, 
Toley, Kistna district. Bezwara garnets sent to 
England realize in the market £8 a ton, and Mr, 
Bowden thinks they are used as a substitute for 
emery. In Southern India they are almost univer- 
sally employed by the cutler, the stone-mason, and 
others, as a substitute for emery, under which 
name the coarser garnets are sold in the bazars. 
In the scale of hardness, the garnet is 6*5 to 7*6. 
Garnets are of various colours, a circumstaoce due 
to the vai*ying proportions and combinations of 
the three or four silicates of alumina, lime, iron, 
and magnesia, of which they are composed.— 
Madras Museum Report ; King ; MacCullocKs 
Comm. Diet.; Vogsey ; Neuhold ; Heifer ; Mason; 
Smith ; Kug. Cyc. ; Mad. Kx. Jin\ Report, 
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GARODI. 


GARU. 


GARODI, a race of migratory jugglora, who 
exhibit Berponts ; they profess Mahome&nism. 

GARO hills are in the S.W. comer of the 
province of Aasam, lying between lat. 25° 9' and 
26° r N*, and long. 89° 62' and 91° 3' E. The 
principal ranges are the Tura and Arbela Hills, 
which run east and west, some of the Tara peaks 
rising to 4500 feet. The Garo Hills form a 
mountainous projection between Goalpara and the 
Bengal district of Mymensing, and are now a 
revenue district of British India, with an area of 
8180 square miles, and an estimated population 
of 80,(K)0 or 100,000. Garo is a term applied to 
the people by the Hindus ; but they consider them> 
selves as forming three or four natioualitiee, with 
different names. The most eastern, bordering on the 
Khassya, are called the Nunya, the central tribe are 
the Lyntea, and the remainder are the Abengya. 
Each tribe has its dependent and independent 
branches. The Nunya resemble the Khassya in 
feature and complexion and in language. The 
language of the western Garo is unintelligible to 
the Nunya. The Bengali people, however, only 
distinguish the Garo as the M^alawa and the Be- 
malawa, which, like the Bori and Abor of Upper 
Assam, means dependent and independent 

The Garo build large houses on the lower hills ; 
the bamboo floor is from four to ten feet from the 
ground. One corner is enclosed as a bed-room for 
the parents and girls, who alone stop at home. 
Every village has its Deka-chang or bachelors' 
hall, in which all the boys and unmarried men 
sleep. Several of the petty rajas of Kamrup, whose 
estates skirt the Khassya and Garo Hills, are 
Hinduized Garo who have maintained their foot- 
ings in the valley during changes of dynasty. The 
Garo have many slaves, called Nokol. A freeman, 
Nakoba, must not marry a slave girl, nor even 
keep her as a concubine. The men are lively, 
good-natured, hospitable, frank, and truthful. The 
young women make the first advances, the newly- 
married man is token to the bride s home, and the 
descent of property is in the female line. The 
women wear a short kilt. The clans are divided 
into different houses, called Mahari (Buchanan 
calls these Chatsibok), which may bo translated 
motherhoods. The man who marries the favourite 
daughter of the house must also marry her mother 
on the death of her father, and in this way he 
succeeds to the family property. Among them and 
the Khassva, in all domestic matters, the women 
enjoy a high social position. They never cut the 
hair of the head. 

Cotton is their chief husbandly. They practise 
the jhumia mode of cultivation. Their weapons 
are swords, spears, bamboo shields. They use 
sharp bamboo panji or stakes, four inches lou^, 
as a means of opposing invasion. They eat omni- 
Torously, kine beef, pork, deer, tigers, dogs, snakes, 
and frogs, but hold milk in aversion. They rear 
kine, goats, swine, do^, cals, fowls, and ducks. 
They eat diied fish and tortoises, which they buy 
in the plains ; and their bills supply them with 
deer, wud hogs, frogs, and snakes. 

They believe in demons, imps, and witches; 
they think that the souls of certain persons can 
leave their human frames and take up their abode 
in the body of a tiger or other animal. A small 
diah of bell - metal with embossed figures, called 
a Deo-Kora, is hung up as a household god, and 
worshipped and sacrificed to ; and the Garo believe 


that when the household are asleep, the Deo, or 
figure of the Kora, issues in search of food, and 
returns to its Kora to rest. They burn their dead, 
and bury the ashes near the door of the hut At 
the time of cremation, dogs are sacrificed in order 
that they may direct the spirit on his way. They 
sacrificed human beings to their spirits, and to the 
manes of their chiefs, but in a treaty in 1848 they 
consented to abstain from hanging human skulLi 
in their houses. A party of them, however, in 
May 1860, murdercc sixteen natives of the plains 
in the north of the Maimansing district, and after- 
wards mutilated the bodies. They confessed the 
crime, and three were executed in their own vil- 
lages before their own people. Their accomplices, 
in number some twenty men, were condemned to 
transportation for various periods. Their object 
was not so much plunder as human heads to offer 
to their spirit of tbe mountains. The raja of Nus- 
tung, one of the Knassya statt^s, subsequently 
undertook to aid in repressing th:ir raids. 

The attempt to enumerate them at the census of 
1871 disturbed them, and in 1372-78 an expedi- 
tion had to put them down. The Garo erect 
carved posts as rooDuments. The Khassya and tbe 
Ho also erect monamental stones. — Buck. Ham, in 
Linn. Tr. xvii. p. 209 ; CampheWa Ethnology ; 
Dalton's Ethnology; Indian Antiquary^ October 
1873 ; Imp. Gaz. 

GAROltEE, a wandering race in Woon. 

GAFORU of the Ravi, a rope across a stream, 
by means of which passengers and goods are slung 
across by a pulley arrangement 

GAR-PAGARRI, a sect of Hindu Sudras, who 

rofess to have the power to prevent the fall of 

ailstones on fielda Possibly the tenn is derived 
from tbe Persian gbar, ice. Wilson says the word 
is Mahratta, and that they are retained in some 
villages as part of the establiBhmeot, to prevent 
the hail injuring the crops. 

GARPHANS, oflicers of justice in Hundcs. 

GARRAH, a principality on the Nerbadda, 
bordering on Bundelkhand. In the early years 
of Akbar's reign (a.d. 1564, a.h. 972) it was 
invaded and conquered by Asof Khan, an officer 
of Akbar. It was governed by a queen, who 
opposed the Mahomeaan general in an unsuccess- 
ful action, when, seeing her army routed and 
being herself wounded, she avoided falling into 
the hands of the enemy by stabbing herself with 
her dagger. Garrah mandla in the middle of the 
16th century was 300 miles long and 100 broad, 
Garrah town is 5 miles below Jubbulpur. — Elphin, 
p. 439. 

GARRAH, often written Gharra, a river of the 
Paujab; the modern name of the ancient Hyphaais. 

GARRAH and Ubrassa, districts in the west of 
Cutch, in which are the towns of Mhar, Narua, 
and Lakpat Bandar. 

GARREIT, JOHN, editor of a Classical Dic- 
tionary of India ; also in 1647 of an edition of the 
Bbagvat Gita, in Sanskrit, Oauarese, and English, 
with Schlegers Latin version, and Humboldt’s 
Essay on the Philosophy of the Gita. 

GARRULACINJil, a sub-family of birds of the 
tribe Insessores and family OorviusB. 

GARU. Tel. laterally ‘they ; ' like tbe Ger- 
man Sie, the honorific plural of the pronoun, it is 
added to any name as a title of honour; thus 
Amma-garm lady mother, is a titular appendix to 
the names of well-to-do Teling people. 



GARUDA. 


GAUDA. 


GARUDA, a demigod of the IlinduB, with the 
head and wings of a bird, and the body, legs, and 
arras of a man. He is the son of Kasyapa and 
VinatA, the brother of Aruna, and the vahan or 
vehicle of Vishnu, 

‘ When high on eagle-plumes he rides.’ 

As Aruna, the charioteer of Surya (the sun), is 
the dawn, the harbinger of day, so does (iaruda, 
the younger brother, follow as its i>erfcct bghi. 
He is the emblem of strength and swiftm'ss, and 
besides being the bearer of the oinnijjotent Vishnu, 
ip, greatly distinguished in Hindu legends on many 
very important occasions. Aruna, in the Siibean 
system of the Veda, as the charioteer of (he sun, 
driving his six-horsod car, corresponds wiili t'.e 
Aurora of the (Irc'oks. Tlie emblem or vahau of 
Vishnu isGariida, or the eagle ; and the 8un-god, 
both of the Hgyptians and Hindus, is typified 
with tins bird’b head. U is the analogue of the 
eagle of Jovi', Aruna (the dawn), iu Hindu 
mythology, also the son of kasyajvi and Vinahi, is 
the brother of Ganida, and is desvTiluni as a hand- 
some youth without thighs or legs. His Us'o sous, 
Sumpati and dutayoo, attempting in imitation of 
their father to n'acli the un, the wings of the 
former w ('re burnt, and he fell to the onrtli. Of 
this the (iroi'lcH may liavt' made their fal)l<' of 
Icarus. I'he images of (ianuta nix; set up and 
worshipped with those of \dshnn, in ihe- Ompios 
dcdi('ated to that (h'ity. Sculpt mo«l image's of 
him an', also foui'd in tim luagniticent e.'ivorn 
temples of Klephaiua. hllora. ('tc. hi tho last 
riHUitioned In is in soveral plaee.s art'oiupanving 
P?..ivati, tlu' e.oiisort of Siva, (iaruda has many 
names. He is exiled Siipcrnii from tho i-eauty of 
his plmnag<' ; Naganlaka, or tiie emuny of serjH'Ut.’^; 
Vishnu rai'ha, or the vahan of \'if.hini, etc In 
many of tho vaisimava temples, (iaruda is scidp- 
turod on the pillars, or large jilaster ligures are 
plaeed at each corner of tho temple walls ; also on 
tile walls of many vaisimava temples as a wingi'd 
young man, kneeling or seated, with tho juilms of 
the hands cloH(*d, and fingers pointing upwnixla, 
denoting revermicie — Moor; ('ole; Myth. Hind. 
p. 874 ; T'oiVs Travels; Tayior'.s Mackenzie MSS. 

GAKllDA-HASl V I, a devoted Murli or Deva- 
daaa woman. 

GARUGA PINNATA. Roxh. 

Toom, liENO. j Karri- veinbu manun, Tam. 

Khyong-youk, . . BniiM. | (Jaruga chettu, . . 7’kl. 
Kuruk, Kanghur, . Hind, j Kalugudu, ... ,, 

Khar j>Ht, . . Tanjad. | 

A large tree, with a round umbrageous head ; 
leaves pinnate, deciduous ; Howcrs of a yellowish 
white, in panicles coveretl with a mealy kind of 
white substance ; fruit size of a small plum, used 
for pickling. Grows in the Madms and Rengal 
Presidencies and Panjab ; is common in tin* 
Bombay jungles and in tho plains and on the hills 
of British Burma, but the wood is not mucli 
used. The bark is a tan ; fruit is eaten raw and 
pickled. — Jtiddell ; Wight; Cih.son ; Brandis; 
Stewart; Be d dome ; Cal. Cat. Ex. lvHG2. 

GARUKI, a town in tho Hormara district, a 
sterile province, subject to Las. The (iujar tribe 
occupy Jab-Malan. Garuki is occupied by the 
Sangur tribe; and at Hormara in Mekran, with 
400 houses, is a tribe of this name. The Hormara 
tribe say they came originally from Sind. 

GARWARA, a tribe of Monghir, who spear 
otters and the porpoise of the Ganges. 

11 


GAS>MADDOO. Sikgh. A ti^-snar®. At- 
maddoo, hand-snares, 

CASPAR ISLAND, or Polo Glossa. in lat. 2^ 
24^' S., long. 107" of E., and 14 miles E. from 
Batavia ; has on it a peaked hill, visible for 30 
miles, and is a principal mark in sailing to or 
from the Gasj>ar Strait. Gaspar Strait, between 
the islands of Banca and Billiton, wiis named after 
: a Spanish captain who passed through it from 
Manilla in 1724. Many navigators prefer this 
strait to that of Banca. — Hfwsloirgh. 

GASTFdUdPt >l)A, the third class of molluscs ; 
according to tho system of (hivier, it is very 
nunu'rous. and an idea may he formed of it from 
the s;uu£ and sheU snails. Accorvling to other 
cla.'^.-^iticatioiis it is the seeond class. 

(i ASTElvt )STE1L).E, a family of fishes of the 
(•rder Aennthoptorygni. Gasterosteus ductor is 
the pil«»t fish. 

<JAS'rR( lOH .LNID.E, a family of molluscs, 
comjwising tho genera Gastnvhama, Chmna, Cla- 
vagolla. and Asp-.-ririllum. 

(iASrUoHlA SESAMGIOES. R. Br. A 
herbaeciuis species of orchis, native of New 
Holland. It i.‘^ edible, and prefenxi by the alnwi- 
gines (/> }>otatoos and otlier tuberous roots, and 
.should be in(n>«iuc(.al into India. It fioiirishos 
in its \\ild state t>n loamy soil, in low or sloping 
groiiii'is, and iu tho spring nj'pears as a whitish 
tudb above the sward. (>f a h('mis|>bencal shaj^e, 
.Old about the size of a small egg. The dusky 
whitt ooNo.riug resembles a fine white net, and 
within it is a pellucid gelatinous substance. Again 
within this is a lirm kernel, about us large as a 
v':^panish nut, and from tin’s a line fibrous r'Xot 
di'sconds into tli(‘ Roil. It is known in Van 
Diemens Liml and .\ustmliH by tlic name of 
native liread, also wild yam. — Siniviands. 

GAT A. Hind. (1)A plot or juece of land; 
(2) two bullot'ks iu yoke treading out tho grain; 
(8) .a Hrahinaii or Banya aKSooiating with a stninge 
W(»man. 

GATE, 'riie gates of Eastern cities with Maho- 
medans liavi' honourable nam«»R, such as the Dohli 
gate, tho Mocca, etc., gates. In British India, 
natives lower their uii)brelh\s when passing through 
tJie gates of a fortress. In China, the south gate 
is always lionoiir^d, and tho dead and night soil 
are not permit t-cd to bo borne through it. 

GAT’HA, a song, a verse ; a religious verse, but 
not taken from tho Vedas. The Zend hymns of the 
ZoroJistriaiiH (Zaratliustru) are called Gathiusi. The 
verses interspersed in the Sanskrit Buddhist work 
called Lalita VisUu-a, are .composed in a dialect 
betw'ccn the Saimkritand the Prakrit, and have given 
their name to this, the Gatha dialect. — Dowson. 

GAT- HA, properly Gat’ha, a measure of length. 
Tho twentieth part of a jareeb. Each Gat-ha 
contains throe I lain gaz. The word is derived 
from Gat-hna, to join or unite by knots, from 
Gantlii, a knot. — Ellioty Snpp. Gloss. 

GATTARU, an out-caste race in Ceylon. 

GAU. Sansk. The German Gau, Armenian 
Gawar, earth, land, province. It was also a settle- 
ment of the Aryans near Sogdiana. 

GAUDA. Karn. An agricultural tribe in 
Mysore, sometimes labourers ; small fanners under 
a leiise from the landholders. A grain store. Tel., 
a bricklayer race of Hindus. 

GAUDA. Karn. The headman of a village, 
similar to the potail of the Mahratta villages ; also 



GAUDA-PALEN. 


GAURA. 


the headman of the potter, shepherd, cowherd, 
weaver, and cultivator castes, — W. 

GAUDA-PALEN, a Buddhist temple at Pachan. 
Gauda - Psden signifies the throne of Gaudama. 
Height, 180 feet. It is cruciform in plan. It is 
verj conspicuous in approaching Paghan from the 
southward, with numerous pinnacles and tall central 
spires ; it is seen glistening with its white stucco- 
like plaster far down the Ira wadi river, rising like 
a dim nsiou of Milan cathedral. It is compact 
in structure, and elevat-ed in proportion to its bulk. 
It has a massive basement, with porches, and rising 
above in a pyramidal gradation of terraces, crowned 
bjr a spire Tee. From the top of the terrace, 
just below the spire, is a fine prospect of a vast 
field of ruined temples, stretching north-east and 
south-west 

GAUHATI (Gowhatty), chief town of Kamrup 
district, and the largest in Assam ; situated on 
the left or south bank of the Brahmaputra, in 
lat. 2tU 11' N., and long. 91" 48' E. ; population 
(1872), 11,492. Gauhati is an important centre 
of river trade, being one of the largest seats of 
commerce in Assam. — Imp. Oaz. 

G.\ULI, a milkman ; tall, robust, and fair race 
of the Peninsula of India ; have no resemblance 
to any other race in the Dekhan. The name is 
evidently from Gala, Sansk., Gk., milk. They are 
paatonil and migratory. Tlic name La also derived 
from Gopala. Gaiiliga a migratory pastoral tribe 
of Mysore, who rear buffaloes, sell milk and ghi, 
and accompany camps. — Wilson. 

GAULTIIEUIA NUMMULARIA, and several 
other plants which extend into the N.W. Hima- 
laya, are also found in the Javanese mountains 
nearly 3000 miles’ distance. Gaiiltherui occurs 
along the whole Himalayan range and in the 
Khassya, and many other Java plants are more 
uniformly spread over the hilly districts of India 
and Ceylon. G. fragrantissiraa and G. tricho- 
phylla also occur in the Himalaya, but are repre- 
sented by a few species in the plains of the 
Pan jab, on the outer slopes of the Western Hima- 
laya, and even on the Khassya mountains. Spiroea 
Kamtschatica, chamoedrifolia, and sorbifolia, and 
Paris polyphylla, are other Siberian forms which 
extend into the rainy Himalaya, and Corydalis 
Sibirica and NjrmphaRa pumila are remarkable 
instances of specific identity between Khassya and 
Siberian plants. — Hooker. 

GAUNHARIN. Hind. From Gana, to sing. 
Singing and dancing women of Hindustan in 
the N. W. Provinces. They perform at all Hindu 
festivities, at households, play on the saringi 
(violin), and tablah (drum); their dancing is a 
posturing. They are like the bayaderes of media? val 
Europe, and are by profession immoral. They form 
a very numerous class in all towns and cities in 
India. 

GAUPAYANA, sons or descendants of Gopa. 
They were the authors of four remarkable hymns 
in the Rig Veda, which have been translated by 
Max Miiller.— /o. R. A. S. ii, 1866. 

GAUR, the bison of Bengal sportsmen. See 
Gavseus. 

GAUR, a province north of Ghazni, which 
gave the Gori dynasty to India. It and Baikh 
are separated from the Seistan by the Paropamisan 
chain. See Gour. 

GAUR, the ancient name of Central Bengal, 
and of its capital, the ruins of which are still so 


called. Gaur is mentioned in the Mababharala, 
and in historical documents of the 9lh century 
A.D. It was conquered in a.d. 1204 by the 
Mahomedans, who retained it as the chief seat of 
their power in Bengal for more than three 
centuries. It is in the Maldah district, situated 
on a deserted channel of the Ganges. The city 
with its suburbs covered an area variously esti- 
mated at from 20 to 30 square miles. The west 
side of the city was throughout washed by the 
main stream of the langes. Here is situated the 
large Sagar Dighi, the most celebrated artificial 
piece of water in Bengal. Gaur ruins have been a 
quarry, not only for the brick houses of the 
neighbouring towns and villages, but also for the 
mosques, palaces, public monuments, of Murshid- 
abad. It is now entirely deserted, and overgrown 
with dense jungle, except where cultivation is 
again gradually spreading. — Imp. Gaz. ; Elphin. 

GAUR, a term applied by modern philologists 
to a class of languages relatives to Hindi. Dr. 
Caldwell, in his Comparative Grammar, remarks 
that by the term Gaura or Gauda are meant 
the Bhaaha or Prakrit or vernacular tongues 
spoken in Northern India, some old ones of which 
have since ceased to be spoken, or have merged 
into others. At pre^sent the lan^iages which may 
be considered Gaura, arc Ben™i, Hindi, with its 
neighlx>nr the Hindustani, raujabi, Gujerati, 
Mahrati, the languages of Kfishmir and Nepal, 
altogether nine. 

GAURA, a designation of one of the two great 
divisions of the Branmans or the five Gauras, also 
to one of the five, the Brahmans of Bengal 
proper, who are distinguished again as Varendriya, 
Karhiya, Satshati, and Vaidika Brahmans. The 
two first, from their being settled in the several 
portions of Gaura, called Varendra and Rarh ; 
the third, as descended from 700 brahmanical 
families who were settled in Bengal before the 
introduction of the families from Kanouj, who are 
said to have been fugitives from Orissa; the 
fourth, from their knowledge of the Vedas. The 
Gaur Brahmans were also classed by Balal Sen, 
a raja of Bengal about the eleventh century, in 
three divisions, viz. Kulina, from Kula, a family, 
the most respectable members of the community ; 
Srotriya, those who had passed through the 
established institutions, and bad read part of the 
Vedas ; and Vansaja, merely born Brahmans, 
poBseBsing neither respectability nor learning. 

There are other divisions of Bengal Brahmans 
of a still inferior description, degraded by actinp; 
as priests for the mixed castes, or by some peculi- 
arities of a fanciful and fabulous character. 

A Gaur Brahman is one of the five Gaurs now 
located in Hindustan, in the Upper Provinces, 
throughout the Subah of Dehli to tne hills. There 
are many subdivisions of these Gaur Brahmans, 
who are apparently unknown in Bengal, as the 
Adh Gaur, Kaitbal Gaur, Gujar Gaur, Sidh Gaur, 
and amounting in all to forty-two. 

The Gaur Kayasth is one of the twelve divisionB 
of the Kayastha tribe, who ^ generally clerks, 
who are aU over India, many being in the Upper 
Provinces, where they settled under the patronage 
of Nasir-ud-Din, son of Balhav, about the 13th 
century. 

Gaur Rajput, one of the 36 royal Rajput races, 
whose origin is doubtful ; they are numerous in 
the N.W. Provinces, divided into three principal 
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branches, — the Bhat Gaur, the Brahman Gaur, 
and Cbamar Gaur, — ^names derived, Mr. Elliot 
supposea, from some intercourse with Bhats, 
Brahmans, and Chamars. 

Gaur-taga is' an important tribe of Brahmunical 
descent in the north-west of India, extending 
through a great part of Rohilkhand, the Upper 
Doab, and territory of Dehli. They claim to have 
been originally invited from Bengal by Rajs 
Janamejaya, king of Hastinapur, for the purpose 
of exterminating the Takshaka or Snake race, in 
concert with the raja. Mr, Elliot considers the 
Takshaka to have been Buddhist Scythians from 
the north, who invaded India. The Tags have 
tlieir name, it is said, from the Sanskrit Tyaga, 
abandoning, as they abandoned their Brahmanical 
character, by accepting and cultivating the lands 
granted to them by Jsnamejaya. — Wilson, 
GAURI, a name of Parvati, the consort of Siva. 
In Rajputana, under the name Gangauri, a festival 
is held in her name. Colonel Tod remarks that 
by the prefix of Ganga (the river) to Gauri, the 
Gangauri festival is evidently one essentially sacred 
to a Filler goddess, affording proof of the common 
origin of the rites of the Isis of Egypt and India ; 
for Gauri is the goddess of abundance, and is 
called Isa, also Isani or Parvati, also l^kshmi, 
and corresponds to the Cores of Greece. The 
festival relates to the Bassant or spring, the vernal 
equinox. An image is made of earth, barley is 
•own, and by watering and artificial heat is made 
to grow. In Rajputana beautiful girls carry the 
idol and bathe it in the water, and return with it 
to the palace. The festival resembles that of the 
Egyptian Diana at Bubastis, and of Isis at Busiris, 
within the Delta of the Nile, During this festival 
Iswara yields to his consort Gauri, and occupies an 
unimportant position near her at the watereedge, 
meanly clad, smoking intoxicating herbs, and 
holding the stalk of an onion in full blossom as a 
inace or club, a plant regarded by some of the 
Egyptians with veneration, but held by the 
Hinaus generally in detestation ; but why the 
Hindus should on such an occasion thus degrade 
Iswara, is not apparent. Gauri Sankar, in Hindu- 
ism, is the term usually given to the idol of Siva 
or Mahodeva and Parvati, in which she is sculp- 
tured sitting on Mahadeva’s knees, with the bull 
Nandi at his feet, and the Sinha or lion at hers. — 
I'oiVs Rajasthan, i, p. 576. 

GAURIKUNI), in lat. 80 " 86 ' N., long. 79" 3' 
E., in Garhwal, is on the right bank of the Man- 
dagni, below Kedarnath. The heights above the 
sea are, — hot springs, 6417 feet ; upper limit of 
walnut, BUG feet: upper limit of chestnuts, 
10,016 feet ; upper limit of kanchua, 10,559 feet 
^Robert Schlagentweit. 

GAURI-SANKAR, a Hindu idol, in which the 
god Siva is represent^ in a sitting posture, with 
rsrvati seated on his knee, the bull Nandi at his 
feet, and the Sinha or lion at hers. 

GAURI SANKAR, the Nepalese name of a 
mountain in the Himalaya of Nepal, in lat. 27" 
69' 17" N., and long. 86" 54' 40" E., atUining a 
height of 29,000 feet above the sea; it is also 
called Mount Everest, and in Tibetan, Ohin-go- 
pa-ma-ri. It is on the Nepal and Tibet frontier, 
and is the highest mountain of our globe as yet 
measured. The Hindu name is from Gauri, white 
or fair, a name of Parvati, the wife of Siva ; and 
Sankar or Sankara, one of the forma aasnmed by 


Siva. Gauri Sankar is the term in use among tho 
Hindu pandits of Nepal ; its signification shows a 
remarkable identity with the meaning of the name 
Chamalbari, the prominent object of western 
Bhutan. The name given to Gauri Sankar by the 
Tibetans, and that by which it is generally known 
in the northernmost parts of Nepal, is Chin-go- 
pa-ma-ri. 

GAUR-THAKUR, a tribe of Rajputs settled 
in the Farrakhabad district. — Wilson, 

GAURUA, an inferior class of Rajputs in Agra 
and Mathura, and other districts west of the 
Jarnuna. — Wilsoji. 

GAU'rAM. Hind. A branch of the Chandra- 
vauFi, or Lunar family of Rajputs, very numerous 
in the l..ower Doab, and formerW very power- 
ful. > OfishootB from them, termed Gautamian, are 
settled in Azimgarh. — Wilson, 

GAUTAMA or Gaudama is the name by which 
the last Buddha, Sakya Sinha, is known to the 
southern Buddhists. They believe that before 
coming as Gautama, he had passed through 550 
different phases of existence, called dzat by tho 
Burmese. The history of these 550 existences is 
detailed in the Jataka, in stories or tales supposed 
to have been related by Gautama himself to his 
disciples and others, to make them acquainted 
with what had happened to him during these 
metempsychoses. Almost all end by showing 
Gautama as the hero or principal personage, and 
that those who had befriended him were now 
around him as his disciples, whilst his former 
opponents were now the wicked Dewadat and 
heretics. Most statues represent him sitting 
cross-legged, the left hand upon the lap, and the 
other hanging over the right knee. It is the 
attitude of teaching. Other statues represent him 
recumbent on the right side, with the left leg 
placed directly over the right, the head resting on 
the palm of the right hand, supported by the 
elbow, and the left arm extended at length over 
the left leg. This is the position he is described 
to have assumed when he died. 

Images of Buddha Gaudama are largely manu- 
factured iu Burma, in marble, wood, stone, and 
metals. At Amarapura is a sitting brass figure 
12 feet high. It was formerly the tutelary saint 
of Arakan, and was carried off from thence A.D. 
1784, by the king of Burma. — Fytche^ ii. pp. 
144-159. 

GAUTAM A, also written Gaudama and Gotama, 
in the mythical legends of Hinduism, the father 
of Kripa ; also one of the seven Rishi. Gautama, 
son of Gotama, is a name of the sage Saradwat ; 
but many men have borne this name. One Gautama 
was the founder of the Nyaya school of philoso^y, 
and Gautama Siddartha is a name of Gautama 
Buddha. See Buddha ; Sakya. 

GAViEUS FRONTALIS. Jtrdon, 

Bos frontalis, Lambert. { B. gayeas, OoUhroohe* 
J’hong-nua, . Abakan. Methana, . . . Kooh'IU. 
Oobay goru, . . . Bkno. Mi-than, ... „ 

Nuneo Bubm. Shial. 

Oavai, Gayal, . . Hind. Gan-jangU, . . . Pita. 

Found in the hilly tracts to the E. of the Brahma- 
putra, and at the head of the vallev of Assam, the 
Mishmi Hills and their vicinity, probably extending 
north and east into China, ft is a heavy, clonus- 
looking animal; it has a smalt distinct dewlM 
It is easily domesUcated, and has brad with the 
common Indian cattle.— ./erdon. 
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GAVAEUS GAURUS. Jerdon. Bison. ftntcrior, small ; lower canines shutting into a 

Bob gaums, If. Smith. I B. asacl, Iforsf. notch in the edge of the upper jaw ; feet fringed ; 

B. gour, Traill. | Bibos cavifrons, Hodga. toes webbed to the tip. The cervical plates 

Vana-go, .... Beno. Jan^li-Khulga, . . Hind, united to and forming a disc with the dorsal ones. 

: : Can! B^p^ra at \ Males with a large ewclling in front of the noBtrik. 

Peroo-maoo,. . . Gond. Bod at .... Sironi. Crocodile ; Chanal. 

Gour, Gauri'Oai, . Hind. Katu Yeni, . . . Tam. GAVYA. Sansk. Five products of the COW, 
The gaur, called by sportsmen bison and jungle "'iik and its preparations; in Hinduism, the pancha 
buffalo, is an inhabitant of all the large forests of gavya are proper offerings to an ancestor’s manes. 
British India, from near Cape Comorin to the GAWILGAUH HILL RANGE, a branch of the 
foot of the Himalaya. It is abundant along the Satpura mountains in .^erar, situated between lat. 

Syhadri range or Western Ghats, both in the 21° 10' and 21^ 46' 30’' N., and between long. 76° 
forests at the foot of the hills, but more especially 77° 63' E. 

in the upland forests. The Animallay Hills, the Gawilgarh Hill Fortress is about 21 miles 
Neilgherrie8,Wynad,Coorg, the Baba Booden Hills, N.W. from Ellichpur, in lat. 21° 21' 30" N., 
and the Mahabaleshwar Hills, are all its favourite and long. 77° 24' 30" E. It was taken by storm on 
haunts. It dwells in the forests of the Tapti the 15th December 1803. The Gawilgarh Hills 
river and neighbourhood, and north of the Ner- peaks to heights of 8000 feet. They are 

badda, a few in the deeper recesses of the Viiidhyan 120 miles long, and 60 miles broad. They com- 
mountains. On the eastern side of the Peninsula luence at the confluence of the Puma ana Tapti 
it is found in the Pulney and Diudigul Hills, the rivers, and, running nearly E. by N., terminate a 
Sbanda Mangalam range, the Shevaroy Hills, and short distance beyond the sources of the Tapti 
some of the hill ranges near Vellore and the Wardah, separating the Tapti and Puma 

borders of Mysore ; from the Kistna and Godavery rivers. To the south they are bounded by the 
rivers all along the Eastern Ghats to near Cuttack valley of Berar, and to the north by the course of 
and Midiiapur, extending far into Central India, tlm Tapti. It was flrst fortified by the Gaoli, a 
and northwards towards the edge of the great from whom it takes its name, and who are 

plateau which terminates south of the Gangetic nuniereus here. The fort, 2300 feet above 
valley, — Hodgson also says the Himalayan Terai. the plain, and 3595 above the level of the sea, is 
It extends into Burma and the Malay Peninsula, floite in a dilapidated state, and the only interest- 
and formerly existed in Ceylon. It is a magnifi- ing object now remaining is the old mosque, 
cent animal, in length 9i to 10 feet, height at the completely in ruins, many of its twenty-one 
shoulder 6 feet, Uil 34 inches. They tissociate in tiomes having fallen in, and the surrounding walls 
herds of up to 30 or 40, generally 15 cows and a given way. A tablet over the gateway records 
bull. It is one of the most timid and wary of lhat this building alone cost within a few pice 
animals, and requires to be stalked must warily that of the whole fort. A gun on the fortress is 
and carefully. It breeds iu the cold season, and 27 feet long. Colonel Stevenson in 1803 brought 
the young are born June to October, When dis- his guns up via Dhamungaon and Amjura, and 
turbed, the first who sees the intruder stamps with brigade of the army under the command of 
its foot, and the whole rush through the forest General Wellesley took Gawilgarh. 
with a terrible crash. All attempts at domesti- GAYA, a town in Bengal, in lat. 24° 48' 44" 
eating them have failed.—Jcrdon, pp, 302-6. N., and long. 86° 3' 16" E., on the right bank 

GA ViEUS SONDAICUS. Jerd. of the river Phalga ; it has a population of 

Bob banteng, Baffles. I Bos eondaicus, MUller. 66,843, and is the chief town of a British revenue 

B. leuoaprymnuB, Q.a7uf(7. | district of the same name. It is in two portions, 

Tsoing, .... Burm. I Ban-teng, . . . Malay. — the old town, or Gaya proper, where the priests 
The Burmese wild ox or wild cow is a native reside, and Sahibganj, the trading quarter. As 
of the Malay Peninsula, Martaban, Java, Borneo, a place of Hindu pilgrimage, the town of Gaya 
and Bali, but is not in Sumatra, Celebes, or any is of comparatively modern interest, 
of the Pliilippine Islands. Buddha or Bodh Gaya is about six miles south 

Another wild ox, called Saladang by the Malay, of Gaya; and a few hundred yards west of the 
leems to occur along with it. Phalgu or Nilajan river there are ruins of great 

GAVEH, a Persian standard. This famous wnctity. Sakya Sinha, the founder of the Buddh- 
standard was a blacksmith apron set in lewels, ist religion, dwelt here, and here is the pipal 
and was long the imperial standard of Persia, tree under which he sat in mental abstraction for 
Gaveh was a blacksmith, who overthrew Zohak, five years. The tree is still here, but is much 
and placed Yendoon on the throne of Persia, decayed, being at least 2400 years old. Imraedi- 
When collecting followers, he carried his apron as atelv to the east of the tree there is a massive 
the standard of revolt against Zohak. This apron brick temple, nearly 50 feet square at base, and 
remained the standard of the empire, till taken by 160 feet in height. This is beyond all doubt the 
Saad-ben-Wakas, who commanded the Mahomedan vihar that was seen by Hiwen Thsang in the 7th 
army that conquered Persia. century, as he places it to the east of the Bodhi 

GAVEL-KIND. Eng. The equal division of tree, and describes it as 20 paces square at base, 
the inheritance amongst the sons. It was brought and from 160 to 170 feet in height At the 
to England by the Jut brothers who settled in present day the chief pilgrims to the sacred tree 
Kent It was the custom of the Getic hordes, at Bodh Gaya are devout Mahrattas. Before 
and is still followed by the Jharija Rajputs. leaving his home, he must first walk five times 

GAVIAL, the genua of crocodiles described as round his native village, calling upon the souls 
Gavialis, properly the gharial; has jaws very of his ancestors to accompany him on his 
long, sub-cylmdrical, slender, rather dilated, and journey. Of the 45 sacred places, Bedi tirat or 
convex at the end. Teeth, canines two, quite tirtha is supposed to represent the footprint of 
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ftorae deity. At each a pinda or ball of rico and 
water has to bo deposited by the pilgrim, while a 
hymn is chanted by the attendant Brahman. 
The Brahmans number 05,301. One wealthy 
Brahman tribe aro called Gayawal, and obtain 
large sums for coiuluctiug tlie pilgrims U) the 
shrines. Gayalese widowers aro barred the privi- 
lege of wiving after the death of tludr first wife, 
as Hindu wiflows are barred tlic j)rivilege of taking 
a husband after the death of their first husband. 
Tills may bo a remnant of the celibacy of tlu? 
Buddhaic priests. j 

There are also extensive, ri'inains of temples 
and monumentB, and of the Rajasthan or palace, | 
said to be tlio residence of Dharma Asoka and ! 
some of his successors on tbo throne of Maga<lha. 
Another place of interest in tiie district is a 
temple of great anticpiity, which crowns the 
highest peak of the Barabar Hills. This temple is 
sacred to Sidlieswara, and contains a linga said 
to have been jdaced there by Bara Raja, the Asar 
king of I)inaj[)ur. In 8e]>tember, a large fair, 
attended only by men, is held licre. The pilgrims, 
who number between and 20,000, sjKnid a 

night on the mountain. Near the foot of the hill 
are some caves cut in the rock, about 200 years 
B.C., and in the immediate nei^hhourhood are a 
sacred spring and tank, and several senlptnn's of 
great interest to the antiquary. — Cnnniiu/ham, 
Ancient Geog. of ludin, p, 450 ; 7V. of Hind. i. 
p. 223; fni}). (tCi;:. ; Arch. Sure. liepoj't, xxxii. ; 
Beng. /I.*?. Soc. Joiirn. 1861. 

GAYASHA, the tea-house girl of .lapan. 
They are virtuous. It is ])art of their ])rofesRion 
to assist at tlic orgies of the Rans and Nymphs. — 
Hodgso7\'s N(tg<tmki, ]). 240. 

G.AYATRL From tin; Sanskrit Goi, to sing, 
an invocation used by Hindus as a jrayer. That 
usually alluded to imd<T this term is e<<n.sider(Ml 
to bo the most sacred verse in the WMlns. In 
the nature- worshi]) of the Vcflas, the sun was 
worshipped under the designation Savitri. This 
prayer is supposed to b(^ known to Brahmans 
only. They arc taught it when they receive the 
sacred string, and they are enjoined never to 
communicate it to any other sect. Its Sanskrit 
words are, — O’m 1 Bhrirhhuvii ssuvfihri, OTn I 
Tatsa vit’hru varamyam, B’hargo dcviussytl 
dhimahi dhiyo yonaha praclio dayath. O’m ! 
earth, air, heaven, O’m ! ‘Let us meditate on the 
supreme splendour of the divine Sun. May he 
illuminate our minds.’ Professor Wilson’s literal 
translation of it is : ‘Wo meditate on that desir- 
able light of the divine Savitri (tlic sun) who 
influences our holy rites.’ Sir AVilliam Jones, Colc- 
brooke, Wilson, and Benfey have each given 
interpretations of it, all somewhat differing. The 
Gayatri, called by Sir William Jones tho mother 
of the Vedas, and in another place the holiest 
text of tho Vedas, is expresrsed by the triliteral 
monosyllable Aum. Sir William Jones thus inter- 
prets it : ‘ Let us adore the supremacy of that divine 
Sun, the godhead who illumines all, delights all, 
from whom all proceed, to whom all must return, 
whom we invoae to direct our understandings 
aright in our progress towards his holy seat.’ 
And in another place he defines that divine Sun 
as * not the visible material sun, but that divine 
and incomparably greater light which illumines 
all, delights all, from whom all proceeds, to which 
all must return, and which can alone irradiate not 


our visual organa merely, but our souls and our 
intellects.’ Mr. Colebrooko again thus e^lains 
it : ‘On that effulgent })Ower which is Brahm 
himself, and is cfdled the light of the radiant sun, 
do I meditate, governed by the mysterious light 
which resides within me for the purpose of 
thought. I myself arn an irradiated manifestation 
of the supreme Brahra.’ These are, however, mere 
scholastic or thcologic comments, to suit the 
theological doctrines of the various Hindu sects, 
fur there is no doubt that the Vedic doctrine was 
a nature-worship, and the quoted Sanskrit words 
are an invocation to the sun. Gayatri is a form 
of metre, and thence applied to this verse in the 
Vedas, which is repeated inaudibly in the daily 
morning worship of tho Brahmans. Bunsen thus 
interprets it : — 

‘We reincmhor with longing tho bright beams of 
Savitnr : 

Mny lio jirosper the handiwork of our piety 1 
For Hii.stonance we Rupplicato tho divine Producer : 
'I’liat he may deign to bestow on us our portion, do we 
be.sooch him. 

All who aio wise of heart, adore God the Begetter, 
Bringing him offerings of a devout heart, with hymns 
of priiiso.’ 

Tlie extreme importance that the lliiidiis attach 
to the supposed profundity of the Gayatri, renders 
it a text of more curiosity than readers will be 
able to discover in the words themselves, in either 
their ordinary or recondite allusions. Sir W. 
Jones says that the Gayatri is called the ‘ mother 
of the Vedas.’ 

GAYAWAL, a class of Brahmans at Gaya, who 
claim the right of conducting the ceremonies of 
pilgrims at tlie (Hiats, and of fees. — 115 

GAYER. Mauay. A fruit of Singapore. Its 
seeds are used as marbles. 

GAYNI or Gajui, an ancient name of Cambay, 
now in ruins, and 3 miles from the present city. 

(lA/j or Gazu, which is much used for making 
sweat meats in Persia, is a glutinous substance like 
honey, de])osited by a small green insect upon 
the leaves of the tamarisk tree. It is tho manna 
of tho chemist, Gazanjabin, and is tho manna 
produced on branches of the Tamarix jindica, 
T. oriental is, by the punctures of the Coccus 
maniparus. This is often called Arabian manna, 
to distinguish it from Tiiranjabin, Persian manna, 
from the Sliirkist or Kborasan manna, and from 
Sicilian manna. 

GAZ. Hind. A long measure, formerly vary- 
ing in length from 18 to 58 inches, but reduced 
by Akbar to a standard supposed of S3 inches, 
and called tho Shalii-gaz. The gaz of Gujerat is 
27 j inches. 

GAZA, a town in Syria, with a harbour and 
a castle. It contains many mosques. The prin- 
cipal commerce is furnished by the caravans 
between Egypt and Syria. Long. 84° 45' E., lat. 
31° 24' N. — liobinson^s T'r, i. p. 23 ; Eothen. 

GAZELLE, the name given to several species 
of the family Bovidae and sub-family Antilopinse, 
under which they have been noticed, — the Indian. 
G, Beiinettii ; the Persian, G. sub-gutturosa • ana 
Arabian, G. dorcas. The Indian gazelle is found 
in India, and is knovra to sportsmen as the goat- 
antelope, or ravine deer. 'I’he species to which 
no doubt Moore’s celebrated lines were addressed, 
is the Dorcas gazelle of Arabia and Northern 
Africa, which is often kept in a semi-domestic 
state by the wandering Arabs, and makes a most 
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beautiful and sociable pet, though not unfrequently 
inclined to be mischievous. 

GAZETTEER. Several of these relating to 
India have been published, — the East India 
Gazetteer, by Walter Hamilton ; the Bengal and 
Agra Guide and Gazetteer ; Thornlx^n’s Gazetteer 
of the Countries adjacent to India; Thornton’s 
Gazetteer of «nc Territories under the Government 
of India, and of the Native States on the Continent 
of India; rharoah’s Gazetteer; and the Imperial 
Gazetteer, by Dr. W. W. Hunter, C.I.E., B.C.S., 
issued in 9 volumes in 1H82. 

GAZZA EQUUL.EFOlUIlS. KuppelL In the 
Straits of Malacca this sjK^cies is very numerous at 
all seasons, and forms, like tlio rest, an article of 
food. 

GEAWA. In the city of Lhnssa, and over the 
whole of Tibet, Geawa I{emboo<'hi, or the Grand 
I^ma, is nominally the supreme authority in 
temporal and spiritual afTairs, His residence is in 
Patala Goompa, on the north side of Lhassa. 

GEBANTA'l, also known as the ('atabeni, an 
ancient race wlio occupied the country immediaUdy 
within the Straits of Bab-ul-Mandab. Their sea- 
port was Okelis, which wjia long the centre of 
commerce between Europe and the East. Its 
ruins arc situated about a mile inside the straits, 
at a place called by tlu^ n;i, lives Dakooa. Sec 
Okelis. 

GkdlBE, an island betvveen N. Guinea and 
Gilolo, in iJie Eastern Arcliip<‘lag(», and not far 
from Gilolo. It is occujjied l>y a Negro race, with 
nose flat, the lips thick and projecting, the com- 
plexion a dark olive, the eyes deop-B<*ated, and, on 
an average, the facial Jingle 77 but as high as 
81°. In Ge.bbe Jind Waigyu, and in some parts of 
the cojist of N. (juine.'i, tin.' complexion i.s lighter, 
and the peculiar texture of the Negro hair is 
absent. M. Freycinet lias described the Negroes 
of Gebbc. In Gcbbe, AVaigyu, and in some parts 
also of the coast of New Guinea, the Malayan 
race may have become intermixed with the Niigro, 
as the complexion is lightiT, and the peculiar 
texture of the Negro hair altered or obliterated. 
The language spoken at Waigyu is entirely 
rapuan, being that which is used on all the coasts 
of Mysol, Salvatty, the N.W. of Guinea, and the 
islands in the great Gcel vink Bay. W aigy ii, Gebhe, 
Poppa, Obi, Batchian, between New Guinea and 
the Moluccas, as well as the south and east 
peninsulas of Gilolo, possess no original tribes, 
but are inhabited by people who are evidently 
mongrels and wanderers. — Wallace^ ii. p. 216. 

GEB’L DUKHUN. Its norphyry quarries, the 
Mons Porphyritis of the Romans, are probably 
coeval with the celebrated Breccia quarries of Wadi 
Kcneh, and worked in the time, of the first Oscr- 
tasen, the supposed Pharaoh who ruled over Egypt 
in the time of Joscjih. The beautifully coloured 
poqdiyries, green, purple., aud red, and much of 
the basalt used in ancient Egyptian sculpture, 
were derived in great mcjisure from Gcb’l 
Dukhun and its vicinity. The Wadi from Gcb’l 
Dukliun to Kench, the ancient Koinipolis, a little 
north of Coptos, is to this day called the Tarikat- 
el-Arabiyeh, the higli road of the carts. An in- 
scription on the frieze of the temple near GebT 
Dukhun, bears the name of the emperor Adrian, 
with the surname of Trajan, whose son by adop- 
tion he was. The temple is dedicated to Serapis 
the Great, with his titles of Pluto and the Sun, 
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the other gods in the same temple. Small temples 
to Serapis arc very common in the vicinity of 
mines and quarries, as Pluto is supposed to 
preside over demons and the evil genii, who, 
the orientals imagine, watch over the treaaurcB 
in the earth. Geb’l Dukhun lies in about lat. 27° 
16' N., and long. .88° E. There is an ancient road 
leading from it to Myos Hormus, an old port on 
the lb‘d Sea, from which it is distant about 32 
miles as the crow 6 '*^'8. — The Eastern Desert of 
f''fjtfpt, h>, Ili kekyan Jicy. 

GECARClNlfs, a genus of land-crabs, called 
by the French Tourlouioux, Crabes peinte, and 
Crabes violets. G. carnifex aud G. hirtipes occur 
in India, G. carnifex in the neighbourhood of 
Pomlicherry ; its carapace is very much elevated, 
GECKO, a genus of saurian reptiles of tho 
wiilely distributed natural family Gcckotidcs. In 
the Malay tongue they are called 'Tokko or TokaL 
In r.irnm, the ordinary call of the house Gecko 
is Tooktay. In the forests, large flat and marble- 
coloured Geckos cling to the smooth trunks of the 
trees. They are hjirmless, but their sudden clear 
call and their hideous forms alarm strangers. It is 
KJiid a French traveller, M. Touquet, hearing his 
iijimo pronounced, repeatedly answered to it, ‘Eh 
bien,’ imt il made aware that it wjis the Gecko’s call. 
TIutc arc in Ceylon H^rnidactylus maculatus, 
iMnn. et H. Leschenaultii, Dum. et Bib., H. 
frenatus, Schleyel. Tho last named is very common 
in the houses of Colombo. Colour grey; sides 
with small granules , thumb short ; chin-shields 
four ; tail rounded, with a transverse series of 
small spines ; femoral and frcnal pores in a con- 
tinuous line. The Geckos frequent tho sitting 
rooms, and, being furnished with pads to each too, 
they arc enabled to ascend perpendicular walls, 
and adhere to glass and ceilings. The Tokai or 
Takko of tho Malays, le Gecko de Siam of Cuvier, 
arc mimcrouH in Siam, but also occur in Java ana 
other places of the Archipelago. One is from 6 to 
9 inches long, and marked with red and green 
spots, and frequent tubercles. They destroy 
multituilcs of noxious insects. 

Gecko verua, Mtrr.y Bengal, ABsam, Andamans, Tanas- 
serim. 

G. .stentor, Cantor, Andamans, and six others. 
l*tychozoon homalocophaluni. D. and B., Pegiu 
Ilemidactylus coct.*ei, Z>. and B., Calcutta. 

II. Kelaartii, Ceylon. 

H. I,e»clicnauUii, D. and B., Neiigberriea. 

H. maculatus, D. and B., Ceylon. 

H. Bublaevis, Gray, Morgui, Ceylon. 

II. faHciatus, Gray^ Ceylon. 

H. frenatus, Ceylon. 

H. vittatuB, Ceylon, and three others. 

I'cripia Cantoris, D. and B., Andamans. 

Nyctcridium platyuruB, Schneid. 

Doiynra Berdmorei, Btyth, Mergui 
Bhelfiuma copedianum, Per., Mauritius. 

1*. Andamanenaia, Blyth, Andamans. 

GymnodactyluB Jerdonii, Thcob. 

G. Gcckoides, S/rix., Salt Range. 

O. triedrufi, Ganth., Ceylon. 

G. puicbellus, Gmy, Penang, Siofl^pore. 

G. fnenatuB, Ganth., Coyloi 
G. Kandiaiius, Kclnart, Ceylon. 

O. MysoronsiB, Jerdon, Ban^Iore. 

O. Indicus, Gray, Neilgbemes. 

6. Malabaricus, Jerdon, Malacca. 

G. littoralis, Jerdem, Malacca. 

G. Deccanensia, iiykes. Dekhan. 

Kanotinua variegatus, Blyth. Tenasserim. 

N. fascialatiifl, Bfyth, Subatnu. 

Pucllida rubida, Blytk, Andamans. 
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Eublepharit Hardwiokli, Chalbaaea, Chittagong, and 

Penang. 

£. maoularis, Blyth^ Salt Range. 

Hotnonota faaciata, Blyth, Central India. 

Platyimis SchneiderianuB, Java. 

Boltalia sublsevis,. India. 

Peropua mutilatus, Manilla. 

Theconyx Seychellensis, Seyohelles. 

Pentadact^uB Duvancellii, Calcutta, India. 

Tarentola Bomeensia, Borneo. 

OoniodaotyluB Timorensia, India, Timor. 

CyrtodoctyluB marmoratua, Java, Philippinea. 

C. pulchellua, Singapore. 

Heteronota Kendallii, Borneo. 

— Crawfur(V» Embassy ; 7'ennanCs Ceylon^ p. 281 ; 
Goase^a Natural History y p. 31 ; Grayy LizardSy p. 
155. 

GEDAUN, in Baluchistan, the tent of black 
felt in which families reside. The Afghans call it 
Kizhdi ; the Turks, Kara Ulli ; and the Persians, 
Siah Chadr. The felt is the Namdah of India, 
from which is the Indo-Pluropean word Nomade 

GEDROSIA of the Greeks, the modern Makran. 
See Kej. 

GEIJR, a tract in the south of the Gujerat 
peUinsula, stretching 50 miles east and west, and 
80 miles north and south. It consists of ridges 
and hills covered with dense forest trees and 
jungles, and full of almost inaccessible fastnesses, 
which for ages gave shelter to robbers, outlaws, 
and the Aghori fanatics, said to be cannibals. Lions, 
till lately, were found in the Geer jungles, but there 
arc no tigers. The climate is equable and tempe- 
rate, and the coast is balmy with the wet breath of 
ocean breezes blowing fresh from the south pole. 
— Cal. Rev.y December 1860. See Kattyawar. 

GEESOO. Tib. Koutouktow, Mono. Amongst 
the Mongols, the title of the highest class of the 
priests of Buddha. The one re^sident at Oorga 
is called by the Mongols Ghegheii Koutouktow. 
The Oorga high priest seems also to be called 
Geesoo-tahba, and is a regenerated Buddha of great 
sanctity. There are 30,000 lamas under several 
heads at Oorga. See Geawa ; Kouren ; Kou- 
touktow. 

GEETA. Sansk. Properly Gita, from Goi, to 
sing a Wmn or song. Bhagavat Gita, a divine 
song, a Sanskrit poem in the form of a dialogue 
between Arjuna and Krishna. That Geeta is a 
discourse on the Yoga philosophy. See Gita. 

GEHAR, a large class of cnild-stealers in the 
valW of the Nerbadda. 

GEHENNA, a valley celebrated for the inhuman 
and barbarous, as well as idolatrous, worship paid 
to Moloch, to which deity parents often sacrinced 
their offspring, by making them pass through the 
fire (2 Kings xxiii. 10, 2 Cbron. xxviii. 3). To 
drown the lamentable shrieks of the children thus 
immolated, musical instruments (Hebrew, Toph) 
were played ; whence the spot where the victims 
were burnt was called Tophet. After the capti- 
vity the Jews regarded this spot with abhorrence, 
on account of the abominations which had been 
practised there ; and, following the example of 
josiah, they threw into it every species of filth, 
as well as the carcases of animals and the dead 
bodies of malefactors, etc. To prevent the pesti- 
lence which such a mass would occasion if left 
to putrefy, constant fires were maintained in the 
valley, in order to consume the whole ; hence the 
place received the appellation of Gehenna, the 
Jabannam of the Arabs. By an easy metaphor, 
the Jews, who could imagine no severer torment 


than that of fire, transferred this name to thd 
infernal fire, — hell, to that part of the invisible 
world in which they supposed that the demons 
and the souls of wicked men were punished in 
eternal fire. — Robiusou's T'ravelSy i. p. 107. 

GEHLOT, a Rajput race founded by Bappa. 
They long held power in Saunishtra. Before they 
became Saiva Hindus, they chiefly worshipped 
the sun. The name is also pronounced Grahlot. 
Arore, on the Indus, is said by the Gehlot 
to have been their ancient site, ana they claim to 
be the Balicaputra who occupied it. They were 
driven from Balabhipura when it was taken and 
sacked by the Huns or Parthians. The Gehlot cula 
was subdivided into twenty-four sacha or ramifica- 
tions, few of which exist, — the Aharya, at Dongur- 
pur ; the Mangiilia, in the desert ; the Sesodia, iti 
Mewar; and the Piparra, in Marwar. Bappa, 
the Gehlot chief, born a.I). 713, obtained Chitore 
728, and abandoned it 764. From the Gehlot 
have branched the Sesodia and Aharya. They 
are spre.^id over different parts of the North- 
West Provinces. I’he name Sesodia is said to 
be from Scssoo, a hare. Their neighbours, who 
for some unexplained reason are fond of imput- 
ing cowardice to them, say their name of Gehlot 
is derived from Gehla, a slave girl. But the 
origin believed in Mewar is the following : — 
When the ancestors of the rana of Mewar were 
expelled from Giijcrat, one of the queens, by name 
Pushpavati, found refuge among the Brahmans 
of the Mallia mountains. She was sboitly after- 
wards delivered of a son, wliom she emailed, from 
the cave (Goha) in which he was born, by the 
name of Gehlot ; from him are descended the 
present ranaa of Mewar or Udaipur. Their claim 
to be descended from Nushirwan and a Grecian 
princess, whicli has frequently been discussed, 
invests this clan with a peculiar interest. — Elliot ; 
'Rod's RajasthdUy i. p. 84. See Keneksen. 

GEI-SHA, in Japan, dancing girls who also play 
and sing. 

GELASIMT, laud-crabs; moat of these have a 
single largo claw. They move about with that 
half erected, and quickly retreat to their holes in 
the sand. There are several species known, — G. 
annnlipes, Indian seas ; G. Dussumieri, G. tetra- 
goiium, of the Red Sea, Mauritius; G. forceps, 
Edwardsy of Australia ; G. cordifornis, EdwardSy 
Australia, — Collingwood. 

GELATINE. 

Ghurri-ul-jallod, . Arab. I Sins; Sirisht, Hind., Pehb. 
Yu-kiau,P’iau-kiau,CHiN. | Suresham-i-jald, ,, 

I Gelatine is obtained from skins, cartilage, ten- 
don, membrane ; also from the parings of hides or 
horns of any kind, the pelts obtained from furriers, 
the hoofs and ears of horses, oxen, calves, sheep, 
etc. ; from the raspings and trimmings of ivory, the 
refuse pieces and shavings left by button-mould 
makers, and from other kinds of hard bone. Size, 
again, is made by boiling down in water the clip- 
pings of parchment, glove leather, fish-skin, and 
other kinds of skin and membrane, and is used 
I either alone or mixed with flour, paste, gum- 
I arabic or tragacanth, and employed by fiiok- 
binders, paperhangers, and painters in distemper. 
Gelatine is one of the principal constituents of 
most of the animal substances employed as food. 
The Chinese import various substances, which can 
be valuable onl^ as yielding gelatine of different 
degrees of purity, — agar-agar, trepang, birda* 
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nests, shark fins, and fish maws. Good isiuglass 
is one of the purest forms of gelatine. 

GELIDIUM COJiNEUM, one of the Alg®. 
According to some narrators, it t?nter8 into the 
formation of the edible swallow-neata of the Japan- 
ese islands. See Alg» ; Noatoe edulis. 

GELONIUM LANCEOLATUM. Willde, 

G. bifnrium, WillUe. | Haai-than bayah, Bukm. 

This pretty evergreen tree is found in the lian- 
goon district and Northern Circars; it seldom 
exceeds 3 feet in girth. Wood, white colour, fit 
for house-posts, and adapted for every purpose of 
house-building, weighs 50 lbs. per cubic foot. It 
is common in rather open forests, up to an eleva- 
tion of 4000 feet. It is a very variable plant; and 
Mr. Thwaites thinks that all the specimens he had 
seen of the genus, from different and distant parts 
of India, might with safety be referred to one 
species.— -/te/j. lii. p. 831 ; Thw. Zeyl p. 274. 
GELUM. TiiiET. A monk. 

GEM, a terra employed by jewellers to desig- 
nate the more beautiful of the j)recious stones. 
Gem sand, from the neighbourhood of Ava, is 
Bornetimes one of the Shan aiticlcs of merchan- 
(fise. It consists of small fragments of nearly all 
the precious stones found in the country ; but 
garnet, beryl, and spinel are its principal consti- 
tuents, more especially tlio last, which seems to 
constitute more than tliree-fourths of the whole 
mass. A single handful will contain specimens 
of every shade, — black, blue, violet, scarlet, rose, 
orange, amber yellow, wine yellow, brown, and 
white. Many retain their original crystalline 
forms'; some have the fundamental form of the 
species, a i)erfcct octahedron ; but many others have 
some of the secondary forms, among which it is 
not uncommon to see Uvin crystals re-entering 
angles, formed by two segments of the tetrahedron 
truncated on the angles, and joined togetlkcr by 
their bases. — Mason. 

GEMKLLI - CAKERI. Giovanni Francesco 
Gcmclli-Oareri, of Na})ie8, wrote the Giro del 
Mondo, a narrative of his six years’ travels round 
the world, and which was published in 1691). Ho 
notices that at his time the remuaut.s of tlie con- 
quests of the Portuguese in Asia were so incon- 
siderable, as scarcely to defray their own expenses. 

GEMITOKES, in natural history, an order of 
birds, comprising in India the families Troronidie, 
Columbidic, and Gourida.'. See Birds. 
GKNDAKUSSA VULGAIHS. Act.v. 

Juaticia gendaruM.sa, Roxb. 

Jugut miulun, . . JicNO. Nila nirgumla, . Sansk. 

Ba wa net, . . .Kukm. Cari nuchi, . . . Tam. 

T«in-kiau,.- . . .Chin. Nalla vuvali, . . . Tel. 

Kali ahuinbali, . Ddkh. (Jandbarttaamii, , . ,, 

Vada kodi, . , Maleal. 

Grows in the Konkans, in Travancorc, and 
Madura ; is common in gardens. Flowers during 
the wet season, with dark purple or green smooth 
shoots. Grows in Liau-chuu in Slian-si, and in 
Ho-naii. Its twisted, wrinkled brown roots arc 
boiled in milk, and given in China in rheumatism, 
as a diaphoretic and diuretic .- — Smith ; Voigt. 

GENII, spirits. The word is derived from the 
Arabic Jin, through the Persian. Mahumedans 
believe that tlio Jin reside in the lower or first 
firmament. See Jin; Saraswali. 

GKNNA, muongst the Naga, a kind of ial)oo. 
GEN SHU SHAI. Jap. A festival on the 
annual 0 }»cning of all public business. 


I GENTi ANACE.iE, an order of plants, growing 

I in most parte of the world,— in Japan, Ar^ia, and 
the E. Indies. The whole order is bitter as a 
characteristic, both in the stem and roots, and 
used as a tonic. G, umbellata grows in the 
Caucasus ; G. decumbens, i., is common at con- 
siderable elevations in the various parts of the 
Panjab Himalaya ; a tincture of it has been used 
ns a stomachic by the Laboul missionaries. Gen- 
tian root is a bitter tonic, and before the discovery 
of cinchona it held whe first place among f^^.brifuge 
remedies, and it is still deemed a very useful 
medicine in intermittent diseases. A perfect 
substitute for the infusion of gentian is made 
from the Qentiana kurroo, common in the Hima- 
laya, and is much used in native practice. Species 
of Agathotes, Exacum, Justicia, Cicendia, and 
Ophelia, of this and other orders, ore posBessed of 
the saino properties as gentian. Gentiana aacle- 
)iadea, Smithy Lung-tan-te’au, grows in Shon-si. 
ta roots are agreeably bitter. 

GENTIANA KURKOO. Wall. 

2*neumonanthe kurroo, x^on, RogU, 

Kama! phul, . . Hind. I Nilakil, Nilkanth, Hind. 
Himalayan gentian, Emo. | Kurroo, 

Grows at Sirila and other parte of the Hima- 
laya, at from 3000 to 1)000 feet. The roots are 
used dko tho gentian. — O'Sh. p. 469 ; Clcghont's 
1* Rep. T). 058 ; Stewart. 

GENTIANA TENELLA. Frien. Tho Tita o< 
Ladakh and various i)arte of the Panjab Himalaya, 
up to 15,000 feet in Ladakh. In I^ahoul, a decoc- 
tion of the leaves and stems of this and other 
8j)ecic3 is given in fevers. In I^dakh ite root is 
put into spirits. — Dr. J, L. Stewart. 

GENTlij, author of Voyages dans les Mere dos 
ludes, ICGO. 

GJONTILE, a term used by the Jews to deeig- 
nato all races not Jews or not circumcised. It 
answered to the Barbaros of the Greeks and 
Romans. Tlio term was employed by the Europeans 
in India to designate the Teling people, tho races 
occupying the country from Madras to Ganjam. 
It is pronounced Gen too, and the people them- 
selves accept that designation. The Gentile of 
tho Jews was the equivalent of the M’hlecha 
of the Aryan Hindu, the E of the Chinese, and 
tlie Kafir of tho Mahomedan. With the Arabs, 
they themselves ore the Arab- ul- Arab ; all the 
rest of the world are Ajaini, or foreign. Geu- 
too is a corruption of the Portuguese Gentio, a 
Gentile. Dr. Fryer (Travels, 1C72 to 1681) says 
* the Gentues, the Portugal idiom for Gentiles, are 
the aborigines.’ He appears to be the first English 
writer by whom the term was used ; but before his 
time, l*ietro del la Valle BjHjaks of the Hindus as 
(temtilo, following the example of the l^ortuguese. 
NotwitlistiiJidi ng tlioso unquestionable autJjorities, 
Halliod (Gentuo, Code xxi. xxii.) eupposes that 
tlie Portuguese borrowed the term Gentoo from 
the Sanskrit word Gunt, a sentient being. — Elliot. 

GF.OCICIILA CYANOTUS, the Madras bul- 
bul. 

GEOGRAPHY of India, in ancient times, l)c- 
came slowly known to the learned men of the 
West. In the centuries immediately preceding 
tho Christian era, tho conquests of Alexander 
threw open the interior of Asia as far as the 
Indus and Afgluuiistaii, and Greek colonies bear- 
ing the conquen>r’B name were established on the 
sites of Herat ami KaJidahar. Megasthenes, the 
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resident ambassador of Seleucua at the court of 
the Indian monarch Sandracottus, gave to tlie 
world a valuable store of information concerninf^^ 
India, of which only fragments remain to ils in tlm 
works of Arrian and Strabo. But Megiistbenes’ 
knowledge of India was apparently limited to tin* 
valleys of the Indus and Gauges ; he liad little 
idea of its general configuration. The earliest 
geographical treatises were called Peripli, or circum- 
navigations, being in fact detailed descriptions of 
the coasts and ports of some particular sea or seas, 
and the nations bordering on them. Thus there 
were several Peripli of the Mediterranean, two or 
three of the Euxine and of the Red Sea, and one 
of the Indian Ocean. Eratosthenes the astronomer 
followed Megasthenes in his account of India. 
And if we compare his map with that of Herodotus, 
many improvements are apparent. But the great 
mountain chains of Asia are represented by a stiff, 
unbroken range, traversing that continent hori- 
zontally in one straight line. The Persian (Julf, 
the outline of India with its promontory, an* 
strangely distorted towards the cast, instead of 
pointing due south, Taprobane (Ceylon) making 
its appearance at the foot. In the gem ration 
after Eratosthenes, wrote Hipparchus, also an 
Alexandrine asti-onomcr. He devoted much time 
to criticising Eratosthenes, and generally unjustly. 
From Hipparchus to Strabo there arose no geo- 
grapher worthy of mention. Tiie physicist Posi- 
donius thought that the habitable world extends 
over about half the circumference of tlic globe, 
*80 that there would only be anotlier half to be 
traversed by any one sailing with an east wirnl 
to India.’ This, too, was the leading id<*a of 
Columbus’ voyage 1600 years later, and was the 
germ of the name West Indies, 

Pliny gives some details of the direct voyage to 
India, as it was practised in his day. Hi.s account 
is confirmed by the more than usually accinatc 
Periplus of the Erythriean Sea (as the Indian 
Ocean was then called, the modern Red Sea being 
then the Arabian Gulf), the work apparently of a 
trader in those parts. The direct voyage to the 
western coast of India wa.s a distinct advance upon 
the practice of the ancient Alexandrian traders, 
who seldom ventured far beyond ibe mouth of the 
Arabian Gulf. Hippalus, a pilot, discovered the 
secret of the trade winds ; and, following his 
example, navigators sailed straight to Mu/.iris 
(perhaps Mangalore). The district of Dachina- 
badcs is evidently the Dekhan, and (Vunar or ('ape 
Cory is Gape Comorin. 

Marinas of Tyre wrote 50 years after the date 
of the Periplus. He bad new sources of informa- 
tion for the S. and S.E. of Asia. A miscalculation 
of the distance which would bo covered by a H(‘veu 
months’ journey, led him to place the capital of 
the Seres, or Chinese, about 3000 miles too far to 
the cast. Such an error is the stranger, as the 
Chinese historians record the arrival at the court 
6f the emperor Hi-wan-ti, in a.d. 166, of an em- 
bassy fron Antun (Antoninus), king of Ta-thsin 
(Rome). The Seres had been known even in the 
Augustan era as the silk manufacturing nation ; 
but it was thought they carded the silk off the 
trees. Thus Virgil relates : — 

‘ Velleraquo ut foliis ilepcctunt tenuia .Seres ?’ 

The ciTor was long-lived. Pausanias had some 
glimmering of the truth ; but the silk-worin was 
not known in Europe till Justinian. Just us 


Mariniis <*xtended Asia t4) the K., he extemled it 
proportionatidy to the vS.E. RnmonrH had already 
reached the author ot the i^Tipliisof the Erythra'an 
Sea concerning C’ocliin (Jhina and tlie Malay 
Peninsula. On the strength of these and of other 
information of his own, Mavimis conceived the 
continent as stretching far away in that directioii, 
and then bending round and joining the S. of 
Africa. No doubt this tremendous extension of 
the length of the inhabited world by Marinus, 
accepted as it was by Ptolemy, by shortening the 
voyage acrus.s the Atlantic to India, Avas an addi- 
tional incentive to tljo adventure of Columhus. 

CUandius I’toleuKeus, who maybe said to bo the 
last great ancient geographer, wrote about a.d. 
150. He wa.y a mathematician and astronomer, 
and regarded geography from a corresponding 
point of view. Ptolemy’s information about the 
source of the Nile is more correct than Euro- 
p(‘ans po.ssc.s.sed till Speke and Livingstone. It 
must have come to him via Zanzibar, down to 
winch ]>oint the author of tlio Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea has some ticquaintauce with the 
coast. 

Ptolemy places C’aj)e Comorin very little to the 
south of tlu! month of the Indus. Massilia and 
Byzantium are still placed on the same parallel of 
latitmic, and htJp to distort the whole map of 
Europe. 

The northern provinces of British India occupy 
a great unbroken plain, which extends from the 
HinuMaya mounb'iins to the Arabian Sea and the 
Bay of Bengal, and is traversed by the rivers 
Indus and Ganges and tlieir tributaries. Thb 
central and southern portion projects inU> the 
Indian Oceivn. It is roughly triangular in shape, 
aud its larger yiart consists of a hilly plateau or 
tahle-land. On the western Hank of this plateaa 
an; the AravalU Hills, whieii separate Rajptitana 
from the plain cd the Imbis, ainl the Syimrlri or 
Western Ghats, which rise abruptly from the sea 
to an elevation that B(‘ldom exceeels 4000 feet, 
though the Neilghtirry mountains, near the goiithern 
end of the range, rise to 8760 feet. TliO eastern 
margin of the plateau is known as the hlastern 
Ghats. In Mysore the plateau rises to 3000 feet, 
but the average altitude of the centml parts is 
about 1500 f(;et above the sea. 

GEOLOGY of India has been Bummurizetl, 
during the 10th century, by Mr. James Galder, 
(’aptain Newbohl of the Madras army, Eurgeon 
(barter of the Bombay army ; tuid lastly, ami m 
the highest sense, in a joint work by Messrs. H, 
B. Medlicott, M.A., and W. T. Blanford, F.K.S, 
Its most striking feature is the difference between 
the rocks of the Peninsula proper and those of the 
countries lying beyond the great Indo-Gangetic 
alluvial plain. The investigations of Dr. Hugh 
Falconer have shown that, at a period geologically 
recent, the present Peninsula of India was a trian- 
gular island, bounded on each side by the E. and W. 
Gliats, converging to Capo Oomorin, while the 
biisc of the triangle was formed by the Vindhya 
mountain range, from which an irregular spur, 
forming the AravalU mountains, extended north- 
wards ; while between the northern shore of this 
island and a hilly country, which is now the Hima- 
laya mountaiiis, ran a narrow ocean strait. The 
bed of this strait became covered witli debris 
from the adjacent Himalaya on its northern shore, 


and wUh thi.s debris becanii; entombed and pru- 
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8er\red many and various animal remains. The 
resent condition of the country in Northern India 
as been produced by a subsequent upheaval uf 
the land, so that what was the ocean strait forms 
the northern plains of India, the long, nearly level 
valleys in which flow the Ganges and the Indus. 
Besides this, a great upheavement along the lino 
of the Himalaya has elevated a narrow belt of the 
plains into the Siwalik Hills (determined to be of 
tertiary age), and added many thousand feet to 
the height of the Himalaya; and facts tend to 
the conclusion that India had one long term and 
one protracted fauna, which lived through a period 
corresponding to several terms of the tertiary 
periods of Europe. 

The rocks of the Peninsula, though for the 
most part of very ancient date, are far less dis- 
turbed than those of the Himalaya, Afghanistan, 
and Burma, many of them, like the Vindhyan wind- 
etonefl, being still quite horizontal. All the evi- 
dence goes to show that from a very early period 
in the history of the Avorld, the greater pan of 
the Indian Pcuiinsula has been dry land ; whereas 
for many ages the Himalayan area was occupied 
by the sea, and the rocks of tliui region have been, 
down to very recent times, and probably still are, 
subject to violent crushing and contortion, fn 
fact, the arrangement of the strata shows that, 
notwithstanding the great outfiouringsof -volcanic 
rock which constitute the Deklian trap, the Indian 
Peninsula has from the earliest ages been one of 
the steadiest and most fixed portions of the cartlds 
crust, whilst the Himalayan area has been subject 
to violent oscillatioiis of level ; and the highest 
mountains in the world probably owe their lu'ight 
to the circumstance that the elevating forces are 
still in operation. 

The oldest rock known to occur in India is the 
gueisa of Buiulelkhaud. U is exposed over a 
rougldy triangular area, lying between Kirwee, 
Gwalior, and the soiitheru part of the Lalitpur 
district. Along its northern edge it is eovereil 
by the Gangctic alluvium, and on the other sides 
it is Ixmnded by a steep scarp of Vindhyan sand- 
stones, or by a stTies of sub-metamoq)hic rocks 
underlying the Vdndhyan. Two other areas of 
gneiss occur in the Peninsula, but from tiieir 
relations to the Hub-inetamorj)bic series, they are 
supposed to be of an age posterior to the gnc'iss 
of Bundelkimnd, One of these extends, Avitb 
hardly an interrej)tiou, from the Ganges in tin* 
neighbourhood of Bliagulpur, to Cape Comorin, 
and from the coasts of Madras and Orissa to Vin- 
gorla and Nemaur, where it is covered by lln^ 
Deklian trap. The other occiqiieB tin? central and 
southern part of the Aravalli Hills in Kajputana, 
and it may be continuous with the eastern gneiss 
of the Nerbadtla valley, uuderneatli the trap. An 
outlier of the same kind of gneiss occurs iu Assain. 
The gniesfl of Buiidelkliand is of remarkably simph* 
and uniform comptisition, while that of the H«»uth 
and east of the Peninsula is much more comjilex, 
and contains many ixtruiieous minerals, among 
which may be mentioned the gold of the Wynad, 
and the immmise deposits of magnetic iron ore 
that occur in many parts of the country. Itesting 
upon the Bundolkhand gneiss, but more or less 
disturbed where iu contact with the o^er gneiss 
of more recent age, is a series of partially uieta- 
inorjihosed strata of no great thickness, called the 
liijawai’H, in Bundelkhand. This grouj) ol strata 


can be traced on the outskirts of the gneisa, from 
8ilang in Assam to tlu* Nerbadda valley. Similar 
rocks flank the Aravalli Hills ; and detached out- 
liers occur through Northern Kajputana and the 
S.W. Pan jab, as far ae the Korana Hills, beyond 
the Sutlej and Ravi, and within a few milee of the 
Panjab Salt Range. . An upper series of transition 
rocks can bo traced near G walior, and in parts of 
the Madras Presidency. 

Over these, and resting unconformably upon 
them, comes tlie most Avidely distributed series of 
8tratifi( :\ rocks to be found in India, — the so-called 
Vindhyan system. This immenBo series of hori- 
zontal sandstones and shales extend from Sasseram 
and Rotasgarh on the Sone, to the borders of 
Mewar, and from Agra to the Nerbadda valley, 
witli several outlying patches in Houthcni India, 
as at Bbima and Kurnool. All the diamonds 
found in India seem ^o be derivuul from a pebble 
bed at the bottom the Vindliyan series, but the 
diemouds occur simply fis.Avater-woni pebbles, so 
that their original matrix is stib unknown. That 
such an iininense area of perfectly undisturbed 
and quite unaltered rock should Ixi totally devoid 
of bissils, i.s V(‘iy puzzling to the geologist, yet 
Bueh cj>peavs to be the fact. The only explana- 
tions of it ti.at can be given, are either that the 
Viudiiyan rocks were ilcposited before the begin- 
ning ut life on the globe, or that there was some- 
thing i.dmical to life in the com])osiiion of the 
waters in which these rocks Avere formed. There 
is no evidence whatever, excejtt the mere absence 
of life, that either of those explanations is correct; 
but, on the wliole, it seems must probable that 
the Vindhyan strata Avcrc deposited in fresh Avatcr, 
at a time when the dry land and the waters 
enclosed by it were Avitbout life, although some 
kinds of living beings may have exi8te<l in the 
contemporaneous seas. 

Resting in holloAvs of the ancient gneiss or the 
Vimlbyaii rocks, art* found the first fossil if erous 
strata of tlie Iiulian Pi'niimula, — tho.se of the 
Oondu'ann system, or the Indian coal measures. 
These rta-k.s exteml in patches frtjm West Bengal 
through South Rewa and the Nerbadda valley to 
Cutch, and they aio also found in the valbiy of 
the Godav(‘ry, and as far soiith as Madras. A 
small tuitlier of tlie same senes has been discovered 
at the base of the Himalaya, near Darjiling, almost 
the only instance of a rcninsubir rock occurring 
ill the extra- Peninsular urea. 

At the btdtom of thc8<‘ roclo, wherever the base 
cun be se(*n, i^ fouml a ])t'cu|j<ir (.oiigb)merate, con- 
sisting of boulders, many of tiiem of large size, 
embedded in a. line matrix. Bomo of these boulders 
are marked with [)urallel strite on one or more 
siiles, and the* appearance of tlie whole stratum ifl 
that *<tf an aneient Ixmlder-clay deposibnl from 
ieel>crg.s. Similar rocks are observed in S. Africa 
and in the Permian formation of Europe, and it 
LM probal)le tliat these Tulchir be<Ls are of Permian 
age. Above the Talebirs lie tht^ coal • bearing 
strata of Karbarbari, and the Damuda sericH of 
coul-bvaring beds found lien* and there over tlie 
country fiom Raniganj to the valleys of the Nt;r- 
badda and Wiudbu rivers. arc no doubt 

ec»>nomicaliy the most important of the Indian 
strata, though they <*.over a very small area com- 
pared with that occuided by the Vindhyan rocks 
or the ancient gneiss. 

The coul-beaiing blintu contain iiuineroim plant 
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remains, and a few skeletons of terrestrial animals 1 
belonging to the amphibia, but not a trace of any 
marine fossil has yet been discovered in them. 
There has been a good deal of discussion about the 
age of these beds, and of those overlying them, 
the Panchets, Jubbulpur bed, and Mabadevas, 
because the fossil ferns they contain resemble on 
the one hand those of the Trias of Europe, and 
on the other they are very like those found in the 
true carboniferous rocks of Australia. The lower 
rocks of the coal -bearing series are supposed by 
Mr. Blanford to be of Permian or carboniferous 
age, and the upper ones (Panchet) Triassic. 
There can be no doubt about the proper geological 
horizon of the uppermost plant-bearing beds, — 
those of Cutch and Rajmahal, — which are dis- 
tinctly Jurassic in their fossils, and contain in 
Cutch marine animal remains, such as ammonites 
of Jurassic age, interstratified with the plant beds. 
Of the Cretaceous rock, only a few detached 
areas exist in the Indian Peninsula, and these 
are all, with the exception of some beds at Ihigh 
near Indore, within a few miles of the present 
coast. 


Overlying the cretaceous rocks of Bagh, and 
overlaid in turn by the Eocene beds of Gujerat, 
are the great horizontal sheets of the Dekhan trap, 
— the greatest accumulation of volcanic rock 
known in the world. The trap extends in the 
north and south direction from Belgaum to 
Nemuch, and spreads from Kattyawar on the 
west, to Amarakantak on the east, covering every 
kind of rock, from the Bundelkhand gneiss to the 
most recent cretaceous formations, with its great 
horizontal lava flows, and in parts of the AVestern 
Ghats it is more than 4000 feet thick. It has been 
surmised that the lava must have been ejected on 
dry land, and not under water, because in some 
parts, as near Naldrug, the upper part of nearly 
every flow is full of vesicle, now occupied by zeolites 
and other minerals. How this could have been 
accomplished so as to leave all the beds nearly 
horizontal, and without trace of a single volcanic 
cone, is not apparent. But Dr. John Grant 
Malcolmson, who in the early jmrt of the 19th 
century described this great volcanic outburst, 
discovered in the Gawilgarh trap many casts of 
marine shells. 


Recent and 
Post-Tertiary. 


The following is a classified list of formations in Peninsular India, with the approximate maximum thickness 

in feet : — 

( Blown sand, soils, including black soil or regur, . . . . . ^ 

Modem alluvial doi>osits of rivers, estuaries, and the sea-coast, Khadar I 

J of Indo-Gangotic plain, etc., ( Unknown ; 700 feet 

I Raised shell beds of coast, ......... T deo|>est boring. 

1 Low - level laterito ; older alluvial deposits of Ganges, Norbadda, 1 

I Godavory, etc. ; cave deposits, J 

TMiliolite of Kattyawar ; Pliocene, Miocene, and Eocene (nummulitic) beds of CutebA 
•< and Gujerat ; sandstones, clays, and lignites of the west coast, Travancore, > 2,700 
V and Batnagiii ; Cuddalore sandstones ; high-level laterite, . . . 

fU|)per traps and inter- tranpoans of Bombay; middle traps; lower traps andl 

inter-trappeans of Central India, Rajainaheiidri, etc.; Lamctu or infra-trappean > 6,000 
^oup ; infra -trappeans of Rajamaliendry group, j 


Tertiary. 

Dokhan Trap 
Series. 

Marine 

Cretaceous 

Rocks. 

Marino 

Jurassic Rocks. 


Gondwana 

system. 


Vindhyan 

Series. 

Transition or 
Sub-Metanior- 
phic Rocks. 
Metainorphic 
or Gneissic. 


Arialur, Trichinopoly and Utatur groups, 

Bagh beds, 

Neocomian of Cutch, 

Umia, Katrol, Chari, and Pachham groui)8 of Cutch; Jeysulmir limestones 

Triputty and Rngavaj)uram beds of east coast, 

( f Cutch and Jubbulpur, 

1 ^IP® (Rajmahal and Mahadeva, . 


-( fPanchet, 

I Lower •< D.'imuda : Raniganj or Kamthi, ironstone shales and Barakar, 

I (Karharbari and Talchir, ........ 

/ fBhanror (Bundair), ......... 

) Upper s Kewu, 

I (.Kaimiir (Kymorc), ......... 

Vlx»wer Kumool, Bliima, Bone, Semri, 

( Upper Gwalior, Cuddapah, and Kaladgi series, ..... 

» Trf^wer fBijawars ; Champanir beds ; Arvali ; Malani beds ; transition rocks of 
i \ Behar and Shillong (the last cxtra-Peninsular), 


I* Gneiss, granitoid, and schistose rocks, etc.. 


The following is the succes-sion of tlie more important fossiliferous peninsular rocks 


3.000 

6.000 

j- 11,000 

1 13,000 


^ 12,000 

I 

2 , 000 ? 

20,000 


Cosuozoic. 


Mesozoic. 


Palaeozoic. 


Feninsuhtr Rocks. 

High level laterito, 
r Upper Dekhan traps, . 

Dekhan J Middle traps. 

Traps, 1 Lower traps, 

llnfra-trappeans or l^meta, 
( Jubbulpur and Cutch, 

I Mahadeva and Rajmahal, 
Gondwana. < Panchet, 

Damuda, 

iTnlohir, 


Sup}X)S(!(l Marine Equivalents. 


Indian. 
Nurnmujitic, 

V 

( Arialur, 

-< Trichinopoly, 

(iiagh beds, Utatur, 

I Umia and Katrol, ) 
( Chari and Poch’ham, ) 


European. 
Middle Eocene. 
Lower Eocene. 
Ui)per chalk. 
Lower chalk. 
Upper greensand. 

Jurassic. 

Triassic. 

Upi>er Paloiozoic. ? 


Classifled List of Formations in Extra -Pemnsular Territories of British India. 

Recent and Post-Tertiary. — Alluvial and lake deposits ; sub- Himalayan high-level gravels. 

Pliocene.— Upper Manchars of Sind ; upper and middle Siwaliks of sub- Himalayas, l^anjab, etc. ; Mammaliferous 
deposits of Western Tibet ; Dehing group of Assam ; fossil- wood deposits of Pegu. 

Miocene.— Lower Manchars and Gaj of Sind; Murree beds (in part); Nahan : Tipam group of Assam ; Pegu 
group of Burma. ® 
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/ Upper — Nari group of Hind ; Kagnuli and Dagshai groups of sub-Himalayas. 

Eocene < Nummulitic limestone of Sind, Panjab, Assam, Burma, etc. ; Khirtharof Sind : Subathu 

) of sub-Himalayas ; Indus or Shingo beds of Western Tibet ; coal measures of Assam? 

\ Lower — Ranikot beds of Siiul ; lower luimmulites of Salt Range. 

' Upper —Dekhan trap ; Cardita Beaumonti beds and cretaceous sandstones of Sind ; olive group 
of Punjab Salt Range ; Disang group of Assam ; upper cretaceous of Khassya Hills ; 
Cretaceous -v Negrais beds of Burma (N.B. Some of these formations may in part be Eocene). 

' I Middle — Hippuritic limestone of Sind ; cretaceous beds of Mount Sirban in Hazara, and of Kohat ; 

C5hikkim beds of N.W. Himalayas ; cretaceous beds of Assam in i)art ; Mai-i group of 
L Burma ? 

Lower or Neocomian beds in Chichali beds, Salt Range. 

^Upper — Salt Range ; Gieuraal and Spiti beds of Northern Punjab and N.W. Hintalayas. 

Jurassic. < Middle — Variegated group of Salt Range ; part of Spiti shales in N.W. Himalayas. 

JLower or Lias — Upper Tagling limestone of N.W. Himaliwas ; Hylhet trap. 

Upper t including Rhoetic — Lower Tagling limestone of N.W. Himalayas ; Ncrinaja beds of Mount 
Sirban, Hazara ; Para limestone of N.W. Himalaya ; beds with Mogalodon and 
Trias. - Dicerocardium at Mount Sirban, Hazara. 

Middle — Salt Range ? Lilang series of N.W. Himalayas, and Kashmir. Axial group of Burma. 

I Lower — Ceratite beds of Salt Range ; infra-Triassio of Hazara in part ? 

Permian and Carboniferous. — Salt Range carboniferous limestone ; Dainudas of Sikkim and Bhutan ? infra- 
Triassic of Hazara; Krol limestone of Pir Panjal? Krol limestone and infra-Krol of Western 
Himalayas ; Kuliiig series of N.W. Himalayas and Kashmir ; Moulmoin group of Burma. 

Silurian. — Obolus beds of Salt Range; Attock slates of Upj)er Panjab? slate, and traps of Pir Panjal and 
Kashmir? Muth and Bhabch aeries of N.W. Himalayas ; Blaini and infra-Blaini of Simla area? 
Infra-Silurian. — Salt marl of Salt Range? gneia.s *■ Pir Panjal and Ladakh ; upper gneiss jf Zanskor range; 
Shillong BcricH of As.^arn Hills, Mergui group? 

Lower or Central Gneiss of Himalayas ; Gneiss of Assam and Burma. 

— ’Geol. Manual^ I. xiii. 

GEOMYDA, a genus of the Catajdiracta, or GEI^ANIACE^E, the geranium tribe, largely 
shielded reptiles, the order Chelonia and family eultivated asdov^ering plants. They are propt- 
GeeSmydidaj. G. Bealii, grand is, mutica, nigricans, gated hy cuttings, which ought to be kept some- 
Reevesii, spinosa, spengleri, and trioarinata, occur wliat dr; till they root. The root of G. Nipalenso, 
in S.E. Asia. See Keptilea. is called Rowil and Bband ; it grows in the 

GEOPHILUS FULGENS, a luminous centipede. Himalayas, and is said to bo astringent, and useful 
GEOPHILUS NIC0BAKICU8 is the Columba in disea les of the kidneys. — Powell; Voigt. 
Nicobarica of Latham, the 0. Gallus of Wagler. GERARD, two brothers, one a meilical, the 
It inhabits the isles of Nicobar, Java, Sumatra, other a military, ofiicer in the Bengal army, who 
and many of the Moluccas. distinguished themsidves by their researches into 

GEORGE ibn BACTISHUA, a native of the physical geography of the Himalaya. Dr. 
Khorasan, a physician celebrated for his skill in Gerard wrote an account of Kanawar. Heaccom- 
medicine and for his proficiency in tlie Pei-sian panied Lieut, (afterwards Sir Alexander) Burnes 
language. He was educated at the medical school for a great part of tiie road, in liis travels in Cen- 
at Nesabur or Jondisabur. He was sent to serve tral Asia. Captain Alexander Gerard of the 
under the Khalif-ul-Mansur, and at whose request Bengal Engineers Avas employed in surveying the 
he translated several books on medicine. His son Himalayas, which lie ascended to the height of 
Gabriel was physician to Ilarun-ur-Rashid. 19,(>00 feet. He was afterwards employed in 

GEORGIA, a Russian province extending from Central India. His Account of Kanawur, edited 
lat. 39^’ to 44'" N., and long. 37 to hO'' E., con- by George iJoyd, a}>pcarcd in London in 1841. 
sisting, with the exception of Daghistan, of all GERARDINIA LESCHENAULTIANA. Dene. 
Russian territory E. of the Caucasus. It is 417 A tree in the central province of Ceylon, at 6000 
miles long, 280 miles broad, and with an area of to 0000 feet. — Thu\ 

66,007 square miles ; population above a million. (iEJtARDlNI A ZEYLANICA. Dene. 

Its divisions are Abasia, Baku, Daghist'in, Erivan, Urtica hcteiophylla, Hoxb. | Gass kahambillys, Singh. 
Guria, Immeritia, Kakhetia, Karabagh, Kartclinia, Not uncommon in the warmer parts of Ceylon. 
Kuba,Mingrelia,LeHgi8tan,andShcrvan. The rivers — Thw. Zcgl. p. 269. 

are the Araa and Kur, with tributaries. Georgia GKRBII.LUS INDICUS. Jilyth. Jerboa rat. 
is called by the Pereians Gurgistan, and by tlic a. Hardwickii, Gray. | G. Cuvieri, Waterhouse. 
Turks Gurtsbi. The last reigning king ceded it jhcnku Indur, . . JIkno. Yt ri yelka of Wadimrs. 

to Russia on his death, which hap]>ened in 1800, Billa ilci, .... (^an. ToJ yelka of . . Yknadi. 

and in 1802 it was made a Russian government. Unrna Mu.s, . . . Hind. 

The hills of Georgia are covered Avith forests of tK»k, The India jerboa rat of all India and Ceylon Lb 
ash, beech, chestnut, walnut, and elm, encircled willi of the family Muridai. The jerboa are field rata 
vines, growing perR^ctly wild, but producing vast of Asia and Africa, with small fore limbs and well- 
quantities of grapes. Cotton, rice, wheat, millet, devekqied liinder limbs, with slender form and 
hemp, and flax, are raised on the plains. The valleys huge eyes. The colour is always of uniform 
afford the finest pasturage, the mountains abound bright fawn. The incisors are always of a deep 
in minerals, and the climate is healthy. Georgian yellow colour, the eyes very large and full, the 
women have fine dark large eyes, very regular tail longer than the body. A large adult male 
features, and a pleasing mild expression of conn- measured, — lengtli of body, 7 inches; of tail, 8^^ ; 
teiiance. The dress of the higher ranks is splendid, of head, 2Ao ; ; of forefoot, ,'h ; of hind 

and carefully adjusted. The Georgian dance con- foot, 2. Weight, 6 J oz- 'Fliey are said to l>o very 
sists of feats of activity, and strange and inelegant prolific, bringing forth 16 to 20 at a birth, but 
contortions of the limbs, sitting down on tlieir this seems an exaggeration, and the litter probably 
heels, and hopping about in that position, — seldom exceeds 12. It is the common prey of foxes, 
Porltra Travels^ i. p. 123. owls, snakes. Lives in numerous societies, making 
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extensive burrows in the red gravelly soil of the 
Muhmad, generally in or near the root of shrubs 
or bushes. The entrances, which are ninncrouB, 
are Bmall, from which the passage descends with 
a rapid slope for two or three feet, then runs along 
horizontally, and sends off branches in different 
directions. These galleries generally terminate 
in chambers from half a foot to a foot in width, 
containing a bed of dried grass. Sometimes one 
chamber communicates with another, furnished 
in like manner, whilst others appear to be deserted, 
and the entrances closed with clay. The centre 
chamber in one burrow that was opened was very 
large, which the Waddnrs attributed to its being 
the common apartment, and said that the females 
occupy the smaller ones with their young. They 
do not hoard their food, but issue from their 
burrows in the evening, and run and hop about, 
sitting on their hind legs to look round, making 
astonishing leaps, and on the slightest alarm 
flying into their holes. The Waddars eat this 
species. Another species, G. erythrourus, JerdoTiy 
inhabits the Indian desert west of the Jumna, 
Hurriana, and adjacent districts. — Jerilon. 

Gh)RMAN, a race in central and northern 
Europe, who form, with the Irish, fmgliab, Scotch, 
PersiaiiB, Aryan Hindus, Greeks, and Romans, part 
of the great Iranian family. Philologists admit a 
Germanic family of languages. 

GERMANES, a sect of ascetics mentioned by 
Megasthenes, supposed to have been Buddliiats. 
See Sarmanes. 

QERRA or Gerrha was in ancient times a great 
emporium in the Persian Gulf. Its ruius are to I 
be seen at the inmost recces of the deep and narrow ! 
bay, at the mouth of which are the islands of 
Bahrein. 

GERIJ, Hind. Red earth, ochre. The earths 
and clays met with in the Pan jab bazars are, — 

Gem, a hard, red, laminated earth, sometimes 
used in dyeing ; school teachers grind it up with 
water, and teach to write with it on wooden slates. 
It is used medicinally in India. 

Gil-i-khardya is a variety of Gem. 

Gil-i-abrorshi or Gil-i-farsi is a pink clay, hard, 
but less brittle and paler than Gil-i-irniani. 

GiPi-makhtiun, a variegated earth, deep red 
and pure white, soft and irregular ; it contains 
clay, carbonate of lime, and scsquioiide of iron. 

Gil-i-irmani differs little from Geru and Geri. 
It is a rough, red, brittle earth, occurring in 
laminated masses, used as a colour, and also 
medicinally. It is the re[)rcBentativo of the Bolus 
Arrocniacus, once so celebrated as a European 
medicine. 

GET,JE, an ancient race, supposed by Professor 
W ilson to be the Sacee. Dr. J amiesou proves satis- 
factorily that the Gotee, Scythians, and Thracians 
were the same people, and that it is very pro- 
bable, if not certain, that the Getee and Goths 
were the same people. On the northern side of 
the Danube, opponite to the territory occupied by 
the Scythians, and in the angle forming a part of 
Thrace,, there was a small nation in tne time of 
Herodotus, who bore the name of Getre. The 
Maasagetse and Get® seem gradually to have 
advanced from their ancient limits into the more 
fertile districts of Asia. And all the lower and | 
middle parts of the western boundary of the | 
Indus wont by the name of Indo-Scythia. The 
Scythians, chiefly the Get», had expelled the 


Greeks, and ro-peojyled it with colonies of their 
own nation. The Geta; were the bravest and 
most ju.st of all the Scythians, and continued to 
preserve this character in their new possessions. 
Gete, Jut, Jit, and Takshak races, which occupy 
places amongst the 30 royal races of India, are all 
from the region of Sakatai or Chaghtai, Regard- 
ing their earliest migrations the Puranas furnij^h 
certain points of information, and of their invasions 
in more modern times the histories of Mahmud 
of Ghazni and of Timur abundantly acquaint us. 
If we examine the political limits of the great 
I Getic nation in the time of Gyms, six centuries 
before Christ, we find them little circumscribed 
in power on the rise of Timur, though twenty 
centuries had elapsed. At this period (a.d. 1330), 
under Timur, the last prince of Getic race, the 
kingdom of Chaghtai was bounded on the west 
by the Dhaaht-i-Kapehak, and on the south by 
the JaxartCH or Jihun, on which river the Getic 
khan had his capital, Khojend, 'rashkand, Ootrar, 
Cyropolis, and the most northern of the Alexandria 
cities, were within the bounds of Chaghtai. From 
the mountains of Joud to the shores of Makran, 
and along the Ganges, the Jit is now widely 
spread. The Takshak or Takiuk may probably bo 
discovered in the Tajak, still in his ancient haunts, 
the Transoxiana and Chorasmia of classic authors; 
the Mawar-ul-Nalir of the Persians ; the Turan, 
Turkistan, or docharisthan of native geography, 
the abode of the Tachari, Takshak, or Toorslika 
invaders of India, described in the Puranas and 
existing inscriptions. The Getes had long main- 
tained their independence when Tornyris defended 
tlieir liberty against Cyrus. Driven in succesaivo 
wars across the Sutlej, they long preserved their 
ancient habits os desultory cavaliers, under the 
Jit leader of Lahore, in pastoral communities in 
Bikanir, the Indian desert, and elsewhere, though 
th(‘y have lost sight of their early history. The 
transition from pastoral to agricultural pursuits is 
but short, and the descendant of the nomadic Goto 
of Transoxiana is now the best husbandman on 
the plains of Hindustan, but during the rebellion 
and mutiny of 1857 they marched boldly under 
British leaders to aid in restoring order. Asi was 
the term applied to the Gete, Yeut, or Jut, when 
they invaded Scandinavia and founded Jutland. — • 
TotV uRajasthai}; Pennant's Hindoostan; Chatficld's 
Hindustan; Hecherches snr les Langucs Tartares ; 
Kennedy on the Origin of Languages. 

GHADA or Ghur-Kudd. Arab. A thorny 
bush. Its succulent leaves are the favourite 
fodder of the camel of Arabia. It grows 4 or 6 
feet high, has a reddish stem and green fleshy 
leaves. — Lady Anne Blunt. 

GH ADI. Maiir. a 8udra attendant on a village 
temple. 

GHADI R. Arab. A fanatical practice of Shiah 
Mahomedans of India on the 18th of Zilbaja, 
when three images of dough, filled with honey, are 
made to represent Abubakr, Umar, and Usman, 
which are stuck with knives, and the honey ia 
sipped, as typical of the blood of these khaufs, 
wnom they regard usurpers. The festival is named 
from Ghadir, a pool, — Mahomed, it is said, having 
declared Ali his successor at a place called Ghadir- 
Khum, a watering-place for caravans half between 
Mecca and Medina. — Wilson. 

GHADSI or Garsi Mark. Vagrant imisiciana, 
said to be descendants of the race who formerly 
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inhabited the great Bouthern forest, the Dandii- ])lished their subjugation by stirring up internal 
karanya. They are village pipers and drummers, faction, and by the perpetration of acts of cruelty 

treachery (Rcc. Govt, of India). The 
GHAFFAH or GufTa, the burying alive of a Ghakkar opposed Mahmud ; in 1205 they ravaged 
Sunyasi. the Pan jab to the gates of Lahore; in 1206 they 

GHAGGAR, a river in the Panjab and Raj- stabbe<l the Mahomedan sultan in hia tent, 
putana. It rises among the Himalayan slopes in They were converted to Mahoinedanism, and in 
the native state of Nahan or Siiinur (lat. Ilu' 41' 1525 submitted to Pal)er, in return for a grant of 

N., long. 77° 14' E.). In ancient times the lower country. During the next two centuries they 
portion of the river appears to have borno the rendered great services to the Moghul dynasty 
name of its confluent, the Saraswnti or Sarsuti, against the Afgha.. usurpers, and rose high 
which joins the main stream in Patiala tcrritoi-y. influence in the Panjal*. 'I'liey were driven from 
At present, however, every village through which the plains by the Sikhs in 1765 a.d., biit they 
tlm\ stream passes has diverted a portion of its maintaine<l their in<li‘pendence on the Murreo 
Avaters for irrigation. — Imp, Gaz. Hills till IfSdO, when tliey were crushed after a 

GHAGRA. Hind. A petticoat of Meo women ; bloody struggle. In IH ltl, Raw.ii Pindi, with the 
a skirt worn by women from Malwa, Gujerat, rest of the ]5injab, fell to the British, but the 
Kattyawar, and Cutch, also by Purbhu girls in Ghakkar revolted foiu* years afterwards, and 
Bombay, fastened by a band round the Avaist, and threatened Murreo rs late as 1857. They now 
reaching the ankles. The ghagra and choli are immlui only 10,155 .sf>ul 3 , described as a fine 
companitively modern innovations, ado[)ted by j spirited race, gentlemen in anctstry, and bearing 
Hindu and Jain women from the Mahoinedans. j and clinging andcT all ri*verse.s to the traditions 
In the south of India and in Burma, it is the jaipular j of n. hie blood. 

luilief that women were made to bare their bre-tsts At an early period of history they were given 
to allure the male population ; but it is a fact I to infautieide. It was a custom, sfiys Ferishta, 
that till tbecoiicpiest of India liy the Mahometlens, ! ‘as soon as a feniale child was born, to carry her 
made-up apjiarel Avas unknown. Ihijput ladi<“H ; to the market-place, and there jiroclaim aloud, 
have oidy three articles of fianire,— tin' gliegra or j hol.lii.g the child in one liand, and a knife in the 
petticoat, the kanchi or corset, and do- pat i or i otin r, t* at any one wanting a wife jnight have 
scarf, 'rhe fa.shion vanes m ciu’h provinci* ami Inn*, otherwise slie was immolated.’ By this 
tribe, though the texture and materials are every nn'ans they had nuae men than women, which 
whore the Kimo, — cotton in summer, and cpiilD'd occasioned the custom of sevi.'ral husbands to one 
chintz or broadcloth in winter. — /'od's Jxitfdsfhan. wife. Wlu'u any one hnsbnml visited her, she 
(ill A I AH- ud ' 1)1 N-bin - II ( bM A M -ml- 1>1\ i.s | set n{) a mark at the door, which, being observed 
known by his takhallus or literary name. Klmml- i by Hie others, they withdrew till the signal was 
amir. His book is entitled liabib-us .s.iyar-fi | removed. They I'ontinued j>olyandric till Baber’s 
afratl-ul-bjuihar, the curious }«art of the !iv<s (>f (mu'. 'I'he (ihakkar are i-u])posetl to bo the 

illuKtrious rnon. It is a lii.stiuv widcii he had <le.^'(‘endant..s of the imtuiitaineers whoso chief 

cxlrai'ted from that wdiieh his father .^^irkhond Ami'isace.s sent aniba.ssadors Avifh jireseiits to 
liad composed and entitled Rauzat -u.s-Hafa, but | Alexander. Baber Avritc's Hie name Guker, but it 
to Avhich he ma<le aiigmeutatinn.s. lie de dicated , is also Avritten Ghuka and Ivhaka. — Vhd’.s Rajas- 
this l*ook to the secretary of .slate belonging //ma, i. p. 6.16; Imp. (Inz. iv. p. 278. 
to the king of Persia, Shah Ismail Safavi, avIio GllA.Ml'iTA, a subdivision of the Kurmi tribe, 

gave liim the name of Habib-Ullah, and for (illANA or Ghani. Maiui. A liea]) of grain 

that reason the book had the naiiu' of Habib Avhich tlie mistn’ss of a house places on a mortar, 
given it in the year a.d. 15t>K, Hijira 927, in to Ik- given to a Braliman at tlie Makara San- 

thc reign of liOuis xti. He Avas rd.so antlior of kranti, (*r Hui sun's entrance into (-kiprioorn. — W, 

another book, entitled Khulasal-ul .\khbar, or 'i'lu* GHANtMIO in (iujerat, matmakers. 

0('am of Historie.s, Avhicli he completed ribout GHAN'I'A. Hind. A clock, a gong, au hour. 

A. II. 90(7 Khoiidamir's last Avork was the Huina- Ghauta bajaiia, to strike the hour, 
yun Namah, Avliich he finished a.h. 94H. He Avas GHAN I'A R A V AM G. S.'n m:. Grotalaria, sj). 

born at Herat about a. it. 880 (a.d. 1475), and 'I’hi.s, like the 'relugu name Gieika clu'ttu, is a 
died A. n. 941 (a.d. 155-1-85) At his death Ids genmie term Higinfying ‘ rattle,' from Hie sound 
title was Amir-i- .Akhbar, Prince of NeAvs,- — Illsiory of Hie seeds in the dry legume. 

(tf (fenphiz Khan^ p. 4T2 ; II. of India. (illAG, Hind. A wound, an ulc(‘r ; henco 

GHAIR. AitAli. Without. ' Ghru'jafV), Gn.!,, Hm village barber and barber- 

Ghair Mulazirn, as opposed to Alulazim, persons Burgt.'on. 
in th(^ villages of the Panjab wlio help the farmei's, GUAR. I’rus. AVhite (piartz, Avhite carnoliaii ; 
but are not regularly hired cultivatoi-a. i ic(‘, hail : al.so, Ahau., a cave. 

Ghair-Mahdi, a Mahomedan sect wlio !>elievo GHAR. Moxooi.. The hand. It is the San- 

that Hie imam Mahdi has corno to the world and skrit Kar, the lliruh Gar, and <1 reek Kheir. 
gone. The wmrds mean, Avithout, or dcjirived of, GHAR-BASATH is the revisiting, by a newly- 
Mahdi. See Klias; Mahomedan. married jim<1u Avoman, of her parents’ house. U 

GHAKKAR, a Scythie race inhabiting the she do not return within eight days, she cannot 
banks of the Indus. The Ghukker Avas a warlike do till after a year. 

tribe in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, inliabitiiig GHARl, a Avatcr clock, a clepsydra, a brass 
the Salt Range or Johd mountains, lietween the gong; a division of time, about twenty - four 
Indus and the Behut (Hydaspes). The. Moghul, minutes. Gharial, a Avatch ; hence Ghariali, a 
and subsequentlv the Daurani, faihul to master gong striker. 

them, but the Sikh rulei-s, after having been GHAIH. Maiir. Ghadi. A Suclra attendant 

frequently foiled, at length nominally accom- on a temple, eorn^Bponding with a Gurare. 
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GH A RIAL ia the GavialiB GangcticuB, the 
narrow-beaked crocodile of the Ganges, supposed 
to be the largest of the living saurians. The 
measurement of the largest mentioned by Messrs. 
Duineril and Bibron is given at 5 metres 40 
centiiiietres (17 feet 8 inches). See Reptilia. 

GHARILPIT, about 8 miles S. of Paluuahah, 
in the Hyderabad country. Garnets occur here 
in the detritus of a granitic rock, penetrated by 
trap dykes, and composed of mica, garnets, kyan* 
ito, quartz, and felspar. Dr. Voysey states that 
the precious garnets are found at the depth of 
eight or ten feet in the alluvium at the foot of the 
rock. 

GHARRA. Hind. An un glazed earthen water- 
pot ; hence Ghar-nai, a raft supported on i>ots. 

GHARRA RIVER, the modern Panjabi name 
applied to the united streams of the Beas and 
Biitlej, from their conducnce at Endrisa to their 
junction with the Chenab. Below this the whole 
river takes the name of Panjnud. 

GHARSl, ill the Maliratta couiitr)’, a tribe of 
musicians. 

GHASAL. Arab. Mahomedans have two kinds 
of ablution or lustration, — the Gliasal or legal wash- 
ings for all classes, after any kind of bodily un- 
cleaimess, such iis the {K>llutio nocturna, menscH, 
coitus, or childbirth, for until purified it is un- 
lawful to eat, pray, touch the Koran, or go to the 
mosque. If the legal Ghasal bo not needed, 
nevertheless, before prayer, the Wazu or wasliing 
in a prt'Bcribcd manner of the face, hands, ami 
feet, is indispensable. It occupies two or three 
minutes. Tlic U'azu is only needed when any 
minor cause of impurity, as in ])orforming the 
natural functions, has occurred. Where water is 
not to be bad, the Tcyainmurn, or rubbing the 
face, legs, and haiuls with fiue dust or dry sand, 
sutnccs. 

GHASr, a servile race in Central India. Wher- 
ever there arc Kol there are Ghasi, and though 
evidently of an entirely different origin, they have 
been so long as-sociated that they arc a recognised 
class in Uio Koi tradition of creation, which 
assigns to them a thriftless career, and describes 
them ns living on leavings or on charity. 'J'hero 
are not fewer than f)0,000 Ghasi in the Kol 
countries. Their favourite employment is that of 
musicians. No ceremony can take place, or great 
man move, without the accompaniment of their 
discordant instruinentH — drums, kettledrums, half- 
drums, ami huge horns — to proclaim the event. — 
Lhdlon^ Kthmd. of lk n(j. p. Wib. 

GiIA81 DAS was a Chainar or leather- worker, 
who lived in Oh’hatisgarh in the early i>art of the 
lytb century. He withdrew himself for six 
inonthB into the forest, and when he n*turm‘<l he 
urged the people of liis caste to renounce the 
worship of idols, and worship only the Sad’h 
nam or true name. He <lie«l in a.i>. IHM), ami 
his son, who succeeded to the oflico of Icmler, was 
murderiKl in 18(>0 by Jtajputs, whom he lin<l 
offended. The murdered man’s place was taken 
nominally by his sou, but reidly by his brother, 
Agur Das. The sect is now split into two great 
factious, those who smoke Uibacco, and those 
who deem it to have been prohibited by (fhasi 
Das. At the time of the census of 1871, the 
number of tbe sect in the Central iVovinces was 
200, (X)0. 

GHAT. Hind. A term employed in luilia to 


designate a ferry or landing place on a river, or a 
quay or wharf ; also a range of hills, or the scarped 
wall of a table-land, or the defile or pass leading 
through such. The Western Ghats or Syhadri 
range exteml from the valley of the Tapti to tbe 
gap of Palghat, a distance of 800 miles. They 
are clothed with dense forests, with few inhabit- 
ants. The c^ast-line from the sea to their base 
is generally flat and low, with occasional spurs or 
solitary hills, but the ghats rise abruptly, almost 
8car|)t*d, to an average lieight of 3000 feet. Pur- 
undar is 4472, and Mahabaleshwar 4700. Matheran 
is a projecting spur. The Eastern Ghats extend 
from Orissa to Coimbatore, along the eastern or 
Coromandel side of the Peninsula of India, at 
distances of 50 to 150 miles from the Bay of 
Bengal. They are steep, and well clothed with 
forests. Tlic country lying between them and the 
sea is low, scarcely rising above a hundred fectabov© 
the sea. Towns, as Hinginghat in lat. 20° 34' N., 
and Palghat in the south of the Peninsula, have 
their names from the passes; and Hindus speak 
of Bala-ghat and Paen-ghat, above or below the 
Eastern Ghats. The chief iiasscs in the western 
range are the Tliul, Bhor, and Ram Ghats. 

In Itajpiitana, Antri means a defile, a tract sur- 
rounded by mountains. The Antri of Mewar is 
fertilized by the Brahranni, which joins theCham- 
bal after a course of thirty miles through a sin- 
gularly diversified country. 

The Ghatiya ia a Brahman who attends at 
ghats where Hindu pilgrims bathe, to take care 
of their clothes, and supply sandal, flowers, etc. 
Ho exacts certain fees as a right, denouncing 
imprecations on any who resist his exactions. 
These people soim timca repair to a distance to 
escort pilgrims to their places of ablution. 

Ghat-manjhi, is a ferryman ; also a man who 
regulates the hire of boats, supplies, etc. 

Ghatwal, a guard of the passes in the moun- 
tains of Bengal. 

GHATAK or Ghutaki, in Bengal, matchmakers, 
men or women. 

(HI ATA-KARPARA, one of the nine learned 
men of the court of Vikramaditya. — Dawson. 

(HIATATOP. Mai I It. A covered conveyance, 
and framed for concealing a woman, 

GHA'1'1(!A. Sansk. An Indiau hour, twenty- 
four minutes European time. Ghatku - patra, a 
clepsytlra. See Danda. 

(HI AT WAN, in Bengal, a mau of a low caste, 
frequently a predial slave. 

(HIAZA. Auab, In Malioincdanism, an ex- 
pedition against infidels. The term Ghozi is 
applied to those who fight for their religion to 
the deatli ; also a gallant soldier ; a hero. 

GIIAZAE. Auaii. Iu Persian poetry, an ode. 
It should consist of not less than five, or more 
than eighteen, couplets, the last line of each 
couplet terminating in the same letter of the 
ul|)habet. 'I'iio two first lines of th(3 ode rhyme 
together, after which every alternate lino ; and 
the last verse always contains the takhallus, the 
assuiiKHl literary iiumo of the poet. A poem on 
the subjects of love and wine, interspersed with 
moral and satirical observations. 

GIIAZAN, son of Kai-Khatu, and nephew of 
Kablai Khan, succeeded to bis father’s throne in 
A.i>. 1295. Hu was a brave soldier aud able 
statesman. 

GHAZI. Peus., Hind. A Muhomedan soldier 
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lighting for his faith ; a religious warrior ; one who 
has slain an infidel. Properly speaking, a man 
becomes a Ghari only in war against unbelievers 
^afir), such as Christians, Jews, and idolaters, as 
Hindus, Buddhists, etc. The Sunni of Central 
Asia consider Shiah Mahoinedans as unbelievers, 
and enslave them. The Othoman Turks have never 
recognised this theory, considering the Persians 
as only heretics (liafiz, Miilhid). — P, Arminius 
Vambery^ Bokhara, p. 361. 

GHAZl MIYAN, a Mahomedan saint in high 
repute with the agricultural and lower classes of 
the N.W. Provinces, except in Dehli, and included 
among the Panch-Piri, or five saints. The Mirat- 
i'Musaudi says he had a dream the night before 
his death, in which his mother came and placed a 
bridal chaplet on his brow, as being indicative of 
the crown of martyrdom with which he was to 
be honoured on the following day. He is partly 
on this account called Gajna Doolha and Salar 
Chhinula. An annual festival is celebrated in his 
honour in most large towns of India, but particu- 
larly at Barech, in the month of Jeth. It is 
commonly called the Shadi, or marriage of the 
Baint, in allusion, according to another tradition, 
to his having suffered martyrdom on the eve of 
his nuptials. The festival is equallj^ popular with 
the Hindus and Mahoniedans. AVho this Gbazi 


Miyau was, is a question on which even Maho- 
medan authorities are not agreed. Elliot, quoting 

M. Garcin de Tassy, in his Meinoire of the Musal- 
man Keligion in India, was of opinion that it is not 
his shadi or marriage, but his shahadat or martyr- 
dom, that is represented at the festival. He is also 
said to have been a nephew of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
born at Ajmir, and killed in battle with the Hindus 
at Barech, after Mahmud’s death. 

GHAZIPUR is the name of a town and of a 
district in the N.W. Provinces of India. The 
town is in lat. 25^ 18' 36" N., and long. 83'’ 36' IS" 
E., and has a population of 38,853. The district 
lies between lat. 25° 18' 31" and 26° 2' 10" N., 
and long. 83° 6' 20" and 84° 42' 40" E., with an 
area of 2167 square miles, and 1,845,470 in- 
habitants. The town is on the left bank of the 
Ganges, 64 miles N.E. of Benares, 351 feet above 
the sea. The palace of Kasirn Ali Khan also is 
there. Rose-water and otto (atr) of roses are 
largely made. 

The district, in 1871, had, besides Brahmans, 
Rajputs, and Banya, — Ahir, 171,216; Chamar, 
12^076; Kayasth, 22,680; Kurmi, 18,136. It 
is one of the hottest and dampest districts of the 

N. W. Provinces. The district can boast a long 
history of its own, stretching far back into the 
earliest days of Aryaii colonisation. Carved 
monoliths bear witness to a very ancient Hindu 
civilisation ; and one in particular, at Bhitri, con- 
tains an inscription of Samudra Gupta, w'ho pro- 
bably reigned over the surrounding country as far 
as Kanouj, about the end of the 4th century a.d. 

Asoka erected here one of his well-known 
pillars, and at least two stupas. In 1806, Lord 
Cornwallis died here, and a monument, with a 
statue by Flaxman, was erected to his memory. 
He had been appointed Governor-General a second 
time, and was proceeding up the country, when he 
fell sick and died.— TV. of a Hindoo^ i. p. 121 ; 
Imp. Gaz, 

GHAZNI, a town and fortress of Afghanistan, 
in lat. 83° 34' N., and long. 68° 18' E., and 7726 


feet above the sea, 86 miles from K&bul, 238 miles 
N.E. of Kandahar, on the left bank of a river 
bearing the same name, at the termination of the 
well-known Turuak valley. It is composed of 
3500 mud houses, which have flat roofs, with small 
windows in the upper storey. The circumference 
of the wall is only a little over one mile. The 
citadel is almost in the centre of the town, 
standing upon the summit of the natural mound 
which forms the city. The wall embraces the 
whole of this hill, and regarded from a distance, 
Ghazni may be said to form a square. The 
streets are dark, narrow, irregular, and dirty, 
.and the houses several storeys high, with a 
population of Afghans estimated at 10,000 
souls, some Hazara labourers and Hindu- shop- 
keepers. The chief trade consists of grain, 
fruits, and madder. It was captured by the 
British Indian army in 1889 (22d July) under 
Sir John Keane, and ar.ain in 1841 under Sir T. 
Wiltshire. It was covered by the British army 
under General Stewart in 1880. Its position 
gives a dominance over all Afghanistan. From 
Noveml>er to the middle of March, snow lies on 
the ground. In a.d. 976 it was made the seat of 
government of Abustakiu, a Bokhara adventurer, 
w!io was succeeded by Sabaktagiu, father of 
Mahmua. 

Mahmuus empire extended from the Tigris to 
the Gangeij, and from the Oxus to the Indian 
Ocean. It fell to pieces on his death, and in 1151 
Ghazni was stormed by Ala-ud-Din, prince of 
Ghor, who massacred the inhabitants on the spot, 
with the exception of those of rank, whom he 
conveyed to Qhor, and there killed them, using 
their blood to moisten the mortar with which he 
constructed fortifications. 

From Ghazni westward, all along the valleys 
of the Tarnak and Helmand down to the basin 
of Seistan, the whole country is covered with 
the ruins of cities, obliterated canals, and deserted 
cultivation, all assigned to the devastation of 
the Tartars in the 13th and 15th centuries, when 
the Arab rule was overthrown. Ghazni has the 
repute of being a very ancient site. Wilford, fol- 
lowing Sanskrit authorities, tells us that the kings 
of the Yavana and Deucalion resided at it. He 
further tells us that its proper ancient name was 
Sabal, Zabal, or Saul, as written by Chryso- 
coccas, whence he infers it to be the Ozola of 
Ptolemy. He also conjectures it to be the Oscani- 
dati of the Pentingerian tables, noted as twenty- 
two farsanga from Asbona, which he considers 
Kabul, and thirty-five farsangs from Rupha, which 
he would identify with Sliabr Safar. The annals 
of the Yadu of Jeysulmir state that long anterior 
to Vikrama they held dominion from Ghazni to 
Samarcand ; they established themselves in those 
regions after the Mahabbarat, but on the rise of 
Mahomedanism, or the pressure of other races, 
they were again impelled towards the Indus river. 
They assert that Ghazni is properly Gajni, founded 
by the race of Yadu ; and in a cuiious specimen 
of Hindu geography presented by Colonel Tod 
to the Royal Asiatic Society, all the tract about 
the glaciers of the Ganges is termed Qajlibun, or 
Qajiibu, the * Elephant Forest,* elephant wilds. 
There is a Giriingurh mentioned by At>ul Fazl in 
the region of Bijore, inhabited by the Suitano, 
Jadun, and Yusufzai tribes. 

Since the 10th century of the Christian era, the 
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history of this city ib but another name for tlmt 
of the rulers of Afghanistan and Hindustan. It 
ia the Btarting-poiut for four practicable routes 
into India, which are the Kurarn, the Urgundeh, 
the Dawar, and,-inoRt important of all, the Gomul, 
and under a settled adiuinislration Ghazni would 
become a very tbunislung town. The country 
round Ghazni ia of remarkable fertility. It is 
ocleh-atcd for its orefiards ; and the nierchants 
carry on a very considerable trade with India 
in thiB and other products, such as toh.acco, 
cotton, etc. On the north of the town, about 
half a mile from the gat<‘, risps the ti^-st of Sultan 
Mahmurl’a minars, or toweis ; the other is about, 
400 yards beyond it, in the same direction. They 
both rise alone, baaed upon rough Btone*w(;rk 
Tlie muBt northerly is the hamlsoim'st Ht.rue.turc, 
but both are e^tqnisitf' spru-imens of brickwork, 
lliey are about 140 fc' t in height, ami mucdi 
damaged. 

The following emperors have redgm a in Hin- 
dustan Bince the Ghaznian coiiqiK'Rt — 

Gho/.nian KnipororH begun to reign - 


MahfnUfll., . 

A. I). 

Ibrahim i,, . . A.D, 

1058 

MnhAmrn.n(] I,,) 

. jO.80 

Minand ii., . . - 

1089 

A.usiiud I., , ) 

Ar.-ullnTi, . . . . 

1114 

Muthul. , , . 

. 1040 

]'.ahr.aTn 1 

1118 

Abul Ha5?ro!, 

. 1040 

K hijj^ni I. , . . . 

1 152 

Abul 

. 1051 

Khiiuuil.,. . . 

ibiO 

Fa»-iikli7,ad, . . 

. 1052 ; 




( D'oriai 

Kitigfi. 


Alft-ivl-Din, . . 

. nr>2 

.Shahab ud-l >iii, . 

1170 

Raif lul-Din, . 

. 1150 

Mahmud, .... 
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G’ljaiiiH-uJ Din, . 

. 1157 




Slave 

Iv ingH 


Kiittub, , , 

. . rjo() 

1 hi brain, 

1289 

Kldf.z, .1 


Musaud, 

1241 

Aram, . > 

. . 1211 

Maliinud, . . . . 

1240 

AltanifJi, ) 


Dulhuu, 

Kei Kobad, 

12(i0 

Firoz I., . , 

. . 1285 

1280 

HultfinftTti7,ia,empre«H,r28r> 



llous'' of Khiiji. 


Julul-ud-Pin, . 

. . 128s 

Dinar, 

1810 

Ala ud Din, 

. . 1205 

Mubarik, , . . . 

1810 


House of Tnghalaq. 


Ghaiftfl lid -Din i., 

. 1321 

Aluihakr, . . . . 

1389 

Mnhamniad, . 

. . 1325 

Nawir ud-Din, . 

1890 

Firoz, , . 

. 1851 

Mahmud, . . . . 

1894 

Ghaias-ud-Din li 

, . 1388 



Syud Dyi. ly. 


Khizer, . . 

. . 1414 

Muhammad, 

1485 

Mubarik, 

. . 1121 

Ala ud-Din, 

1 144 


Dyiuisty of Ijodi. 


Rehlol, . . . 

. . 14.50 

Ihrahini, . . . . 

1517 

S('cun<icr, . 

. . 14H8 



Moghul or ]\Ir 

n;;ol I'diipcroiH, 


Jiaber, 

. . 1 525 

Mumayun, , . . . 

1530 


Sur Ilyin. sty. 


Bher, .... 

. 1510 

Muhammad Adili, . 

1653 

Selim, . . - 

. 1517 



Moghul Dyiianty restored. 


Humayun, . . 

. . 1555 

Fi'rokhsir, . . . . 

1713 

Akbar, . 
.lahanghr, . 

. . 1550 

Rulfeh u-Dirjat, . 

1719 

. . 1005 

Kuffeli-u -Dowla, . j 

Shah Jahan, . 

. . 1028 

Muliammad Shah, 

1719 

Aurangzcb, or Alum- 

Alimcd Shah, . . , 

1748 

gin., . . . 

. . 1059 

Alamgir li., . 

1754 

Bahadur Shah, 

. . 1707 

Shah Alam, 

1700 

Jahauder Shah, 

. . 1712 




— Tod^s Rajasthan; RennclVs Memoirs; Elphin- 
stone^ p. 483 ; Vigne's Personal Narrative ; Jour- 
neys ; MacGregor^ pp. 250, 208, 272. 


GHEGURA, Hind., also Gheghura, is the 
unripe pod of gram ; also the unripe bole of 
cotton, which is known also by the names of 
Goolur, Ghenti, and Bhitna. AVhen it bursts it 
aHsumeB another name. When this change in the 
plant oc'^urs, it is usual eastward of the Jumna 
to Relect the largest plant in the field, aud, having 
Hprinkled it with butter-milk and rice-water, it is 
bound all over with pieces of cotton taken from 
the othiT j)l;iiit8 of tlm field. This selected plant 
Ls called Sirdar or Bliogulda('e, i.e, mother-cotton, 
from Bhogla, a name Bometimes given to a large 
cotton-jKKl, and Dace (for Daiya), a mother ; and, 
afW salutations arc made to it, prayers are offered 
that the otlier jdanis may resemble it in the 
riclmess of tiicir produce. To the wcRt of the 
Jumna there is raredy a Bhoguldaee ; but when 
t'he pulls b(‘pin to burst, women go round the 
field, and, iia a kind of luBtration, throw Balt into 
it., with Himilar supplii^tions that the protluce may 
be abumlant. TibiilhiR, lib. ii. el. i. Bays, — 

‘ J>ii p.ilrii, purgunui.s ngroH, ]*urg)in)UH agrcEtos ; 

Vo»H rnulu Je iioHtriH j>cllite linutibus, 

Ken Hcgo.ft eludat moHSoni fallacibsH herbis.’ 

The ])rnctice appears to be observed with a 
similar object, and in somewhat Himilar faBiiion, to 
the Ambarvalia of the Komanp, and th(‘ Field- 
Jataniea of the English Church Kogal ion or Gang- 
days. — Elliot. 

(i H PBH A II, in the Ratnaglierry district, Bombay, 
was the chief town and HtrongeRt port of .Aiigria. 
In 1750 it was attacked and taken by a British 
F<juad»'oii uruhm Admiral Watson, and on land by 
an army under Glive. A MahratU army was 
present, but lield aloof. 

GHERIAH. 21 miles from Jungijiore in Sooty, 
wlien tlu* Bliagiratli branches off from the Ganges, 
d'he neiglibourhood of Sooty is nunarkable for 
the battle of Gheriah, fought between Ali Verdi 
and Sarfaraz Khan in 1740. There was another 
battle fought in 1758 between Mir Kusim and 
the Briti.sli. — Tr. o f a Hind. i. p. 85. 

GHET KlKHllJ. Beng. Ty]>honiam Orixense ; 
also calk'd Ghi't-kol. TuberB the size of a small 
egg, exceedingly acrid while fresh, and used as a 
counter-irritant in poultices, also :mau application 
in Biuike-bites. The^y are likewise given inwaixllv 
in doRoa of from 20 to 30 grains. Roxburgh 
dc^c, riboR this arum as a moat pow'erful stimulant 
ill proper handH. — (>'Sh. p. C25. 

GHEd'TA. Hind. A broad curved slipper, 
worn in Dehli by women and by effeminate men. 

GHEWART. Maiiu. A retail dealer, in some 
places limited to those who sell garden produce. 

GHI. Guj., Hind. Clarified butter. 
Ghruttham, grita, Sansk. | Noyi, . . . Tam., Tel. 

Ghi is larg(‘ly manufactured in all the south of 
Attia, and generally sells at 26 per cent, above 
the cost of butter. Ghi is made in very largo 
quantities in the jungle tracts of the Bar. 
The finest ghi used on the Bombay side of India 
comes from Kiiracheo, near the mouth of the 
Indus. Butter is churned from the milk as soon 
as milked ; but the people of Southern Asia use 
ghi. In preparing it, the butter is boiled until all 
the watery particles and curds have been thrown 
off by repeated skimmings. When the liquid is 
clear oil, it is poured into a vessel to cool, which it 
does in a granulated form, and if originally well 
boiled, will kee]> for years without taint. Instances 
arc known of its preservation for 200 years in 
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CJistlcB. (ilu and wndal-wootl arr uh^mI , 
ns A burnt -nfT(‘rii»^, in liombny, to invoke Lak- 
(ihi is exported to nil (he Rca-coast of 
Kastern an<l iSouthern Aniiv to the extent of 4()U 
and f)()0 tons annunlly. 

1870-77.. . . . ibH, kh. a.f)7/r.o 

1877 78,. . , . l,()lt,<KS7 a,7r.,r>04 ' 

1878 7a a02,8ar, ,, a.as.HOO ; 

1870 80 1,230,183 ,, 4, .04, 844 

(jiH 1 AOM K, ti>o (iahr or lire-\vorship]>or, new 
aynortyrnouR with Kafir, iK npjdii'd t() tin* I’arRee 
people who preceded the MahoineilanR, .'us wtdl aa 
to KnnvpeauR. — /fie/t'.s’ Kur<lh^t(nf, i. p. 30. 

(iH KK )VV AK. lilNO. Aloe Indiea, Royle, In 
Southern India, plants of the /^hi^owaTj ^liicwnr, 
or the knlbnnda, vMoe ])erfoliata, are BUBpeiKhwi 
with their roots upwards, with a longitndin.al 
ineipion in ( acdi leaf, to permit the aroma of the 
juice to become apparent, and <hRp<a.Re inoR- 
quitoea from the room. 

OinijIAK, a nomade race dwellinj' on t’ e 
coafit of Tartary and Siberia, hr far an Ayan 
on the north-^vvept extremity f)f Sakhalin. 'I'hey 
are low in Rtaturi', Rtont, and ralhor bro;i<l in 
pro[)ortion to their heip;iit. 8haj)e (d the head 
round ; cIna-k-boneR promiiu'nt ; eyes ol)li(]ne ; 
w^ell -defined eyebrows, more arched thrmi those 
of the idiinese ; hair coarHC, black, and bound 
into a tail, and oeeasionally we.iring a coarse, 
black beard ; haiulR small and delicate, with well- 
shaped nails ; complexion fair and ruddy. I'heir 
language is different from tlu' 'I’ungusian diah -‘{h 
along the river. According to Kinno, polyand.ry 
prevails amongst the Smerenkur Ghiliak. The 
women are small, but prolific. — J)r. Lath(nn\ lU - 
scriptive Ethnolopy ; Rdvenstcin^^ Jhissitius, p. 3'.ll. 

GHILJI, a tribe in Afghanistan, wbicb, with 
the Abdali, forms the bulk of the Afghanistan 
population. The Ghilji ociaipy the ]>rinci}>al por- 
tion of the country between Kandahar and Ghazni, 
and are the most numerous of the Afghan tribes. 
They are also found between Farrah and ilcrat, 
and again between Kabul and Jalalabad. The 
Ghilji between Kandahar ami Ghazni conqirise 
the great familie^s of the Ohtak, the Tlioki, the 
Ten‘ki, and the Andari, with their subdivisions 
The Ohtak are acknowledged th(3 juincipal of the 
Ghilji families, and in the period of their Hiijjre- 
macy furnished the sovereign. At the present 
day the Ghilji have two great sections, the 
Ohtak or Hotaki, with four clans, Sakzai, Tunzai, 
Sat Kbel, and Shagri ; and the Turan or Tokhi, 
with nine clans, SKah Alam, Shah-u*Din, Kalu, 
Miranzai, Jalalzai, Bakarzai, Fir, Likaki, and 
Amir-khan. The Ghilji are both an agricultural 
and a pastoral people, dwelling in villages and 
forts, as well as m tents. They are a remarkably 
tall fine race of men, with marked features, the 
Ohtak and Thoki peasantry being probably un- 
surpassed, in the mass, by any other Afghan tribe 
for commanding stature and strength. They are 
bravo and warlike, but the generality of them have 
a Bternnesa of disposition amounting to ferocity, 
and their brutal rnannei-s are not discountenanced 
by their chiefs. Some of the inferior Ghilji are 
BO violent in their intercourse with strangers, that 
they can scarcely be considered in the light of 
human beings; while no language can describe 
the tenors of a transit through their country, or 
the indignities which are to be endured. 

Although the Ghilji are considered and call 
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themselvcH Afghans, and, moreover, employ the 
Thislitn or Afghan dialect, the name is evidently 
a Tuodification of Khalji or Khilaji, that of a great 
1'nrki tribe, rnimtioncd by Sharif- ud-Din in hia 
history of Timur. I'he tesliniony of Forishta, 
wliile ch aily di:^tingniHhing the Glhlji tribes from 
the jVfghans, also eaiabUHhcs the fact of their early 
conversion to Alahomedanisin. Still there is a 
traditi(m that they were at some time Christiana 
of the Armenian and Georgian churches. This 
tradition is km)wn 1 the Armenians of Kabul; 
and they in.sl.;uiee, as corroborating it, the practice 
oham ved hy the Ghilji of embroidering the front 
parts of the gow ns or robes of their women and 
ohildren with hgiires of the cros-s, and the custom 
()1 (heir honsewivea, who, previous to forming 
their dough into cakes, cross their arms ov6r tiieir 
lirt'ashs, and make the sign of the cross on their 
forehoad.R afUu* tlieir own Planner. 

Fast of (jhazni, in Tie province of Zurmat, are 
thr Tuliman Khel Ghilji, exoccdiogly iiuraerous. 
nml notorious for their liahits of violence and 
ra))ine These have no positive connection with 
the Thoki or other tribes, neither have they one 
arknotvleclgcd heaa, but are governed by their 
respective inahk, who are independent of each 
other. Dost Muhammad Khan reduced them to 
the condibon of tributaries, after having destroyed 
a multitude; of their cnstle.;. Ghilji girls from the 
age of eigjit to twenty are not iDUCii veiled, but 
they tw’st tlcir hair, and lie it like a cake, which 
hang'5 over tlicir fondiead, and a little below their 
ey, br ’w.^. The cen.ao of tho lock (or hairy 
,.itkc) in adorned by a gold or Oliver coin, whicn 
in black hair Rhinos prf'tti’y. This is the sign of 
virginity amongst the Ghilji. The women allow 
tluiir twisted locks to hang upon their cars, and 
even as far as their arioR. 

At present (lH7b) (hey appear to be a nation 
of families .submitting to their natural heads, and 
having the patriarchal institutions nearly com- 
plete. But in the year 1707, Mir Wais, a leading 
Ghilji at Kandahar, was seized by the Persian 
governor and sent to Isfahan, where, however, ho 
ingratiated hiiiiRclf, and was allowed to return. On 
his arrival he raised a rebellion, defeated the 
I^crBiaii governor, and before bis death m 1715, 
after a reign in Kandahar of eight years, repulsed 
three armies sent against him. 

His son Mir Mahmud, in 1820 invaded Persia. 
He moved on Kirman with 12,000 men, 5000 of 
wliora perished amid tho intervening deserts; but 
the town was taken and held for four months, when 
it was retaken by Liitf AU Khan, and Mir Mahmud 
escaped with a few followers. 

In 1722 he raised an army 28,000 strong, and 
again took tho town of Kirman, but failed to take 
the citaclcl ; failed also to take Yezd, but marched 
on Isfahan, which ho invested for eight mouths, 
wlnm Shah Hiisen abdicated, and Mir Mahmud 
massacred the troops who had defended the city. 
He took Kaeviii, whose inhabitants he massacred. 
In 1724 he reduced Irak and Pars, and took 
Shiraz after an eight months’ siege ; but becoming 
more cruel, he was put to death, and hifl relative, 
Mir Ashraf, was raised to the throne. He defeated 
the Turks near Buruiard,took Ka8vin,and defeated 
Thainasp, son of Shah Uusen ; but Nadar Kuli 
Khan advanced against and defeated him, and he 
fled to Isfahan, leaving 12,000 dead on the field. 
He was again defeated by Nadar Kuli Khan near 
99 
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Isfahan, losing 4000 Afghans, and fled to Shiraz. 
He again met Nadar, only again to be defeated, 
and his soldiers then made terms with Nadar, and 
JWir Ashraf fled into Seistan, where he was 
murdered by a Baluch chief. The seven years of 
the Ghilji occupation of Persia cost that country 
a third of its population. The Daurani tribe 
assumed the sovereignty of Kandahar, and put 
down a subsequent attempt which the Ghilji 
made to reassume sovereignty. Towards the 
middle of the 19th century, when the British 
advanced to place Shah Shuja on the throne, the 
Ghilji opposed them, but were driven off on the 
22d July 1839. In the same year, Captain 
Outram with a very small bo<ly of troops inarched 
all through the Ghilji country. In 1840 Captain 
Anderson defeated the Ghilji at Tazi. In 1841 
they were defeated by Colonel AVymer near 
Kalat-i“Ghilzai. But on the 9th October 1841 
they attacked Colonel Monteith at Butkak ; on 
the 12th they attempted to occupy the Khurd 
Kabul pass ; on the 14th they attacked the British 
camp in the Khurd Kabul valley, they attacked 
Colonel Sale’s force in the defiles of Jagdalak, 
and they hung upon Sale’s troops till they reached 
Jalalabad. 

On the 6th January 1842 the British began to 
retreat from Kabul, and from Butkak, till the 
hist man of that force was killed or taken prisoner, 
the Ghilji surrounded them, attacking, plundering, 
massacring all. 3000 souls went down in the 
Khurd Kabul ; at Tezin the number was raised to 
12,000; at Gandaraak 20 muskets were all that 
could be mustered, and in a few hours more these 
too were gone. The Ghilji drank their fill of 
British and Indian blood, in that brigade. 

In the latter part of 1842 (Hth September) they 
were repulsed in an attack on General Pollock’s 
force, and again on that ou Colonel M'CaskiH’s 
force. 

In the south, on the 20th November 1841, they 
attacked Ghazni, and in March 1842 the garrison 
surrendered, and many of the sepoys were mas- 
sacred. On the 9th December 1841 they invested 
Kalat-i-Ghilzai, and by May 1842 had completely 
surrounded it. On the 2l8t May they assaulted 
it in two columns, but were defeated with the loss 
of 400 men. They subsequently attacked General 
Nott at Bonei Badam, and the force of General 
Pollock at Tezin, Haft Kotal, and Jagdalak. Sub- 
sequently, in 1849, they were reduced by Amir 
Dost Muhammad Khan, who sent 25,000 Abdali 
against them ; and when they again rebelled under 
Muhammad Shah, they were again reduced, — 
MacGregor ; Aloora'ofCs Tr. iL p, 360; Masson's 
Journey Sy ii. p. 198 ; Pottinger's T r. p. 200 ; 
Mohun LaVs T i*. p. 828 ; Elphinstone's CauhuL 

GHINNI. Benq. The female head of an un- 
divided Hindu family. 

GHOONT, a Himalaya breed of horses, generally 
small, strongly made, hard-mouthed, and some- 
times almost unmanageable. In ascending hill 
faces, or passing along the declivities of mountains, 
it is best to let them have their own way. Their 
common pace is a kind of amble, and they stop 
every now and then to breathe, when no applica- 
tion of the whip will move them. They are sure- 
footed, and sometimes halt at the edge of a 
precipice, to the terror of the rider. They are 
not so aoick in ascending bills as the low -country 
horses, but they descend with double the speed, 


and endure ^eat fatigue. The ghoont in Spiti 
are bred chiefly for sale. They have two breeds, 
one a small ghoont, never above 12 hands high, 

E eculiar to the country ; and the other a large 
reed, from 13 to 13^ hands high, is bought from 
the Chinese, and usually comes from Choorooortee ; 
for a Chinese ghoont two years old, they give a 
Spiti ghoont four years old. All are equally 
hardy, and are kept out the whole winter, except 
the yearlings, which are housed. During winter 
the ghoont live on the roots of the stunted bushes, 
and are very expert at scraping the snow from 
off them with their fore feet. Many are killed 
during winter by wolves and leopaids. — Powell^ 
Handbook; Capt. GerarJs Koonawur^ p. 112. 

GHOOK, a lizard of Gujerat, which the natives 
believe to be poisonous. There are two kinds, 
according to native report, Putlah ghoor and 
Chundun ghoor. A venomous lizard will, how- 
ever, bo believed in by no naturalist until he has 
ocular demonstration of the existence of the 
poison apparatus. Hardly a snake is caught in 
India, that is not, according to the snake -catcher, 
the worst snake in the country. See Ghorphara. 

GHOOS is literally a bribe ; and no treaty or 
transaction was ever carried on in Rajputana 
without this stipulation. So sacred was the ghoos 
held, from tyrant usage, that the Peshwa ministers, 
when they ruled the destinies of their nation, 
stipulated that the ghoos should go to the privy 
purse. — Tod's Rajastkaiiy iL p. 404. 

(HIOR, a mountainous country between Kabul 
and Herat in one direction, and between Kandatiar 
and Balkh in another. It is practically indepen* 
dent, and is peopled by Mongol tribes. They are 
known to themselves and to the Afghans as the 
Hazara. According to Istakhri and I bn Haukal, 
Ghor was bounded by the districts of Herat, 
P'arrah, Dawar, Rabat, Kiirwan, and Gharjistan, 
back to Herat, which were all Mahomedan 
countries ; but Ghor itself was a country of in- 
fidels, containing only a few Mahomedans, and 
the inhabitants spoke a language different from 
that of Khoraaan. In the 11th and 12th centuries 
the kingdom of Ghor comprised Afghanistan, 
Labor, Siud, and Khoraaan. The princes of Ghor 
are said to have belonged to the Afghan tribe of 
Suri, and their dynasty was allowM to be of 
very great antiquity even in the 11th century. 
Their principal cities seem to have been Ghor, 
Firoz Koh, and perhaj» Bamian. — Bellew; Elliot ; 
Elphinstone's Cauhuly i. p. 244. 

GHORAMANI, a Bmuch tribe in the Dehra 
Ghazi Khan district. — MacGr. N. W. P*. p. 581. 

GHORBASTA. The climate of Makran generally, 
but e8|)ecially at the level tract south of the 
mountains, is very unhealthy. The Ghorbosta or 
Ghorband in Makran are great structures, at times 
almost bearing resemblance to the Cyclopean 
remains of Europe. They are evidently remains 
of a people that occupied or passed through the 
country long prior to the advent of the present 
occupants, who know nothing of the builaerS, or 
of the uses of the buildings, and attribute them to 
kafirs or infidels. They are found usually in Out- 
of-the-way places, narrow valleys at present stony 
and barren. Th^are placed always on declivities, 
or across the mouths of ravines. Their solidity 
and size are proportioned to the steepness of the 
declivity. TVhere there is only a gentle slope, the 
walls are narrow, low, and slightly built; but 
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where the descent is great, and the flow of water 
after floods and rains would bo violent, they arc 
of great thickness and height, and, as seen in the 
valley bevoud Haghwana, supported and strength- 
ened by buttresses or Avails built at right angles. 
They always present a scarped face to the 
opposite side, which, when well preserved, is 
levelled off v;ith the surrounding and higher 
ground. Those built across the moutlis of ravines 
are very solid and high, and usually the builders 
haye taken advantage of some mass of rock jutting 
out, as a-sort of foundation. Those in slopes are 
never seen singly, but always in numbers varying 
with the extent of the ground to be covered, and 
placed in succession one behind the other. The 
intervening ground being levelled, is thus formed 
into a succession of terraces. They w’ere con- 
structed for the irrigation of the country. Those 
built across ravines were intended to form tanks 
for the preservation of the waters that come down 
at irregular intervals in floods. Those on slopes, 
to economize the distr ibution of water ; the 
surplus water of one terrace running over and 
flooding the lower one, deporiiting as it went a 
layer of surface soil. Tire ground thus levelled of 
course hocainc more valuable, freed from the 
irregularity and roughness which characterize 
these narrow atony valleys. They are almost 
confined to the provinces of Jhalawan, and are 
largest and most important in the southern and 
south - eastern portions of the province. The 
ancient city at Gunjjuk scorns of the same date, 
and constructed by the same people. From the 
numbers and position of these structures, the 
people who built them must have been extremely 
numerous, — must have felt that the country as 
existing by nature was utterly incapable of 
supporting them ; and they must have possessed 
an energy and ingenuity Avhich the present races 
are totally without. It aj)pears probable — nay, 
almost certain — that they must have swarmed east- 
ward over the mountains from Makran, making 
their appearance on the south-west portion of the 
table -land. Gradually pushing eastward and 
northward, as tlieir numbers increased, either 
rapidly by additions from without, or more slowly 
by increase of the population from within, they 
ascended to the various valleys as high as Kalat, 
when, discovering the great eastern outlet, the 
Moolla pass, they found an exit by it into the 
plains of India. How long they remained on the 
table -land, from whence they originally came, 
and over what countries they eventually distri- 
buted, are alike mysteries. 

There are one or two points of slight resemblance 
between the Pelasgi, the builders of the Cyclopean 
walls of Greece, Italy, etc., and the ghorbasta 
builders, suggesting that they might have been a 
kindred people with kindred habits. The Pelasgi 
came from Asia, not from Asia Minor, not from 
Syria, not from Assyria, not from Persia, but pro- 
bably from that birthplace of emigration, the tract 
north and north-east of Persia. The ghorbasta 
builders probably came from the same tract, and were 
not Makranis, nor Persians, nor Assyrians. The 
Pelasgi existed only a few generations in Greece 
(about 250 years), before they were turned out by 
the Hellenes : they must therefore have brought 
witli them wnen they entered the countrv their 
propensity for building massive walls, and com- 
menced tneir work almost immediately on arrival. 


It WAS probably the same witli the wall-builders 
of Bnliichistan ; they only remained in the country 
long enough to allow them to extend northward 
aa far aa Kalat, when, meeting with the Moolla 
pass, tliey debouched into the plains. Their art 
was a fully-developed one before they arrived 
hero to carry it out. The Pelasgi arrived in 
Greece about 1800 n.c. This date seems to accord 
roughly with the advent of the unknown people 
into Jhalawan. 

The gho’-basta buik-ings differ considerably, 
however ; for, when compared with the Cyclopean 
remains, they are slight, most roughly executed, 
and insignificant ; yet they CAunce a like instinct 
and habit in two races which probably came 
originally from the same region. Lieutenant 
Aytoiin, in his Geological Report on a portion of 
the Belgaum Collectorate, given in Mr. Carter's 
Geological Papers on Western India (p. 392), 
mentions that certain gorges in the hills had been 
artificially bunded, and the Kadar are a terrace- 
cultivating race on the Pulney Hills in the extreme 
south of the Peninsula. — Dr. Cuok^ in No. vi. 
Bomhatj Medical Trav^actiohs. 

GHORC'HAKPA, a subdivision of the Kurmi 
tribe. The literal meaning of the word, if rightly 
spelled, is a horseman ; but Elliot is not sure that 
there may not bo some connection between them 
and the Kurohurra whom Tod puts down in Chund 
Bardai’s list of the royal races. — Elliot. 

GHORI and Khilji were dynasties in Malwa, 
founded by Dilawar, of a family from Ghor. 
Dilawar Ghori, . . . .*a.T), 1401, A.H.804 

Hu Bhang Ghori, . . . 1405, ,, 808 

Muhammad Ghori, . . . 1432, ,, 835 

Mahmud Khilji, , . . „ 1435, „ 839 

[ Ghaias-ud-Din Khilji, . . ,, 1482, ,, 887 

Nnsar-ud-Din Khilji, . . ,, 1500, ,, 906 

Mnhmud Khilji II., . . . ,, 1512, ,, 916 

GHOKPHARA, a powerful MahratU family, 
who hold lands at Gunjundiirghur, Sondur, Mad' 
hoi, and Akulkote. They derive their name from 
the ghorphar or iguana, from a tradition Uiat Maloji 
Rao, the founder of, the family, scaled and took a 
fortress by its means, by fastening a rope to ita 
tail. See Ghoor. 

G’HOS, also G’hosi, herdsmen, said to be 
descended from the Ahir race. Most of them 
have now been converted to Mahomedanisro ; 
indeed, the name is generally considered, accord- 
ing to the dictionaries, to exclusively applied 
to Mahomedan milkmen. The name is derived 
from a Sanskrit Avord signifying a cattle pen. The 
eastern G’hosi who have been converted are called 
Bundi G’hosi. In many parts of the country, as 
in Dehli, the G'hosi are Uiose who trade in milk, 
without any reference to their caste or religion. 

GHOSE, a corruption of Ghosh, in Bengal a 
division of the writer caste, used by them as a 
family name, as Chandra Ghosc. 

GHOSTS are believed in by the Hindu and 
Mahomedan and Buddhist races, and by all the 
aboriginal tribes of British India. They are of 
many kinds, and the spirits of evil are supposed 
both by Hindus and Mahomedans to move abroad 
at noon. In this they concur vrith the modern 
Greeks, who believe that it is ei^ciallv at mid- 
day that the Nereids exercise their hurtful power. 
At that time they rest in the shade of trees, 
especially of the piano and poplar, and by the side 
of springs and running water, and those who pass 
by are apt to receive a stixike. See Spirits. 
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GHOUL. Pers. According to Baperetitioua 
belief in Persia, a fair woman of about twenty 
yearfl of age, that preys at night on dead bodies. 
The gljoui-i-biaban, or ‘ domoiis of the desert,’ 
are also described as a hideous race, tliat par- 
ticularly infest a dreary tract in the north of Persia, 
not far from Tehran, bearing tbe portentous name 
of Malik-aLMout Darrali, or ‘ Valley of tbe Angel 
of Death.’ Tlio ghoul rcsornbles the Boddach of 
the Scotch High landers. 

GHOUS-ul-AZAM, the title of Abdul Kadar 
Qhilani, n.r. 

GHRAB or Grab. Auau. A son-going vessel 
trading between the Malabar coast and Arabia. 

GHUGJtRE, liollow rings with pebbles in them, 
worn on one or both thumbs, and rattled. 

GHULAB SINGH, a inaharaj.a, the first ruler 
of Kashmir, a Dogra Rajj)Ut; died on the iJd 
August i8r)7. 

(illULAM. Arab. A slave, a servant; a term 
in frequent use by ]>erfloiiH to indicate their readi- 
ness to obey, ns ‘Main np ka Ghulnni bun,’ I ion 
your slave ; also often usctl as a jiart of a imnic, 
as (ihulnin Ali, (Jhnlani Hasan, (ilmlani Maho- 
mafl, Servant of Ali, Hasan, Mali()irio<l, etc. 

Elliot ('onsiders that in this wonl wc have tbe 
origin of the I'niglinh gallant, gallantry, gala, etc., 
Ghulam being derived from the Arabic Gli'l’in, 
libidinosu.4, and hence it Bignifies a comely youth, 
one chosen as an attendant or page for liis j»er- 
son.al ciidownK'nts. The Spaniards ))()rrowe<l it 
from tho Arabs, and called n handsoim^ young 
man Galanta, from whicii arc derived Galaute, 
Galanteur, Galanteria, all sul)sef[uently n<lopted 
into the European tongues through the inllueiice 
of tlic amatory poetry of the troubadours. In 
I’crsia, Ghulam is now applied to an inferior civil 
ofTicor or ]»oliceman, answering to a cava.ss in 
Turkey. Several of these are attached to each 
European omhassy in Persia. The 8luih has also 
a number attaclicd to his person, who are called 
Gulam-i-Shali ; these form a kind of bo<lyguard. 
Tho Kusainns use their Gliulain only for posting 
purposes, to accompany ineinliers of the emh.as.Hy, 
and have a body of (vos.^icks for escort; the 
Britisli embassy (Hiulams nro used for escort, and 
also for posting purposes, the regular native Indian 
cavalry avIio used to form the escort of the British 
ambassador having been discontinued during tbe 
mission of Sir Gore Ouseley, which lasted from 
1812 to 1818. 

In Persia the Kooleragassee is the superior of 
tho slaves. Eacli of the prince.s, as well as the 
king, has a certain number of con/i<lentiaI troojis, 
who act as guards or agents on all important occa- 
sions, and who are called Ghulam or slave.s. — 
Elliot; Frtfscr!* Khnnisrin^ p. lOb; Ferrirr\^ 
Journ. p. 21. 

GIHJEA.Af HUSAIN of Zaidpiu-, author of 
Biaz U.S iSulatin, a Persian history of Bcn'^^al, ui) 
to A.n. 17H7-H8. 

GHULAM HUSAIN KHAN, a Mahomednn 
noble of Bengal, author of tin' historical work, 
Siyar-nl-Mutaakhirin, a history of India from 
A.H. 1118-1195, A.t>. 1706-1782. 

GHULAM KADAK, a Bohilla chief at Dchli, 
who in 1788, learning that Shah Alam if. was to 
remove him from court, surprised the palace, 
maltreated and tortured the emperor, maltreated 
the children before the cmperor’.s face, ordered 
i!ie emperor’s eyes to be })icrccd, dishonoured tho 


ladies of the court, and gave up the palaco and 
city to pillage. He fled, and at length, galloping 
alone from a fort in which ho liad taken refuge, 
hia saddle stuffed with plunder, he was thrown 
from his horse, and picked up l)y bis piirsuors, tho 
Mahratta.s, who deprived him of his limbs, and 
exhibited him in Dehli in a cage, in which ho 
perished. It is Siiid that he himself with his dagger 
destroyed tho emperor’s eyes. 

GHUl/GHUEEH, a city in ruins, south of 
Bamian, destroyed by Cbcngiz Khan. It is in tbo 
valley of Bamian, and Cube coins are occasionally 
dug up in it. — MdcOrejjor. See Gulgula. 

GHUMAO, projicrly Kahman, a laud 

ino.a.surc in the Panjab. A pair of good oxen 
will plough a ghumao in twenty-four hours. 

(HI UN. Hini>. A destructive weevil that 
attacks wood and gram, the Calandra granaria. 
GImngi, an insect that destroys growing grain. 

— IP. 

(HrUNGOIj, also Ghangol, tho water-lily which 
produces the celebrated Nelofar or lotus flower. 
It yields a greenish fruit about the size of an 
orange. Its seeds aro eaten by the poorer classes. 

— FI I inf. 

GlIUKYAN is situated in a level ))lain, with 
numbcrliHH ])lanls of nsafcctida. The Kakar, an 
Afgh.an tril)o, come iij) in swarms with their 
families, and disperse tliemselves over the j>lain. 
They make longitudinal iuci.sious along the stalk, 
and then jirotect the asaftniida jdants with small 
jiieces of clay or brick.s, to kee]> off the rays of the 
Kun. A <lark -coloured secretion oozes from the 
plant, and congeals over the fence stones. Tlu' 
people, with small bags of skin hanging to their 
neck.s, collect the a.safadi(la. The /i.safietida plant 
is nearly five feet high, ami has large Kuavos. — 
Afokun Lai's Travels^ p. 27.8. 

GIIUZZ. The Mami'luk.s of Egyjit were known 
by tliis name. Vomiil, Gl^klen, Gliaudar, and 
Iinraili have dwelt from time immemorial in the 
.stemics to the east of tlie (kisjiian ; while 8arika 
ami Salar and Kara Turkomans inhabited, in t)iv 
9th century, if not (heir present ranges, at least 
the neighbouring sti^jipcs between Jialkli and 
Anjoi, and both divisions are alike called the 
Gluizz by conUsuporary writers. Chinese his- 
torians call them barbarians of the mountains; 
anti the trouble they caused from time to time to 
tlie (Chinese, Avould warrant a more appropriate 
title. 

G’HWALAIH or Gomal, a pass which offers an 
easy route from Afghanistan to the Derajat. 

(HllVARAZAl, a small section of the Kakar 
tribe of Afghanistan, numbering about 110 men. 
— AJucGr, A. IK. J\ j>. 538. 

(lUY AS-uULOGl 1 AT, un Arabic dictionary. 

GHYLONG, a Biublhist priest of tbe Bbotia. 

GJALBO. Tiiu:t. In Chinese, Tsan-pu. Rulers 
of Tihct till the llth century, 

GIBRALTAR, in lat. 3fU 7' N., long. 6^ 2V 
W., was captured from tho Spaniards in the year 
711, and it remained in pos8cs.sion of the Arabs 
till the early part of the 14tb century, when the 
Spaniards retook it, but lost it again in 1333. It 
was then hold hy the Arabs until its second 
recovery by the Spaniards, in 1462, On tho 24th 
July 1704, it was suddenly assailed and captured 
by the British under Sir George Rookc, tlic 
garrison being sranll and unprepared for defence, 
'i’lie Sjiauiards, occasionally assisted by the French, 



GIBSON, ALEXANDER. 

have since made various attempts to recapture 
the place, but without success. Burton says 
Gibraltar is ilabal-ul-Tarikh, and ‘Mt. Etbne that 
men clcpen Mountc Gybelle ’ is ‘ Monte Gibello,’ 
the mountain par excellence, — Burton's Mecca. 

GIBSON, ALEXANDER, M.D., born at Lau- 
rencekirk, October 1800. In 1 825 be was appointed 
to the Bombay Medical Establishment, and served 
throughout the Burmese war as flag surgeon to 
Sir John Hayes, He was from 1837 to 1800 
Conservator of Forests, and contributed largely to 
scientific journals, — On Indigenous Materia Medina, 
On Leeches, Oi» Sugar-making, On Useful Plants, 
On the Cultivation of Senna, Hyosciamus ; Forest 
and Garden Reports, a Handbook of Indian 
Forestry, on Kino, on the Shikargahs of Sind, 
on the Bassia trees, on the bark of Alstonia 
scholaris. 

GIGANTOCHLOA APUS. Kurz. The Bam- 
busa apu8, Rnemev ; grows in the Archipelago at 
elevations up to 5000 feet, height of stem to GO 
feet. G. aspera, Knrz^ attains to 170 feet of 
height. — Von Mueller; (Inmhlc. 

GIGARTINA IvICHENOIDES. Lamonronx. 
Sphacrococcus lich., Art. J Gracillaria, lich., OreviUe. 

The whole thallus of the Ceylon moss is some- 
times imported from Ceylon, and used in Britain 
for dressing silk goods, — O'Sh. p. CGH. 

GIGARTINA SPINOSA. Grev. 

Euchenm spinoaum, A(j. j Fucua lichenoides, Willde.y 
I non Linn. 

Kyouk puen, . . Buuii. | Agar-agar, . . Malay. 

Edible aea-weed is found in the Andamans and 
at Termoklce Island. Tlic (yhinese collect it on their 
coast to a great extent, using it in the arts and 
also for food. It affords an excellent inat(;rial for 
glues and varnishes. It is simply boiled, and the 
transparent glue obtained is brushed upon a porous 
kind of paper called sha-chi, which it renders 
nearly transparent. It is also used as a size for 
stiffening silks and gauze, and is extensively em- 
ployed in the manufacture of lanterns and in the 
preparation of paper for lattices and windows. 
This and other kinds of fuci are boiled down to a 
jelly by the islanders on the south, and extensively 
used for food. It is also made into a sweet 
glutinous jelly, called in Canton, Wong-Icung-fan, 
which is used as a sweetmeat, and sold on stalls 
in the streets. It is brought from New Holland 
and New Guinea and other adjacent islands. 
Between 400 and 500 pikuls are imported annually 
by the Chinese, at a prime cost of from one to two 
dollars per pikiil. Its cheapness and admirable 
qualities as a pivstc render it worthy the attention 
of other countries ; when cooked with sugar, it 
resembles calf’s-foot jelly. Of the three kinds of 
agar-agar sent to the Exhibition of 1862 from 
Malacca, the first quality was from a sort of tripe- 
de-roebe, an edible sea-weed which grows on the 
rocks that are covered by the tide. It is much 
used for making a kind of jolly, which is highly 
esteemed both by Europeans fin<l natives for the 
delicacy of its flavour, and is exporR;d to China 
at 19s. per 133 J lbs. The agar-agar of the second 
quality from Mae^assar aud the Celehes, is an edible 
sea-weed collected on the submerged banks in the 
neighbourhood of Mficaswr by the Baju Laut or 
sea gipsic^t exportation to China, at 12 b, 6d. 
per 133i lbs. The agar-agar of Bingaporo is 
collected on the reefs an<l rocky suhinerged ledges 
lin the iieighbourhoo<l of Bingai>ore, and constitutes 
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the bulk of the cargoes of the Chinese junks on 
their return voyages. It is much used as a size 
for stiffening silks, and for making jellies. The 
quantity sliipped from Singapore is about 10,000 
pikuls annually. Though deserving of being 
better known, it does not appear to be an article 
of Indian import, or, if so, it is brought in under 
some other name. — Hon. A. Morrison; Exhih, Jur. 
Reports and Catalogue; Simmomh; Tomlinson; 
WilUiims' ^^iddle Kingdom^ p. 275. Sec Ceylon 
Moss ; Edible Sca-weed ; Gigartina tenax. 

GIL. Hers. Earth, clay. 

Gil-i-Abrorahi, a rough, hard, not brittle, pink 
earth, only used in native medicine ; properly 
speaking, a deposit from a mineral spring con- 
taining sulphur. The sediment is collected and 
made into little crakes. But the Hasan dhup 
ordinarily seen in the bazar is a mere imitation, 
consisting of some earthy clay mixed with ground 
sulphur and formed into cakes, called probably 
Moses’ Stone, from its lamellar structure, as if the 
tables of the law given on Sinai had Doen on 
slate tablets. 

Gil-i- Farsi, a pink earth. 

Gil-i- Jrinani, Armenian bole, not now used in 
European medicine, but formerly so employed, 
and still used by natives. 

Gil-i-Khardya, a red earth. 

Gil-.-Kiria, a soft, laminated, nearly white clay, 
resembling clialk in appearance, hence probably 
the name. 

Gi! -i-]\Iakhtum, a soft, rough, irregular, varie- 
gated marl, containing clay, deeply coloured by 
peroxide of iron, mixed with nearly white carbonate 
of lime. 

Gil-i-Multani, fullers’ earth. A soft, laminated 
white or pale yellow earth, used by the natives 
for cleaning their hair, and in medicine. 

Gil-i-Safed, chalk, Calcis carbonas. 

Gibi-Zard, a pale yellow, tough, laminated 
earth, intermediate in colour between gem and 
gibi-Multani, but resembling both in appearance. 
— Powell. 

GIL, a culivator race E. of Fcrozpur, who claim 
to l.>e offspring of Jat mothers and ftajput fathers. 

GJLAUNDA. Hind. The flower of the Bassia 
latifolia, after it has fallen off. AVhen the flower 
falls off, the pod or gula forms, and from this a 
useful arrack is prepared. 

GILCHRIST, JOHN BORTHWICK, LL.D., 
M.D., born 1759 in Edinburgh, a medical officer 
of the Bengal army, who distinguished himself 
os an oriental scholar. He wrote a dictionary and 
gmmmar of the Hindustani language, and other 
l>ook8 in that tongue. He formed the Hindustani 
or Urdu tongue. His attempt to form a universal 
writing character, in his ‘Missionary’s Portable 
Christmas-box and Cosmopolitan’s Seasonable 
New Year's Gift,’ did not succeed; and up till 
this time it continues a matter of discussion 
whetlici in the efforts to diffuse knowledge by 
means of printcfl l)ooks, the writing characters in 
use by the peojilea of the south and east of Asia 
shoxdd be continued, or whether the l^inan letters 
should be employed to represent them. He 
bequeathed property for eaucational purposes, 
which is being applied as scholarships. He aiod in 
1841, nearly 82 years of ago. 

GILEAD, a broad belt of ermntry lying between 
the river Jordan on the west and the great Syrian 
desert on the east. 
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GILGIT^ a territory in High Asia, in lat. 3^“ the time ready for parade. (iillcHpic ordered them 
N., and long. 74'' E. Th(‘ Indus rivl'r runs to get ready for the rescue of their countrymen, 
througli it from N.E. to S.W. It is on the southern The 13 miles were soon covered; (iillespie had 
declivity of the Hindu Kush, Indweeii Cliitral on outstrippcMl lii.s escort, and was attracted by the 
the west and Baltistan (Little Tibet) on the e.ost. sound of muskefry 'to a iofty iratf way and bastion, 
In the Buniiu valley there are intemuxed raeea, whore the romtiaui of thr Ibitisli still stood at 
of whom may be noticed tbe Dardii of Gilgit bay, their last cartridge almost expcTided, when 
and Chulas. According to Ikirnes, (ho luir of iSergeant Hrodie, who had kiunvn (Tillespio at St. 
Badakhshan, the chief of Darwaz in the valley of Domingo, saw a horseman spurring across the 
the Oxus, and the chiefs eastwaard of Darwaz who plain, and, turning round to his comrades, said, 
occupy tbe provinces c)f Kuliib, Shughnan, and ‘ H Oolorn*! ( iiilesj)ie be alive, here he jk at the head 
Wakkan, north of the Oxus, also the hill states of j of the 1‘ith Diagoons ; and (Jod Almighty has 
Chitral, Gilgit, and Iskardo, are all held by chiefs I .sent him from the Wi'st lndi(‘s to save our lives 
who claim a Grecian descent. The whole of the in the East!’ A rope, made of Fu>ldieiV belts 
princes who claim descent from Alexander arc knotUai togetlu'r, ^Yas let down tl)e ramparts, and 
Tajak, who inhabited tbe country befor(‘ it was Gillespit* diagged u)> amidst ;i sliower of balls, 
overrun by Turki or Tartar tril)es. To the west Tie' dragoon.s with tlu'ir gallopei’ gur.s (light field 
beyond Balti, the p(‘ople of Astor, Gilgit, and i pieces used Ity cavalry regimeuts in (hose days) 
Hunza-Nngcr speak different dialects of Dardu, Idew open tin* g.atcs ; a Hntisli ‘ hn/,/.a ’ was heard, 
while the Kashmir peojdo have their own peculiar accompanied by tlie rattling of liorses’ footste|>8 
language. The Balti people of Little Tibet say over the drawbridge, ami the mutineers were 
that Ladakh, Iskardo, Khopalii, Purik Nagyr, charged. Some dOi) or BJO wen’ cut to piecc-s, 
Gilgit, and Astor ar(; diylinct Tibets. — /b/rac.v" many were talaui prisoners, ami others escaped by 
Bokhard. I dro}>ping from the walls. Fancourt only live<l to 

GILL, Major ROBERT, an officer of the Madrms I see the rnsignof Mysore ciff down, and f.b:' British 
army, who devoU'd nearly twenty years of his sta.mlard once tm>rc boat on the ramparts of 
life to copying and photographing the fresco Lcilori’. He died Hiat afU’rtU'On. liaving been 
pictiircH in the caves of Ellora and Ajunta, His sijot dc)wn l y some sepoys when trying to join 
devotedne.S8, in dwelling in such lonely H})ot3 as in Ikodie's main guard. Lady Famaniri ami imr 
the ravine of Ajunta, is unparalleled in modern two clnl<lrcn escaped, throtigli tin* faithfulness of 
times. He dit‘d at Bhosawul on Aj>ril U), 1879, their servants ami the timely arrival of GiiicKiiie. 
aged about 70. He received his commission in | The members of 'J'ipu's family wbo were the 
1824, and was invalided on a brevet-majority in ' cbief instigators of the mutiny, were removed to 
October 1852. He was a noted shikari, and a no j Calcutta, ('olonel Gillespie next went through 
less celebrated artist. Several of his copiias of tiio j active service in the subjugation of the Spice 
paintings of the Ajunta caves, for which the East | Islaml.s. The last scone iu winch he acted was 
India Company iilierally rewarded him, were th.e Gurkha war. ib' w:u’, tiirongh the heart 
unfortunately di’Stroycd in afire that took place ou the fflst October 1814. while, waving his hat 
at the Crystal Palace. His son, Captain Gill, and heading hi.s men on to the (irst fortitied position 
K.E., who travelled across China, wiis murdereil h(? met at Kalunga, iu .Nejuii, 

in Arabia in 1882, along with Professor Palmer. (HLOT/t) is one of the Molucca islands. Its 
GILLAIL Hind. Goitre. Gillar patror Gillar- north end i.s in about lat. 2" 2'S N. It has a long 
ka-patta, a sea-W'ced Laminaria, - 7 ^, used as me<li- mountainous coast, high bold land, with three 
cine for goitre. It is obtained solely cm Yarkand remarkable peaks. The iiuiigenes live in the north 
from the shores of the Caspian Sea. Five or six of the island. Their stature, their feature.s, as 
maunds arc imported. The word Pair is a leaf, well as their disjjosi lions and habits, are almost the 
Dr. Martin Honigberger refers Gillar- ka-patta to same as those of the Papuan. Their hair is semi- 
Laminaria saccharina, and alludes to a belief that Papuan, always crisp, waved, and rough, such as 
it is found in a salt lake in Tibet, adding that often occurs among the true l^apuans but never 
some English physicians maintain it is brought among the Malays. Their colour alone is often 
from the Caspian Sea. He says it is useful in exactly that of the Malay, or even lighter. Inmost 
ficrofulouB ulcers in horse*. — PowelVs Handbook. cases, the large, somewhat aquiline nose, with 
GILLESPIE. General Kollo Gillespie, an elongated ajiex, the tali stature, the waved hair, 
officer of the British army who served in the West bearded face and hairy body, as well as the less 
IndieSjtheEastlndies, and the Eastern Archipelago, reserved manner and louder voice, unmistakiiigly 
On the occasion of the Vellore mutiny ot 1806, proclaim the Papuan typo. Here is the exact 
he was in command of Arcot, and Sir John Fan- boundary between the Malay and Papuan race, 
court was in command of Vellore. They were It is only in the Northern Peninsula that these 
very intimate, having been quartered together at Papuan indigenes exist, the whole of tl\e rest of 
St. Domingo. Gillespie had been invited to dine the island, with Batchian and the other islands 
and sleep at the quarters of Sir John Fancourt, westward, being exclusively inhabited by Malay 
on the very night the mutiny occurred (3 a.m. tribes like tliosc of Tt rnatc and Tidore. The 
10th July), so little was their suspicion of the Galela race arc natives of a district in the extreme 
fidelity of the sepoys. Just as he was about to north of Gilolo, but they are great wanderers over 
start on the morning of the 9th July, public the Archipelago. They are a very fine race, 
despatches were put into his hands, which com- remarkably energetic and industrious, of light 
pelled him to defer his journey ; but at daybreak comjilexion, tall, and with Papuan features, coming 
on the 10th July he mounted his horse to gallop near to the drawings and descriptions of tbe true 
over to Vellore in time for breakfast, and was Polynesians of Tahiti and Owyhee. They build 
scarcely in his saddle wlieii tidings arrived of the large and roomy prnhu with outriggers, and 
niaFsaore A trooji of the 19th Dragoons was at settle on any const or island they take a fancy for, 
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They catch turtle and trepang, hunt deer and wild i 
pigs and dry the meat, and cut down the forest 
and plant rice or maize. Pitta gigas, a large 
ground thrush of Gilolo, is one of the m;^st beauti- 
ful birds of the East. Its pfhmago is a velvety 
black above, breast of pure white, slioultlcrs of 
azure blue, and belly of vivid crirnsoii. Char- 
luosyna placentis of Gilolo is one of the smallest 
and most beautiful of the brush- ton gued lories. 
Coetia d’Urvillei, a rare and beautiful day-flying 
moth . — Ilorsburgh ; Jiikmore ; l( u//a»T, ii. pp. Ib 

GINPAK. liiND. An insect that destroys 
growing grain and pulses, 

GINDING, a land wind in Ivast Java, occasioned 
by the S.E. monsoon blowing right over the land 
through tiie gap at Klakka, lOOO feet above tlie 
sea, between the Jyaiig and Tcnggcr mountains, 
8000 and 9000 feet higli. 

GINGEE, Ginji, or Glnnji, in tlie 8. Arcot 
district, in lat. PJ' IV 19" E., and long, /lb" 
26' 8''' E,. a town and fort 35 N ’V, of 

Pondicherry. In the contests botw een the rival 
Erencli and Brirish, and rival Mahratta and 
Mahomedan })riuceH, Gingce ami neigh l>ourhoo(l 
were fre<iuently scenes of strife, but it' long con- 
tinued a French ))ossessi(>n. In the 17th and 
18th century it av.-'s taken by Eivaji, was attacked 
by Aurangzeb, Rtorined by tlie I'rcnch, but finally 
occupied by tbo British, d'iio Ejcnch ot>t<iin(-d 
(he grant of Pondicherry in 1671, from n raja of 
Gingeo, Avho acknowltMlgci the king of Narsinga 
as his superior; hut this latter was at tlie saiuo 
time de})endent on Yisiajior. Si/aji took po.sses- 
sion of Gingce about the year 1077, and confirmed 
the above grant in 1680. — JU jiucU's iin>ir. 

GINGKLLY OH;, Sesamum Oil. 


Jiritch, Ail\b. 

j Nall-eniiai, . 

, . Tam. 

Mitha til-ka teb . Hind. 

1 Manchi-iutna, 

. . I’KL. 

Kurit, S<‘huk, . . Biois. 

1 


Gingelly Seed, Se.Maminii Seed. 


Surnsum, . . . An ah. 

! 'iV.ila, , . , 

. Sansk. 

Ella, Gan. 

1 Vcihi, . . . 

. . Tam. 

Til, Jiiigelly, Giu., Bind. 
Kunjed, . . , I’KKS. 

j NuavuIu, . . 

. . Tel. 


Gingelly is the commercial name for the 8esa- 
muiii oricutale, 3dirc‘e varieties of the plant are 
cultivated in India, — the wliite-Bec<(ed(SatTcd-til), 
the red or parti-coloured (Kala-til), and the black 
variety (Tillee). It is tlie last wdiic.li affords the 
greater yiroportioi^ of tho gingelly oil of comiueree, 
A sort of sesaiue oil, some times called rape, is 
obtained from the red-sectlcd variety. Blaek 
sesame is sown in March, and ripens in May. 
Bed sesaij ‘0 is not sown rul June. The Idack- j 
seeded variety (Tillee) affords a larger y.cnamtagc j 
of oil tliaii the red-.seeded kind. It is e.vtiuisively 
cultivated in Soutlieru Asia lt)r the oil expressed j 
from the seeds, which are slightly oval, small, 
tasteless, and inodorous. Tlie varietie.s of .seed 
possess the same pro])eriies, and in cornrm.^rce are 
met with both in a mixed and Bei.arate state. 
Gingelly seed ia largely exported to England and 
France, and the oil is perhaps consumed to a 
greater extent than any other by the nativc.s of 
India, and is second only to cocoanut oil in its 
importance as an article of commerce. Ihc gi'cat 
disparity of colours observed in this oil is attri- 
buted to the mode of preparation. The method 
sometimes adopted is tliat of tiirowiitg the fresh 
seeds, without any cleansing process, into the 
common mill, and expressing in the usual way. 


Tlie oil thus becomes inixt'd Avith a largo portion 
of the colouring niatt«^r of the epidermia of the 
sc/cd, and is neither so pleasant to the eye, nor so 
agreeabh^ to the taste, as that obtained by first 
repeat(‘,dly Avaslung tlu^ seeds in cold water, or by 
boiling them for a short time, until the whole 
of the reddish-broAvn ceJouring matter is removed, 
and the seed.s have V»ccomo perfectly white. They 
are then tlried in the sun, and the oil expressed 
as usual, 'rids proccs.s yields 40 to 44 ]>er cent, 
of a very pale si. .w-coloured swcet-Binelihig oil, 
an oxecileiit substitute for olive oil. In India 
the oil is chielly msed in cookery, in anointing the 
pei‘son, for making soap, and for burning in lamps. 

In England it is chiefly used for the manufacture 
of soap, and for burning in tablc-lamjw, for which 
it is better suited than cocoanut oil, owing to the 
lower ternper/iture at wliich it congeals. In 
different parts of tlx* Madras Presidency the price 
of this oil varies fiom Ks, 1'5 to Rs. 6 per inaund 
(>i 25 lbs. Til or gingelly '’ced exported from 
India, chiefly to France, and from Bengal and 
Bombay : — 

Owt. n<. I Us. 

is: 4-7.-) l,a03,-22-i -2,28,020 1877-78, l,ir>B,ft02 84,82,202 

l,'a» 0 , 00 .s 7 ;-,,, 4,782 1H78-71», ],0;t0.087 70,00,210 

ltr.T,-77[ sc., M2, 0.87 ! 1870 00, 1 , 080,180 1,10,70,042 

GINGER, Zingi))er ollicirialc. 

Zangebil, . Akau., Bkhs. Zen zero, . . . . . iT. 

Jalicti 5, . . . . Bali. Jasinking, alno Jait, Jav. 

Ada (green), . . . Sapadan, also Alya, M ai-AY. 

■ Khv'iug khyuk (gr.), Buu. inchiver, . . Maleal. 

Khyong-dHein (dry), ,, Gengivre, . . . Pout. 

Sunty, . . . ('an. Tnbir, .... Hub. 

Kan-kiang, I’eli-kiang.GH. S\inthi,Sringavcra, 8 ansk. 
(Jciiiber, .... lU'T. Inghuni, . . . 8/NCiH. 

(lingcmbre, . . . Fa. .jeiigibre, Agcnjibre, 8r. 

ingwer, .... (Vila. Inji (green), Shukku,TAM. 
Adrak (green), . . lllNl). Shonti, .... Tkl. 

.Soiit (<lry), ... ,, Zenjefil, .... TuttK. 

Dr. Roylc thinks that the Sanskrit name Sringa- 
vera is the source of many of its names. 

Tim ginger plant is cultivated iu the tropical 
regions of Asia, America, and Africa. In India it is 
goncnilly cultivated in gardens, being sown about 
the commencemimt of the rains, iu beds of about six 
feet 8([uare, and in a rich soil. The planting 
con.sists in dividing part of the green root, Avhich 
the natives tir.st soak in a mixture of cow-duug 
and Avatcr ; it is thou plauted about two inches 
(lee]> and about one foot ai)art. It requires a great 
deal of water, and tx) be kept clear of weeds. 
UTiL-n the stalks dry, the ginger may betaken up, 
although it is sometimes lett in tlio ground for 
one or two years. It is bid, ter for remain ii.g 
twelve inonUis, and must be Avutcrod during the 
dry Bo.'iMon. The stem reaches gcuerally three or 
four feet iu height, and is renewed yearly ; Avhilo 
the root, Avhich is the part known as ginger, 
hotanically termed a rinzome, is biennial. In 
Jamaica the. roots arc dug up in January or 
Fehru.iry Avhcu about a year old, and after the 
steuis arc Avithcred. Thi.y arc avcH washed, freed 
from dirt, and in some cases, especially with the 
better kinds, the epidermis or outer coat is stripped 
off; and licncc the division of ginger into white, 
scraped, or uncoated, and into black, uni^raped, 
or coated. In estimating the quality of ginger, a 
Aoariety of particulars arc taken into consideration, 
as wdiether tlm rhizomes are coated or uncoated, 
their form, colour, and consistence. 

Out of 21 sAamplcs of the gingers sold in 
Fondun, 15 were found by Dr. Haasall to be 




GINGER. 


GINSENG. 


ndultetatcd with sago meal, potAto flour, wheat 
flour, ground rice, cayenne pepper, muatard 
husks, and turmeric powder in various quantities, 
but ill tlie majority of cases constituting the prin- 
cipal part of the article. A great part of that 
found in the shops hod been washed in whiting 
and water, under the pretence of preserving it 
from insects. The dark-coloured kinds are fre- 
quently bleached with chloride of lime. 

Great Britain imported 3.S,854:CwtB. in 1870, and 
32,000 cwts. in 1871. Ginger exported from 
India — 

Lb«. Ila. I.ba. Ha. 

1875 - 70 , 0 , 535,^27 10 , 09,308 1878 - 70 , 0 , 100,045 13 , 05,240 

1870 - 77 , 0 , 427,050 8 , 01 , 5.34 1879 - 80 , 0 , 900,000 9 , 04,149 

1877 - 78 , 4 , 547,404 6 , 93,941 

The Malabar ginger exported from Calicut is 
the produce of the district of Shernaad, situated 
in the south of Calicut, a place chiefly inhabited 
by Moplas, who look upon the ginger cultivation 
as a most valuable and profitable trade. The soil 
of Shernaad is so very luxuriant, and so well 
suited for the cultivation of ginger, that it is 
reckoned the only place in Malabar where the plant 
grows and thrives to perfection. The only suit- 
ablo kiud of soil is that which, being red earth, 
is yet free from gravel, and the soil good and 
heavy. The cultivation generally commences 
about the middle of May, after the ground has 
undergone a thorough process of ploughing, 
harrowing, etc. At the cominenc(;ment of the 
monsoon, beds of ten or twelve feet long by three 
or four feet wide arc formed, and in these bctls 
small holes arc dug at three- fourths to one foot 
apart, which arc filled with manure. I'he roots, 
hitherto carefully buried under sltcds, are dug 
out, the good ones picked from those which arc 
affected by the moisture, or any other concomitant 
of a half-year’s exclusion from the atmosphere, 
and the process of clipping them iuto suitable 
sizes, for planting performed, by cutting the 
ginger iuto pieces of an inch and a half to two 
inches long. These are then buried in the holes, j 
which liavo been previously manured, and the 
whole of the beds ore then covered with a good 
thick layer of green leaves, wliich, whilst they 
serve as manure, also contribute to keep the beds 
from unnecessary dampness, which might other- 
wise bo occasioned by the heavy falls of rain 
during the months or Juno and July. Rain is 
essentially requisite for the growth of the ginger ; 
it is also, however, necessary that the beds be 
constantly kept from inundation, which, if not 
carefully attended to, entirely ruin tlie crop. 1 
Great precaution is therefore taken in forming 
drains between the beds, and letting water out, 
thus preventing a sujierfluity. On account of the 
great tendency some kinds of leaves have to breed 
worms and insects, strict care is observed in the 
selection, and none but the particular kinds used 
in manuring ginger are taken in, lest the wrong 
ones might fetch in worms, which, if once in the 
beds, no remedy can be resorted to successfully 
to destroy them, and thus in a very short time 
they ruin the crop. Worms bred from the leaves 
laid on the soil, though Iiigldy destructive, are 
not so pernicious to ginger cultivation as those 
which proceed from the effect of the soil. Tlio 
former kind, whilst they destroy the beds in which 
they once appear, do not spread themselves to 
the other bcas, be they ever so close ; but the 
latter kind miust of course b<? found in almost all 


the beds, as they do not proceed from accidental 
causes, but from the nature of the soil. In cases 
like these the whole crop is oftentimes ruined, 
The present mode of preparing the land for 
this crop in the West Inaica, is by first care- 
fully hoeing off all bushes and weeds from the 
piece intended to plant ; the workmen are then 
placed in a line, and dig forward the land to the 
full depth of the lioo, cutting the furrow not more 
than from five to six inches thick. The land is 
then allowed to pulverize for a short time ; it is 
then prepared for receiving the plants, by opening 
drills with the hoe, from ten to twelve inches 
apart, and the same in depth, chopping or breaking 
up any clods that may be in the land. Two or 
three women follow and drop the plants in the 
drills, say from nine to ten inches apart. The 
plants or sets are the small knots or fingers broken 
off the original root, ns not worth the scraping. 
The plants are then covered in with a portion of 
the earth -bank formed in drilling. Great care 
and attention is required to keep them clean from 
weeds until they attain sufficient age. They 
throw out a pedicle or footstalk in the course of 
the second or third week, the leaves of which arc 
of similar shape to that of the Guinea grass. 

Ginger is very liabb‘ to rot, particularly if 
planted in too rich a soil, or where it may bo 
subject to heavy rains. The general average 
of yield is from 1500 to 2000 lbs. per acre in 
lants, although as much as 8000 lbs. of ginger 
ave been cured from one acre. 

Ginger Presci’vc is made from the young 
shoots put forth every spring by the perennial 
rhizome. These shoots are carefully picked, 
washed, scalded, scraped, peeled, and then pre- 
served in jars with syrup. Dried ginger of good 
quality, soft and mealy, may be converted into 
excellent preserved ginger. 'I’he rhizomes, se- 
lected with care, are to be immersed for three or 
four weeks iu very weak syrup, sciircely stronger 
than sugar and water, to which a Bmall portion 
of tho carbonate of potash has been added. As 
soon as the ginger luis become Bulliciently soft, it 
is put up in very strong syrup of white sugar. 
Ginger preserve is imported into India solely from 
Ghina, lu cases containing half-a-dozen of jars 
each, the capacity of each jar being about 5 lbs. 
— Dr. 1\ Browne; BooU s St. of Commerce; 
Mason\s Teim. ; Ilassairs Food ; IiidtlclCs Garden^ 
in(j ; Dtct. ; I'anlkucr's Diet.; Simmonds. 

GINGKKBREAD TREK, or Doom palm of 
llyjiha^ne Tliebaica (Cucifera The- 
baica), and receives its name from its fruit having 
the look and ta.stc of gingmbread. It is stated 
by Dr. Lindley to produce the bdellium. Its 
wood is used for various domestic purposes, and 
its kernels turned into rosaries. — Seeman. 

GIN-RIKSllA. Jai*. Literally, man-power 
carriage, n small Iavo - wheeled conveyance, 
dragged by t wo or more coolies. 

GlNl^KNG. Anglo-Chin. The famed gin- 
seng Bubstanci‘3 arc known to tho Chinese as 
Jiii-san, Liau-.^an, Ilwang-san, Shin-tsan, Kwan- 
tung jiii s;in, and Kwau-si-jin-san. The Dutch 
call it Ivraft Wur/cl, and the Tartars, Obrota. 
That obtained in the provinces of 8heu-si, Peh- 
chihdi, and Slung-king is the product of the 
Puuax ginseng, Meyer. A part of this drug is 
obtuuied the Nepal piaiit, Panax pseudo- 

giuMeng, Bo/Z/v//, and the P. quinquefoliurn, 





GIKAFFA CAMELOPAKOALIS. 


GIHDHANA. 


which is largely used in Central China, is the 
American ginseng. The Shing-kiug plant, called 
Kwan-tung-jin-san, is almost an imperial mono- 
poly. A plant called Tang-san, which seems to 
DC cultivated in Corea or Peh-chih-li, and subati- 
tuted for the true ginseng, seems to bo a species 
of Campanula or Adenophora. Corean ginseng 
ranka next after the Kwan-tung-iin-sau of Man- 
churia, — in fact, constitutes the only available drug 
in the hands of traders. This, however, is often 
adulterated with Japanese ginseng, which again 
is often adulterated with roots of Campanula 
glauca, etc. The Manchuria wild ginseng is care- 
fully searched for by the Manchu. The pieces, 
after careful trimming with a bamboo kniie, and 
drying in still air, are made to assume something 
of the form of the hunmn body or miniature 
human hand. They are yellowish, serai-trans- 
pareiit, firm, brittle to some extent, and of a 
sweet mucilaginous taste, inclining to bitterness. 
It is easily injured by damp and worms, and gr^at 
care is taken to preserve the true Manchurian 
plant. It is prepared as an extract or ns a 
decoction, and always in silver vcBsels. It is 
prescribed in almost every kind of disease of a 
severe character, but the stage of each disease in 
which it is administered is carefully distinguished. 
It is given in all forms of debility, Hi)ermaterrh(ea, 
asthma, hemorrhages, severe dyspepsia, vomiting 
of pregnant women, chronic malarious nfTections, 
and the typhoid stages of epidemic fever; and 
its effects apparently are of an alterative, tonic, 
stimulant, carminative, and demuleott nature. 
Dr. Smith observes that some i) 06 itivc efficacy 
of a sustaining character docs really exist in this 
species of ivywort. The leaves are sold in bundles, 
and are said to bo emetic and expectorant. 

The ginseng that comes to Shang-hai, chiefly 
from Corea and Tariary, is carefully protected 
from the air, and sells at from G dollars to 300 
and even 400 dollars the ounce. 

Ginseng, Bastard, Shang-tung-jin-san, Ohtn., 
Tang-san, Chin., is obtained from the rocts of 
several sjiecies oif Adenophora, Campanula, Phy- 
teuina, and Platycodon, which arc largtdy used 
to adulterate and aa Bubstitutes for the genuine 
ginseng ; but tlie Japanese seem to prize tho roots 
of Campanula glauca ns highly as the true gin- 
seng. Also tho virtues of the true ginseng arc 
exhausted, and the now worthless root re-sold. 
Plants of Shan- si and other Chine.se provinces, 
called by tho Chinese Tang-san, also Fang- tang- 
san, also Lu-tang, also Ch’uen-tang, and Ming- 
tang, are often substituted for gisiscng. 

Ginseng, Black. 

Heh-san ; Hiuen-aan, Chin, ( Yuen-Bivii, . . Chin. 

This Chinese plant is grown in Ho-chau (Ngan- 
hwui), and in the N. and N.IV. provinces of China. 
Its black fleshy roots have some resemblance to 
ginseng ; taste raw and sweetish, with little odour, 
teough used by incense-makers. 

Ginseng, Extract of, Jin-san-kau, Chin,, is care- 
fully prepared in silver vessels. It is used to make 
the mi-tsau-hwan, or regenerating pills, sold at 
two taels a-pieco In Hankow. — Smith ; WiUtams" 
Middle Kingdom^ p. 284 ; Sim. Com. Pro. 436-37 ; 
Hon. Mr. Morrison's Comp. Des. ; Lockhart, 100. 

GIRAFFA CAMELOPARDALIS. Swidev. 

Var. a, 

OervuB camelop., iWuH. 1 (Jiraffa cairiclop., Bresson. 
O.OapeiialB,G«<#., j Oamelop. girafta, Qmdin. 


Var. h. Palo colour. 

Camelop. girafa, var. 1 0. Senaarensis, Gtqff. 

^thiopica, Humic. 1 C. Althiopicus, OgiJhy. 
Kamel paard, . , DuT. 1 Camelopard, , , Knq. 

The giraffe, one of the Kuminantiac, has per- 
sistent liorus in both sexes ; tho horns are covered 
with a hairy skin, with a tuft of hair at tho tip. 
Lip not grooved, entirely covered with hair, mu^ 
produced before the nostril ; tongue very exten- 
sive; neck very long, body short; hinder legs 
siiort, false hoof nou'^ ; tail elongate, with a tuft 
of thick hair at the end. — Png. Ctfc. 

GIRAII. Hind. A knot, a division of a gaz. 
Sal-girah, the knot made annually on a birthday. 

GIRAR, 3G miles S.E. of AVardah district, is 
fainc<i for tho shrine of Shaikh Khaja Farid. It 
is on tho top of the hill close by, and attracts a 
continual flow of devotees, Hindu as well as 
Musahnan. He was born in Hindustan, and, 
after wandering about for some thirty years as a 
fakir he camo and settled on the Girar hill about 
the year a.d. 1244. There is a belief that the 
zeolites on tho Girar Hills are petrified cocoanuts 
and other articles of merchanaise belonging to 
two travelling traders, who mocked the saint, on 
which ho turned their whole stock-in-trade into 
Uones as a punishment. 

GIUAJUHNIA LESCIIENAULTIANA. 

Urtica hetorophylla, 72ux6. 

Noilgherr) nettle, . Eno. | Ana ihorigenain, Maleal. 

Grows in the Konkan.s, the Peninsula, Nepal, 
and is trc([ucnt all over the higher range of the 
Neilgherries. The ba^k yields a line, strong, white, 
flax-like fibre, which the hill people obtain by 
plunging the plant into hot water, to deprive it 
of its virulently stinging properties, and then 
peeling tho stalks. The textile material so pre- 
pared is of great strength, and tho Todawar use it 
as thread. It is wortli £200 a ton in England.-^ 
M. K. J. li. 

GIRASI, a predatory, piratical race on the 
Mnhratta coast, qu. Grassia. 

GIRBAR. in Oman, the hides of the sheep or 
goats ore made into leather vessels, called Girbar 
Those of kids or lambs serve for milk, while the 
larger arc used for either wine or water. They ore 
tanned with the bark of tho acacia ; and the hairy 
part, which is left without, is generally, though 
not invariably, cleansed. Tho apertures through 
which the legs protruded arc closed up, and the 
fluid within is discharged through the opening of 
the neck, which is gathered together and fastened 
by means of a leathern thong, its extremity being 
cut in the form of a tongue or spout. They are 
slung alongside their camols ; and a Bedouin, when 
thirsty, may frequently be observed drinking from 
tliem whilst in that jioaition. They answer better 
than jars, because, if the camel run against trees 
or its fellow -beasts in tho caravan, they are not 
liable to bo broken, and from tho evaporation 
constantly going on, tho water is also kept cool; 
but whilst new, sufficient attention is not paid to 
cleansing them, and their contents thus acquire 
a loathsome taste and smell. — Wellsted, Tr. i. B9. 

GIUDAWUREE, also written Glrdawarl. 
Patrolling, inspecting, going the rounds, from the 
Persian Gird, circuit, circumference, and Aordan, 
to bring. — Elliot. 

GIRDHANA, a sacred hill in Vrij, from which 
Krishna derives one of his principal epithets, Gird- 
hun or Giidhun-natb, ‘ God of the mount ol 



GIRDLES. 


GLACIERS. 


wealth.’ Hero he first gave proofs of miraculous 
power, and a cave in this lull was the first shrine, 
on his Rpotboosis, whence his miracles and oracles 
were made known to the Yadu race. From tins 
cave (Gopha) is derived another of his titles, Goph- 
nath, ‘ Lord of the cave,’ distinct from his epithet 
Gopi-nath, ‘ Lord of the Gopi,’ or pastoral nymphs. 
On the annual festival held at Girdhana, the sacred 
mount is purified with copious oblations of milk, 
for which all the cows of the district are in requi- 
sition. The worship of Krishna in ancient days, 
like that of Apollo amongst Greeks, was chiefly 
celebrated in caves, of which there were many 
scattered over India. The most remarkable were 
those of Girdhana in Vrij, Gaya in Bahar, Goph- 
nath on the shores of Saurashtra, and Jalindra on 
the Indus. — i. p. 545. 

GIRDLES are worn by Mahomedans and 
Hindus. They are alluded to in the Bible, Psalm 
cix. 19, ‘ Let it be unto him as a girdle wherewith 
he is girded continually ; ’ Daniel x. 5, ‘ Whoso loins 
were girded with the fine gold of Uphaz.’ Many of 
the Hindus, both men and women, wear a silver 
or gold chain round their loins ; and all Mahome- 
dans in full dress wear a muslin girdle, called a 
kamrband or loin-girdle : Psalm xciii. 1, ‘ Strength 
wherewith he hath girded himself.’ Wiien an 
Asiatic is about to set off on a journey, to lift a 
burden, or to do something which requires exer- 
tion, he binds firmly hia loose upper garment 
round his loins. 

GIRI, Pabur, and Tons rivers arc tributaries 
of the Jumna, and up the valley of tiie Giri to 
Kotkai there is a great consumption of wood and 
charcoal in connection with the iron-smelting, for 
wliich that locality is famous. — Ch(j. J!cp. 

GIRNAR, in lat. 21^ 00' N., long. 70'" 42' E., a 
hill 3500 feet high, near Junagarli in Kattyawar, 
and 40 miles to the north of Sonmath. The Jaina 
religionists regard it as sacred, only second in 
importance to Ihilitana, and it is also reverenced by 
Hindus. Of tlie holy objects on and near it may 
be mentioned, a rock at the foot of the hill out- 
side the town, and which is covered with a set of 
Asoka’s inscriptions, 2.50 n.c. Another inscri})tion 
(150 A.D.) relates how the local ruler, Kudra Daina, 
defeated the king of the Dekhau; while a third 
(457 A.D.) records tlie bursting of the embank- 
ment of the Sudarsana tank, and tlic rebuilding 
of a bridge which was destroyed by the flood. 
Tlie principiil group of temples at Girnar is situ- 
ated on a ledge, about GOO feet fioiu the summit, 
and nearly 3000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The largest, and possibly the oldest of these, is 
that of Nepiinatli. About 2700 feet above the sea, 
and 2500 above Juuagarh, are a series of Jain 
temples on a ledge of the mountain. In a small 
underground chamber is the Jaina sOituc of Ami- 
jhara, or perspiring idol. The meaning of this is 
unknown, but it is supposed to be Ainrit-jhara, 
or nectar-drop. On the highest peak at Kalika is 
Amba Mata, the dread mother, the universal 
mother, called also Sri Mata Ainbika. The 
famous Bhairava J’hap, or death -leap, is near the 
Jain temples. It is a huge rock that rises on the 
edge of the ledge, and slightly overhangs the great 
precipice. The leap has been forbidden, though 
even now it is occasionally taken. The peak of 
Gorukha Natha rises about 8500 feet above the sea, 
and Datatiya peak is almost the same height ; it is 
sacred to ISeminuth, whose first convert was king 


Diitatri. There are many ascetic devotees, and in 
th^ jungles below there were said to be some of the 
Aghora. The Jain temples on Girnar Hill are very 
elaborate and beautiful, much in the usual style 
of Hindu architecture. The most striking charac- 
teristics of their interiors are their fine tesselated 
marble pavements, their painted domes, their 
exquisitely shaped and carved pillars, — sometimes 
of granite and green syenite, — their antique 
porticoes, beautiful small sculptures and colossal 
Btatuea. The central dome of the temple to 
Nemiiiath is curiously painted, and surrounded 
by female figures. It has beautiful marble pillars 
composed of alternate black and white marble. 

GlRONNIEl^A RETICULATA, Thw„ Koditani, 
Tam., a laige and valuable timber tree found in 
the Peninsula in the ghat forests, up to 3000 feet 
elevation, from S. Canara down to Travancore 
and Tinnevelly, also in Ceylon. The wood is vwy 
hard and heavy, and is a valuable engineering 
timber. — Bethlomc^ FI. Sylv. p. 318. 

GIRWA, Girui, Girwi, or Gerwa. Hind. A 
grain blight of N. India and the Mahratta country, 
which occurs from late heavy rains and east winds. 
It is a red fungus which covers the leaves, and, 
when it adheres to the stems, thrusts its roots 
through the x>ores of the epidermis, and robs the 
grain of the sap as it Rscenas. It turns the crop 
of a brick-dust colour. 

GISEKIA PllAKNACIOIDES. 1,11. 

Et-cilla palrt, . . SiNOTi. I Esukadanti kura, . Tel. 
Manall kiro, . . T.\M. | Isaka dasari kura, . „ 

A plant of N. Africa and Asia, has been recom- 
inendcil for tapeworm. The leaves are used by 
the natives in tlic preparation of dholl. Wight in 
leones gives also G. inolIiTgiuoidcs and G. rubella. 
— .A///W7/. 

I G18KOUI, a Baluch tribe in tlie Debra Ghazi 
I Khan district. — M(ic(jrc<joi\ iV. 1)'^. F. p. 534. 
j GITA. Sansk. a song, a hymn. Of these, 
the most celebrated is the Gita Govinda, an 
erotic jioeni by Java Deva. It sings the loves of 
I Kiislma with Radha and other of the cowherd 
j girls. A mystical interpretation has been put 
I iqion it. Sir AVilliam Jones and Mr. Edwin 
Arnold made some translations of it ; and Lassen 
jniblished an edition with a Latin translation. 
Others arc the Gita Girisha, Gita Shankara, 
Gita Gaurisha, Itaga Mala, Sangita Ratnakara, 
Cana Vidya, Sangita Daipana, and Sangita Ra- 
hasya. — IKiNv/, iv. p. 409. See Geeta. 
GIVOTTIA ROTTLERIFORMIS. Griff., W. Ic. 

Tutalli marnin, . . Tam. I Telia, . . . . . Tel. 
Butalli, Vcndalli, . ,, | Telia pooiikce, . . ,, 

A very common, middling-sized tree in S. India, 
one of the Euphorbiaceie, found in Ceylon, the 
Circar Hills, and in a very few of the Bombay 
jungles inland above tlie ghats. Seed yields an oil 
valuable for line machinery. The wood is light, 
and is used only for making the figures, toys, and 
models manufactured at Gokak, in the Southern 
Mahratta country. — IJrs. IViyhC, Gibson ; Bed- 
dome; Thiv. ZeyL p. 278. 

GLACIERS tire masses of ice which are formed 
aud remain in the valleys and on thesloxies of lofty 
mountains. In every part of the Himalaya and 
of AVestern Tibet, wherever the mountains attain 
a sufficient elevation to be covered with perpetual 
snow, glaciers are to be found. In the lofty chain 
of the Cis and ’J'rans Sutlej Himalaya, and of the 
Kouen Luu, wliosc peaks rise to a very great height, 
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niid collect in winter enormous dcptlis of snow, 
the glaciers are of great length. Tii the central 
parts of Tibet, which are often lower, and even 
in their loftiest parts arc less snowy than the 
bounding chains, the glaciers are of inferior 
dimensions. Where the snow-bed is at once cut off 
abruptly in an ice cliff, which can hardly bo said 
to be in motion, or rather whose motion must be 
almost entirely from above downwards, moraines, 
which on the larger glaciers and among mountains 
of easily decaying rocks are of astonishing dimen- 
sions, form the margins of each glacier, and also 
occur longitudinally on different parts of their 
surface, increasing in number as the glacier ad- 
vances, till at last the several scries, whoHc origin 
can long be traced to the different ramificayions of 
the glacier, become blended into one. Kn route 
to Kara-korum, after leaving the Nubra valley, 
when a sufficient elevation above his encampment 
liad been gained, Dr. Thomson obtained a com- 
manding view of the glacier which occupied the 
continuation of the main volley. It was nearly 
straight, and he guessed at least five or six iniles 
long. 1'he inclination of its surface was consider- 
able. On each aide, two or three lateral glaciers, 
descending from the mountains l^y which it was 
enclosed, contributed to incrensc its size, all loadcii 
with heaps of Btones, which had at the lower end 
of the central glacier so accumulated as completely 
to cover its whole surface. One day ho procc(‘de<l 
along the end of the small phiin close to which 
ho had been encamped. On the right hauil was 
an ancient mornine, which prevented him from 
seeing the road in advauco. At tlio upper end of 
the plain ho found a small streamlet running 
parallel to the moraine ; and about a mile from 
camp reached the cud of a sniall glacier, from 
which the streamlet had its origin. Gimsing the 
latter, which was still partially frozen, he ascended 
in a deep hollow between the left sitle of the 
glacier and the moraine. The icy mass had not 
yet begun to thaw, the Uanperaturo Is ing stil 
below freezing. After half a mile ho iseonded 
on the surface of the iec, and as soon as h<‘ ihd so, 
was enabled to soo that the glacier had its origin 
in a ravine on the south, and entered the main 
valley almost opiKisite to him. The great body o 
the icc took a westerly diiectiou, forming the 
glacier along which he had been travelling ; but a 
portion formed a cliff to the castwaiil which 
dipped abruptly into a small, api»arentlv di‘ei» 
late. At the distance of perhaps MH) yanls theie 
was another glacier, winch ilescended from a 
valley in the northern range of iuouutiun.s, and, 
like the one on which he stood, presented a per- 
pendicular wall to the little lake Right and left 
of the lake were enormous piles of bouUleis, 
occupying the interval between lU margin and 
the luouutaiuH, or rather lilliiit? iiP a liortioii of 
the Boace which itwoul.l ollu rwme have occuiucmI. 
Into this very Hiiigular liollow h<^ JeHCenueu, on a 
Bleep icy slope, and, patiBing along the noijln rn 
margin of tL lake,* ascended on the placer 
beyond, as before, between the ice, and, on reach- 
ing the surface of the second glacier, he^ foiun 
thit a similar but smaller depression l<»y beyond 
it to the east, in which also there wiw a wnall lake 
with another innss of ice beyond Jt. I his llnr 
glacier also came from the north, and was a much 
more formidable mass than those which had 
Srendy been crossed. It wiw very steep, and 


was covered with snow, which was beginuing to 
thaw more than was convenient. When at the 


ijiuil; tijuii ixva uuii t uuiuii v* iauh nv vuc 

highest part, he found tlmt though apparently 
nearly level, it sloped downwards sensibly though 
very slightly, for nearly half a mile in an easterly 
direction. It was evident to him that he had now 
reached the highest part of the ascent, which ho 
assumed to be 17,000 fct^t, and that tlie crest of 
the pass was covered by this glacier. 

The existence of glaciers in AVestern Tibc't was 
first made known by Vigne, who alludes to them 
in hib Travels in Kashmir, ii. p. 285. Colonel 
Richard Strachey was the first who proved their 
existence, in 1817, in the Himalaya. On the 
northern side of the Kara - korum and in the 
Kouen Lun there are glaciers having forms iden- 
tical with those of the Alps. Some of them ore 
considerably larger than the glaciers in Europe. 

In the Himalaya tin; lowest glaciers go down to 
10,500 feet, — the '^indari ending at 11,492 feet, 
the Timtunna at 11,450 feet, the Tsoji at 10,967 
feet, and the Chaia at 10,520 feet. In Western 
Tibet th(‘y descend to‘ about the same elevation ; 
thus the Miistagh to 11,576 foet, the Tap 11,608 
feet, the Tami Cimot 10,4()0 feet, the Repho glaciOT 
near Askoli, even to 9876 fei't. The latter is 
worthy of notice as a remarkable case of low 
termination. In the Kouen Lun the glaciers end 
prohahly at heights not much differing from those 
in Wi stern Tibet; at li'mit, so may be infern^d 
from th(‘ height of the snow limit, as also from 
tlie general api>oaranco of the upper part of the 
glaciers. The glmims on both ffanks of the Elchi 
paK.s pn sm.t, however, no instances of particularly 
deep de.scent. 

Hr. Hooker could not discover any in tho rooro 
eastern valleys, even so low as 14,000 foot, though 
at the hot season extensive siiow-bedH remaia un- 
melted at hut little above 10,(KM) feet. The foot 
of the BtiipemlouH glacier lilling the broad head of 
(he Tldook is certainly not below M,00() feet, 
though, being coulinuoii.s with tlio perpetual snow 
(or neve) of the Binumitof Kinchinjingow, itnmst 
have 14,000 feet of ici^ in pi'rpendicular height, 
to urge it forwards. Dr. Hooker made frequent 
exciirsions to the great giaciiT of Kinchinjingow. 
Its valley is about four miles long, broad and fiat. 
Gham^o-khnng rears its blue and white cliffs 
1500 'feet al)OVe its west ffauk, and throws down 
avahinelu‘s of stones ami snow into the valley. 
Hot Horiiig.s burst from tho ground near some 
granite roeks on its lloor, aVmut 16,000 feet above 
the sea, ami only a mile below tho glacier, and 
the water eollcelH in pools; its tem|HTatiiro is 110 , 
and in places 116 “, or 4 " hotter than that of the 
Vciim-tong hot springs, though 4000 feet higher, 
ami of i>reeisoly the same character. A Rarliarea 
ami some otlier plants make the neighljourhood of 
the hot springs a little oasi.s; and tho largo marmot 
is common, uttering its sharp, chirping siiueak. 
Dr Hooker (ii. p. 7) found tho moraiues m tlio 
Bikkim valleys at 7000 or HOOO feet elevation. This 
would show either that the climate has changed, 
or that the mountain mass has bocoino depressed 
ecpial to 8000 feet sinci* the formation of the 

moraines. . , i 

In the Western Himalaya, m tlie Mustagh range, 
arc two glaciers immediately oil joining one another, 
iiOBSCBsing a united length of (>5 luilcB, Another id 
I their neighbourhood is 21 mihs long aud from 1 
' to 2 miles wide. Us iqiper i>oition is 24,000 foot 
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above the eea-level, and its lower portion termi- 
nates in masses of ico 250 feet in height and 3 
miles in breadth, and is 16,000 feet above the sea. 
Glaciers are called Gal bv the Bbotia. 

There is a glacier in the valley of Brabaldo, in 
Little Tibet, a short distance from the village of 
Arindo. Its width is about 450 yards, and nearly 
a hundred feet high, and a large river flows with 
velocity from below it. 

In 1839, Major A. Cunningham traversed a 
magnificent glacier which spanned tlie valley of 
the Cheli river, below the Kali Debi pass (16,700 
feet). It was fissured in all directions, ana, look- 
ing down the main fissure, which was five feet 
wide, ho saw the stream trickling at a depth of 
more than 800 feet. The surface was covered 
with hardened snow and embedded stones; but the 
mass, as seen in the fissures, was clear, transparent 
ice, filled vdth white specks. This glacier was 
about a mile long and a quarter of a mile broad, 
with an average dmith of 200 or 800 feet. In 
the same range, Dr. Thomson saw a similar 
glacier to the north of the Saj pass, about 80 miles 
to the north-west of Kali Debi. In 1847, Major 
Cunningham crossed a second and larger glacier 
to the north of the Parang pass, at 18,500 feet. 
It extended down the head of the Para river for 
2} miles. At its termination it was 50 feet high, 
but a quarter of a mile upward it was fully 150 
feet thick. 

Dr. Tliomson observed a larger glacier on the 
northern side of the Umasi La, on crossing into 
Zangskar. It extended from the top of the pass, I 
18,128 feet, down to a level of 14,500 feet, 
and was not less than three or four miles in 
length. In two different parts of the Shayok, 
above and below Sassar, seen by Dr. Thomson in 
1848, the bed of the stream is completely spanned 
by enormous glaciers. The great glacier is about 
80 miles below Sassar, and 20 miles above the 
junction of the Changchen-mo. Licut-Colonel 
Alexander Cunningham (Ladakh, p. 94), describ- 
ing the Shayok or Khundan river, a tributary of 
the Indus, which rises in the Kara-korum moun- 
tains to the northward of Leh, in lat. 85° N., 
and long. 78° E., tells us that in these cold and 
lofty regions almost every ravine is filled with 
a glacier; that since 1826 the channel of this 
river hod never been clear, and the accumulated 
waters had formed a lake of considerable size, 
called Nubra-tsho. I'his barrier has burst on 
three recent occasions, — in 1826, 1888, and 1841. 
In that of 1841, when the rushing waters reached 
Torbela, on the Indus, tlie river came down 
furiously in an absolute wall of mud, a horrible 
mess of foul water, carcases of soldiers, peasants, 
war-steeds, camels, prostitutes, tents, mules, asses, 
trees, and household furniture, in one flood of 
ruin, for Syam Singh Atariwaln, of raja Gulab 
Singh’s army, was encamped in the bed of the 
Indus at Kulaithree Coss, above Torbela, in chock 
of Painda Khan, and but that part of the troops 
wore then in hot pursuit, the destruction would 
have been greater. Only those escaped who took 
at once to the mountain-side. Throughout the 
mountain course of the Indus, fields, houses, and 
trees were swept away, but man and the animals 
which he haa domesticated generally managed 
to escape. The waters of the Indus below the 
unctions of the Shayok, rose to a height of 69 
eet, and to 30 feet at Skurdo. 


Chorkonduy a glacier in Balti, in Tibet, is in 
lat. 85° 86' N., and long. 75° 58' E., and 16,900 
feet above the sea. 

Ihi-Gamin, a glacier in Eosteni Tibet, in height 
22,260 feet English — 20,886 French feet. 

Captain Godwin-Austen, 24th Regiment, writing 
in 1863 on the glacier phenomena of the valley of 
the Upper Indus, notices the glaciers in that part 
of the great Himalayan chain which separates 
Tibet from Yarkand, in lat. 85° to 86° N., and 
long. 76° E., and extending over an area about 100 
miles from cast to west, from Kara-korum peak 
No. 2 (28,265 feet), to the mountain of Haramosh. 
Glaciers supply the Hushe river, which joins the 
Indus opposite Kapelii. Those of the upper 
portion of the valley take their rise on the southern 
side of the peak of Masherbrum, and are about 
10 miles in length. 

The great Baltoro glacier takes its rise on the 
west of Mausherbrum peak ; on the north it is 
joined by a great ice-feeder, which comes down 
from peak No. 2 ; opposite to it, from the south, 
is another. Both of these extend 9 or 10 miles on 
cither side of the main glacier. This, from its rise 
to its further end, measures 30 miles ; its course 
is from E. to \V. ; the breadth of the valley along 
which it flows is 12 miles. It receives numerous 
tributaries along its course, some of which are 10 
miles and more in length ; two of them on the 
N. lead up to the Mustagh pass into Yarkand 
(18,000 feet), whence a glacier descends to the 
N.E. about 20 miles in length. 

The Nobundi Sobundi glacier takes its rise from 
a broad ice-field which lies to the N. of lat. 86°, 
and has a S.E. course for 14 miles, with numerous 
laterals ; it then turns S., when it bears the name 
of the Punmah glacier ; about 5 miles from the 
termination it is joined by a glacier from the 
N.W., 16 niiles in length. 

The Biafo glacier is perhaps the most remark- 
able of any of this part of the Himalayan range ; 
it haa a linear course of upwards of 40 miles ; the 
opposite sides of the valley are very parallel along 
its whole length, and the breadth of ice seldom 
exceeds a mile, except whore the great feeders 
join it from the N.E. From the summit-level 
of the Biafo Gaiise a glacier is continued westward 
to Hisper in Nagnyr, 28 to 80 miles in length. 

The Chogo, which terminates at Arundu, takes 
its rise between the mountain of Haramosh and 
the Nushik pass ; it is about 24 miles in length, 
with numerous branches from Haramosh, 8 miles 
in length. 

The waters from all the glaciers, from that of 
Baltoro in the E. to Chogo in the W., are collected 
into the Shigar river, which joins the Indus at 
Sknrdo. All these glaciers carry great quantities 
of rock-detritus. The blocks on the Punmah 
glacier arc of great size. There are groovings 
and old moraines of a fonner extension of the 
glaciers in this region, showing that they have 
at times reached many miles beyond their present 
termination, and have risen upwards of 400 feet 
above their present levels. There are thick alluvial 
accumulations of the valley of the Indus, porticu-* 
larly in the neighbourhood of Skordo. 

The glaciers and peaks of the Sassar pass in Nubra, 
Tibet, ore shown by the brothers Schlagentweit 
to be in lat. 35° to 36° N., and long. 77° 27' 35" E., 
and 1 7,763 feet above the sea. Ooloiiel Markham, 
describing the glacier from beneath which the 
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Ganges issues, says : ‘ I beheld it before me in all 
its savage grandeur, tliickly studded with enormous 
loose rocks and earth. Extensive as my travels 
since this day have been through these oeautiful 
mountains, and amidst all the splendid scenery 1 
have looked on, I can,* he says, * recall none so 
strikingly magnificent as the glacier of the 
Ganges.’ — Cunning. ; Hooker; Thomson; Strachey. 

GLADWIN, FRANCIS, author of a History of 
Uiudostan during the reigns of Jehangir, 8nah- 
jehan, and Aurungzebe, Calcutta 1788. 

GLAM. — ? A tree of Singapore ; furnishes 
paper-like bark, used in caulking the seams of 
vessels. A similar substance occurs in Borneo, 
supposed to be the produce of a species of Arto- 
carous. — /iowfe, Fib. PI. p. 841. 

GLAPHi RIA a genus of small trees belonging 
to the natural order Myrtacem. G. nitida is called 
by the Malays the tree of long life, probably 
from its maintaining itself at elevations where the 
other denizens of the forest have ceased to exisL 
It affords, at Bencoolen, a substitute for tea, and 
is known by the name of the tea-plaut. Various 
species of Leptospermum and Melalcna bear the 
same name in the Australian colonies. G. sericea 
has lanceolate acuminated leaves. It is a native 
of Penang and the west coast of Sumatra. — Eng. 


Cyc. 

GLASS. 

Kizaz, .... AnAB. i SheeBlmh, . . . Pkrs. 

Vitro. Verre, . . . Fa. | Stcklo, .... Kus. 

Kaiich, .... Hind, i Vidrio Sp. 

Vetro, It. I Kunnadi, . . . Tam. 

Vitrum Lat. Addamoo, . . . Tel. 


Glass imported into India consists of sheet and 
late glass, glass beads and false pearls, common ' 
ottles, and other ware. Between the years 

1874- 75 and 1879-80 the value ranged from 
Rs. *28,07,406 in 1876-77, to Rs. 84,99,313 in 

1875- 76. The sheet and plate glass wiis valued at 
two to four lakhs, and the beads and false pearls 
at Rb. 6,85,314 to Rs. 9,69,595. 

The basis of all glass is silica and alkali, of which 
the former, in the shape of common sand, is to be 
met with almost everywhere ; the latter is to be 
had cheaply and in abundance in most parts of 
India. The secondary matcrijils also, indirectly 
essential to the manufacture of the best quality 
of glass, namely the fireclays used in the con- 
struction of the furnaces, arc abundant, and of 
very superior descriptions. Yet with all these 
advantages the natives do not appear to have 
advanced in the manufacture beyond the first and 
very rudest stages ; and although it is one which, 
if successfully prosecuted, would probably meet 
with very extended encouragement, the manu- 
facture of the commonest bottU‘8 is not yet 
practised. The chief defects of the nativi‘ 
iniumfacture are the use of too hirge a quantity 
of alkali ; in fact, in some cases, it is so much in 
excess, that it might be tasted by applying the 
tongue to the article. The fault now remarked 
upon is probably connected with and c/iused by 
aether, that of the material being melted at too 
low a tempe^rature and in bm smidl bulk; and 
thest^ again prolwibly arise from the; use of an 
improper furnace and an unsuitable kind of fuel 
The native furnace is usually a rude hole dug in 
the ground, corUmI with ferrugiuous clay, which 
tends to discolour the glass, and the heat is raised 
by the use of bellows bhist. Hence the tempera- 


turo is confined to one point of the mass, and is 
insufficiently diffused ; while the body of metal 
under fusion being small, and the dome and sides 
above ground being thin, the heat is dissipated 
from them, and never attains body and elevation 
sufficient to admit of the moss setting and purify- 
ing itself, or of its being freed from air-bubbles 
by the addition of the proper proportion of silica. 
What is required is the preparation of the glass 
in larger quantities at a time, and with this view 
larger and more carcfuiiy constructed furnacer', on 
the reverberating principle, to bo heated by coal ; 
after this, that the process should be attended to 
more scrupulously, and the materials mixed by 
weight, instead of being thrown together by 
measure, as is too commonly the case at present. 
Country glass is usually made of dhobi’s earth, 
a crude carbonate of soda, with a mixture of a 
little potash and lime 60 to 70 parts, and yellowish 
white sand 30 to 40 parts, composed of small 
fragments of quartz, felspar, iron, and a trace of 
lime. In 100 parts, for good bottle glass of Europe, 
are needed sand 58, sulphate oi soda 29, lime 
IIL charcoal 1^. 

Sulphate of boda only contains 45 per cent, of 
alkali, so that 29 parts contain 13 ; while the 
carbonate of soda obtained from dhobi’s earth 
conbiius between 30 and 40 per cent, of alkali, 
according to which tlie alkali used by the natives 
of India would be to that employed in Europe 
ill the proportion of 23 to 13. 

The substances generallv used by the natives in 
colouring glass are iron, which gives green, brown, 
and black shades ; manganese for pink, purple, 
and black; copper for blue, green, and deep red': 
arsenic for white ; and chromate of iron for a dull 
green. Bangles for the wrist are the chief articles 
now made in India, and some of the colours in the 
Bombay bazar are exquisite. The Chinese manu- 
factures of porcelain, glass, and glazes, their 
carving and engraving of gems, Chinese agates, 
rock - crystals, and ivory, excite the admiration 
of Europe, as also docs the Chinese and Japanese 
lacquer and varnish work. 

'i'iio art of glass-making is yet in its extreme 
infancy in the Panjab I’he glass sami occurs in 
the form of a whitish sand, mixed with on alkali, 
which eftloresccB naturally. It is there called reh ; 
that only of a good white colour makes glass. 
This substance is identical with the alkaline 
efflorescence which appears in many parts, and 
whoso presence is destructive b; cultivation. 
Wherever such an eflloresaiiice occurs over clean 
sandy soil, there is naturally formed a mixture of 
sand and alkali, which fuses into coarse lumps of 


bottle-green glass. 

Glass Beads. 

Kanch ke’ni.'mkc, HlNl>. I Munnlo, .... Tam. 
Butimucha, . . Malay. | I^ubnuIu, .... Tel. 


Coloureil glfuss beads are largely worn in India 
by several non- Aryan races. Among the curious 
examples of insistence in art, arc the Aggry 
beads which occur every wliere in Africa, and in 
many parts of Asia. 'I'hey are consider^ to bo 
of Pliomician origin, but are still made for the 
purpose of being bartered in Africa. They are 
usually large, not round but spindle-shaped, with 
alternate indented bauds of red and blue, sepanited 
by a narrow wliito lino. — Powell; Hooker ; Poyle. 

GI^AIK’US, a genus of sea lizards. G. hexa- 
pterigiufj, ( tiv ,ovc\xvi} in the Indiiui and S. Pacific 
1 
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oceans. It is a fragile, delicatcly-colourcd animal, j 
and is about an inch long. Its upper surface is a 
vivid purple, and its lower is pearly white. — Bat. 
p. 46 ; Collingwood. 

GLEDIT^HIA SINENSIS. Lam. 

Mimosa fera, Loureiro. 

Tiau-kohjTsau'kiah, Chin. | Chu-ya-tsau-kiah, . Chin. 

One of the Legurainostne met with in China and 
Cochin-China, with pods 8 to 12 inches long. 
They contain may flat seeds, and are used in 
washing the body, also for clothes. Parts of the 
plant are used medicinally. — Smith. 

GLENNIEA ZEYLANICA. Hook.JiU. 

SapinduB unijugus, Thw. [ Neplicliuni fuacatum, Ol. 

A large tree growing in Ceylon at Trincomalee, 
and on the mountains up to 4000 feet elevation. 
— Beddome^ T'l. Sylv. j). 138. 

GLINUS LITOIDES. Linn. 

Gandibuti, . . . Hind. I Zakhm i-lmiyat. . pKns. 
Porprang, ... ,, j Kotuk of. . . . 8rNi>. 

This plant is given in the Panjab as a purga- 
tive in diseases of the abdomen, under the name 
of Zakhm-i-haiyat, which name, however, is also 
generally ascribed to Sphturanthus hirtus, also to 
Cissampelos pareira, and to the creeper Lettsomia. 

Glinus trianthenioides, Sharunnay-kceray,TAM., 
a procumbent herb, with fleshy leaves of a brown- 
ish colour, used as spinach ; n very abundant and 
troublesome weed. G. dictainnoidcs, Linn., is of 
all India ; its tender shoots are eaten in curries. — 
Dr. J, L. Stewart; Jaff'rcy. 

GLOBIIA CARE YANA. On sliady banks in 
the Tenasserhn Provinces, this pretty orange- 
flowered globba is not uncommon, Wight in 
leones and Roxburgh (i. pp. 80-81) describe 
several species ; and the flowers of G. pendnla of 
Chittagong and G, spathiilata of ^ylhct arc lovely. 
G. expansa. Wall., is Pa-deing-giio of the Burmese. 

GLOBIOCEPHALUS INDICUS. Blyth. The 
Casing whale is closely afhncd to the European 
Gl. deductor, but differs externally in being 
wholly of a black colour. Its iiitermaxillaries 
are shorter ; the teeth fewer and larger, number- 
ing six or seven above, seven or eight below on 
each side. The upper view of the inaxilJaries 
differs considerably in contour, bcii»g broader and 
less elongated in the Indian species, and there are 
other discrepancies which arc leas nnarked. The 
Yellow Sea affords the cowfish, G. RisBii, the 
round-headed cachalot, which the Jai»ane8e cap- 
ture. Other whales resort to the waters east of 
Manchuria. Seals have been observed on the 
coasts of Lian-tung, but nothing is known of tlieir 
species or habits. — Brny, A.v. Socy. Journ. No. 1, 
1852 ; Williams' Middle Kingdom. 

GLOCHIDION, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Euphorbiacejc. There are 
several species, shrubs or small trees, 

G. lanceolarium, i., Bradleia lanceolaria, a 
useful timber tree of Assam, 

G. Neilgherronse, W. Ic., a good-sized and very 
common tree on the Neilgherries, at the higher ele- 
vations about Ootacamund, in flower iu May. The 
male flowers are yellow, the female greenish; 
Beddome is not acquainted with the timber. — 
Hoxh. ; Bedd. 

GLOCHIDION VELUTINUM. IP. Ic. 

PhyllanthuB vclutiniis, Mull. 

Koamil ; Kalam of Ukas. Saina, Ambu, of . Ravi. 
Bern, .... Chenab. Pundna of . . Sutlej, 

Golkamila sama, Juelum. 


A small tree not uncommon in tl|,c Panjab of 
S. India and Siwalik tract uf) to near the Indus. 
The wood is only used as fuel ; the l)ark ia 
employed for tanning. — Wight, Ic.; Stewart. 

G LO R lOS A SUP E RR Lw u. 

Unrcnlijro Rui)erh:u Witt(k\ 

IJlat-chandal, . . Katijaii ; Kartichey, TaM. 

Kariaii, .... lliND. ]*otti diiiiipa, . . Tel, 

Meiidoni, . . Malkal. Adavinabhi, Agni siklia, ,, 

This beautiful flowering plant grows wild in the 
Siwalik range up to near the .Ihelum, near Punch, 
also at Ajmir and tlic Peninsulas of India and 
Malacca, and in Ceylon. It blossoms at the 
commenceinent of the r.iin.s. The, large, flame- 
coloured tlroo}>ing flowers proceed from the 
ujiper part of the stalks. The flowers are of a 
white, yellow, and orange colour, the petals long 
and fringed. It lasts about eight days, under- 
going various changes during that time. The 
root, Muliin, also Kariart, is a strong poison. 
Loudon says, ‘On account of th(‘ glorious colours 
of its flower.s, and the oleganee of tlieir form, it 
is a sjilendid and curious genus. The flower, 
large as a lily, bangs ilown, and the petals, 
stiimens, and style all turn and grow up like a 
flower turned inside out. Then, to conqileto the 
oildity, the leaves prolong their extremities into 
tendrils, and the ]ila.nt walks on its toes.’ — Mason ; 
Ainslic; (ten. Med. Top.; JUddell ; Stewart. 

GLOSSINA MOKvSITANS,thetse tseof xVfrica, 
is found between long. 22^" and 28'’ E., and 
lat. 18*^ and 24 ’ S. It attacks the horse, the dog, 
and the ox, but it is liannless to man and wild 
animals, and even to calves whilo sucking the 
cow. 'I'he ts'ilfsalya or zinib of Abyssinia seems 
identical with the ise-lsci fly. It abounds on the 
banks of the Zambesi river. 

GLOSSOPTEKIS, a g(‘nus of fossil plants, 
Hcvoral .Hjiecie.s of wliich occur .amongst the strata 
of Nagpur. G. Hrowniaua, ilan;euid(‘H, frondosii, 
loptoneura, muBicfolia, stricta. — (ieol. Soc. Jo. 1861. 

GLOW-WORMS arc common in ad parts of 
India. The glow-worm of Ci'ylon is the female 
of a Lampyris, and attains a size of nearly three 
inchefi. Mr. Morren reports that ho has found 
phosjflioruH iu glow-worms., as well as a system 
of pri.sms in tranep.irent lensc.s above tlie lumi- 
nous matter. Set* L.anqiyndes, 

GLOXINIA. ThcS])ecieH are liandsuino flower- 
ing plants, bell-shaped, purph% bluc^ and white 
flowers. Tiiey require a good light rich sod, and 
plenty of water, but good tlrainage, and .are pro- 
pagated by .seetl . — Jalfrey ; JJddelL 
GLUE. 

Colli, Fii. S.uiilit, .... Hind. 

Hwnijg kirtu. ClON, P.irakat, Fai kat, Malav. 
Niu ji’i kiau, . . ,, Vaj rauj, .... Tam. 

Leiin, (iKU. Vaj’ranui, . . . Tel. 

I.s extracted from tlie paring.^ of hides, hoofs, 
cars of houses, oxen, calves, and shet p, and it is 
used for cementing wooil. Good glue is hard, 
brittle, of a semi-transparent and deep brown 
colour, and free from clouds and spots. That from 
deer’s horns is called by the Chinest^ Ptdukiau and 
Lull ’koh-kiau, and is used internally as medicine. 
Agar-agar is the Malay name for the tenacious 
jelly or glue made from a inarlm' plant, the 
Plocaria (Gigartina) tenax. It is imported into 
China from the Eastern Archipelago, though the 
Chinese likewise manufacture it for thcmselveg, 
apjfly it a-s size to many useful purposes, and also 
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OLUGA. 


GMELIKA ARBORKA. 


Use U afl food. The bamboo latlice-Work of 
lanteriiB is cf>verc(l with paper saturated with this 
glue or gum, which, when dried, is semi-trans- 
parent. It is also used in paper and silk manu- 
facture. It is incomparabli! as a })aate, and is not 
liable to bo eaten by insects. 'When boiled with 
sugar, it forms a j)ahitablo sweetmeat. — Faulkner; 
Willimmt ; Morrisan^ ]\f. ll. J. R, ; Smith. 

GlilKiA. Malay. The Broussonctia papyri- 
fem of botanists, the paper mulberry tree*, the 
plant from which, in China and .Ta[)an, a kind of 

i jnper is made, and c1nihi?ig in the islands of the 
hicific. The Javanese tnannfacturc a paper from 
tho liber or inner hark by a proce.ss very similar 
to that by which the ancients inaniifactured papy- 
rus ; and the ordinary Javanes(i paper, instead of 
being costly, like tho pajiyius, is a very cheap 
commodity. Its eolonr is that of parchment; it 
is very tough, and, except that it is liable to be 
preyed on by inscets, owing to the rice-watcr used 
m its prepfiration, it is very durable. The nainef 
of the plaiit, and tliat of the paper, Da-lu-wang and 
Da-lam -hang, arc Javani'se words, and the Gluga 
culture and paper manufacture are chiefly carried 
on ill the pirovince of Kadiri, onee an extensive seat 
of Hinduism, and the [lariios conducting tiiem arc 
the Mahonuslan pri(*pts. It is prepared by macera- 
tion and lieating. — Crawfnrd^ /h>/. p, 1 4 J ; Jotirn. 
hid. Archip. June- Dec. 185,4, p. 27f). 

G I JJ'P A TK A V A NC( )KI( 1 A . Bedd, Shen- 
kurani, Tam. A valuable timber tree growing 
on the South Tinnevidly mountaiuH, and other 
six species inhabit the Archipelago. Its tunber is 
reddish in colour, weighs 40 Ihs. the cubic foot 
when seasoned, has a fine grain, takes a good 
polish, and is >\*ell suited for furniture. Grows 
up to -If) feet in girth, of immcnBC height, and 
with a very straight stem.— FI. Sylv. 

G.LVGINE HISPIDA. Bcntham. 8oja hispida, 
Af(ench.^ from Glykys, sweet, the roots and leavea 
of most of the sjiecies being so. An annual herb 
of India, China, and Japan ; a main ingredient 
of the Soja condiment, G. AJcA, is said to 
be distinct from G. luspida. 

Glycine Sinensis flowers hang in racemes from 
the axilla of tho leaves, and are violet, yellow, 
or purple. Fortune found it wild on the hills, 
where it climbs among the hedges and on trees, 
and its flowering branches hang in graceful 
festoons. From the 20th of April to the begin- 
ning of May, along with the flowering Viburnum 
macrocophalum and V. dilatatum, with their large 
heads of snow - whiU; flowers. Spiraea and its 
double variety, Wcigela rosea, Moutans of various 
hues of colour, azaleas, particularly the lovely 
little ammna, Kerria japonica, the lilac and white 
glycine, roses, Dulytra spcctabilis and Primula 
cortusoides, Chinese gardens arc gay indeed. 
But perhaps the most beautiful sight of all is the 
Glycine Sinensis, climbing upon and hanging down 
from other trees. This climber, attaching itself to 
a tree or a group of trees, entwines itself round 
the stems, running up every branch and weighing 
down every braiichlet, and iii the end of April or 
beginning of May is covered with flowers. It is 
often grown in (^hina on a flat trellis in front of 
the summer-house, or forms a kind of portico, 
which affords a pleasing shade. — Riddell; Fortunes 
Wandering., p. 66; Residence^ p. 242 ; ran Mueller. 

GLYCYliRHIZA, a genus belonging to the 
natural order Fabacem, consisting of herbaceous 


plants with pinnated leaves, small flowers in 
axillary spikes, and roots running very much in 
the soil in which they grow. Species of Gly- 
cyrrhiza extend into Afghanistan, whence liquorice- 
root, jetimadh, is imported into India. The 
Glycyrrhiza, with both smooth and scabrous peri- 
carps, the Arabs coll Soos. Jclimadh is tho 
G. glabra, and is imported from the Red Sea. 
Taverniera, with a sweet root, has the same name. 
G. echinata is a native of Apulia, on Mount Car- 
dano, in Greece and P uthern Russia, extending 
into Tarts ry and Northern China. The whole 
plant is glutinous to tho touch. The roots are 
horizontal, in taste like the common liquorice. 
This is boinctiines called Russian liquorice. 

Glycyrrhiza glabra, Linn.., liquorice. 

Asl-na-HUH, . . . Arab, i Bekh-mekch,. . . Prrs. 

N’wy k’hyo, . . BURM. Madhuka, . . . Sanbk. 

Mithi lakri, . . . DUKH. 1 YeHtimadhuka, . ,, 

Jetimadh, . . . Hind. Adi-modram, . . Tam, 

Urit-maniH, . Malay. 1 Ati madhranm, . . Tel. 

A native of the south of Europe, Crete, and 
Camiia, also of Cochin-China and China. Tho 
roots abound in a saccharine mucilaginous matter, 
which is slightly bitter, and readily soluble in 
w'ater. A powder and liquorice, the w'cll -known 
common extract, are prepared from it. The 
decoction in different forms is a common "^emedy 
for cougiib. Mignan found the plant abundant 
throughout tho country, burnt os firewood. 
Jetimadh is sold in the bazars as a medicine. If 
imjiortcd it is the root of G. glabra ; if indigenous, 
it IS obtained from the root of Abrus precatorius. 

Glycyrrhiza triphylln. 

Zftisi of ... . Apgh. I Jetimadh, Malathi, Hind. 

Inspissated juice, Rab-us-sus. Several species, 
po.ssibly including that of Europe, G. glabra, are 
common, wild in Afghanistan, where they are 
mentioned by GrifTith, and where Bellow collected 
two at 5000 to 6000 feet. The liquorice plant is 
grown in large quantities about Feshawur. Tho 
root is dug up, dried, and cut into pieces ; used 
by the natives as a tonic in fever in doses of 
gr. lx., as a demulcent in coughs, etc, ; also in all 
diseases consequent upon an undue accumulation 
of phlegm or bile. Price Id, per lb. — Stewart; 
0"Sh.; Eng. Cyc. ; Mignan^ Tr.; Royle ; Sims; 
Nees; Rot. Mag.; Powell. 


GMELINA ARBOREA. Roxh. 


Gumar, Gumber, . Brnq. 
Gumbari, ... ,, 

Yemanoh, . . . BuRM. 

Ky-won-po, ... ,, 

Jugani-chukar, . . Hind. 

Seevun, Shewun, . ,, 


Kumbula, . . Malral. 
At-demmata, . . Singh. 
Cummi, Guniudi, . Tam. 
Oumudu tekn, . , Tkl. 
Pedda gumudu, . „ 


This large tree is common throughout India, 
up to an elevation of 5000 feet. It flowers in 
February and March. The wood is highly valu- 
able, much resembling teak, as light or lighter, tho 
colour the same, and the grain rather closer, never 
warj)8 or shrinks, and stands the action of water 
as well as any wood. The wood is of a pale yellow 
colour, easily worked, and is well known through- 
out India ; used for picture frames, decking small 
boats, for making Venetian blinds, sounding-boards, 
palanquin panels, gram measures, etc. It is very 
commonly used in the Vizagapatam district for 
the foundation of wells and other purposes, which 
require to be submerged in water, where it is 
remarkably durable. On tho Bombay side, the 
wood is in much esteem for carriage panels, and 
the natives employ it in the construction of palan- 
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GOA. 


qliinB. It takes Yarnish well, and works up nicely 
into furniture, but is attacked readily by white 
ants. From its great size, stmightness, and general 
spaciousness in appearance, being a beautiful 
flowering tree, this is one of the most desirable 
for propagation throughout the country. — Wight ; 
Gibson; Brandis; Clcghorn; Stewart; Sankey ; 
Beddome; Cal. Cat. Ex. o/'1862; Thwaites. 

GMELINA ASIATICA. Linn., Roxb, 

O. parviflora, Roxb.^ Spi'enger. 


Rumatha, 

Shiri gummlu, . 
Biddarie, . . . 

Gatta demata, . 
Nelakumul ? 


. Can. 
. Hind. 
Sanhk. 
Singh. 
. Tam. 


Oumudu, 

Nola gumudi, . . 
Chfilla gummudu, 
Kavva gummudu, 


Tel. 


A shrub having large orange- coloured flowers. 
Its leaves slightly bruised under water render it 
mucilaginous, which property the water retains 
till the mucilage is decomposed by fermentation. 
Its root, which is mucilaginous and demulcent, 
the Vyteans reckon amongst those medicines which 
purify and sweeten the blood in cases of depraved 
habit of body. — ; Joffrey; O'Sh.; Riddell. 

GMELINA RHEEDEI. tiook., B. Maq. This 
is G. arboreft, W. Ic., not G. arborea, Roxh. It is 
the Atdemmata of the Singhalese, and is common 
in Ceylon up to an elevation of 5000 feet. A 
tree 45 to 50 feet high, spreading. The bark and 
roots are used medicinally by the Singhalese. — 
Thw. Zeyl. p. 244. 

GNANA. Sansk. From Gna, to know, wisdom, 
the fourth degree in the Saiva system. Gnana- 
kanda, the isoteric doctrine of the Vedas. Gnana- 
ratnavali, from Gnana, wisdom, Ilatna, a precious 
Stone, and Avali, a tiain. Gnana-venpa, a book 
treating of the l^arabaravastu. Gnani, ascetics 
possessed of mystic knowledge. 

GNA-PI. Burm. The balachang of the Eastern 
Seas, consisting of small fish, with prawns and 
shrimps, first fermented and then dried. It has a 
consiaerable traffic, as no food is deemed palatable 
without it, and its use extends to every country 
from China to Bengal. That prepared at Mergui 
is excellent, only inferior to anchovy paste by 
being over-powerful. 

GNARI or Nari, a Chinese- Tibetan mountainous 
province, connected with British India by the five 
Bhot passes in Garhwal and Kamaon. The Chinese 
viceroys are Tibetans, with 200 Mongol or Turk 
troops or perhaps Manchu Tartars, as they are 
said to use horse-flesh, which no Tibetan and no 
Chinese would do. 

GNETACE.^, an order of plants. Gnetum 
gnemon, Linn., grows in Sumatra and the Moluc- 
cas ; its seeds are eaten roasted, boiled, or fried ; 
its leaves are eaten as spinago, and its fibres 
are made into ropes. G. scandens, Roxb., grows 
at Kandalla, in Malabar, the Kookan, i^m, 
Khassya, Chittagong, and the Moluccas. It is 
the Thoa edulis of Willdenow. Gnemon Gnetum, 
Linn., the Wagu or Bagu of the Malays. This 
tree abounds on the S. coast of Sumatra, where 
its bark is beaten like hemp, and the twine 
manufactured from it is employed in the con- 
struction of largo fishing nets, and is in extensive 
use throughout the Archipelago. The seeds are 
eaten in Amboyna, and are roasted, boiled, or 
fried. The green leaves are dressed as curries, 
cooked and eaten like spinach. — Craw/. Diet.; 
Marsden's Sumatra^ p. 91. 

GNIDIA ElUOCEPHALA, culled also Daphne 


eriocophala, Wall., is very common on the ghats of 
the west of India, and in the hilly parts of the 
Southern Mahratta countiy and of the Dekhan . It 

S robablv might be turnea to the same use as the 
bpal plant. See Daphne cannabina; ‘Thymel8Ba. 
GNOMON. Ch’haya, Hind. Ch’haya is spelt 
in a variety of ways in European books which 
treat of Hindu astronomy ; and though there are a 
variety of elements, these are multipli^ by mistakes 
in consequence of Europeans varying their manner 
of writing oriental words. The word Ch’haya 
means a shadow. In Hindu astronomy, Vishuva 
ch'haya, the shadow of a gnomon, when the sun 
is in the equinoctial points. Madhyama ch’haya, 
the midday shadow of the same at any other time 
of the year. Sama-mandala ch’haya, the midday 
shadow of the same when the sun is east or west 
of the gnomon. Ch’haya suta is one of the names 
of Saturn, meaning born from darkness. 

GNYANA. Sansk. Karma is the name of 
one of the Kanda or general heading of the Vedas ; 
this chaper relates to works. The other two, 
Gnyana and Upasbana, relate to faith and wor- 
ship. See Gnana ; Voishnava ; Vidya. 

GNYANA SAMANDAR, a learned follower 
of Siva, who visited Madura in the reign of the 
Pandya king Kuna, and gained him over from the 
Jaina to the Saiva sect. The Samanal (Jaina or 
Buddhist) followers, to the number of 8000, were 
then pei*secuted, and hanged or banished. He 
seems to have instituted a hierarchy; and several 
monasteries exist in the south of India, tenanted 
by monks of the Saiva sect, whose spiritual head 
has the title of Gnyana Siva Achari. See Gnana. 

GO. Hind., Sansk. A cow ; hence Qopa, 
Gopala, Gorakh, Gopini, Gopi, cowherd, herds. 
Gobnr, cow-dung. Gopi, Cbandana, cowherd’s 
sandal. Gopi Matti, cowherd’s earth. 

Goind, manured land, cdso called Jamai. 
Gao-Mukhi, Cow’s Mouth, the ravine in the 
Himalaya where the Gauges issues. 

Gopura or Gopuram, a gate, a gateway of a 
town, the ornamental gateway of a Hindu temple. 

Galatians is from Gala, milk, Goala, herdsman, 
in Sanskrit. TaKctriKni^ Galatians or Gauls, and 
KthTt, Celts, allowed to be the same, would be the 
nomade or herd races, the pastoral invaders of 
Europe. See Goala. 

GOA, a city, the capital of the Portuguese territory 
of the same name, situated near the mouth of the 
river Mandavi, in lat. 15® 80' N., and long. 73® 57' 
E. The Goa Portugese settlement on the western 
coast of the Peninsula of India, lies between 
lat 14® 58' and 15* 48' N., and between long. 78® 
43' and 74® 24' E. ; area 1062 square miles, and 
population 892,284. Goa city has seen three 
great changes. There was an ancient Hindu 
city before the invasion of the Mahomedans. 
Goa was the first capital of the Portuguese, and is 
still the ecclesiastical metropolis of Roman Catholic 
India ; a third town, Commonly called Panjim, is 
the present seat of Portuguese administration. 
Goa territory is regarded as an integral portion of 
the Portuguese empire, and, with Daman andDiu, 
forins, for administrative purposes, one province, 
subject to a Governor- Generu, who is appointed 
directly bv the King of Portugal, and holds his 
office for five years. Goa, Daman, and Diu, with 
Mowmbique, Macao, and Timor, constitute, for 
judicial purposes, but one district. 

To the south of Goa is the Tulu country, and 
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to the north and east are spoken the Konkani 
and Gomantaki (locally called Kudali) dialects of 
Mahrati. According to Mr. Beames, the latter 
dialect is gradually dying out. The native Roman 
Catholio Christians in and near Goa speak a patois 
ifhioh contains many Portuguese words mixed 
with Mahrati. Portuguese is spoken in the terri- 
tory of Goa in a few families ; outside of this it is 
a corrupted dialect. It is also spoken at Macao. 
It was a device of the Dutch to circumvent the 
Homan Catholics of Ceylon, by prohibiting the 
nse of the Portuguese language, being that of the 
priests educated and sent from Goa. The attempt 
was, however, unsuccessful ; and the Portuguese 
language is in almost universal use in all the 
towns in the maritime provinces of Ceylon, 
while Dutch is not only almost extinct, but the 
descendants of the Dutch have betaken themselves 
to speak the language of Portugal. Up to the 
present day in Madras, the people who are descend- 
ants of Portuguese, continue to use that language 
amongst themselves, and this is also the case in 
Calcutta and Bombay. The people of mixed 
European, Portuguese, and Indian descent are 
generally very dark. Nearly all the Goa population 
are Christians of the Romish branch. The in- 
quisition was suppressed by royal edict a.d. 1775, 
but it was re-established in 1779 under certain 
restrictions, and the burning hold privately. — 
Imp, Oaz. 

GOAIYAD, a small caste in Benares and 
Allahabad, somewhat similar to Kahars, employed 
as cultivators and palanquin-bearers and boatmen. 
— Sherring. 

GOALA or Gwala. Beno. A cowherd, a 
dairyman ; one whose business or caste it is to 
attend cattle and sell milk. The caste of cow- 
herds in Orissa furnishes also palanquin -bearers 
and domestic servants to European and natives 
in Bengal. It is from Gala, Sansk., milk, from 
which also is the 1Va«t/xo/, Galatians or Gauls, 
and the xiAt/, Celts, the herd or pastoral invaders 
of Europe. See Go, 

GOALPARA is the most westerly district of 
the province of Assam, forming the entrance to 
the upper valley of the Brahmaputra. It lies on 
both sides of the great river, extending from lat. 
26® 32' to 26° 64' N., and from long. 89® 44' to 
91® E« Its name is said to have been given from 
a colony of cowherds who early settled in it. It 
has 97,732 aborigines, 132,096 semi-Hinduixed 
aborigines, 86,000 Hindus. The aborigines are 
in three tribes, the Rabha 39,124, Mech 29,877, 
and KaeWi immigrants from the neighbouring 
hills* The Koch’h, who number 118,001, are pro- 
perly an aboriginal tribe, akin to the Kachari and 
Mech; but since the high position attained by 
the conquering rajas of Kocn-Bahar, their tribes- 
men have been admitted within the pale of Hindu- 
ism, under the title of Rajbansi, meaning the ruling 
race. The term Koch’h is also applied to all new 
converts made by the Brahmans. The Jaliya 
(19,230) are fishermen, and are supposed to be 
connected with the Kaibartta of Bengal. The 
Kolita (11,627) are a caste peculiar to Assam, 
who exercised priestly functions under the native 
dynasty before the advent of the Brahmans. 
Mention is made of a peculiar sect called Maha- 
purushiya Bhakat, whose members meet at night 
to eat flesh and drink wine. — Imp, Gaz, 

GOA POWDER, from the Andiva araroba 


{Lancet, 20th May 1882, p. 817). The active prin- 
ciple is chrysophanic acid. It is used in psonasis. 
According to Mr. Smith, Goa powder consists of 
the powdered thallus of Rocella tinctoria, which ho 
says has long been employed in British India as 
a remedy for ringworm. — Smith, 

GOAT* 

Mas ; Teys 1 Tuyui, AraU. Becoo, Capra (f.),. . It. 
Oh^vre, .... Fa, Caper, . . , , Lat. 
Ziego, . * . . . Okr. Bebek ; Kambing, Malay. 

Kapros Or. Cabra, Sr. 

Bakra (b e-goat), , F nd. Keohi, . . . . Turk. 

The goat belongs to the order Ungulata, tribe 
Ruminantia, sub-family Caprlnre, goats and 
sheep. Their position may be shown as under 
Suh-Fam, Caprinao, goats, sheep. 

1. CaprioorUB, or antelope goats, ot mountain ante- 

lopes. e'en. Nemorhmdus, 3 sp. 

2. True goats. Oen, Hemitragus, 2 sp, \ Capra, 8 sp. ; 

Ovis, 8 Bp. 

Nemorhoedua bubalina is the Serow or forest 
goat, N. goral is the Gooral or Himalayan chamois, 

I both of the Himalaya, and N. crispus is of Japan ; 
Hemitragus jemlaicus is the Tehr or Himalayan 
wild goat, and H. hylocrius is the Neilgherry wild 
goat. See Capra ; Ovis. 

• Goats and sheep are employed in bringing the 
l)orax of Tibet, and os the carriage animals for 
other traffic across the mountains. Coming upon 
them on the very narrowest, steepest, and slippiest 
ascent, or on the brink of a precipice, they pursue 
their way, not turning aside for any one or any- 
thing; and flocks of many hundreds meeting, 
none make a mistake, but follow their own respec- 
tive leaders. Goats are cliosen as the leaders of 
the carriage animais through tho passes of the 
Himalaya. 

The goat has a habit of shivering at intervals, 
and this is taken by tho Hindus to be an afflatus. 
In the north of India a goat is turned loose 
along a disputed border - line, and where it 
shivers there the mark is set up. The Thugs 
would only sacrifice a goat if their patroness 
Devi had signified acceptance by one of these 
tremors. Hutarch mentions that amon^ tho 
Greeks, if the goat intended for sacrifice did not 
shiver and shake itself when water was thrown 
over it, the offering was not deemed acceptable to 
the oracle. 

Goats’ hair is produced in almost every dis- 
trict of the Panjab, and called jat. It is used 
for making ropes, also for matting, and for the 
strong bags wherein grain, etc., is carried on the 
backs of oxen. Grain dealers use rugs made of it 
in the sliops in which the grain is poured out 
when being winnowed or weighed out. The 
Kuki have a large goat breed, with hair upwards 
I of a foot in length. In the northern parts of 
Afghanistan, the coarse long hair of the goat is 
woven also into a strong material, used for covering 
the tents of the nomades. 

The Lena shawl- wool is the produce of the 
goats of the Tibetan Himalaya. It used to be a 
prevalent opinion that these goats were found in 
Kashmir, but that valley is far too warm and 
damp for them. The best shawl-wool is produced 
in the vicinity of Goto, Monasarowar, and the 
elevated lands to the eastward. The shawl- wool 
is the fleece of the goat, next the skin only ; the 
outer coat is coarse hair, and the two colours arc 
white and light brown. The dogs of Tartary 
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GGAy-riN-GYEE. 


GODAVARI. 


have also a soft down below the hair, very little 
inferior to that of the p^oats. 

Goat-skins for Britain arc principally obtained 
from British India, the coast of Barbary, and 
the Cape of Good Hope. They form the best 
dyed morocco oT all colonrs. Kid-skins supply 
the finest white and coloured leather for gloves 
and ladies’ shoes. — MacGregor^ p. 51 ; Gerard" s 
Koonawar^ p. 115. 

GOAY-PIN-GYEE, Bitrm. A tree of Moul- 
mein. Its seed is used for weights in weighing 
gold.— Cah Cat. Kx. 18G2. 

GOBA GOBA, the stem of the leaf of the sago 
palm, much used throughout the Moluccas for 
Duilding and fencing. Atap is thatch made of 
the fringe or petioles of palm leaves, doubled 
down and sewea on sticks or laths of bamboo. — 
Journal of the huL Arch., June 1852, p. 80G. 

GOBAllDHAN or Govardhan, i.e, the nurse of 
cattle, is an ancient town and place of pilgrimage 
ill the Muttra (Mathura) district of the N.W. 
Provinces, in lat. 27° 29' 55" N., long. 77° 80' 15' 
E. It lies among the low rocky hills on the 
western frontier. Near is the sacred tank of 
Manasi Ganga, where Hindu pilgrims bathe at the 
close of the rains ; and it has the temple of Hari 
Deva, erected during Akbar’s reign by Itaja 
Bhagwnn Das of Ambar, governor of the Panjab. 
— Imp. Gaz. 

GOBB, in Ceylon, a marine lagoon or back- 
water, caused by the rivers’ mouths being blocked 
up, and their waters, seeking an exit, traversing 
the sands adjoining the sea. 

GOBI, a great sandy desert in Central Asia. 
It is in a rainless tract, which lies between lat. 
80° and 60° N., and long. 75° and 118° E., and 
includes Tibet, Gobi or Shama, and Mongolia. 
Showers of sand fall in China, which the people 
believe come from the desert of Gobi. In one 
which occurred on tlie 2Gth March 1850, and 
lasted several days, ten grains to the square foot 
collected in one day, or about 18 tons per square 
mile. Gobi is Mongolian for bjirrcn, empty desert. 
See Dobcrts. 

GOBIIDiE, the Gobi family of fishes of the 
sub -class Teleostei, order i. Acaiithopterygii. 
The Gobiidflc are arranged into four groups, — 
Gobiina, Arablyopena, 'Trypauchenina, and Cnl- 
lionymina, in which are 24 genera. The Gobiidro 
include the blennics, the gobies or sea gudgeons, 
and the dragonet. Many of the species occur in 
India. All the species of Gobius have two dorsal 
fins, scaly bodies, and a disc beneath the throat 
formed by the united ventral fins. By means of 
this disc they have the pow er of attaching them- 
selves to rocks. See Fishes. 

GOCALAST’HA, a sect of vaisbnava Hindus 
who worship Krishna alone. See Avataram. 

GOD, the Anglo-Saxon name of the Supreme 
Being. The source of this term is doubtful, 
supposed from Goadem, corrupted into Goden and 
V^len. The Semitic name of the deity, pro- 
nounced as I AO, was indicative of a god of the sun 
and of fire. Clement of Alexandria calls it lAU ; 
the Samaritans pronounced lABE, i.e. lAHVEH. 
Lydus mentions I AO as a god of the Chaldseons. 
The Mahomedana use the word Allah to indicate 
the Supreme Being (Bunsen), but it was a term in 
use with the Aral» prior to the time of Mahomed, 
and seems to have been applied to Hah, one of 
their deities, Hahat being a g^dcss. Many nations 


use their name for deity as appellations for men. 
Allah is now of frequent use in men’s names with 
the Mahoinedans of S. Asia, as Rahmat-Allali, 
Abd-Allah, etc., but Kahinat-Allah was a name 
of the Arabs before the time of Mahomed. Many 
Hebrew names are compounded with their name 
of God, as Beth-El, Dani-EI, Ezeki-£1, Gamali- 
El. Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and Christians have 
I applied Theos, Deus, Masiha, Christos, as names, 
as Theophilus, Deodatus, Masih-ud-Dowla, Gil- 
christ, Christian, Godfrey, Godson, Godwin, etc. 
The 7th chapter (ver. 179) of the Koran designates 
the ninety-nine attributive appellations of the 
deity ns Asma-ul-Husaini, comely names. Maho- 
medans of N. India have Khuda as a frequently 
occurring name, as Khuda Bakgh, etc. ; and 
Hindus appropriate the names of their gods, as 
Govinda, Eawara Das, Krishna Das, Narayan Dns, 
Dcodntt (Theodatus) and Rama Swami. 

GODAMA seems to have been a name applied 
to Sakya Muni after his death. See Buddha ; 
Gamlama. 

GODARA. Hind. A subdivision of the Jat 
tribe, on the borders of Hurriana. — 

GC)l)AKI. Tki.. The red flowers and leaves 
of Grislca tomentosa, used for dyeing purposes. 
In the Northern Circars the leaves are employed 
in dyeing leather; sheepskins steeped in an in- 
fusion of the dried leaves become a lino red, of 
which native slippers are made. The dried flowers 
arc employed in Northern India, under the name 
of dhauri, in dyeing with morinda bark, but 
perhaps more for their astringent than for their 
tintorial properties. Dr. Gibson states that in 
Kandesh the flowers form a considerable article 
of commerce inland as a dye. It grows abun- 
dantly in the hilly tracts of the Northern Circars. 

G<)L)AVARI, a revenue district of British 
India in the Madras Presidency, lying between 
lat. 1G° 15' and 17° 35' N., and betw'een long. 
80° 55' and 82° 38' E. ; area, 7846 (6221) sfiuare 
miles; population in 1871, 1,692,989. This 
district, under Hindu rulers, formed part of the 
Andhra division of the Dravida country. By 
1753, Godavari had become a French province; 
but in that year it was overrun by the Mahrattas, 
then at the zenith of their power, and afterwards 
it was ceded to the E. I. Company. 

GODAVARI or Godavery is a river of the 
Peninsula of India, which runs across the Dekhan. 
Estimated area of drainage basin, 112,200 square 
miles. The traditional source is on the side of a 
hill behind the village of Trimbak, in Nasik district, 
Bombay, only about 50 miles from the shore of 
the Arabian Sea. At this spot is an artificial 
reservoir, reached by a flight of 690 steps, into 
which the water trickles drop by drop from the 
lips of a carved image, shrouded by a canopy of 
stone. The Godavari disembogues into the Bay 
of Bengal by three mouths, after a course of 
898 miles, during which it receives the Woin- 
Ganga, 439 miles ; Manjera, 380 miles ; Puma, 
160 miles; Paira, 105 miles; Indrawati, 140 
miles. It has the town of Ganga-khair on its 
left bank, and the towns of Kajamundry and 
Coringa at its embouchure. In 1846 the sanction 
of the East India Company was given to the con- 
struction, at an expense of £47,500, of a dam of 
Buflicient height to command the delta, and to 
supply the rich alluvial aoil of which that tract is 
composed, with the means of constant irrigation. 
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GODAVERY PERBLES. 


That (lain is seven miles and three great 

barriers have been drawn across the river higher 
up. ^ The Wardha, Pranhita, Wuin-Ganga, Tndra- 
wati, Sabari, and Pnin-Ganga, are tlie principal 
afHucnts whoso waters feed the Godavari. 

The AVardha takes its rise in tlic Haitiil district 
W. of Nagpur, and, after flowing for Rome distance 
in a S.E. direction, is joined ])y the Wuiina, which, 
passing under Hinginghat, Hows to the ^outh, and 
forms its junction with the AVanlha at a place 
called Sweet, 18 miles S. of the latter place*. At 
this confluence are the hills of Zoouratc, and 
under them is the village of Clmhiminder. The 
AVivrdha flows on to the S.E., until, a little before 
iTachiug Chanda, it is joined by the Paiu-(fanga, 
when, losing the names of IVardlia and Pain- 
(ianga, the united Rtreani contimieR under the 
name of Pranhita to its junction with the Goda- 
vari, a few miles below the station of ^ironcha. 
Midway betwecui these confluences is situated the 
third or Dcn'cilamurrtj barrier^ extending round 
in a curve for a]>out 50 miles ; and midway down 
tluB bander the Waiu-Ganga discharges itself into 
the PranhitiV. 

From thci confluence of the Godavari and 
Pranhita, below Sironcha, to the sea, the river 
carries the former name, although joined at 
intervals by the Indrawati and other tributaries. 
Thirty miles below Sironcha is the second or 
EnchampaUff harr-ier ; and 80 miles below this 
again is placed the first or Sintrral barrier^ 
wiience to the sea there arc* no matericvl obstrnc- 
tiona to a partial, though not perennial naviga- 
tion. 

The Godavari has seven mouths, viz. the Tulya* 
bhagji, the Atreya, the Gautanii, the A^ruddhagau- 
tami, the Bharadwajam, the Kausika, and the 
Vaflista. The large town of Naraapur is situated 
at the mouth of one of the two main branches, the 
French settlement of Yanfin at tlic mouth of the 
other. Thirty miles up the river is the famous 
Dowlaishwnram anicut ; 4 miles further is J^aja- 
numdry town. Northwards still is the picturesque 
ielaiul of Patapattishim, covered with £K\godas, the 
favourite resort of pilgrims. 

The head of the delta is at the village of Doav- 
laishwaram, where the main stream is crossed by 
the irrigation anicut. The largest of the three 
branches, known as the Gautami Godavari, turns 
eastward, and, after passing the quiet French 
settlement of Yanaii, enters the sea at Point 
Koringa, not far from the port of Coconada. 
The delta has been turned into a garden of peren- 
nial crops, by means of the anicut. This great 
work was finally jirojected in 1844. Operations 
were commenced in 1847, and completed accord- 
ing to the original design by 1850. Up to 1853 
the total expenditure bad been £153,000, The 
officers whose names are associated Avith it are 
Generals Sir Arthur Cotton, Frederick Cotton, 
Charles A(lam Orr, From the anicut or weir at 
Dowlaishwaram, at the head of the delta, three 
main canals are drawn off. The total length of 
the main channels of distribution is estimated at 
528 miles, capable of irrigating 780,000 acres. Of 
the 628 miles of canal, 463 miles are also used 
for navigation. 

The Upper Godavari district became British 
territory on the 5th November I860, the six 
talukas of which it is comi^sed having been 
ceded by His Highness the Nizam, by the treaty 
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of that year. It lies between lat. 17° 25' and 19° 
5' N., and long. 79° 55' and 81° 45' E. The 
population numbered 54,680. Nearly half the 
population is composed of wild tribes. The 
exclusively agriciiltund classes number 30,367, 
and consist ciiiefly of the Yelma, Kamawar, 
Arawa, MahratU, Tclinga, Koi, and Got. Of 
these, the Yelma, though Sudra, enjoy a gexx! 
<lcal of consideration, as many of tlie chiefs — 
among them the Sar P'-snuiklis of the four upper 
talukas, and tlu^ liani of Bhadrachallam — are of 
this caste. The Yelma veil their women, and 
do not permit tlauu to apj)oar in public ; and the 
men in the lower part of the district, of even the 
poorer members of tlie caste, will not put their 
hand to the plough. 'i’ho infcirior castes, all 
plying their respective })rofession8, and many 
of them cultivating land ;is well, are the Kum- 
bhar, or potters; jMeri-ar, or tailors; Baljwar, 
or bangle-makers; Tcli, or oil-pressf^rs ; Rangrez, 
or dycra, also work as embroiderers ; DendraAvar, 
or tasar silk Aveavers ; Dhobi, or washermen, be- 
sides Avashi ng, attend on travellers, carry torches, 
fetch water, carry loads and palanquins, etc. ; 
Julai, or weavers; Kalal, or distillers and spirit 
dealers; Dhimar or Bhoi are fishermen, carry 
palanquinR fetch water, and do other menial 
Avork ; Ilajam, or l>arbcrs, also carry torches for 
travellcT'R ; MedariAvar, or mat-makers ; Unpari- 
Avar, or tank-diggers and stone-cutters; AVadda- 
Avar, boatmen ami fishermen. 

The Goml tribes are Got and Koi, Sunkariwar, 
Mannepuwar, and NctkaniAvar. The latter Aveave 
a coarse cotton clotli. Tliey are the aborigines 
of the country. Altliongh almost identical in cus- 
toms and in language, they do not eat together or 
intermarry, the Koi claiming superiority over the 
Got. The proper name for the Koi is Koitor, and 
this is Avbat they call themselves. By the Telingas 
they are called Koidora, the Avord Dora meaning 
gentleman, probably arising from the lost syllable 
of Koitor having been taken for Dora, OAving to 
the similarity of sound. The Koi, where they 
come into contact with the Tclinga population, 
have adopted many of their customs, and have 
tlicreby to a certain extent lost their peculiarity 
of appearance and character. Tiie Got keeps 
more aloof from civilisation ; but the customs of 
the two racc.s are very similar, and both belong 
to the Gond family. They are subdivided into 
many sects, according to the number of gods they 
worship, and they practise »ance8tor Avorship. 
They are timid, inoffensive, and tolerably truth- 
ful. Their restless habits, however, do not admit 
of their settling doAvn as good agriculturists ; and, 
generally speaking, they move from one iwot to 
another once in every three or four years. But on 
the banks of the Sabari, and in the neighbourhood 
of Sironcha and Dumagudera, there are numbers 
of them who have settled down, and have accumu- 
lated some wealth in flocks, in herds, and in 
money. It seems that where they can cultivate 
rice, they will sometimes become attached to the 
soil, especially if a grove of palmyras be. near, as, 
like all Gonds, they are fond of spirits, and the 
fermented juice of the palmyra (Borassus flabelli- 
formis) is a favourite beverage with tliem. The 
Upper Godavery district has many barrows, cairns, 
cromlechs, and kistvaens. 

GODAVERY PEBBLES, various quartzose 
minerals^ agates, carnelians, chalcedonies, etc., 



GODDA. 


GOHILA. 


found in tho bed of the Goclarery, water- worn 
specimens from the volcanic rocks of the Dcklmn. 

GODDA. Can. ? A Mysore wood, one of the 
Cedrelacete, polishes well, and is good for turning. 

GODDESS; Of these there arc in the Hindu 
religion one to each of their chief deities, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. They arc the Sakti or energies 
to their respective lords. Their naracs are Saras- 
wati, Lakshmi, and Parvati. The Ai and Ammuns 
of Southern India, and Kali, Durga, etc., of 
Northern India, are goddes.se8 of the non-Aryan 
race^ admitted mostly into the Hindu Pantheon. 

GODETIA OENOTHERA, the evening prim- 
rose; a very pretty singlc-pctallcd white flower, 
blossoming only in the evening, and towards 
morning turning to a pink, when it closes and 
withers. 

GODINHO. Father Manuel Godinho, of the 
Swiety of Jesus, in 1663 returned from Goa to 
Lisbon overland by Gainbroon. He laments the 
almost total downfall of the Portuguese Indian 
Empire. He describes Surat as thou perhaps 
the richest city of the world ; notices its rising 
trade under the English, and of its having sup- 
planted Goa as the emporium of Southern Asia. 

GODNA. Hind. Tattooing the skin of the 
legs and arms of Hindu women with a dark dye. 
Sec Tattoo. 

GODOWN, Anglo - Malay, from Gadang, 
Malay, an outhouse, a warehouse. 

GODRA, in Gujerat. Its chief is of the Bagela 
race. See Koinarjial. 

^ GODUGU GA UDI. Sansk. Ch’hatri and 
Ch'hatra, Hind. Umbrella grass; fragrant gra.ss 
growing in marshy ground. 

GOERA. Hind, of Panjab. Manured land near 
villages, same as Nyaiii. 

GOEWANS’E, or, as named in the low country, 
Vellala, constitute by far the larger numbers of the 
Singhalese. Agriculture, their original employ, is 
not now their sole occupation. They are a privi- 
leged people, monopolize all the honours of church 
and state, and possess all the hereditary rank in 
the country, — Davi/s Cef/lo?i, p. 113. 

GOEZ. Benedict Goez, a Portuguese monk, 
who went from Lahore by Kabul to Kashgar, and 
across the sandy desert into China, where he died 
m a.D. 1607 ; his route was far to the north of 
Another Jesuit, Anthony Andrada, passed 
through Kamaon to the ^lanasarowar Lake, and 
thence went on to Kudak, on the western confines 
of Tibet. His journey was made in 1624, and is 
discredited by commentators and geographers, 
because of his mentioning this lake as the source 
of tlie Ganges and Indus, instead of the Sutlej. 
There is no doubt, however, that tlie voyage is 
genuine, though we liave no details of it.— 
Printep's Tibet ^ p. 12. 

GOG and MAGOG of Ezekiel arc the Yajuj 
and Majuj of Arabian writers, a term applied to 
the Mongoloid or Turanian races, wliose constant 
irruptions from the earliest periods into the 
southern lands of Asia have been interrupting 
Aryan civilisation. I’he fancy of Arabian writers 
tmnsformed Yajuj and Majuj into two cuorinons 
giants, whom Alexander shut up within a stupend- 
ous castle of iron and brass at the extremity of 
Jwia, probably alluding to the mountains of the 
Altai. See Alliteration. 

GOG A, a tree, Epoernada Philippcnsis ? found 
m most of the Philippines. Its woody filaments 
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yield a soapy matter, much used iu washing linen, 
and in the process of gold washing for the purpose 
of precipitating the metal from the sand. It is a 
shore or littoral plant, formerly ranked by botanists 
as an Acacia. — Crnfvfurd's Die. p. 144. 

GOGA PIR, a saint held in much veneration 
by the agricultural population of Dchli aud tho 
I^per Doab, who, in the mouth of Badhar, present 
oneriiigs at his shrine, which is at Dudiera, 200 
miles S.^\^ of Hissnr. 

GOGHA, in Ahmadabad, has the celebrated 
Makam or Saint’s Rest of Piran Pir. — IViGon. 

GOGHNA. Sansk. Literally, a cow-keeper, 
a guest. The meaning of the word is cow-kiUer, 
from the ancient practice of killing a cow for tho 
entertainment of a visitor on his arrival. Even 
now, at a Hindu wedding, a cow is produced to 
bo killed for the feast, but tho bridegroom inter- 
cedes for its life, and it is turned loose at his 
request. — Efph. p. 186. 

GOGLET. Eng. In Hindi, Koza. A water- 
vessel with a bowl-shaped bottom and a long 
stalk-likc neck. 3’hey are made of eai'tbcnwarc or 
of metal or .alloys, and arc the usual vessels in which 
Europeans and natives hold their drinking water. 
Their name ia from the gurgling sound produced 
when the water issues. 

GOGO, a seaport town on the coast of Kattya- 
war, on the west side of the Gulf of Cambay. 
Its sailors or laacars are remarkably courageous 
and expert. Its custom-house is in lat. 21° 40' 
40" N., and long. 72° 1 o' 50" E. ft is the chief 
town of the subdivision of tho same name in 
Ahmadabad district, Bombay.— /m;?. Gaz. 

GOGRA (Ghagra), tho great river of Oudh. 

It rises m the, upper ranges of the Himalayas, 
pa^cs through Nepal, receives several tributaries, 
and joins the Ganges at Chapra, in lat. 25° 43' N., 
long. 84° 43' 30" S. Faizabad town is on its bank. 

GOGRA. Hind. The open cotton pod. 

GOHATTY, in lat. 26° 5' 8" N., long. 91° 43' 8" E. 

A large station in Assr.m, on the Brahmaputra, G9 
miles E. of Goalpara. The level of the Brahma- 
putra is 70 feet above the sea ; Kamnikia temple 
is 825 feet, and the highest point near Gohatty 
1002 feet. — Herm. Sold. 

GOIIELWAR, one of the five southern dis- 
tricts of Kattyawar. 

GOHILA or Gehlot, a race descended from 
Bappa, who in a.d. 727 seized Chitor from the 
Mon tribe, and founded the Newar dynasty. 
They were driven from Marwar by the Rahtor 
Rajputs in a.d. 1200, and on that event they 
were led into Kattyawar, by tlieir chief Sejuk. 
rhey were a distinguished race, and claim to 
be buryavansi. Their first residence was Joona 
Khergur, near the bend of the Loony in Marwar. 
TJicy took it from one of the aboriginal Bhil chiefs 
named Kherwo, .and )jad been in possession of it 
^r twenty generations, when expelled by the 
Rahtor at the end of the twelfth century. Thence 
migrating to Sauraahtra, they fixed at Perum- 
garh. Afterwards one branch settled at Bugwa 
and obtained by marriage Nandan-nagar or Nan- 
dote ; anotlier branch at Sohore, and founded 
Ithownajrgar and Gogo. The former town, on the 
gulf of tlie Aljhic, 18 the residence of the Qohils 
who have given their name, Gohilwar, to the 
eastern portion of tho peninsula of Saurashtra 
Gohilwar has still some of its Koli aud Surweva 
proprietors, The rawel of Bliownaggar is de- 



GOITRE. 


GOLAKA. 


scended from the eldest son of Sejulc.~-7?q;W7m7j, 3500 years ago. Large licrds of heavy>uddered 
i‘ P« 114. kinc remind us of the days of Nanda, though 

GOITRFL their miinhtT is far short of nine lakhs, possessed 

AubI, .... liESa. Ghcgft, Ohcngn, . Hind, by that shepherd-chief of old.— 7V. 0 / ii. 

Ba, Kc ba, . . . Bhot. Kunt’h-mala, . . „ p. 117. See Krishna; Kadha. 

Ying*tai,T8oo-po.t8i,CinN. O’, bcig, . . . Tib.? GOKAL - ASllTAMI or Jan m - Ashtami, n 
This disease occurs in Kamaon, among the Abor llindu festival in commemoration of the birth of 
of the mountains bordering the valley of the Brail- Krishna, an event which is said to have taken 
maputra, and other mountain tribes. Goitre is jJacc at Mathura, at midnight, about the 22d 
rare in the valley of Kiishniir. The natives of August, on the 8th of Shravan ; butonc Vaishnava 
India employ for its cure a leaf-looking substance, sect kec)>s the holiday on the 8th and another on 
called Gallur ka putta, Hind., supposed to be dried the 9th of Shravan. Krishna is stated to have 
sea - weed. Mr. Vigne purchased at Ladakh a bc'cn born of Devaki, niece of Kans, king of 

piece of common sca-wced, which had been no Mathura. Kans having had it predicted that one 

doubt Virought there by the merchants trading of liis race would destroy him, he endeavoured to 
between China and Turkestan. Ho saw few compass the death of Devaki’s olTspring, in which 
cretins. Goitre occurs E. of the Indus at elcva- ht; failetl, and on the 9th Krishna was removed to 
tions of 4000 feet; but Mr. Bramloy states that it the house of a cowherd nrmed Nanda. The wor- 
is more common on the crest of a high mountam sliip^iers abstain dur.iig the day from certain 
than in the valley of Nepal. The swelling forms artk -cs of diet ; at night they bathe and ornaineiit 
immediately below the chin, extending from car the image, and offer the tulsi or Ocimum sanctum, 

to ear, and grows sometimes to such an enormous On the following day a Brahmai' serves as pujari, 

size, as to hang from the throat down upon the and afterwards he himself is worshipped. Tho 
breast. It prevails among the people inhabiting 8th day is held by all the Gaoli or cowherd race 
the Morung, Nepal, and Almora hills. It is par- as a gre.tt jul»ilee day, from tho circumatance of 
ticulnrly met with in tho low lands adjacent to Krishiri having been reared by one of their people, 
these hills, from the frontier of Assam, through They join hands tind dance, and shout Govinda! 
Binji. It is prevalent among the natives of the Govinda I Tlieslirincs of ICanoba arc much visitecl 
ranges which border the Indian plains. It occurs at night. Tlio Bhagatof the shrine, by self-flagel- 
in Nepal iu animals as a congenital ailment. It lation, becomes liysterical, which is deemed by 
is said to occur iu meu who drink the waters of tho people to be a possession by tlic deity, on 
the Gandak river. It is also f(»unl in tho which they prostrate themselves, burn incense;, 
Himalayan sheep and goats which accompany and present sick people to the Bhagat. On tho 
the salt traders, and whoso loads arc supported following day the Bhagat’s disciples work thein- 
in ascending by a band round the throat. The selves intx) hysterics . — jjomhay Gazetteer. 
lAjpcha is far more free of this disease than GOKALASTIIA, Gosain ascetics, teachers of 
the Bhotia, or than any of the tribes of E. the doctrines of Valabhacharya. Sec Uudra ; 
Nepal, and he is botlx more idle and less addicted Sainpra<lnyi. 

to the head-strap as a porter. It is almost uni- GOKALNATH, son of Vitala, wa.s a grandson 
vcrsal in some villages of Bhotias, wlierc tho of Valabhacharya, and cxpouiuler of his grand- 
head-strap alone is used in carrying in both father’s tenets. — Growffc. See Rudra ; Sainpradayi. 
summer and winter crops, as also amongst those GO-KAHNA, lit. Cow’s Ear, a place of pilgrim- 
families who carry the salt from tho passes to age, sacred to Siva, on the AV. coiist near Manga- 
the Nepalese villages, and who very frequently lore. — Don-aon. 

have no shoulder straps, but invariably head-bands. GOKATSEKU, a festival, held with much 
The disease is most prevalent in the mountainous ceremony and enjoyment, 
regions of both the old and nc\v world, and in GOKHA. Ujua. A caste of fibhennen. 
these the practice of supporting enormous loads GOKIIKU. Hind. Caltrops, 
by the muscles of the neck is frequent. Goitre is Tribulus humginoBu.s, | T. terroBtriB, Linn. 
common in tho Chinese province of Sze-chuen, in Klmsuk i-kabir, . Auab. Ackm rcnchi, . Sinoh. 

the gorges of the Upper Yand-tsze, and sca-wced Goklmr, . . , jijcNa. Aim nunaji, . . .Tam. 

has long been used in its cure. — Smithy AJ . M . C . ; GhejaHudu mustra, Sans. Ycmiga-iuilleru, . . Tel. 

Turner's Emhassy^ p. 87. The seed, which is highly mucilagiuous, as is 

GOKAK. The principal cataracts or w'aterfalla a].so the whole plant, is cooling and demulcent, 
in India are near Simorri in Rohilkhand ; but taken in water ns a diluent. Very abundant, and 
at Gokak, on the Giitpurba, arc the Gairsappa, troublesome to the naked foot, Tho form of the 
where from top of fall to surface of basin is 888 g<»kbru burr is adopted by the Hindus for a 
feet, and the depth of basin is 300 feet — 1188 feet ; bracelet. — Gen. Med. Top. p, 135. 
and from 300 to 600 feet across during the rains. GOL, society ; whence Mogol (Mogul, Moghul). 
The Ycna in Mahabaleshwar is 600 feet ; Cau- | GOLA. Hind. A caste employed as rice 

very, 300 feet. Cataracts of ISubunreka, Chutia I cleaners, or in salt manufacture. A granary, a 

Nagpur, land Hurrori Ghat, — the falls, 15, 20, j store of grain or salt; a low round-shaped hut, in 
and 400 feet respectively ; about 500 feet across i which Bengal farmers deposit corn on a stage, 
crest. — Cariosities of !Science ; Dr. BaisCs Cat. ( GOLAKA or Golak. Sansk. A son born of 
GOKAL or Gocul, a small town on the banks a widow. Among the Mahrattas, the term is 

of the Jumna below Mathura. Radha, mistress of considered to apply to a caste supposed to be 

Krishna, was wife of a cowherd of Goknl ; hence descended from the illegitimate offspring of a 
one of Krishna’s titles is Gokal Nath, l^ord of woman of the Brahman caste. Randa-golak ia the 
Gokal. Gokal is almost an island, and is one of adulterousprogcnyofa woman who has a husband; 
the prettiest spots in the holy land of the Hindus, Randa-golak-golak, the illegitimate son of a widow. 
The scene there is still as pastoral as it had been The Golaka caste at Poona act as astrologers, 
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AgenU, moil(!!y« changers, and arc held as no better 
than Hudras. — Wilson, 

GOLA-PURAB. Hind. An inferior tribe of 
Sunadh Brahmans, who cultivate lands in the Agra 
district. — Wilson, 

GOLCONDA or Golugonda, the name of a town 
and of its taluk in the Vizagapatam district in the 
Madras Presidency; population, 94,782, almost all 
Hindus. In 1880 the rani was murdered ; and in 
1845, and again in 1857-58, the chiefs rose in 
rebellion, and troops were employed against them. 

GOLCONDA, a fortress and hamlet on the 
left bank of the Moosa river, 5 miles W. from 
Hyderabad, now under the Asof Jahi dynasty. 
Golconda was formed into a Hindu kingdom in 
the reign of Muhammad Taghalaq, by a descendant 
of A royal house of Telingana. A Mahomedan 
dynasty was subsequently founded here by Kuli 
Kutub Shah. lie ruled for 00 years, during 
which he was employed in reducing the Hindus 
eastwards to Masulipatam and Rajamundry. 
Golconda fell to Aurangzeb in 1077, after a pro- 
tracted siege. In Orme's time, under the Asof 
Jahi dynasty, the Golconda sovereignty included 
Arcot, Kurnool, Cuddapah, Rajamundry, and 
Chicacole. The town of that name has almost 
disappeared, but the fortre.ss on a fortified rock 
remains. It is commanded by a low range of 


bills to the north. See Hyderabad. 

GOLD. 

Zahab, Arab. Zar, Pers. 

Quid, , . Dan., Swed. Zloto, Pol. 

Ooud, Dut. Giro, Ouro, . . . Port. 

Or. Fr. Soloto, Res. 

Zabab, .... Hkb. Suvarnam, . . Sanhk. 

Bona, Hind. Ponnoo, .... Tam. 

Oro, .... It., Sp. BungaiToo, . . . Tel. 

Bol, Aurum, . . . Lat. AHin, . « • • . Turk. 

Amas, Kanohana, Malay. 


Gold is almost always found native, but seldom 
perfectly pure, being alloyed with minute quan- 
tities of other metals, which sometimes consider- 
ably affect its colour. Sometimes it occurs in 
combination with silver, constituting electrum; 
with tellurium in native tellurium; with silver 
and tellurium in graphic and yellow tellurium ; 
and with lead and tellurium in foliated tellurium. 
A native amalgam of gold has been found in 
California, especially near Mariposa, and in 
Columbia; ana an alloy of gold and bismuth in 
Rutherford County, North America. It sometimes 
occurs in small quantities io metallic sulphides, as 
in galena, iron pyrites, and copper pyrites, and is 
occasionally alloyed with palladium. 

The finest native gold from Russia yielded — gold 
98*96, silver 0*16, copper 0*35, iron 0*05 ; sp. gr. 
19*099. A gold from Marmata afforded only 
73*45 per cent, of gold, with 26 48 per cent of 
silver ; sp. gr. 12 *606 ; 8 to 1 is the most common ; 
12 to 1 also is of frequent occurrence. Copper 
is often found in alloy with gold, and also 
rhodium. A rhodium gold from Mexico gave 
the sp. gr. 15’5 to 16*8, and contained 34 to 43 
per cent, of rhodium. Iron and copper pyrites 
are often mistaken for gold by the inexperienced in 
ores ; but gold is at once distinguished by being 
easily cut in sizes, and flattening under a hammer. 
Pyrites, when pounded, are reduced to powder ; 
iron pyrites are too hard to yield at all to a knife, 
and copper pyrites afford a dull greenish powder. 
Moreover, the pyrites give off sulphur when 
strongly heated, while gold melts without any 


such odour. Native gold is to a large ettent 
obtained from alluvial washings. It is also found 
disseminated through certain rocks, especially 
quartz, gneiss, and talcose rocks, and it is often 
contained in pyrites, constituting the auriferous 
pyrites; the detritus affording gold-dust has 
proceeded from some gold-bearing rocks. 

Gold is mentioned as an article of the eastern 
commerce of ancient times. In the Bible (1 Kings 
ix. 28), about 1000 B.C., Solomon king of Israel 
made a navy of ships in Ezion-geber, which is besi^le 
Eloth, on the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of 
Edom. And these ships brought. gold, silver, and 
precious stones from Ophir and Tarshish in such 
quantities, that king Solomon exceeded all the 
kings of the earth for riches. Silver was so 
plentiful at his court, that it Wiis accounted nothing 
of. The king's clrinkiug-cups were made of pure 
gold, and his shields were covered with beaten 
gold. It has never been settled where that Ophir 
and Tarshish were sitiiaUid, but we are distinctly 
told that the navy of Tarshish brought gold and 
silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks ; and it has 
been surmised by some writers that Tarshish was 
either China, or some islands in the China Seaa. 
Ophir has been variously supposed to have been 
some district or port in the Red Sea, on the east 
coast of Africa, or on the Malabar coast or coast 
of Malacca. Some Portuguese historians have 
supposed that it was Sofala, or some other place 
near the mouths of the Zambesi, on the east coast 
of Africa. The Tarshish fleet is, however, said 
to have arrived at Ezion-geber only once every 
three years, from which we may fairly infer that 
the voyage was a considerable one, or that the 
sliips had to go with the S.W. monsoons, and 
return with the N.E. winds, or that they made a 
trafficking voyage from one place to another, until 
the cargo was sold and another shipped. Ships or 
boats coasting from the Red Sea to the moutns of 
the Zambesi would scarcely take three years for a 
trip. Ezion-geber, on the shores of the Red Sea 
(1 Kings ix. 2C), is a little port at the head of 
the Elamitic or eastern gulf of the Red Sea. 

There are at present in the Eastern Archipelago 
two places called Mount Ophir, one of them a 
mountain in Sumatra, in the Palimbayang district, 
9770 feet above the sea, to which the name was 
given by the Portuguese, and they gave the same 
name to a mountain 40 miles N, of the town of 
Malacca, 5693 feet high. In the vicinity of both of 
them gold has been obtained. 

Africa . — There arc gold mines in Africa at Kor- 
dofan, between Darfur and Abyssinia ; also south of 
Sahara, in the western part of Africa from Senegal 
to Cape Palmar; also along the coast opposite 
Madagascar, between lat. 22° and 28° S. Ethiopia 
was conquered by the Egyptians, and its gold 
mines were worked by Egyptian skill. The gold 
was found in quartz veins within a slaty rock, 
at various spots in the Nubian desert between 
Derr on the Nile and Souakin on the coast. 
They were said to bring in each year the impro- 
bable sum of 32 millions of minro, 70 millions 
sterling (Diod. Sic. lib. i. 49), as was recorded 
in the hieroglyphics under the figure of the 
king in the Memnonium, who is there offering 
the produce to Amun-ra. To these mines crimi- 
nals and prisoners taken in war were sent iit 
chains, to work under a guard of soldiers. No 
ther known mines were so rich. From the word 
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Noub, gold, the country received the name of 
Nubia, or the land of gold, and gold was 8hi])j)cd 
from the port afterwards by the Ptolemies named 
the Golden Berenice, not many miles from the 
moflern Souakiu. 

In Arabia^ silver, iron, lead, and copper are met 
with ill different parts, the last recently in Oman ; 
and gold is mentioned by the ancient writers, hut 
at present it is not known to occur in Arabia. 

In Cet/lon, gold has been discovered at Saffra- 
gam. I lam has been said to bo the Tamil name 
of Ceylon, and to signify gold, but gold in Tamil 
is Ponnu. 

In India^ scales of gold are found in the gravel 
of river-beds over a great extent of country. 

On the Mnlahar coast, in particular, it is widely 
diffused. The geological formation there is very 
similar to that which led Sir Kodcrick Murchison 
to foretell the existence of gold in Australia. The 
discovery there in the 19th century, of shafts and 
adits of unknown miners, shows that the region 
had long been known as auriferous. 

In South India^ writes Mr. Burr, gold occurs in 
Coimbatore and the southern declivities of the 
Neilgherry Hills. Sir IVhitelaw Aiiislio (Materia 
Medica, i. p. 514) mentions that the gold dis- 
covered by Mr. Mainwaring in the aMadura district, 
occurs mineralized by means of zinc, constituting a 
blonde. Tlie streams running through the Palghnt 
valley, which unite about 15 miles below I'alghat* 
cherry, and form the great Ponany river, all conbiiu 
gold. Ill June 1832, Lieutenant Nicolson visited 
Darampuray, at the foot of the Shevaroy Hills, 
SattianmngaUun, Donagancottah, Af.divarum or 
Stremogoy, and Metapollum, where gold is found. 
Natives likewise wash for gold at the branch of 
the Cauvery which runs past Darampuray. Gold 
mines are mentioned by Heyne (Tracts, p. 342) 
«'i8 being worked at Suttergul, a few miles from 
Pungumpilly. At Pulkanath, 14 miles north of 
Dindigul, just under the east end of the Piilney 
mountains, gold is found in small particles in the 
alluvium and sand of a plain at the foot of a 
small mountain. Mr. Burr mentioned the southern 
declivities of the Neilglieny mountains as gold 
districts ; and Dr. Benza stated that gold had been 
found on the plateau of the Neilgherry Hills, below 
Gradation Hall. 

In 1831, Mr, Slieflicld reported that gold-dust 
weighing 11,449 fanams had been collected in a 
few of the taluks of Malabar, and that gold is 
found in all the rivers of the Malabar Province, 
from the stream Avhich falls into tlic sea at Elatur, 
about 8 miles north of Calicut, a.s far south as the 
numerous streams flowing tlirough the Palghat 
valley, which form tlicir junction about 15 miles 
below Palghatoherry, to the great Ponany river, 
and some of which reach the southern boundary 
between Cochin and Malabar about IIU miles to 
the S.E. of Calicut. Lieut. Nicolson during 183(1 
and 1831 traced the source of the gold to its 
matrix in the rocks of the Kundali and Mokurty 
Hills, and he found many ]>itfl 20 to 40 feet in 
depth, sunk on the different hills in the neigh- 
Imurhood of Devalla. Agriculturid slaves of the 
Panier caste had, it is said, on several occasions 
during the last few years come across nuggets of 
gold, which were of sufTicient value to enable them 
to cease work for two and three years at n time. 

Mr. W. King, deputy superintendent of the 
Geological Survey, oxninined a considerable portion 


of the AVynad, finding quartz reef a]>parcntly 
auriferous through a considerable extent of 
country, and obtained gold at the rate of 25 dwt. 
to the ton from some of the surface outcrop. The 
chain more immediately connected with the gold 
washing is formed of the Kundah and Mokurty 
Hills to the S.E. of Calicut and Neilgherries to 
the eaat, and the Wynad mountains to the N.E. 
These send off numerous lateral ranges, between 
which arc chief valleys, in most places closely 
covered with forest. The most extensive of 
these is that of Xellumbur, including nearly 
the whole of the Ernaad taluk, bounded on the 
E. by the Neilghenies, on the N. by Wynad, oil 
the N.W. by a lateral range running S. from the 
Ghats called the Wawoot Hills, and on the S. 
by the Kundah and Mokurty mountains. From 
these on idl sides innumerable mountain streama 
descend, and, uniting near Nellumbur, fonn the 
Bejqmr riv^r, of con.^iderable magnitude, which 
falls into tlie sea abo.it 8 miles to the southward 
of Calient. In tlie mounhu nous district of Wynad, 
streams in the same manner descend through 
every valley, and unite into streamlets and rivers, 
which fall into tl^c Cauvery in the Mysore and 
Coiin))At()ro countries, coiiijirising an auriferous 
tract ot I50(* sqe ire miles. The part most abund- 
ant in gold is at Malealam, near the Mysore frontier, 
where c ne grain in every ()5 lbs. of earth occurs. 
In Wynad it is found in the sands of Cheraukod, 
Devalla, Nelyalain, Poncri, and Pulyode. 

The Puiiapova, or Golden Kiver, rises in the 
Paral Mallah N.E. of Mokurty, forming part of 
the main chain of die Neilgherries. The Puua- 
poya descends tlic mountains between Alliiunpully 
and tlie Carcur Chermn, and long before its for- 
mation with the Carambye it receives both the 
Kellaknm))oya and Ganicoopoya. 

In the Nellumbur valley the washings are in- 
munerahlc ; the princij>al, however, are in the 
thickest part of the jungle immediately under the 
Wynad Hills, an<l near the villages belonging to 
the Tiriipaivd of Nellumbur. 

In Afj/sore there is an auriferous tract near 
Baitmangalam, at the base of the Bateriiie Hills. 
Lieut, Warren of 1I..M. 33d Begimeiit, in 1802, 
found it in the sm.'ill nullahs or ruts or breaks in 
the ground at AVarrigum, a small village 41 milee 
S.W. of Baitmangalum, also on the banks of the 
Palar river, and the Ponian near Caargory ; and 
also at Marcu]>ium, 3 miles south of Warrigum, 
where mines were workial by natives which had 
also been worked by Tipu. Heyne likewise (p. 
11) stated that gold had been found near the 
hills to the S.E. of ()ose/>ttah. Betwixt Aimicul 
and Pungauoro it was found disHeiiiinuted in 
quartz, and ;tlso in the alluvial soil. 

Southern Mahrattu ('oiuitnj. — About the year 
1840, Cnptain Newliold (p. 44, vol. xi. of the 
Madra.i 1 4t. Journal) rejiorted gold washings in 
the Ih;< 1 of a rivulet at »Sattoor, a few miles from 
Diioiii, ill the Kuppatgodc range of hills near 
Damul ; also in the sands of the Hurti rivulet, in 
the same range, a few miloH to the huuth of Gml 
duk ; and in tlio Kir tiduk of the Dliarwar eol- 
lectorato, near Chik Mulgund. He also obtained 
a Binall button of silver from the auriferous ore 
collected in the samls Jiear Dhoui, and a gr<‘y 
silver ore in a fnigiuont of quartz. Subsequently, 
in 1852, Cai)tain Ayton and Mr. I^ Souef examined 
the auriferous tract of tho Kuppatgode Hills, 
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and reported that it occurs in a broad band of 
obloritic hornblende, argillaceous and hemaiitic 
Bobists, between two stony bands of granitoid 
gneiss ; and native gold-washers after the monsoon 
wash the heavy deposits of crushed quartz (detritus) 
which the rains bring down. 

In the Ceded Districts^ black sand mixed with 
the gold is found in the bed of the river at the 
village of Canahally, near Bellary. Gold is men- 
tioned as occurring at Suttangul. Heyne, at 
p. 342 of his Tracts, describes it as having been 
discovered near Royacottah, not far from Pangam- 
pilly, near Hurrydrug. iUso a nullah takes its 
rise about a cos from Bavehully taluk, a hamlet 
of Mydur, in the Harpunlmlly taluk, at a hill 
called Jageracullygoodda ; and there is also 
another nullah, called Sheghahulla, rising in the 
same hill, and running into the Baegaly tank, where 
gold sand was formerly washed, but a man cannot 
procure more gold than will jiay him for his day’s 
labour. 

In the Hyderabad Territories, gold occurs at 
Goodaloor or Godaloro, on the Godavery. Dr. 
Walker (p. 184, vol. xvi. of Madras Lit. Soc. Jour.) 
mentions its occurrence where the Kaingher and 
Cuinmuinet Circars meet, and also in several 
nullahs that feed the Godavery from the south. 
It is washed for also in the bed of the river nearly 
opposite Marrigiulum, in the Nuggur taluk, also 
where the Kinarsiini nullah falls iu to the Godavery 
a little below Badrachcllura. 

Northern Circars. — Gold wasbing is carried on 
at Sumbulpur and Cuttack, and also iu the beds 
of tlie Mahanadi and its atHuents. The natives 
obtain a little gold by washing in the streams near 
Vizagapatam, in the Suvarna Rika or stream of 
tlui golden sands, the Lwanji, the Godavery, and 
some parts of the bed of the Kistna. 

In the Central Provinces gold-dust is found in 
the beds of rivers at Puriialia, Chutia Nagpur, in 
tlio beds of rivers in Manbhum and Palamow, 
and in the Paiq<lliur nullah, iu the Sconi district. 
The little stream rises in the Kouyo range of hills, 
and falls into the Wain-Gauga. The natives 
say they never get more than four annas’ worth by 
a day’s work, and would consider it unlucky if 
they did, as the goddess who is supposed to make 
it would then leave their locality. It is found in the 
Balagliat, being washed in the Deo and Sone rivers, 
in the Sonbeni nullah near the Paiichera Ghat in 
the Dhansua pargana, and in the Nara river of the 
Man tract, but the quantity obtainable scarcely 
repays the labourers. It is als(j washed in the 
sands of the Banjar river, an affluent of tlie 
Nerbadda ; likewise iu Baatar from the sands of 
the Kutri river, and towards Prattapur, and in 
the forks of the Kutri and Indravati rivers ; also 
in some of the nullahs of the Chanda district; and 
diamonds and rubies wore formerly obtained near 
Wairagurh. 

In Afyhanistan^ gold and lapis-lazuli are found 
at Huladat near Baminu, anti at Istalif north of 
Kabul, also in the Kabul river, and auriferous 
rocks occur near Kandahar. 

Central Asia. — Gold ia found on the banks of 
the Basha stream, in IJttle Tibet. Vigne had no 
doubt that the drun or marmot of Little Tibet are 
the ‘ ants as big as foxes ’ noticed by Herodotus as 
throwing up gold. Nagir is celebrated for its gold 
wasbinga. Tavernier tells (p. 15G) that ‘ toward 
the Thibet, which is tlie ancient Caucasus, iu the 


territories of a raja, beyond the kingdom of Chach- 
meir, there are three mountains close one by another, 
one of which produces excellent gold, the other 
granats, and the third lapis-lazuli.’ Thokj^ung, in 
lat. 32®, is the chief gold field of Western Tibet. It 
is a large desolate plain, about 16,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and in 1868 the pandit sent by 
Captain Montgomerie saw a nugget weighing 75 
tolas, nearly 2 lbs. In Tibet the gold fields are 
said to extend from Rudok to Lbassa, or eleven 
degrees of longitude. They also extend northerly 
to between Aksu and Hi. The ^ces mentioned 
ill Tibet are Thok-Jalung and Thok-Daurakpa, 
Tang- Jong and Sarka Shyar. The gold mines of 
Sar Chaka are about 100 miles north of the 
borax mines of Gnaii It occurs in nuggets in 
quartz. The gold mines of Thok-Jalung, iu lat. 
32® 30' N., are north of Kailas ; and the mines 
under the still loftier peaks of Ailing Gangri are 
said to be especially productive. 

There is a gold mine at Dango Bookpa, twelve 
days’ journey S.E. of Manasarowar ; and they say 
one was discovered between Gungeoo and Mana- 
sarowar, which was immediately shut up by orders 
from Lhassa. 

Gold-dust is imported into the Panjab from 
Elache in Khoten. Gold is found in Gnari and 
Guge, Baltistan and Zanskar. Dr. Cleghorn men- 
tions (Report, p. 178) that a little gold-dust is 
brought across the higher range through Chilas 
from the valley of the Indus, where gold washing 
is carried on to a considerable extent. 

Lieutenant Wood mentions a torrent in Waklmn, 
called Zarzamin, Gold ground, and says (p. 382) 
all the tributaries of the Oxus are fertile in gold. 
Gold-dust to the value of £8500 was imported 
from Turkestan into India in 1871, and a new 
gold field has been discovered near Khoten. 

Indus and Pan jab. — Gold is obtained from 
the sands of the Indus ; and between Attock and 
Kalabagh about 300 persons are employed in 
washing the sand for gold, which occurs in small 
flattened grains. The Indus flood of 1842 strewed 
with gold the fields of Chuch above Attock. Dr. 
Thomson (I'r. p. 212) found a number of people 
a little below Khapalu, washing the sand of the 
Indus for gold ; but the work is only carried 
on during winter, when labour is of no value 
for other purposes. He purchased for a rupee 
(paying, ho believes, a good deal more than the 
value) the produce in gold-dust of one man’s 
labour for three weeks. It is found in the districts 
of Ambula, Kaiigra, Lahore, Rawal Pindi, Jhelum, 
Hazara, Bunou, and Peshawur. It occurs in the 
form of minutes scales in the sandstone of the 
Salt Range, a lower range of hills running parallel 
to the Himalayan chain, between the rivers Indus 
and Jhelum ; it is also found in small quantities 
in the sands of the Indus, Jhelum, licas, and 
Sutlej ; but the gains are not more than from 3d. 
to Gd. a day, and the proceeds of the annual lease 
of gold washing amounted in one year to but 
£84. The gold washings of the Salt Range are 
nearly all in the Jhelum district. In the year 1850, 
158 cradles wore at work, and they were taxed 
from Ks. 2 to 5 per troou ; the total tax amounted 
to Ks. 525. In the streams where gold sand is 
washed, grains of platinum are occasionally found 
in small quanlities ; the gold-seekers call it Sufed 
sona, white gold, and reject it as useless. Platinum 
has also been found in the Tavi river of Jumuioo 
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territory, and in the Kabul river at Naushera. 
Gold has boon found between Ambala anti Kalkah. 
In the neighbourhood of Patiala is a small 
mountain stream where gold is washed for, and 
gold-dust can be obtained from sand in the Sri- 
iiuggur district, and in the rivers of Kamaoii. 

Hindustan . — Gold is obtained in the sands of 
the Gumti river, at the Gandak and Kingti, also 
those of the Rauiganga and its tributaries the Koh 
and the Phika. 

In Assam^ at Ileerakhond, diamonds occur. 
Tavernier tells us (Tr. p. 166) that in his time 
gold ‘ comes from the kingdom of Tipra, but it is 
coarse, almost as bad as that of China. ^ Gold- 
dust is washed for in the Tezporc district. The 
value of the gold on the spot is Rs. 16 the tola of 
180 grains. At the junction of the Dohiri stream 
with that of the Brahmaputra, about 376 oz. are 
said to be collected annually. The Brahmaputra 
was followed from Suddya to Paghat. Gold-dust 
was found along the banks of the stream, particu- 
larly at angles or reaches where the alluvial matter 
is re-deposited. 

Burma . — From Assam southwards, and into the 
Eastern Archipelago, gold is washed for by the 
Burmese, Malays, and Chinese. Mr. Oldham says, 

‘ The geological structure of the greater portion of 
the Malay Peninsula, extending to Arakaii north- 
wards, so far as is at present known, indicates the 
probability of auriferous deposits being found 
throughout the whole extent, on the flanks of the 
central ranges of high ground. The ascertained 
existence of gold in more localities than one in the 
Tenassorim Provinces, at Shoay-gweeu in Pegu, 
and the association iu all these localities of magnetic 
iron -sand with the gold, a mineral which is so 
constantly the accompaiiimcut of gold as to have 
been frequently called by miners “ the mother of 
gold,” confirm this reasoning from analogy ; and 
I have little hesitation in stating iny conviction 
that such auriferous deposits will bo found to 
occur at intervals throughout the whole range, 
and that locally they will prove to bo very rich.’ 
This metal is largely used by the Burmese in the 
decorative arts ; and in former years 400 or 600 
visa were annually imported from China. But 


in the Mo-gounj 
gold-field. Mr. 


district there is a considerable 

^ oldiug, of Australian experience, 

contracted with the king to work one square mile 
of this field for a sum of Rs. 25,000 annually for 
10 years, but Mr. Golding succumbed to fever ; ho, 
however, pronounced the fields to be equal to any 
iu Australia, if not better. To the N.E. of Man- 
dalay, in the Shan district, tliere is another field 
of gold ; but the locality is malarious, and but 
little gold is procured. At Thayct-pein-yua, near 
the Myit-Nyay, on the road to Pyoupg-shoo, to 
the S.E. of Mandalay, the gold quartz is found in 
abundance, the reefs cropping up from the ground. 
A Shan procured from hero a piece of quartz 3 
lbs. in weight, that produced exactly 24 tikals of 
gold. In the Yaw district, to the S.W. of Man- 
dalay, gold is obtained in fair quantities in the 
alluvial deposits; it exists at SagainR, Kaiince, 
Sein-joo ; is also obtained from the Kyen-dwen 
river, also from the sands of most of the streams 
between Mandalay and Mogoung, and in the 
sands of the streams in the vicinity of the coal 
mines of Thinga-dhau. The washings in Burma 
are principally amongst the streams to the east- 
ward of the Irawadi, though those to the w'est 


also yield it. The Kibiung stream is one in which 
it is thus sought. Gold-dust is found in the 
Ilukoog valley, and small solid nuggets of it in 
the banka of the Kap-DIioop stream; and along 
with the gold, khiimpok or platina, which the 
metal-smelters melt and mix with alloys of copper 
and silver, for bowls, tobacco-pipes, etc. ^Id* 
washers near the coal mines of Native Burma can, 
it is said, earn 303 yuey = 3a per diem. The dust is 
deposited by the Nars rivers, at the mouth of the 
Martaban stream, a tributary of the Shoay-gween 
river. The gold-dusc and fiaKes and nuggeb found 
iu the surface sands of Slioay-gwcen arc of con- 
siderable purity, yielding 92 per ceut. of gold and 
8 per cent, of silver. 

Malay Peninsnla and Eastern Archipelago . — The 
metal is found in sufficient abundiuico to be worked, 
in the Malay Peninsula, iu Sumatra, the northern, 
western, aiu’ southern sides of Borneo, the north- 
ern and south -western peninsulas of Celebes, and 
in p. few parts of the great Philippine islands of 
Luzon and Mindauo or Magindanao. It has been 
coined for money at Achecn. Mr. Orawfurd (vol. 
xiv. p. 483) gives a table showing the amount 
received in CaJeutia, fix)m 1801 to 1814, from the 
west coast ci Sumatra, and from Borneo and the 
rest of the Archipelago, a total of 146,195 ounces, 
valueu at £621,328, 15s. Mr. Logan estimated 
the total produce of all the Malay Peninsula at 
20,000 ounces ; it is washed from the sands of the 
Tenasserim on the south, and the streams that 
tumble from the high granite mountains between 
Yay and Monmagon are constantly * rolling down 
their golden land ’ into the valleys around. It has 
been collected in small quantities in the tin de- 
posits east of Tavoy. Mr. O’Riley found gold in 
the tin from Ilenzai, half a degree south of Yay; 
and * almost all the creeks,' says Dr. Heifer, 

‘ coming from the eastern or Siamese side of the 
Tcuasscriin river, contain gold. The greatest 
quantity is obtained close to the old town of 
'i’ennsserim, where jjeople wash it, and obtain 
sometimes one anna’s weight each, during the 
rainy season.’ At the head- waters of Tavoy river, it 
is found in an alluvial or diluvial formation of red 
earth and pebbles, very similar to that in which 
gold is found in North Carolina. Mr. O’Riley 
says that the assay master at the Mint in Calcutta, 
in 100 parts reported gold 87 895, silver 9*244, 
base metal 2*864. In the Malay Peninsula, gold 
is chiefly got at Ulu Pahang, Tringami, Kalantan, 
Johole, Gominchi, and Jellye. at iieccan and Battan 
Moriiig, and other places, at the foot of Mount 
Ophir ; and in Nanning, near the hill Buket Jala- 
tang. Ophir mountsiin is about 40 miles east of 
Malaccji ; its height is ciilculatcd at 5693 feet. 
Gold-dust is found at Taon and Gominchi, near 
its base, which at an early period gave it the 
name Ophir, and later on suggested it as the 
source of Solomon’s wealth, the Aurea Cher- 
soneaus of antiquity. It occurs there dissemi- 
nated and in thhi granukir veins, in quartz and 
iu alluvial deposits, such as beds of streams. 
Gold is found m Perak at depths of 30 to 40 feet 
bc'low the surface. 

Siam . — Gold is found in Siam at Bang Tapban, 
in the province of Xamphon, at the foot of the 
Throe Hundred Peak niountains. On the east 
side of the mountains at the base of which the 
deposit rests, Uhe Siamese Government,* says 
Dr. Morton, * have several hundred men perina- 
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nently occupied, each of wlioin, it is said, is Shan-king-fu and Licn-chau in Canton province, 
exited to deliver one tikal (about one rupee several places in Yunnan and in Kwci-chau, all 
and a quarter) weight of gold-dust per annum, yield gold. 

The Burmese authorities in former times also In the Japanese Islauils, gold-dust has been 
employed people in this work at the streams on largely washed for ; but that of the Sado district 
the British side of the boundary, but though the in the northern part of Niphon, and those of Sur- 
quantity then procured was greater than at present, itnga, and Satzuina, and Omura, and Tsi-kun-go, 
this does not appear to have ever been cousiderable. are mentioned as the most productive. 

The method ^opted is that of digging a longi- The information given here as to tho diffusion of 
tudinaJ excavation in the sand, and washing from gold in tho streamlets of Malabar, tho Ncilgherries, 
time to time the deposit found therein.’ and Mysore, was also printed in the first and second 

In Sumatra^ after the rainy season, Tavernier editions of this Cyclopaedia. It showed that the 
says (Tr. p. 156) they find veins of gold in the gold -washers were earning at most about 5d. a day, 
Hints (quartz ?), which the waters wash down and offered no prospect of profit to skilled workers, 
from the mountains that lie toward the N.E. But in 1877 to 1882, speculators formed 26 com- 
Upon tho west side of the island, when the panics, with capital amounting to about £3,000,000, 
Hollanders come to lade their pepper, the natives about half of which went to tho sellers of estates, 
bring them great store of gold, but very coarse It is the second speculation that has occurred in 
met^, if not worse than tliat of China. tho Madras Presidency since 1860, the first having 

iforneo.-i-Tlie produce of the western side of been coffee. Gold there is, but, ns yet seen, by 
Borneo, in the neighbourhood of Montradok, is no means sufficient to meet the heavy demands of 
by far the largest. Tho metal is found in skilled labour and machinery. Tho annual imports 

small veins from eight to fifteen feet below the of gold into all British India from 1872 to 1882 

surface. If the depth of the vein be less than ten has ranged in value from £1,443,712 in 1877, 
feet, a trench is dug, the whole of tho upper to £4,856,392 in 1882. 

stratum being removed ; but if deeper, a shaft of GOLD AND SILVER FILIGREE WORK, 
three feet square is sunk i)erpendicularly into tho The native silversmiths of Cuttack have long been 
vein, and tho miner works into it about ten feet noted for the fineness, neatness, and lightness of 
in both directions, sending the ore up in baskets, their filigree work. This kind of work is exe- 
When it is all removed, another shaft is sunk into cuted for the most part, under supervision, by 
the vein 20 feet beyond the first, and tho miner mere boys, whoso nimbler fingers and keener 
works back into the old excavation, extending his eyesight are supposed to enable them to bring out 
labours ten feet in the opposite direction. The and put together the minute patterns with more 
gold is for the most part as fine as sand, and is distinctness and accuracy than their elders can ; 
often adulterated with a glittering sand called comparative cheapness is perhaps another reason 
pa^ir B’rni, or Borneo, sand. On one occasion for their eniployment. The ruling rates for this 

rain fell in great quantities in Sarawak, and a filigree work are from two to two and a lialf 

considerable portion of the face of the Trian rupees ; that is to say, taking the lirst rate, 
mountain was washed down into the plains two rupees or four shillings is charged for every 
below. The deposit was found to abound in rupee weight of finishtHl silver work, namely, one 
gold, and afforded work for fully 2000 men for rupee for workmanship and one rupee as the price 
about a month or six weeks, and it was reckoned of the silver. Tho filigree work in gold of Delili 
that at the smallest average they procured a and other places is famed. NexttomuslinHnndcin- 
bunkal a month per man. The gold was in lumps, broidered fabrics, filigree work is that for which 
and not in dust, several of the lumps weighing Dacca is most celebrated. The articles usually 
from three to four bunkal, and they were rarely made at Dacca arc ladies’ ornameuts, such us 
less than one or two amass in Aveight. bracelets, car-rings, brooches, chains, necklaces, 

In Celebes, according to Professor Bikmore (p. etc., and attar-dans and small boxes for natives. 
878), gold occurs over all the northern peninsula, The design best adapted for disjdaying the delicate 
from the Minahassa south to tho isthmus of Palas. work of filigree is that of a leaf. It should bo 
Tavernier also relates (Tr. p. 156) that ‘ Celebes druAvn on stout paper, and of the exact si^c of the 
or Mfiujassar produced gold, which is drawn out of article intended to be made. The apparatus used 
the rivers, where it rowls among the land.* in the art is exceedingly simple, consisting merely 

Mr. I^wcs says gold has been discovered in the of a few small crucihlcs, a piece of ljamlt»o for a 
interior of New Guinea. blow-pipe, small hammers for flattmiiug tho wire, 

In China, gold is collected in the sands of the and sets of forcejw for intertwisting it. The 
rivers in Yunnan and Sze-chuen, especially from gold and silver filigree work of the Chinese 
the upper branch of the Yang-tze, called Kin-sha- equals any ever produced by ancient Yenetian 
kiang, or Golden Sanded River. Tlic largest masters, and their chasiug iii silver is unrivalled, 
amount is said by Sir John Davis to come from The art of onnmelliug on silver is also brought to 
Li-kiang-fu, near that river, and from Yung- great j)erfect ion in China, and si>cciineii8 surpass 
obang-fu, on the borders of Burma. It is wrought any ever producctl at (ienoa, — Sirr's China and 
into personal ornainente and knobs for official the Chinese ; Dr, \Vaf,son, 
caps, and beaten into leaf for gilding. Silver GOLD AND SILVER WIRE. The drawing of 
iuBo is brought from near the borders of Cochin- silver and gold wire (t.e. silver wire covered with 
China ; and the mines in that region must be l)oth gold), used as tliread in embroidery, is extensively 
exteniWe and easily worked, to afford such larjje carried on in several places, ami Benares is 

S uantities as have been exported. It is found in celebrated for this art. There are several varieties 
ae sands of the Min river in Sze-ebuen, and in of silver and gold thread (hadla) made at Dacca, 
very many of the small streams in Chefoo in Shan- as kalabatun for the embroidery of muslins and 
tUDg; the island of Hainan (Kiung-chau-fu), also silks; goskoo for caps and covering the huodlos 
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of cbowrics ; Bulmah for turbans, slippers, and 
liookah snakes ; and boolun, for gola luce and 
brocades. Some of it is drawn almost as fine as a 
hair. In the time of Aurangzeb, a quantity of 
this article was made yearly for the court at 
Debli. A hundred sticks covered with it, and 
plain gold and silver badla to the amount of 
£2000 in value, appear among items compos- 
ing the Malboos khas nazr, or present of r^al 
clothing annually sent to the emperor. The 
Trichinopoly filigree work is as light and elegant 
as that of Malta or Genoa. — Dr. Taylor. 

GOLD EMBROIDERY. Zardozi, Hind. The 
oriental races have ever been celebrated for their 
skill in this art of embroidery, which appears 
to have been practised in Assyria, and introduced 
from thence into India, Pliny, however, mentions 
that it was a Phrygian invention, and in Rome 
embroiderers were called Phrygiones. In Babylon, 
clothes were woven of different colours, and called 
Babylonica. During the early part of the middle 
ages, Europe obtained its most important em- 
broideries from Greece and the east. Many 
of the sarees or women's cloths made at Benares, 
at Pytun, and Burhanpur, in Gujerat ; at Narrain- 
pet and Dhanwarum, in the territory of His High- 
ness the Nizam; at Yeokla in Kandeah, and in 
other localities, have gold thread in broad and 
narrow stripes alternating with silk or muslin. 
Gold flowers, checks, or zigzag patterns are used, 
the colours of the grounds being green, black, 
violet, crimson, purple, and grey ; and in silk, 
black shot with crimson or yellow, crimson with 
green, blue, or white, yellow with deep crimson 
and blue, all producing rich, harmonious, and 
even gorgeous effects, but without the least 
appearance of or approach to glaring colour, or 
offence to the most critical taste. They are 
colours and effects which suit the dark or fair 
complexions of the people of the E. Indies ; for an 
Indian lady who can afford to be choice in the 
selection of her wardrobe, is as particular im to 
what will suit her especial colour— dark or com- 
paratively fair — ^as any lady of Britain or France. 
I^ia in this manufacture stands unrivalled, and 
it makes some very gorgeous sliainianaha and 
elephant saddle - cloths. The gold and silver 
fancy fringes of Hyderabad arc well known in 
India. Solid silver wire fringes and ornaments 
are made in Madura, but they aie surpassed by 
the silver tliread of Hydembad. 

In the embroidered fabrics of India, it may be 
mentioned as a principle, that patterns and coloui-s 
diversify plane 8urfap*s without destroying or 
disturbing the iropre^on of flatness. They are 
remarkable fof the rich diversion shown in the 
patterns, the beauty, distinctness, and variety of 
the forms, and the harmonious blending of several 

^^n Burhanpur, most of the people are dependent 
in one way or other on the wire-drawing and cloth- 
weaving industries of the place. The v^ue of its 
fine fabrics depends mainly on the purity of the 
metals employed in the composition of the wire, 
and to secure this the wire-drawing has always 
been kept under Government inspection. A here- 
ditary tester, called the chaukasi, received and 
assayed all the silver and gold brought to the 
tak^ or mint (where the Burhanpur rupee was 
also coined), and here the wire was drawn out to 
a certain degree of fineness before being allowed 


to pass again into the hands of the manufacturers, 
an arrangement still continued by the British. The 
drawing takes place only at Burhanpur and Lodhi- 
pura, a suburb of the old city. The silver bars 
are covered with a thin gold leaf weighing from 
four to forty-two masha (of fifteen grains troy 
each) to each pasa, that is, from about half to 
six per cent, on the amount of the silver. The 
numoer of masha employed is called the rang 
(colour) of the wire. The adhesion appears to be 
effected purely by mechanical skill on the part 6f 
the workmen, called pasa tania. It is then passed 
by the same workmen through a series of holes in 
steel plates, of diminisliing size, by nianual power 
applied by means of a spoked wheel .of the rudest 
construction. It is passed through forty of these 
holes before it leaves the taksal, and is then re- 
duced to about the size of an ordinary sodawater 
wire. Tlu? ice it goes into the hands of another 
set of operatives, called tania. who still further 
reduce it through a gradation of forty more holes, 
the last of which is as fine as a human hair. 

Their ap^mratus is of somewhat more delicate 
construction, but the work requires neither the 
same skill nor hard work as the first operation. 
The tt ire is drawn by them down to various de- 
grees of fineness, according to the work for which 
it is destined. The round wire is then given to 
the chapria, who flatter' it into an almost impalp- 
able film, by hammering between two polished 
steel surfaces, — an operation requiring, it is said, 
superior skill. In this state it is termed badla, 
and is used for some few sorts of work. The 
greater pari, of it has, however, to be spun into a 
thread along with silk before being woven up. 
This is done by persons called bitai, who use no 
sort of apparatus for the purpose, excepting a 
couple of wooden spindles twirled by the hand. 
Indeed, the beauty of the result obtained by such 
piimitivc implements must strike every one with 
amazement. The layer of gold on the finest wire 
must bo of almost inconei'ivablo thinness. The 
mixed thread is called kalabatun, which is woven 
into the kimkhab and other brilliant fabrics worn 
by rich natives on high occasions. 

The wire-drawers were originally Pathans, intro- 
duced from U]>i>cr India by the emperor Akbar, 
but now all aisles work at the trade. ^J'hc fabrics 
are of many differiait soHs, many ol them of great 
beauty. Kimkliab (vulgarly kincob), which is of 
mixed silk and gold thread, is now little made in 
Burhanjmr, the Ahnuulabaii and Benares articles, 
from being produced both cheatHT and nearer the 
great markets for sucli stuffs, having driven it out 
of the field. The same may lx; said of inashrw, a 
fabric of silk warp with the woof of cotton thread, 
wrought with a pattern in kalabalun ; though made 
to a small extent, it is greatly inferior to the pro- 
duce of Ahmadabad. 'i'lie chief fabrics still iiif^o 
in the city are zari, a very light rich stuff, in which 
the flattened wire is inUu woven with silk in the 
warp with a thread woof, chi<*fly ma<lo up into 
scarves and sarees worn by females on wedding 
and other high occasions. Selari is half silk and 
half thread, with brilliant edging and borders of 
silk and gold thread, mostly in the form of sarees 
and do-pattas ; pitambar, all silk with the same 
edging, is a kxitter sort of the same. Turbans, 
sa^es, etc., are made in all these fabrics. The 
gold thread also is much woven up with silks into 
rich borders and edgings, exported to be attached 
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to the cloth manufactures of other places. Silk for these produce mechanical irritation and death, 
these cloths is all imported; it is mostly from — Smith. 

China, generally spun and dyed in fast colours at GOLD MOIIUR, also called Ashrufoc, a gold 
Poona. A little, however, is spun in the city from coin, value about fifteen or sixteen rupees, 
the material imported raw. The cotton thread GOLD, OXYMEL of. Kin-tsiang, Chin. The 
used is extremely fine, and is both English and Chinese regard this as an elixir viUe. — Smith. 
made on the spot. The former costs in Burhanpur GOLDSMITH, one of the five artisan castes 
exactly one-fourth of tlie latter, but it is greatly among the Hindus of India, the other four being 
inferior botli in strength and cleanness. Tlio the blacksmith, carpenter, brazier, and stone- 
closely-twisted native thread breaks with a sharp cutter. These all wear the poitu, zonar, or sacred 
crock, while the English article, from its fluffy, open cord, and do not reverence Brahmans. Those in 
character, parts Avitliout any noise. The English the Malabar country follow the rule of descent by 
thread, from its cheapness, has, however, suj)- the mother, and their women are polyandrists. In 
planted the native for all but the finest stuffs. Western India they are distinguished by their 
The city thread is spun by the families of the country, as Marwari, Gujerati, Cutchi, or Dekhani, 
weavers and others, the best being produced by and work at ornaments worn by people of their 
the Balahi or Dhcr caste. A coarser thread is respective castes or countries. The Cutchi are the 
generally spun throughout the country by the best workmen. Usually the intending purchaser 
women of almost every caste. It is woven into finds the gold or silver, and the artisan charges 
evcry.description of common cloth by the Burhan- from three annas to two rupees and upwards per 
pur weavers, even the best of them, when out of tola, according to the simplicity or richness of the 
line work, having to take to the commoner stuffs, design. A large number of articles in gold and 
The latter now greatly preponderate in quantity, silver are annually made at Bhooj. Gulabdan, 
The supersession by the rough-and-ready Mahrattas or rose-water sprinklers, are manufactured for 
of the luxurious Mahomedan princes and noble.s, native use. The silver and gold used is very 
\vi\s probably the first blow to the trade. The nearly pure. The charge is at the rate of 8 annas 
average earnings of the weavers range from iibout per tola weight. 

live to ten rupees a month, besides what tiicir GOLD-THREAD is largely used in the em- 
familics earn by spinning, dyeing, and odd work broidery of India. There should not be any 
connected with the trade. alloy whatever in the gold or gilt silver thread used. 

Among the manifold and various manufactures This alone can preserve it from tarnish ; and as 
of China, the gold and silver tinsel cloths of Pekin gold thread enters very largely into the patterns 
stand deservedly in high estimation ; their chief of most native cloths, it would be impossible to 
value arises from the i)eculiar property which they make any of high value acceptable without it. In 
possess of never tarnishing or becoming dis- its inaunfacturc, a small bar, j incli diameter and 
coloured. — Dr, TKfg.van ; J, B, Waring^ J\Jaster- | about G inches long, of tlie purest silver, is trebly 
pieces of Bidnstrial Art, Bxhib. o/1862; WilUama' orquadruply gilt by tlie highest touch gold ; there 
Middle Kiugdom ; Bogle, Arts of India. is no alloy whatever used in the highest kinds, 

GOLDEN FOOT, a title of the king of Burma. 1 but the value of the thread depends upon the 
GOLDEN ISLAND, or Chinsaii, is in the I number of times the silver has been gilt with 
middle of the Yang-tze-kiaug, or great river of l pure gold. The gilt bar is beaten out to a thick 
China, where the width is near three miles. It is , wire with carefully polished flat hammers, on a 
the property of the emperor. It is interspersed | polished anvil, and afterwards drawn through a 
with pleasure -houses and gardens, and contains a succession of holes in a plate, until the requisite 
large monastery of priests, by which the i.sland is fineness is obtained, which is hardly more, pro- 
almost entirely inhabited. — Macartney's Embassy, bably, than a fine hair. The wire is wound round 
GOLDEN LILIES, a translation of tlic name upon reels, and is flattened by a delicate and 
given to the cramped feet of the women of peculiar manual operation as follows ; — Three 
Chinese origin. It is not practised by the llakka, reels of wire are placed upright on tlm further 
a T-acc of ancient Chinese stock who emigrated side of a steel plate, perforated, through which 
from Northern to Southern China about the liJth the wire is drawn ; the workman draws these 
century ; nor amongst the Mauchu, nor amongst wires towards him over a highly polished steel 
the hill tribes of Formosa. anvil, placed on a small stool, and as they pass 

GOLD FISH, Cypriiuis auratus, seem to have strikes them sharply with a somewhat heavy 
long been kuow'ii in China, and were introduced Jiamrncr, the face of which is also perfectly flat 
into Britain about the Ifith or IGth centuries, and highly polished. The operation is very rapid, 
They are seldom seen in India, but are very and must require great .skill so aa to ensure 
common in the Mauritius. They JU’C supposed to uniform flatness and perfection in the wire thus 
be of accidental production, as they are not found prepared for use. To make it into thread it is 
wild, and their fins and tails greatly vary. twisted upon silk thread of various degrees of 

GOLDINGHAM, J., for many years the Honour- finenes.s, as required, by a simple process as follows, 
able E. I. Company’s astronomer at Madras. He The thread passes over a ring or hook a few feet 
gave an account of tlie monolith temples of above the operator, and is wound upon a spindle 
Slahaballipuram in As. Res. iv. p. 407, and with a long shank which hangs near the ground. 
publi.ahed Astronomical and Meteorological Ob- A rapid twist is given to it by the workman, by 
servations, 3 vols. folio, 1827. He wrote on the rolling it shaiqily on his thigh, and as it spins the 
Measuring the Length of the Seconds Pendulum gold thread is directed carefully along, so aa to 
at the Equator, ibid. cover the whole exactly as high as the man can 

GOLD-LEAF. Kin-poh, Chin. This is roughly reach. The spindle is then stopped, the covered 
made in China, and largely exported to India, thread wound upon it, and the operation resumed. 
In China suicides swallow it, as also gold-dust: It is doubtful, perhaps, whether any mechanicai 
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means would ensure such perfection as is attained bito them right off a few inches from the ground, 
by these simple manual processes, or whether and carry them to tl.eir nests. Their food in t^ 
they could oyer be imitated by artisans unusc-d to jungles is a species of Strobilanthus, called Nilu or 
* rr, m . Nilloo io Singhalese, aiid tho rats Only issuG froTTi 

GOLEEIvEE, a pass in the Khaibar mountains j their forest residence and attack tho coffee estates 
forms the great middle route from Hindustan to wJien their forest food fails. They invade the 
Khorosan by Dehra Ismail Khan and Ghazni, coffee plantations in swarms, gnaw off the young 
Crosses the Suliman range in lat. 32°. branches, and divest the trees of buds and bloona. 

GOLLA or Gollar, a race in India who arc ^ So many as a thousand have been killed in one 
treasurers, cashiers. day on a single estate. Like the lemming of 

GOLLA. Tel., Kakn. A shepherd, grazier, Norway and Lapl''ud, they migrate in vast 
or cowherd. A man of a caste whose duty it is niunbcrs on the occurrence of a scarcity ol their 
to graze sheep or cattle. See Goala. ordinary food. The ^falabar coolies are so fond 

GOLLAR. This tribe or race are dwelling in of their flesh, that they evince a preference for 
the villages between Hyderabad and Poona, but a ' those districts in Avhich the coffee plantations are 
very considerable nuinl)er dwell in Seroor, 10 I subject to their incursions, where they fry tho rats 

miles from Kulburga. Tliey call themselves Gol, in cocoanut oil, or convert them into curry. 

from Go, a cow, also JIanam Gol ; and they claim Nietner ; Teunant'a Ceylon ; Elliot. 
to be of tho Dhangar or cowherd race. The G0L1JND>: MELT ADA. Gray 
people know them 89 Adayi Collar, i-.e. country Mus lanuginosu., I Mcttayclka, . . .Tel. 

or wild Gollar ; also as Bai-mandel-wanloo, also Ker.a ilei, .... Can. | Mettade of . . Waddah. 
Dowai Darinan and Dowa dene wala, alluding to xhe soft-furred field rat lives entirely in culti- 
their profession. Tho men are herbalists, collect- vated fields, in pairs or small societies of five or 
ing rooU and plants for tho native physicians, but gix. In 182G, owing to a deficient monsoon, they 
tliey arc unwilling to communicate any of their appeared in multitudes, and destroyed the seed- 
knowledge. The young and the women beg. ^rain and grain in tho car. The ryots employed 
Their physical appearance is strikingly like tho i he WMchlnra to destroy them, but thousands were 
races from Rajpiitana,— about the same in colour, kiped wHhout diminiKhiiig tlioir numbers. They 
hut more slender and not so tall. None of them eaten by the Waddan^ race. It has only been 
resemble any of the races of Southern India, found in Soiithcrii India. 

They speak in Urdu, Teling, and Canaresc. They i>|., Felaiirt describes G. neweru as occurring in 
wear ocliro-dyed clothes ; do not eat the cow or Ceylon. — Elliot. 

bullock, but eat the goat, sheep, Imre, and other GOMAL, a pass at the head of the Qomal 
creatures. valley, in lat. 32° N., long. 70° 30' E., and about 

GOLOKA, the highest world, residence of iqq niiles long. It runs 20 miles from the entrance 
Krishna; perhaps Go-loka, the cow -place. of tho road to the N. W., then 80 miles S.W., then 

GOLUK, a Hindu race in Woon. N.W. to Ghazni. This pass is of great commercial 

GOLUNDA ELLIOTTI. Jerd. Bush rat. importance. Every spring largo caravans traverse 
Mu 8 hirsutuK, Elliot, 1 Mus coffaais, Kdaart. it from Hindustan to Afghanistan. 

Gulanili, .... Can. Sora panji-gadur, . . Tel. | GOMASHTA. Hind. An overseer, an agent, 
Daddo-weddeo, . SiNOH. j Oulat-yolka of Waddak. accountant. 

The GoluUdi, one of the Muridao, k found in GO-MEDHA. Sansk. From Go, a cow, and 
Southern India and Ceylon. Tho tail is naked Medha, flesh. A cow sacrifice, 
and scaly, somewhat villose. Tlic <^lour is an GOMEZ. Lorenzo de Gomez, a Portuguese, 
olive -brown above. It lives entirely in the was the first of the European navigators who 
jungle, choosing its habitation in a thick bush, approached the northern part of the island of 
among tho thorny branches of which, or on the Borneo. He arrived tliere in 1518 in the ship St, 
ground, it constructs a nest of ehistic stalks and Sebastian., on his route to China. Ho gave to the 
fibres of dry gross, thickly interwoven, Tho country tho name of Burne, but he si^s that the 

nest is of a round or oblong shape, from 0 to natives term it Brannai or Bruuai. The people 

9 inches in diameter, within which is a chamber have, however, no general name for the island, 
about 3 or 4 inches in diameter, in which it j GOMPHIA ANGUSTIFOLI A. Vahl 
rolls itself up. Around and through the biisli , Walkcra Herrata, Willd, j G. Zcylaiiiua, D,€. 

are sometimes observed small beaten pathways, ' Ochna Zcylanica, Lam. j G. Malabarica, Z).C. 

along which tho little animal seems habitually to rua-jetti, . . . Maleal. j Jokati Tam. 

pass Its motion is somewhat slow, and it does Bokaara-gais, . Sinoh. | 

not appear to have tlio same power of leaping or This tree grows to the height of 80 feet on the 
springing, by which the rats in general avoid continent of India and in Ceylon, and is common 

danger Its food seems to be vegetable, tho only I up to an elevation of 3000 feet. The wood is 

contents of the stomach that were observed being | useful for building purposes. The root and leaves 
the roots of the hurriali grass, Cynodon dactylon. are bitter, and employed in Malabar in decoction, 
Its habits are solitary (except when tho female in milk or water, as a tonic, stomachic, and snti- 
is bringing up Hfer young) and diurnal, feeding . emetic. — Thw. Zeyl. i. p. 71 ; G'Sh. p. 269. 
during the mornings and evenings. In Ceylon GOMPHRENA GLOBOSA. Linn, 
it ocasionally commits mucli damage, seem- | Ma hnyo-ban, . . Bukm. I Gul mukhmul, . . Hind. 

inglv to get the bark, for they do not appear jafferi gundi, . . Duku. Ul-gu! 

to eat the coffee benies. With their long sharp Everlaating flower. Knq. 1 Pedda goranta, . . Til. 

incisora they bite off with great smoothness This flowering plant has a red and white 
the smaller and younger branches, generally an variety, and tho red resembles red clover. It is 
inch from the stem : and should the plants bo cultivated in gardens.— ; Mason, 
quit- young, just taken from the nursery, they GOMTI, a small perennial stream of Mewar, 
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which rises in the Aravalli mountains, and flows 
near Udaipur. It was dammed across by the 
rana, and the f^reat Kankraoli Lake formed, 12 
miles in circumference, at a cost o£ one kror and 
fifteen lakhs of rupees. 

GO-MUKHI. Hind. A bag used by Hindu 
devotees ; it contains a rosai^, the beads of which 
are counted by the hand. Literally the two words 
mean cow's mouth. 


GOMUTI. 

Makae, . . . 

Duk or Dok, . 
Ija, Siji. . . 


Malay. 

. . Amb. 
. . Jav. 
. Malay. 
. Port. 


Cabo-negro, . . . 

Anu, 

Scho, 


The Tret. 


Sp. 

Sum. 

Ter. 


Nawa, Amb. | Anao, AreQg,Indro, Mala. 

Gomuti is a fibrous horsehair-looking substance, 
produced at the base of the petioles of the Arenga 
saccharifera, and superior in quality, cheapness, 
and durability to that obtained from the husk of 
the eocoanut. It has great power in resisting 
wet, and is used by the natives of the Indian 
islands for every domestic and naval purpose to 
which cordage is applied. The coarser parts are 
used as pens by all the tribes who write on paper, 
and as the arrows for blow-pipes or arrow-tubes. 
Gomuti, of all vegetable substances, is the least 
prone to decay ; it is fastened like straw over 
Damboo thatch round the ends of posts placed in 
the ground, is mixed with mortar, and is plaited 
by the Bornoese into ornamenU for the arms, 
legs, and neck. Gomuti fibre is in Europe 
occasionally heard of by the name of vegetable 
bristles, but only a portion of the fibres may 
be likened to stiff bristles, the greater part being 
more like block horsehair. Dr. Roxburgh, writing 
in the year 1799, strongly recommended the ex- 
tensive introduction of this jialm into India ; 
and the Arenga now grows in Bangalore, and to 
some extent in the Nuggur division of Mysore. 
The palm -wine and the sugar it yields, the black 
fibres for cables and cordage, and the pith for 
sago, independently of many other uses, are 
objects of commercial importance. This palm is 
to be found in all the Asiatic islands, especially in 
low moist situations, and along the banks of rivers. 
The native shipping qt all kinds are entirely 
equipped with the cordage of the gomuti. It 
undergoes no preparation but that of spinning 
and twisting, — no material similar to tar or pitch, 
iudispensable to the preservation of hempen cord- 
age, being necessary. The best gomuti is the 
produce of the islands farthest east, as Amboyna 
and the other spice islands. That of Java has a 
coarse ligneous fibre ; the produce of Matura is 
better. Gomuti is generally sold in twisted 
shreds or yarns. Besides the horsehair - like 
fibres, there is at the base of the leaves a fine 
gossamer - like woolly material, Baru, Malay, 
Kawal, Jav., much employed in caulking ships, 
as stuffing for cushions, and as tinder. Lju 
was sent to the London Exhibition of 1851. 
The bundles of the coarse and fine fibres were 
about six feet in length, and about twelve 
inches in diameter, neatly tied up with split cane. 
Interspersed among the coarser were some finer 
fibres, something like black wool. The sinnet is 
coarse, but strong, and broke with a weight of 
85 lbs., when coir of about the same size broke 
with 75 lbs. ; but the comparison was not very 
exact Besides making strong and durable cord- 


age, the eju fibre is no doubt applicable to a 
variety of purposes for which horsehair and bristles 
are now employed. — Royle, Fib, PL; Seeman on 
Palms ; Voigt ; Roxburgh ; Morrisoii's Comp, Desc, 

GONA, also Gonapat. Hind. Gunny ; a coarse 
canvas or sackcloth made from the Corchorua 
capsularis (pat) and 0. olitorius, of which the 
gunny sacks, cordage, and paper are made. — W, 

GOND, the i)rovince of Gondwana, on the old 
maps was bounded on the S.W. and W. by the 
Gk>^very, Pranhita, and Wardha rivers, and the 
Kaligong Hills ; the Nerbadda separated it from 
^falwa and Dumoh, and then the boundary line 
ran N.E. along the Kutne, and on tlie N.E. side it 
had Berar and Chutia Nagpur. On the E. and S.E. 
it extended at least to a line drawn from Gangpur 
on the Brahmini to Bhadrachalam, about 120 miles 
from the mouth of the Godavery, and included 
Siimbulpore, Sonpur, and Patna ; but on Hamil- 
ton’s map of 1820 it includes Kalahandi, Boad, 
and Singbhum. Its length from S. W. toN.E.wasnot 
less than 380 miles, and its average breadth fully 
300, whilst its area was at least 116,000 square 
miles. Gond tribes are scattered over the mountain 
ranges of this territory, though they do not extend 
quite so far to the E. as it does. They are found 
extending into Sirgtna on the N.E. ; they are 
found in Karial and Kalahandi or Kbarond, along 
with the Khand and Uriya. In the south, says 
Mr. Hislop, they form the mass of the population 
of Bastar, and a portion of the inhabitants of 
Jeypore (in the Madras Presidency), while they 
occupy the hills along the left bank of the God- 
avery, about Nirmul ; and on the west they are 
intermingled with Hindus of Berar for 30 miles 
from the right bank of the Wardha. The chief 
remaining sites of the aboriginal tribes of Central 
India is the Satpura plateau, divided among the 
British districts of Baitul, Chhindwara, Seoni, and 
the higher half of Mandla. Commencing from 
the west, one-half of the population of Baitul is 
Gond ; in Chhindwara, the proportion is as high 
as three-fourths ; in Seoni, which is traversed by 
the main line of communication through the 
plateau, it sinks to one-third, rising to one-half 
m the wild district of Mandla, where the last 
Gond kings held sway. To the east and west of 
this region, bill races of a different stock press in 
upon the Gonds, Kurku, Bhil, Baiga, Kol, and 
Dhangar. 

The name Gond or Gund, says Mr. Hislop, 
seems to bo a form of Kond or Kuud. Both forms 
are most probably connected with Konda, the 
Telugu equivalent for a mountain, and therefore 
will signify the Konda-wanlu, hill people. And 
this name they must have borne for many ages, 
for we find them mentioned by Ptolemy, the 
geographer (a.d. 150), under the name of Gondaloi. 
But it has also been supposed to be a contraction 
of Govinda, literally cow-keeper. Of their history 
we know but little. Under all chanra they 
appear to have preserved their own imrms of 
worship and social habits ; but some have adopted 
to a greater or leas extent the forms of Hinduism, 
and a still fewer number have become Maho- 
medans. The Rajputs from Malwa seem to have 
pushed their conquests into the country and inter- 
married with them. Their descendants are still 
known as Rajputs or Gond Rajputs. They estab- 
lished governments, one of which ruled the Ner- 
badda valley, and had its capitals at Mandla and 
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at ( Jarha, near Jubhn) pur. 1 1 wah foundtxl by Jada 
Hal, whp 8Ucceedo<l lim father-in-law Ka^deo^ the 
Gond raja of (Jarha (a.d. IluH). Maixlla was 
conquered by Iub drBCcudant, (Jojud Sa, A.n. 
bdb 8u]ifrrjv!u Sa, ihc lTtli in degrA'Ut froni Jadu, 
inbrrited only tliroo or ff>ur districts in 1 4 HO; l>ut 
at his death, in U>dt), ho ruled over iifty-tw»>. 
Verishta tells us that when Asof Khan invaded 
(tftrha in ISOd, Hir Narayan was rnja. llirdi Sa, 
the hith raja, built the temple at K.nnnafiar, near 
Mandla ; and S(‘ornj, the bUtli, be^an to rei/^Mi in 
4742, when Jhalaji Ihijt Rao invaded tlxi country. 
A se'ccuid kingdom had ita S(‘at <m the Bouthorn 
slope of the iSatpura Hills, nt ])eo;.r.uh in Ohind- 
wnia, one of the rajas of whieli, Hakht Halaiid, 
waj either taken jirisonor by one of Aurangz,ebs 
generals, or visited Dehli of his own aee.ord, 
where ho was ('onvcrte(4 to Malx'medaniHm, ;nid 
tlion permitted to return to hia rr)iiniry, where his 
desv^endants, says ^Mr. Hisloj), thougli adhering to 
thi^ change of cree<l, have ]iot ceased to marry 
into (fond familicR, and hence tho })rcRcnt repre- 
scu’/cative of that n^gal house is not only acknow- 
ledged hy the whole, race about Nagpur as their 
head and judge, but is physically r ‘ganled a pure 
li«aj (lond. A third (iond principality had its 
capital at Kherla in Haitul, to which belonged the 
fanioua forts of (iawilgarh ami Narnallu. In 
14lhb its raja, NarsingU Itai, Avho is represented 
as jjowcrfid and wealthy, was slain in \»attle by 
Ilnshang (ihori, king of Malwa, and Kherla taken. 
At a later date it afjpears to have l)ecc;nc subject 
to Tandu (Jauli, the raja of Dcogarli, and continued 
so umlcr his successors. Not far from Kherla \vc 
find a hill raja at Saoligadh in Aurang/.eh's tinu', 
who seems to have maintained Ins independence 
till swept away by tin; Mahrattas between 1700 
and 1775, A fourth Gond kingdom was that of 
Chanda on the Wardha, which extended far to the 
CRS' and soutli-(*ast. The fotir dy nasties arose 
before the ascendency of the Moghuls in India, 
and have left architectural and oilier monuiiHOits 
of gr(!at interest. The })rincip.al architectural 
nunains arc at Mandla, at (iarha near Jubbuljnir, 
at Oliaiiragarh near Narsingpiir, at Dcogarh H(‘ar 
Chiridwara, at Kherla near Ikiitul, and at < .hauda. 
Hut besides the preceding kingdoms, tlu^re was 
also a Gond Rajput dynasty at AVarangal or Orankal 
in tile Dekhan, to the south of the Godavery, 
which is said to have been founded by Kakati of 
tlio Ganapati family about a.d. lOHS. The king- 
dom becaimi very powerful about the end of tlic 
lijlli century, and the raja of Grissa, becoming 
jealous of his neighbour’s power, solicited the aid 
of Ala-ud-Din, who sent an army in loUo, through 
Bengal, to atUick Warangal; but his expedition 
failt^d. Malik Kafur was tlien despatched with 
100,000 horse into the Dekhan, and, after a siege 
of some months, he took IVaiJiiigal in 1309, and 
made the raja, Ladder Deva, tributary. In 1.J21 
it was again besieged by Alif or Jema Khan, the 
son of Ghaias-ud-Din Taghalaq, but he waf? obliged 
to retreat with the loss of nearly his whole army. 
He returned, however, and in 1323 reduced the 
place, and carried the raja prisoner to Dehh. It 
IB B.aid he was afU;rwards ndeased and restored ; 
at all events Warangal reasserted its independence 
in 1344, and assisted Hasan Ganga, Bahmani, m 
hia revolt. From this time tho Bahmani kings of 
Kulburga involved tho native rajas in contmual 
wins. FirozShah (1397-1422) especially obtained 


great Hucceasca over the raja of Kherla ; and finally 
Aluna/1 Shah, Wali, took permanent possession of 
Wamngal, forcing the raja to relinquish his 
ancient capital and llee northward across the 
Godavery, where ho established himself in wiki 
independence among tho inaccessible foresta. The 
fioiid r/ijtw still maintaim‘d their independence, 
however, and in 1513 wc find them joining in n 
powi'rfiil confederacy on the aide of Medon Hai 
against Muhammad ’ of Malwa. At the. close of 
the Dlth century, Akbar reduceil the western 
portion of Goiulwaiui, but it was not till the midillo 
of the LSth that piTinaiient progress was inaile. 
About 1738, Uiighuji Bhonsla interfered in a dis- 
put(‘d succession in Doogarh, and secured half the 
revouues; but in 1743 the Gonds raised an insur- 
rection, which Kaglinji quelled, and aunexed the 
jirincipalitioK .)f Deogn^ h and Chanda to his own 
ilominions; and in 17 ' 1-52 ho took tho forta of 
Gavilgarh, Narnalla, and Manikdrug, with tho 
ilirttricts dependent on them. 

Fr(Mn this period large numbers of Mnlirattaa 
settled ii\ these districts, the (iloiids became 
mor(‘ restricted to the hills, and they do not 
now form any c^nsiderablo part of the popula- 
tion the plain or champaign country. Tlioy 
ircdoiei’Mito from Sirguja westward along tho 
ino of the Satpura Hills, through all the hilly 
country of the districts of Manilla, Jubbulpur, 
Reoni, Chandwara, Baitui, and Hoslmngabad, 
and in some degree to the neighbourhood of 
Asirgarh. Tlio Good of Berar is a hill race, 
occupying the Mailghat and the southern skirts 
along with the Anilh, the Kolamb, and Kurkii. 
All these have a ])hysical resemblance, but each of 
them speaks a ilifTerent tongue, and in their features 
they arc quite distinct froiu the people of the 
villages, 'riicrc are 8000 of them in the Amraoti 
disirict. In the (kmlral India Provinces the chief 
(dond tribes are:— Bhatra Gond, Mari Gond, in 
(di.inda; Mariali or Gottawnr, U))pcr (iodaveiy; 
Khutolwar, in (3ianda; Durweh, of Chanda; 
Aguriah, of Mandla; Hulba, of Cppcr Godavery. 
Their numbers have been variously estimated up 
to two millions, partly under feudatory states, as 
Bastar, Hyderabad, etc., and partly under tho 
British Gov(>rnment, in the (Central Provinces. 

The Gonds divide themselves into twelve and 
a half CJistes, viz. Raj Gond, Raghuwal, Dadare, 
Katulya, Padal, Dholi, Ojhyal, Tliotyal, Koila- 
bhutal, Koikopal, Kolam, Madyal, and an inferior 
sort of Padal as the half ca.stc. The census of 
1881 names nine of tlicm— Raj Gond, Pardhaii, 
Kolam, Koilabliute, Darwe, Thakur, Bucheria, 
Boye, and Thoti. Tho first four, adds Mr. 
llislo'p, with the addition, according to some, of 
tho Kolam, arc comprehended under the name of 
Koitor,--tlic Gond par excellence. This term, 
in its radical form Koi, is the name given also 
to the Mcriah sacrificing tribes of Orissa, and to 
the wild tribes skirting the left bank of tho 
Godavery from Rajamundry to near tho mouth 
of the Indrawati. The Persian word Koh, a hill, 
approaches this more closely than even the dVlugu 
Konda. Tlie Koitor, as a rule, resent with no 
small vehemence the imputation of belonging to 
any portion of the Hindu comiminity. The first 
three classes generally devote Uuunselvea to agri- 
culture; the fourth includes those who have 
begun to conform to the Hindu religion and apo 
Hindu iimoncrB. Tho Padal, Pathudi, Panlhiiu^ 
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or Desai, called Kaj Pardhan to distinguish them 
from the Mahrati-speaking half-caste, — who play 
on wind instruments of brass, and spin cotton 
thread, — are the religious counsellors or hhats of 
the upper classes. The Dlioli arc musicians ; and 
a subdivision of them in jungly districts are 
employed as goatherds. The Ojhyal are wandering 
balds and fowlers. The Thotyal (i.c. maimed) or 
Pendabarya, ‘ minstrels of God,* are also called 
Matyal, because their songs are chiefly in honour 
of Mata, the dreaded goddess of smallpox. They 
make baskets also. The Koilabhutal are the third 
wandering caste, and their women are dancing 
girls. They follow their profession chiefly among 
the Hindus, it being reckoned disreputable by 
the pecmle of their own race. The Koiko|>fd, i.c. 
(londi Gopal, are a settled class devoted to cow- 
keeping. The Madya, called Jhodia in Ilaatar, 
are savages on the Beila Dila Hills, and in the 
remoter parts of (/handa. The only clothing the 
>vomen wear is a bunch of leafy twigs fi\steued 
with a string round their 'waists, to cover them 
before and behind. In this they resemble the 
Juangar to the south of the Kol comitiy, tin* 
Chenchi near the Pulicat Lake and to the north of 
Ellore, and till about a.d. 1830 a similar custom 
cxist-cd among the Holier near ^fangalore. Thu 
Kolam extend along the Kandi Konda or Pindi 
Hills, on the south of the AVardha river, and along 
the table-land stretching enst and north of Mraiik- 
gadh, and thence south to Danttanpalli, running 
parallel to tiie right bank of the Praubita. They 
do not intermarry with the common Gond, but 
the one attend the nuptials of the other, and eat 
from their hands. Connected with the Gonds, 
though not included in the preceding classes, are 
the Madiya between Chind'v\'ara and the Muhadeva 
Hills, who have confumicd to the Hindus in their 
language and some religious observances ; the 
Halwa, pretty numerous in Bastar, Bhaudara, and 
Kaipur, who covet the distinction of wearing a 
sacred thread, — a privilege, till recently, sold to 
those in Bastar by the raja ; the Gaiti Gonds in 
Bastar, who call themselves Koitor; the Moria 
Gonds, who are the principal agriculturists in 
Bastar ; and the Naikude Gonds, inhabiting tlie 
jungles on the banks of the Pain-Ganga, and 
especially the tracts between Digaras and Umar- 
khed, and found about Aparawa-pet, and as far as 
Nirmul, who have adopted the llindu dress, and 
will not eat beef •, but they live by the chase, or cut 
wood and grass, and have been a terror to their 
neighbourhood by their depredations. 

Quite distinct in language at least from the 
Gond tribes, are the Kur or Aluasi and the Korku 
to the N. W. and W. of the Mahadeva Hills. Of 
the latter of these, Mr. Elliot g^vc interesting 
details in the second number of the Journal of the 
Antiquarian Society of the Central Provinces. 
They belong to the Kol or Munda family. 

The Gond religion is as distinctively of Scythian 
origin as is their language and physique. Earthen- 
ware figures of the horse are offered instead of 
the living sacrifice. They propitiate the manes of 
their ancestors by offerings of these earthenware 
horses, rice and other grains, eggs, fowls, or 
sheep. The sacrifice of the cow was prohibited 
by tlie Bhonsla government. Children every- 
where, and many adults, are buried, but the 
Madia of Bastar and the Gond races who have 
conformed to Hindu customs bum their dead. 


They have in all about thirty divinities, but two 
of thrsi*, Barra Dewa and Dula Dewa, are most 
worshipped. The Creator, under the name of 
Bhogwati, is occasionally worshipped in their 
houses by prayers, and by burnt - offerings of 
sugar and ghi, but tbeir chief 'worship is to the 
inferior divinities ; these are — 

1. Bat/u Dewa (great god) or Builhal Pen (old 
(god), who is the same as the Burn Pen of the 
Ivomi race, and appears to be the same as llayettd, 
or the sun-god, represented by an iron tiger three 
inclics long; and is probably the same iis the 
Marung Bura of the oautal. He is worshipped 
once a year, at the rice harvest, and a hog is then 
sacrificcil to him. Among the Gaiti ho is repre- 
sented by a copper piece, kept in a tree in the 
jungle. This they take down at the annual festival, 
clear a space of .about a foot square under a tree, 
in which they lay the pice, before which they 
arniuge as many small lica{)S or handfuls of un- 
cooked rice as there are deities 'worshipped by 
them. The chickens brought for sacrifice arc 
loosed and permitted to feed on the rice. Goats 
arc also offered, .and their blood presented in the 
same manner. On the blood arrack is poured .as 
a libation to their deities. The pice is now lifted 
jind put in its bamboo case, which is shut up with 
leaves wu'upped in grass, and returned to its place 
in tlie trev‘, to remain there till it be required in 
the following year. Both Budh.al and Matya 
(about to be noticed) arc said to be sometimes of 
iron, .and a foot long. 

2. called Mata by the Kurku, is both 
the god (or goddess) of the much-dreaded scourge 
sm.allpox and of the town. The Gond of Sconi 
represent J^Iatya as the attendant or kotwal of 
Budlial Pen, aud they offer him a pig. The Kurku 
suppose i^Iatya to reside inside the village, aud 
they make offerings of cocoaniits and sweetmeats, 
but no blood. 

The Gond have no im.agcs in their houses, and 
at their religious ceremonies they employ only 
the rudest symbols, — knobs of mud, stone, iron 
rods, pieces of wood, chains, bells, etc. Their 
festivals arc associated 'with their crops, and arc 
celebrated under tlie saj tree or eim tree three 
or four times in a yo.ar, as on the occasion of tlie 
commencement of rice sowing, when the rice crop 
is ready, and when the mahwa tree (Bassia lati- 
folia) comes into flower. In the south of the 
Bandara district are to be seen squared pieces of 
wood, each with a rude figure, carried in front, set 
up somewhat close to each other. These represent 
B.anganam, Bangara Bai, or Devi, who is said to 
have one sIsUt and five brothers, the names of 
the latter being Gantaram, Champaram, Naikaram, 
and Potlinga, ihe sister being known as Dantes - 
wari, which is a Hindu name of Kali. These are 
all deemed to possess the power of sending disease 
and death upon men, and under these or other 
names seem to be generally feared in tlie region 
cast of Nagpur city. At Dantewada, in Bastar,. 
about 60 miles S.W.of Jagdalpur, near the junction 
of the Sankari and Dankan tributaries of the 
Indrawati, is a shrine of Danteswari, at which, 
about 1835, it is said that upwards of 25 full- 
rown men were immolated on a single occasion 
y a late raja of Bastar. Since then numerous 
complaints have reached the authorities nt Nagpur 
of the continuance of the practice, and up ta 
1883 the conduct of the ruling raja continues 
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aiiBatiafactorv. Amongst the Moria Gond, Bha- 
wani is worshipped as the smallpox goddess^ and 
as Maoli or Danteswari. 

3. Sale or Snli^ or, according to the Gaiti Gond, 
Saleng, sits on the same gadhi with the great 
god, to whom he is said to be nearly equal. An 
offering of a she-goat is made to him, and he is 
probably the protector of cattle, 

4. Gnngara^ Ghagara, Gagaral, Gongara ^fal, is 
the bell god, and is represented by a bell, or by 
an iron chain of four links. 

5. PalOy of whom only the name is known. 
The suitable offering to Gangara ami him is a cow. 

6 . Gadawa is the god of the dead, and is per- 
haps the same as Chawar, and identical with 
Dichali of the Chaibassa Kol. 

7. Kham or Kank^ the last of the seven deities 
(Sat dewala), is worshipped under the saj tree 
t^Pentaptera tomcntosji.) 

Kodo Pen is besides these seven, and is the 
horse-god, common to the Gond aud Kur. Mr. 
Driberg supposes him to preside over a village, 
and thus he would correspond to Nadzu Pen of 
the Kond. But Mr. Ilislop conjectures ho may 
be the god of crops, Kodo, the Pasj)alum f rumen- 
taceum, being the grain chiefly cultivated by the 
Gond. In the wilder villages near the ^lahadeva 
Hills, Kodo Pen is worshipped by newcomers near 
a small heap of stones, through the oldest resilient, 
with fowls, eggs, grain, and a few copper coins, 
which become the profits ot the olliciating priest. 

Mutua or Mutya Dewa, among the Kurku, is a 
heap of small stones inside the village, besmeared 
with sandur, red lead. He is associated witli the 
prosperity of the village, and is worshipped with 
a goat, cocoauuts, limes, dates, and a ball of 
sandur paste. 

Pharsi Pen or Pharsa Pot is represented by a 
small iron spear-head. This name may possibly 
be connected with Barchi (Hindi), a spear ; and he 
may be identical with the Lolia Pen of the Kond, 
the iron god or god of war. Pharsa, in Gondi, 
also means a trident, which is an ancient Tartar 
weapon. He is worshipped every third or fourth 
or fifth year, at full of the moon Vaisakh, and on 
the occasion people assemble from great distances, 
and offering is made of a white cock, a white he- 
goat, and a white young cow. The ceremonies 
are conducted with great secrecy, and no Hindu 
or Gond woman even is allowed to be present. 
He is apparently the same as Dula Dewa, the god 
of the battle-axe of the Gaiti Gonds, who repre- 
sent Dula Dewa by a battle-axe fastened to a 
tree. While Barra Dewa requires the sacrifice of a 
living animal, a fowl, a goat, a pig, on public 
occasions, Dula Dewa is a household god, to whom 
at all times rice, flowers, and oil can be offered. 

Hardaly at Amarkantak, is worshipped as the 
cholera god ; but Mr. Hisl^ supposed this to be 
another name for Budhal Hen. The Kurku style 
him lAla Hardal, and he possibly is the same as 
the Gobem of the Chaibassa Kol. 

Bangaram is probably the god of fever, as 
among the Kol of Chaibassa, where he is associated 
with &chali and Gohem, as also with Chondu, the 
god of itch, and Negra, of indigestion. 

Bhiwasu or Bhim Pen is, in the Mahadeva Hills, 
the god of rain, where a festival lasting for four 
or five days is kept in his honour at the end^ of 
the monsoon, when two poles, about 20 feet high 
and 6 feet apart, are set up, and a rope attached 


to the top, by means of which they climb to the 
fop of the pole, down which they then slide. Offer- 
eggs, and grain arc presented to him. 
All over Gondwana he is generally worshipped 
under the form of an unshapely stone covered 
with vermilion, or of two pieces of wood standing 
from three to four feet above ground, like those 
set up for Bungaram. Before these the Moria 
Gond regularly perform worsliip previous to sow- 
ing. A little S.W. from Bajar Kurd, Ijowcver, 
and nor^ h of ParBemn, is a formed idol of Bh iwasu, 
8 feet high, with a dagger in one hand and a barchi 
(javelin) in the other. A Bliumiik is the pujari 
or officiating priest, and the people worship on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, making offerings of hogs, 
hc-goats, cocks, hens, cocoaimts. At an annual 
feast the potail gives two rupees, and Hindu culti- 
vators rice ; Mic pujari takes a cow by force from 
the Gowar and offers it to Bhim Son, in presence 

about twenty-five Goods. 

Sasarkand is a pool in the Mahur jungle, where 
the Pain-Ganga is said to bo engulfed. Tlio 
Naikude Gond repair there, in pilgrimage, at the 
month Chaitra, to a huge slom; that rises in a 
gorge, and goes by tlie name of l^him Sen, before 
which Naikude Gond mingle witli Raj Gond and 
Kolam in worslup. Towcarda evening the wor- 
ahijtpers cook a little rice, and place it before the 
god, adding sugar. Then they smear the stone 
with vermilion and burn resin as incense; after 
which all offer their victims, sheep, hogs, and 
fowls, with the usual libations of arrack. The pujari 
appears to bt insi)ired, rolls his head, leaps wildly 
about, and finally falls down in a trance, when he 
declaree whether the god has accepted the services 
or not. At night, drinking, dancing, and beating 
tomtoms goes on, and in the morning they return 
home after an early meal. Those unable to leave 
home perform similar rites beneath a mahwa tree. 

]Vaghoha, the tiger god, is worslupped by the 
Naikude Gond, and under tlie name of Bag Deo 
by the Kurku. 

Stdlan Sakada is worshipped by the Kur. 

Sakai Deva or Sakra Pen, the chain god, is 
worshipped in Sconi and elsewhere. 

Sangal Pen or Sanalk, the spirits of the departed, 
are worshipped or propitiated for a year after 
death ; but persons of note, headmen of villages, 
or priests, arc treated as gods for years or genera- 
tions, and siicrifices are usually offered at their 
sthapana or shrines of earth. 

The Gonds of Mandla have the l^mjina Shadi, 
in which the betrothed lad serves an apprentice- 
ship for liis future wife. A Gond girl, however, 
may exercise her own will and run off with a man ; 
but it is quite allowable for her first cousin or the 
man whom she has deserted to abduct her from the 
man whom she has chosen. The Shadi Bandhoni 
is a compulsory marriage. In the Shadi Baitho, a 
woman goes to a man’s house. Widows remarry 
either to, a younger brother of their deceased hus- 
band, or to some other man. 

To burn dead men is deemed tbe most honour- 
able mode of disposing of the remains; women ore 
always buried. When the father of a family dies, 
if well to do, they clothe the corpse in a new 
dre88,and bury or burn the remains ; his spirit is sup- 
posed to dwell in the house till it be released. Till 
released, tbe spirit is the only object of worship in 
tbe house. After the /uneral, a piece of turmeric 
and a picc are tied up in a clotli and suspended to 



GONDA. 


GOOQUL. 


one of ilie beams of the house. When the time middle-sized tree of Ceylon, at Ilinidun and 
comes to lav the spirit, the cloth is removed, and, Reigam Cories, at about 1?X)0 feet. G. Thwaitesii, 
with a portion of the flesh of a goat or a pig, is //. F., and T. caloocnara, not uncommon in the 
offered to the village deity. A feast is given to the central province, at an elevation of 2000 to 4000 
relattvcs and elders, and the release is complete. — feet. — I'hw. Zeyi pp. C, 7. 

Central Provinces Gazetteer; Sir Walter Elliot, in GO-NYEN. BtJRM. A vine producing a po<l 
Journal Eihn, Soc. ; Coleman, Myth. //tnd. p. 297; or 4 feet long, containing 10 or 12 beans, 10 
Latham's EthnoL; Mr. Logan, in Jo. Ind. Arch., inches in circumference. These beans, well boiled, 
1858, p. 201 ; Malcolm's Central India, i. p. 861 ; are sometimes used for food. — Malcom, i. p, 182. 
JDaltotis Ethn. of Bengal ; Mr. {Sir George) Camp- GONZALES. Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo, an 
hell, Ethn. of India, in Jo. B. As. Soc. ; Beport of officer of the court of Henry iii., king of Castillo, 
Ethn. Committee of the Central Provinces, 1868, went to Samarcand as an ambassador in 1408, 
p. 7 ; Uev. Mr. lIisloj»'s Emotes; Wilson. and returned aj>. 1408. 

GONDA, a town in Oudh, in lat. 27*' 7' 30" N., GONZALEZ de Mendoca (Jo), author of a 
and long. 82” E., is 28 miles from Faizabad. It History of China, published at Home a.d. 1585, 
gives its name to a revenue district with a popu- at Antwerp 1596. It was translated into Italian 
lation over a million. The great cultivating castes and published by M. Fr. Avanzo at Genoa in 1586, 
are the Ahir, 122,106; Kori, 110,916; and and put into French by L. de la Porte, Paris 1600. 
Kunni, 92,821, The Kabar, mostly servants and GuNZALEZ. Sebastian Gonzalez de Tibao 
|ialanquin bearers, number 44,978. The Barwar arrived in Bengal in 1605, where he engaged 
are a predatory tribe of Hindus. — Imp. Gaz. in the salt trade, but took to piracy, and com- 

GONDANA. Maiir.jKahn. Called also Gondii manded a fleet of pirate ships; seized Sundwa 
or Gondhal. A tumultuous assembly in honour of in the Sunderbuns. He had a large force, ami 
the Hindu goddess Devi, celebrated in Mysore frequently ravaged Arakan and the Sunderbuns. 
by Mahmtta Brahmans, with music, dancing, and He married the sister or daughter of the king of 
the recitation of mythological stories, the per- Arakan, but after a chequered career he sank 
formers being a low caste named Gondhali, who into obscurity. 

sing and dance. In some places the Goudiiali is GOOAL or Kowar. Hind. A cereal which, 
the village drummer ; sometimes he is a vagrant in the N.W. Provinces, is frequently sown with 
musician, dancer, etc. In Bcrar, also, the Goad- cotton, and given as fodder to cattle. — Elliot. 
ball is the village musician. — W. GOODA, also Goora. Hind. A temporary 

GONDAU, the capital of the Amhara kingdom, place of refuge ; hence the designation of many 
stated by Hcuglin (1862) to have contained from towns in India. — Tod's Ikij. i. p. 298. 

6000 to 7000 inhabitants, but it is said to have GOOGA or Goga. In the lx)wer Himalayas of 
been totally destroyed by the emperor Theodore, the Panjab there are many shrines to this mytho- 
— Par. Paper. logical being. In one account he was a chief of 

GONDNL Hind. Cordia angustifolia, C. Ghazni, who was slain in war against his brothers 
obliqua, and C. Rothii. The libre of the bark is Urjun and Surjon, but a rock opened, and Goga 
made into rope. The fruit of C. angustifolia is an sprang forth armed and mounted. Another ac- 
orange-coloured, sweet, and rather mucilaginous count makes him the lord of Durd-Durehra, in 
berry. the wastes of Raiwara, who died fighting agaiust 

GONDOPOLA. Uria.? A tree of Ganjam the armies of Mahmud, 
and Gumsur, extreme height 45 feet. Bandy GOOGUL, Hind., is met with in all the bazars 
wheels and ploughshares arc occasionally made of of India. It much resembles myrrh ; and is said by 
the wood.— Captain Macdonald. some good authorities to constitute the bulk of 

GONG or Loo, a musical instrument of the south the article exported from Bengal as East Indian 
and east of Asia, composed of a mixed metal resem- myrrh. Royle considers the Googul identical with 
bling bronze in appearance. It is in the form of a the b'dellium of commerce, and he ingeniously 
large flat basin, with a ridge, and when beaten with traces in Budleyun and Madelkhon, the Greek 
a mallet, covered with woollen cloth or twist, emits synonyms of Googul, the and 

a strong reverberating or ringing bell-like sound, of Dioscorides. A tree in the Saharun pur garden. 
Its value is in proportion to the quantity of metal pointed out as the Googul tree, had scaly bark 
it contains. In China, gongs are suspended at exactly conformable to Dr. Roxburgh's description 
the doors of courts of justice, where applicants of his Amyris. Dr. Ainslie (i. 29) adduces 

for justice attend and sound. The gongs of China as synonyms of b'dellium, Kukul, Tam., Googulu, 
are made of mixed metals, — in 100 parts, copper, I'el., Googul, Can., Hind., Aflatun, Arab., and 
82 ; tin, 17 ; iron, I ; nickel, traces. The metals Mukul, Pers. He describes the gum-resin as 
are melted in a crucible, and poured out on an iron semi -pellucid, yellowish, or brown ; inodorous and 
mould with a clay rim, and hammered while still brittle ; softening between the Angers ; in appear- 
red. The gongs are hard, but brittle, and are ance not unlike myrrh, of bitterish taste, and 
struck with a padded bamboo and gradually rather strong smell. He stated, however, that it 
brought to the full sound. The Kayu kutoh of was all brought from Arabia and from Persia, 
the Malay is a wooden gong. It resembles the where the tree is called Darakht-i-mukul, but 
tcponaztliof the Mexican Cordilleras. — Crawfurd; in the bazars of India it Is said that the Googul 
Burbidge. comes from the hills. 

GONI. Hind. Gunny. Goni cloth, gunny of Under the term Googul, however, the resinous 
Crotalaria juncea. exudations of several trees seem to be classed. 

GOKIKAR. Hind. A low caste employed to Under the Cauarese and Mahratta names Dhoop 
^ther the areca nut from the gardens of the and Googul, Dr. Gibson mentionB two species of 
nuBbsndmen in Mysore. — Wils. Gloss. Oanarium, one in Canara and Sunda, on the 

GONIOTHALAMUS HOOKERI. Thw. A ghats above, and the second species of great sixe 
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niliivatod near Jlilgil am) at Siddaporc. Tho 
choice giim-rcpins nfForclcd by theso trees are 
cxiensivclv iisimI in the arts, and cxportcii both 
ildand and to Ihc coast. Several plants undoubt- 
edly yield the bMelliiiin of Scripture, and amongst 
others Jlalaatnodcnd nm Koxbiirgbii, /In/., Ji, 
pul)csce;'s, StoHft, of Sind, B. Mokul, /)r«n/, B. 
glabrii, )V. and /(., B. Africaniiin of Senegambia. 

Olibanuni is produced from species of Boswetlia, 
Je8cnl>cd by Avicenna, evidently referriiig to the 
yitfimpoc of Dioscorides, who mentions Iwlli an 
Arabian and an Indian kind. Tho latter, jMi*. 
Oolebrookc proved to bo tho profluco of Bosw cilia 
Hcrruta, Jioxh, (B. thurifera, Cnhln'.)^ the Salai or 
Saleh, OoNi)., of the Hindus, common in Central 
India and Bundelkhaiid, especially about the 
Bisruingungc ghat. It is probably also produced 
by B. glabra, which has the same native name, 
and though extending to a more northern latitude, 
is distributed over many of the Siiinc localities. 
To this kind, according to Dr. Aiiislie, tho term 
Ooogul is applied by the Tcliigu people. 1’he resin 
of both species is employed as incense in India. 
Central India alone furnishes the greatest portion 
of tho Indian olibanuin of commerce, m it is 
cliiclly exported from Bombay. — IF. III.; Hoxh.; 
0*Sh. j). 287 ; Il^lflCy Prod. lies. ; Ainslic ; (Jibsun ; 
JUrdu'ood. 

GOOGUIi, a iibro snpposc<l to be obtained from 
the Isora corylifolia, the Vnlumbri-kaya of the 
Tamil language. 

GOOIIA. Sansk. a secret place, from Gooh, 
to hide or cover; hence Gooliya, requiring to 
be concealed. Sec Guliya. 

GOOJl. Dckii. Jaggary, Hind. ; Nulla vellum, 
Tam. ; Bellutn, Tel. A coarse sugar obtained from 
tho aiigar-cauc and the various palm wines, par- 
ticularly that of the Phoenix dactylifera. Twelve 
pints of the sap arc boiled down to one of goor, 
and four of goor yield one of good powder sugar. 
It is not sugar, nor is it molasses, but both to- 
gether. — Simm. 

GOOR. Baliram Goor was famous for his 
liberty, gallantry, and love of the ch;ise- Ho was 
the monarch whom the Greeks and Romans styled 
Varanes, and was the fourth monarch of the 
family. Tho famous impostor Maui, founder of 
tho sect of Manichaeans, made his appearance iu 
this king's reign, and was put to death by the 
king. Bahram Goor is said to have visited India 
ill the fifth century, and to have left progeny 
there by a princess of Kanouj, See (for. 

GOORAKOO, Goodakoo, or Goodak, Hind., 
called in Bengal Tainbaku, the name given in the 
Peninsula of Imlia to tho corojK)und of tobacco 


for the hookah ; from Goor, raw sugar, ami Akoo, 
1 'kl., leaf. — JfcrlloLi. 

(;008E. 

Wawii, .... Auab. I AuBor Lat. 

nans,. . . Dot., Ckh. ' eSausi pato, . . . Pout. 

Olo, F«. ; tniuB, Kim. 

C'hett, . • • » . .Ob. Hriumi, , . . .Sansk. 

Kaa, Hind. Ansar, . . , Sr. 

Oca, It. Gas, Sw. 


In its position iu natural history, the goose is of 
the order Natatores, tribe Ijamcllirostrcs, and 
family Aiiseridae, comprising the AiiscriniB or true 
geese, Cereopsiiiaj or N. Ilollaml geese, Plectro- 
pUTinio or spurred geese, Nctta|»odinm or 
aiiHcrinc teal, and the shicldrakes or TadorninaB. 
The goose was doiiiestieuteil iu aucient times ; it 


is mentioned in Homer, and was kept in the 
Roman capital n.c. 828, sacretl to Juno. There 
are three or four closely-allied wild species, hut 
the prevailing Is'lief is that the wild grey-leg 
goose is that from which the domestic breeds 
have come. The A.'albifrons may have crossed. 
The roi^k goose, Bermclaantarcticu, does not seem 
to have croased. With the Egyptians, the egg of 
the goose was tho emblem of St*b or Chronos 
(Bunsen). Tho goose was deemed the bird of 
wisdom in ancient Europe; in Asia it was the 
symbol tf stupidity. 

Anscr cygnoi«k>H is domcHiicateJ in China, 
i A. cinorcus (A. ferus), * Grey -leg goose * of Europe and 
Asia, is common in India. Tho domestic goose of 
India is a hybrid between A. cygnoides and A 
cinorcus. 

A. brachyryncliuM, * l^ink-footed goose,’ of Europe, N. 
Ahiii, and P.anjab (rare) ? 

A. albtfrons ' f JCuropc, N America, N. Asia, and 
Panj.ab. 

A I*'dicu«, * Barred headed goose’ of North and 

Central Asia ; visits India in tlio cold weather. 
Boniicla ruficollis (A. rnhconi.H), ‘ Kcil-breastcd goose/ of 
N. Asia chic/ly ; raro in N. Inc^ta. 

The pied goose ol Austmlia is Ansoranas inela- 
nolciicxi The maned goose of Australia is Ber- 
nicla jubata, biackbacked, A. iiiclanonotns. — 
JJfirtnn; linttsett; )*nrton s Scinde ; llool:*‘r; CataL 
Cal. Museum. 

GOOSi:BERRr. 

Ouldum, .... Bhot. Uva spina, . • • . iT. 

•Stikkclnbicr, . . I>AN. Kryzhovink, , , Hus, 

Gro.seillo verte, . . Fii. GroaoIIa, . . • • • Si*. 

Stacliolburc, . , Gkh. Stickelbar, .... Sw. 

The European goosebiTry grows in tho llima- 
la}^'!, but does not thrive or give much fniih 
The Himalayan gooseberry is the Ribi's grossu- 
Uiria, JJnn.y or rough gooseberry; is not uncom- 
monly wild iu the arid parts of the Upper Sutlej, 
Chenab, Jhelum, and in Tibet, at from 80(K> to 
12,000 feet, and was seen by Dr. Bcllcw near the 
8afcd Koh, at about 10,000 feet; but its fruit is 
small and intensely sour, and hardly ever eaten even 
by the natives. Kibi's uva-crispa is the smooth 
gooscbciTy. The country goosebc'iTy of the Penin- 
sula is the Cicca disticha, Liun. ; its fruit, the siuo 
of a gooseberry, is round, succulent, and subacid ; 
is eaten raw, and made irtto pickles am! jireserves, 
and is cooling ami wholesome. The fruit of 
ZizyphuH jububa is also so named. I’hc Oap<; 
gooseberry, Physalis Periivuma, is a perenmai 
herb, widely cultivated in tropical and sub- 
tropical countries. The fruit is much esteemed 
for txvrts, preserves, etc. As a jireserve it is 
remarkable for its viscous or gliiliuotis sul>staitce, 
rich deep golden colour, and peculiar quite sui 
generis flavour. — Loire's Madeira Flora. 

GOOTHOOBI. Beng. One-headed cyper-grass, 
Ano8|>oriini moiiocepimhim. 

GOOTV, a town ami hill fort in the Bellary 
district of the Madras Presidency, 48 miles from 
Bellary, in lat 18*^ O' 53" N., long. 77^ 41' 32" E. 
Ill 1768 it was taken by Momri Rao, who subse- 
qucntly capitulated to llytler Ali aud disappeared. 
H was besiogiHi an<l taken by General llowsar 
from Tipu’s Killadar in 17119. Two largo tanks 
arc near the town. Sir Tliomas Munro, governor 
of Madras, died of choleiu near Gooty, at Putti- 
conda on the Adoni road, ami waa temporarily 
interred hero. Population, C730. 

GOP, also Ooixi, (fopala, also Kop. Hind. A 
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GOrURA. 


honl.sniiui. Gopi, ;i hortlwoinivn. Frruu (Ho, Sansk., 
a now. ImninuBO nuinb( th of tlio Ahir or (iopa of 
Northern India Btill <',lin <4 to tin- nomadic life of 
their unceBtoiH. Seekinj^ thn hijjrh gra/.infjf grounds 
of Central India and WeHtern llctjgal, they form 
eiiaimpmeiits on the pasture lauds, they 

re8i<le with their wivcK, families, and herds, till 
the gras-s in the neighbourlioofl ift exhatisted, 
HubHinting entirely on tin*- proeeeils of their milk 
and butter. The houKes they use aro couKtrueted 
of large. band)oo mats; they can be taken to 
pic'ees and rt‘mf)V(Ml like tents. A largo section 
of the trihe have settled down as farmers, 
and ai'(i only distinguishabU' from other agiieul- 
turists by a ))osse>sion of larger Inuds of cattle, 
by tbo greater care bestowed on t!»eni, and in 
profiting more by the sale of butter ami milk. 
As the Doliatra festival begins on the 14tb day nf 
the light half of riialgun, or about the middle 
of March, the image of Kri.slma is 
swing at <lawn, noonday, ami sunset. The (taste 
of (iojias or eowlierds is every wlnuc prominently 
conspieuou.s in this ceremony, especially so 
amongst tlie Ibiya; and they nuicw their own 
garments and all the harness equipments of their 
cattle. 1’hey also bathe tluMii, and paint theii' fore* 
liea<ls with windal and turmeric. 

I’lio race known to Kurojuana as (ioala in i 
Singbhum and the adjoining Tiilmtary Mahals of 1 
Katak (Cuttack) ami Chutia X.igpur, especially | 
in Kcoiijhar, are the most nourishing of the i 
peasantry, tho\igh the iniuiya or Kol are the 
dominant lact s. lu Itdiar there arc several sub- 
divisions, as llbota, Ibmaru.sya, Kanoujia, and 
Choutaha. It is jirouounccd as Gwal. Tiui Sadgop, 
literally chief or superior Gopa, arc now more an | 
agricultural than a jiastoral race. The Gareri are 
a shepherd race, to which the Gui kwar belongs. — 
DnltoiCs KtJm(tlof/y of Jktufaly ji. dM ; klliot. 

GOPADITYA, the Ruecessor of Deva Twashta, 
and grandson of king Vudishtra. 

GOI’ALA and Goviuda, common names of 
Kri.slina. Gopala is from Go, a cow, ami Pala, i 
noiiiLshing; a herdsman. Sec Oliaitanya; Krishna; 
Uud ra Sampradayi. 

GOCAMOW, a town in Oudh, from wbicli the 
Nawabs of tbo Karnatic came. Anawar, the 
father of Anwar-ud-Uin, died there ; his son, 
Anwai-ml-Din, was kilhsl in battle at Ambur. 
Auwar-ud- Din’s kou, M.diammad Ali, died at 
Madnis in 179.'). Muhammad Ali’s son, Oomdiit- 
ul - Umra, died IHOl. Aziin - ml - Oowla, the 
nephew of Ooindut-ul-Umra, succc'odcd, and died 
in 1818. Ilis son, Azi\ui .Jab, died 1824; and the 
last iiawab, Muhammad Ghous, died 185.5. The 
family were then designated with the title of 
Prince of Arcot. 

GOPANG, a Baluch tribe in Dehra GlmidiRtrict. 

GODASIITAMI, the eighth day of the light 
half of the month Kartik (Oct. — Nov.), when cattle 
are fed, and decorated with garlands in com- 
memoration of Krishna’s pa.s.sing his youth among 
the cow j)astiir(!s of Brindavan. On this day, as 
W( II 03 on the Godhun (Govardhnn), Uic day 
aftiT the Dcwali, garlands arc suspended from 
the necks of cows ; their horns, hoofs, and bodies 
are painted ; and salutations aro made to them. 
The whole ceremony reminds us of that observed 
on 8t. Anthony's day at Rome, when the beasts 
are sprinkled with holy water, and blessed by 
priests, os Elliot in Supplementary quotes: — 


‘ Yot to mo they .setunod crying, alack and alas ! 

AVhat’s all this white damask to daisies and grass? 
Then tlujy’rc brought to tl»e I’ojk;, and with transport 

th(‘y’ro kissed, 

And rec(5ivo conseciatiou from Sanctity’s fist.’ 

I GfJB (dlAXDANA, a common magnciaian clay, 

I URcd by Hindus to make the scetarian marks on 
I their face.s, breasts, and arms. Vaisbnava llimliis 
I employ a white earth from Dwarka, said to be 
I the soil of a pool in winch the (Jopi drowned 
I tln'iuselves on lieariug of the death of Krishna. 

I It is also desfu’ibed as an aluminous yellow earth, 
I brought from tlie Gauges at Hard war, and used 
, to m irk the fori'lieads. It is also givc'u in medi- 
cine. — (ten. Med. p. 151. S(‘e Tripundra; 

Vil)l»uti. 

G0DE8\\' AKA and Barahat are two towns in 
i G.arhwal, from whitdi wTro rceeivial two bronze 
I trideuk’!, respectively 21 and Id bud high, with 
an in!<eiij)tion in semi -barbarous Sanskrit without 
dat('. In (he more recent iuacriptiem on the Gopes- 
Avara trident, the invocation is Ainu Svasti ; and 
the spot is called sacred to Malindeva. ’I’he 
tridents are pn^cisely of the form of tho trident 
' on tlie ludo-Seytliic coins, with the axe attaehed 
j to the .shaft. 'riie oldest ius(:ri])tiou.s —which, 

I however, from the form of the Deva Nagari, 
e.innot be bi fort' the 7th century — are in reliiT 
upon the shaft, and make no mention of Maha- 
d(*va or Hinduism ; but tho more recent are cot 
into tho trident, which must iiavc been taken 
down to admit of the incision. In one of tlie.se is 
the Auin and the name of Afahadeva, whie.h had 
no as.socmtion originally with the tridents. — J. B. 
/!.<?. Soc. V. pp. 517 and 485. 

GOPHEli WOt)l), of which the Hebrew ark 
was built, is supposed by some to bo the wood of 
(biprcs.suB K(un])ervirens, or common cypress. But 
.some eomuieutators have Rupposed this term to 
be wjuanul or plam>d wood ; others the cedar, othei s 
j)iteb('d wood. 

GOBI or (b)}>in, a milkmaid, a herd woman, 
generally applied to designate the herdwomen of 
lirindrabbnn or tin; native country of Krishna, 
with whom Krishna associated while a young 
man. Uadha, daughter of Nanda, a pastoral 
chief, was Krislina’s first and favourite love, and 
the Rtoric.s of his Gopi life are mucli read by the 
Hindus. It is Siiid that on one occasion, when the 
girls went to bathe in the river, Krishna stole 
away their clothes from off the river bank ; and 
iq> to the present day, the Vrijma women, when 
they go to bathe, like the Gopi of old, leave 
beliind their garments on tho steps of the ghat, 
and make a rush to the water, thu.sgiving a colouring 
of truth to the story. Gopini are the Gopi herd- 
women. It is believed that the Itasmaudala 
is typical of the zodiacal ))hcnomena, — that the 
nine Gopini are the jiorsonifi cations of tho Nou- 
ragini, the nine nobles of music, or the Nou- 
rasa, the nine passions, excited by the powers of 
harmony. There is much in the Hindu mythology 
that is founded on an astronomical basis, — much 
that perpetuates the early Vedic woi-ship of tlie 
elements under a figurative garb. — Tr. Jlind. 

Gopi-Nat’ha. Sansk. A name of Krishna, from 
Gopi, the wife of a milkman, and Nat’ha, a lord. 

GOPUKA, also called Gopuram, a gate, a town 
gate; in Hindu temple architecture, the tower 
over the j)orch. 5'liero are iiumeroua beauti- 
fully sculptured gateways attached to the* larger 
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toinpJcs of tho Hindus. On d.ayH of festivnia, th(< 
figurcH of the deilit's arc I nought out of tlu? 
temples through tiie Gopuram, and j>laccd in 
small open temples called Mantopa, to receive 
the adoration of the multitude. — Cole. Mj/th. 

GOK, and (Jad’ha, Hind., mean the 

wild aas ; and Bahrain, the \ aranes of the Greeks, 
was surnnined Gor from his j)artiality to hunting 
that animal. Various authoi it ies state that Bahrain 
Gor entered India in the hth century, and left 
progeny by a princess of Kanouj. 

a celebrated tribo, amongst tho moat 
illustrious of the ( diauhau feudatories. A branch, 
until latt('r years, held Soopur, and about nine 
lakhs of territory. The (ior tribe was once 
re8pc«tcd in Rajasthan, tliongh it never there 
atbiined to any considerabh* ominenee. Tho 
ancient kings of Ihngal were of this race, and 
gave their name to th(‘ capital, Lukiiowti. Colonel 
'fod has no doubt that the (ior aj)j)anage was 
west of (ho Indus, and that this tribe on conver- 
sion b('came (h(‘ Glior. I’orishta writes con- 
cerning the prosel ytism of all the Afghan trilx's ; 
but fadonel Tod is ol o])inion that the Afghans 
ar(^ conveite<l Jadoon or Yjuln, not Vahudi or 
dews. — initdls of the Jihotfi ; yofCs Juijastlnin. 

(iORAll BUNDAli river flows between lofty 
liills, beautifuliy wooded, and sfuddcd heio and 
tiu i’o with antique ruins, and huge inassi's of dark 
roek. The liver abounds witli crocodiles. — 
/V.stoi/.s’ W^sfero India^ j. p. 171). 

GORAl. lIiND. A elan of Rajpnta in the 
Agra fiistrict. — irRs'cn. 

(ifdRAKH or (iorakhnatlia, the founder of the 
sect of Kan-phata Jogi. He was contemporary of 
Kabir, and w;us ijcrsoiially know'ii to him, and, 
like Kabir, (iorakhnatli is peculiarly an Oudh 
paint. Tile chief seat of his t(3achirig8 was at tho 
town of Gorakhpur, named after him; and lie* was 
the founder of the numerous sect of tin* dogi or 
Kan-phata dogi, who in Oudh, in 18hH, numbered 
8G42. GorakhnatiTs teaching, like tliat of J'amaii- 
aud, w.'is addressed to the people, and his 
followers may be of any caste. His chief t.enet 
was the possibility of acquiring even in life entire 
command over elementary matter, by means of 
certain ascetic practices. This state is called 
Yoga or Joga, and the method of acquiring it is 
taught' by the Palanjala school of philosophy. — 
J. Charles Williams; Oudhy p. 121. 

GOR A KII NATH A, at Gorakhpur, is a temple, 
which, according to local tradition, was founded 
by Siva, in the second of Treta age. It was con- 
verted by Ala-ud-Din into a Mahomedan mosque. 
It w'as subsequently rebuilt in another place, but 
again approjiriated by Aurangzeb to the Maho- 
inedan religion, but subsequently restored. It is 
tlie most celebrated of the temples of the Jogi 
sect.— - IViTstun Sec* dogi or Yogi; Naga Kuli. 

GORAKHPUR, in lat. 2G“ 42' N., long. 83" 23' 
E., a town on the right bank of the Rapti, in the 
N.\V, Provinces of British India, which gives iU 
name to a revenue district lying between lat. 26° 
f>' 15" and 27° 28' 2.5" N., and between long. 83° 
T and 84° 29' E., with an area of 4578 square 
miles, and a population in 1872 of 2,019,361 
persons. Among the inferior castes, the Ahir 
are the most numerous, numbering 242,383 souls ; 
but the Chamars nearly equal them, with a totel 
of 210,108. The western part of Kosala— that is, 
Gorakhpur— continued some time under the Cherii, 


after other portiiuis of that territory had fallen into 
the hands of the people called Gorkha (hence 
fjorkhapur, Gorakhpur?), who were in their turn 
expelled by the 'riiani, also from the north. The 
'rharn have left numerous monuments in Gorakh- 
jaii j and a few of them still remain in the district 
and in Mithila. They claim to be of the family of 
the sun, i.e. the Aryan, but are said to have 
strongly-marked Mongolian features. One of the 
rajas of tins dynas ty had for his chief prit‘.st a 
man named Rasu, of the impure tribe of Musahar. 
In Shahabad, also, the most numerous of the 
ancient moniimenlH are ascribed to the Cherii, 
and it is traditionally asserted tlmt the whole 
country belonged Uj them in sovereignty. Buch- 
anan BUgge.sts they were prinei'S of the Snnakn 
family, who flonrishcd in the time of Gautama, 
about (he 6 'i or 7th ramtury before the Christian 
era. The Clieju w( “e expelled from iShahabad, 
SOI e say by the Savara or Sura, some say by a 
tribe call<‘d ilariha, and tho dale of their expul- 
sion is eonjcctnr(“(.l to bt' between the 5th and Gth 
centuries of tin' Christian era. Both Cheni ami 
Savara wi'rc cmi.'idcred by (In' Brahmans of 
Shahabad ns imimre or M’hleciias, but thcHarilm 
ar(^ reputed good Kshatriyas. 

The overthrow of the (Jicru in Mithila and 
Mjigadhn seems to hav) been complete. Once 
lords of the Gangetic provinces, tJiey are Jiow 
found in the vShahabad and Behar disHcts only, 
holding the meanest otfices, or concealing them- 
selves in tho woods .skirting tho hills occupied by 
their cousins the. Kharw ar, hut in Palomau they 
retained till a reci nt period the position they 
had lost elsewhere. 'Ihey invaded that country 
from Kohtas, and, with the aid of Raiput (chiefs, 
the ancestor of the Thakurai of Jtanka and 
Chainpur, drove out and suj*planted a Rajput 
raja of the Jtak.shail family, who retreated intp 
oirguja, and established himself Uiore. It is 
said that the Pah*mau population then con- 
sisted of Kharwar, Gond, Mar, Korwa, Par- 
hoya, and Jvisans. Of these, the Kharwar were 
the jieople of most consideration. The Cheni 
conciliated them, and allowed them to remain in 
peaceful possession of the hill tracts bordering 
on Sirgnja ; all the Cheru of note who assisted in 
the expedition obbiincd militaiy service grants 
of land, which they still retain. It is popularly 
asserted that at the comineneement of the Cheiu 
rule in J^alcmau they numb^'ied 12,000 families, 
and the Kharwar 18,000 ; and if an individual of 
one or the other is asked to what tribe he belongs, 
he will say, not tliat be is a Cheru or a Kharwar, but 
tliat he belongs to the 12,000 or to the 18,000, as 
the case may be. The Palemau Cheru now live 
strictly as Itajputs, and wear the poita or caste 
thread. They do not, however, intermarry with 
really good Rajput families. Intermarriages 
between Cheru and Kharwar families have taken 
place .— Ethwlof Bengal, 126 ; Imp. Caz. 

GOUA-LOG. Hind. Literally, white people ; 
a term applied to Europeans by natives of India, 
who call themselvc's Kala-log, or black people, 
also Kala-adini, black man. 

GORAM, a group of three islands in the Eastern 
Archipelago. S.E. of Goram is a high group, 
composed of raised coral reefs 300 or 4(Kl feet, 
with a volcano on the island of Teor, which broke 
forth in 1659. In tho Goram group, at Maiio- 
woiko, east of Ceram, a slight infusion of Papuan 
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on A nilxtiirc of Malay and Bugi has produced Ceylon, at an elevation of 4000 to 7000 feet— 
a good-looking people. The Goram people arc Thw. Zeijl. i. p. 40. 

wholly trailers. Every year they visit the Tenimber, GORGARl. Hind. In Chutia Nagpur, a method 
Ke, and Aru Islands, the whole N.IV. coast of N. of settling village boundary disputes. The watch- 
Guinea froni-Oetanata to Sahvatty, and the islands men of tlie two villages are buried up to the waist 
of Waigyu and Mysol. Tljcy also extend their in two holes, and whoever holds out longest is 
voyages to Tidoro, Tei nnto, Banda, and Amboyna. the victor. — IK. 

Their prahus are all built by the Kc islnndere, who GORGHEN, a river which rises in Kurdistan, 
annually turn out hundreds of neat boats. The and, after a course of 120 miles, falls into the 
Goram people trade in t repang, medicinal Mnssoi Caspian. The Yomut Turkoman occupy its valley, 
bark, wild nutmegs, and tortoiseshell, which they — Collett^ Khiva (C. Asia). 
sell to the Bugi traders at Oernin Laut nnd Aru. GORI, a dynasty that ruled at Mandu, in 
— Wall. ii. pp. 53, 60; Bifcmorc, p. 243. Mahva. 

village watchman of Suitan Dilawar governed the province from A.D. 1387 
Hindustan, feee Pasban. but assumed independence .... 1401 

GORDL, a fine race of Central India. Their Sultan Hosbang Gori, . . . . ; . 1405 

features and manners show them to be decidedly * ' * ; t. ’ l 

Aryan, of a typo less alloyed tlm.i that of most <>' R*"" Khumbo 

castes. The old remains of former greatness, so ohaias-ud Din ’ . .* . . . . .' 1469 

common in Central India, especially the curious Mahmud ii., ’ 1512 

cairns and stone circles, are attributed to them. — Mai wa incorporated with Gujcrat, . . . 15,34 

Sir G. Gamphell^ J. F. S. Malwa annexed by Akbar, 1568 

GORDON! A FLORIBUNDA. Wall. The GORIWAR, an agricultural tribe in the Northern 
A-nan-pho and Thcet-ya of the Burmese. A con- Circara. 

spicuoua tree of Moulmein, Chappedong, Tavoy, GOR-KIIAR, or wild ass, Equus onager, has 
and Martaban. There is some difference be- been often confounded with the Kiaog or wild 
tween the Tavoy nnd ^foulmein trees ; that of horse, E. hemionus ; it inhabits chiefly the rather 
Moulmein has leaves precisely like G. obtusa, with hilly districts of Baluchistan, part of the sandy 
shallow Bcrraturc, but the leaves of the Tavoy plains of Sind ; and another animal is to be found 
tree arc quite entire, and the Burmese have to the westward of Baluchistan, in Persia, which 
different names for them. The compact timbers is called Kulan (Equus hemippiis). Dr. Bartli 
of Gordonia floribunda and Gordonia integrifolin has mentioned that, according to the description 
are called itch-wood by the Tavoyers, from the given to him, ho thinks the asses he saw in Africa 
itching which the chips or bark occasion when identical with the Gor-khar, or wild asses of Sind 
brought in contact with the skin. The timber is and Baluchistan. The Gor-khar is also called 
used for liouse-i^sts, and for rice raoi*tars. — Khar-guddlia. Though an inhabitant of the 
Mason, Sind desert, it most abounds in the southern 

GORDONIA OBTUSA. Wall part, about Dliat, and the deep roo6 which 

Gordonia parviflora, W , HI . j Nngetta, Neiloherrieo. extends from Barmair to Bankasirr and Buliari, 
This very beautiful tree is very common on the along the north bank of the Great Runn or Salt 
Neilgherries, the IVynad, and throughout the Desert. — Tod's Kajasthan, ii. p. 328. See Kiang. 
Western Ghats of the Madras Presidency, from GOROWA, a Hindu caste who w'ear the janava, 
2.500 to 7500 feet elevation. Its timber is white, yotnai, poitru, S.\nsk., and claim to have a gotra. 
with a straw tint, even-grained, and pleasant to They are styled saiva Brahmana. They worship 
work, and not. unlike beech. It is very generally the lingain as Siva or Mahadeo. They are 
in use for planks, doors, rafters, and beams, but engaged in all civil avocations, and as agricul- 
wai'pB if not well seasoned. — Deddome, FI. Sylv. turists ; arc never soldiery. They are of a bamboo- 
GORDONIA SPECIOSA. Thw. Garria spe- yellow colour, and are burly men. They do not 
ciosa, Gardn. A large Iree, 40 to 50 feet high, know where they cJime from, but reside in the 
rather uncommon, in damp forests of the central WcsU*rn Dekhan. Qu. Guiao? 

province of Ceylon at an elevation of 5000 feet GOROWLI, a feudatory chieftaincy in Bundel- 
and upwards. — Thv. En. PI. Zcyl. i. p. 40. khand, with an area of 50 square miles, a popula- 

GK)RD0NIA WALLICHII is a common tree tion of 5000 souls, nnd a revenue of Rs. 15,000. 

In the Eastern Himalaya and in Sikkim; much GORRE CHIMIDI. Tkl. Andrographis echi- 
prized for ploughshares and other purposes re- oides, Nec.^. The name means sheep’s mucus, 
quiring a hard wood. It is the Sing-brang-kuu the whole plant being very viscous. Gorre 
of the Ix‘pcba, nnd in Sikkim ascends to 4000 pentika, Leea, .vp., signifles sheep’s droppings, 
feet. Oaks at this elevation occur as solitary GOSAIN, Goswaini. From Go, Sansk., sense 
trees, of species different from those of Darjiling, or passion, nnd Sen, nuuster. One who masters 
There are three or four oaks with a cup-snaped or restrains his passions ; modified vernacularly, 
involucre, and three with spinous involucres as Gosnin. Sects of Hindus, whose disciples 
enclosing an eatable sweet nut ; these generally are styled Gosami, Sami, Swami, Gosali, Goeavi, 
grow on dry clayey soil. Gordonia Wallicbii is Gosayi, etc. A religious mendicant in general, 
an erect and singnlarly handsome tree. It ascends As a special name, it is applied to very mfferent 
4000 feet on the mountains. In veiy dry soils it classes of persons, identified only by their profess- 
is replaced by sal (Vateria robusta), and more ing a religious and mendicant life. The most 
rarely by the Pinus longifolia,— As. Soc. Bengal ^ respectable are the I’eputed descendants spiritually 
No. xxix. p. 426 ; Hooker^ Him. Jour, i. p. 167. of Sankaraebarya, of whom there are ten chief 
GORDONIA ZEYLANICA. IKiV^A^ branches, and who are thence also called the 

Var. a. lanoeolata. | Var. 6. elliptioa. Das-nami, or ten-named Gosains, attaching to tlie 
Grows in forests of the central province of ordinary Hindu appellation one of the terms, — 
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Tirtba, or Bbrine ; Asraina, an order ; Vana and 
Aranya, a wood ; Saraswati, the goddess of elo- 
quence ; Bharatif the goddess of speecli ; Puri, 
a city ; Giri and Parvata, a hill ; Sagara, the 
ocean ; — as Awanda-gir, Vidyananya, Puran-gir, 
Kama-asrama. These, although they are occa- 
sionally vagrants, are usually assembled in maths, 
or conventual residences under a superior. Some 
of their establishments are liberally endowed, and 
of great reputed sanctity, particularly that of 
Sriugeri in the Western Ghats, near the sources 
of the Tungabhadra, said to have been founded 
by Sankara himself Individuals of the three 
pure castes are admissible, and in some cases 
Sudras also ; but as they profess celibacy, their 
numbers are in part recruited by the pui'chase or 
adoption of boys at an early age. 

The Dos-nami Gosaina worship preferentially 
Siva, of whom Sankara is said to have been an 
avatara, but many have been distinguished as 
advocates of the Vedanta doctrines. One divirion 
of them, termed Atits, diffens from the more rigid 
Dandi Gosains, in following secular pursuits as 
tradei’s and ministrant priests of temples. Some 
of them marry and settle, when they are termed 
Samyogi or Gharbhari. These Gosains, although 
met with in Upper India, are most numerous and 
influential in the south. 

In Hindustan the term is more correctly applied 
to two different classes, both worsliippers of 
Vishnu, — the Gosains of Gokiil, whoare descended 
from Valabhacharya, and, although religious cha- 
racters, are allowed to marry and follow secular 
pursuits ; and the Gosains of Bengiil, who are the 
disciples of Chaitanya, a native of Bengal, who 
instituted a new fonn of Vaishnava worship at 
the end of the 15th century. They also marry, 
and, like the Gokulashta, lead domestic and 
respectable lives. The term is also applied loosely 
to mere vagrants, some of whom wandered about 
formerly in armed gangs, and levied contributions 
forcibly on the villages, plundered them ; or now, 
coming singly or in small bodies, extort money by 
inflicting disgusting tortures upon themselves ; 
these sometimes go naked. 

Gosavin, female Gosain, Mahr., one who, on 
arriving at years of discretion, adopts a life of 
continence and mendicancy. 

Dauri Gosavi, Maiiu., a class of religious vag- 
rants said to be disciples of Gorakhnath, in which 
case they are not properly Gosaina but Jogis. I 
They sing hymns in honour of Bhairava, playing 
on the daura, or a small drum shaped like an 
hour-glass, whence tlieir name Dauri, a player on 
the daura. .... 

The ceremony observed at the initiation of a 
Gosain is as follows. The candidate is generally 
a boy, but may be an adult. At the Siva-ratri 
festival (in honour of Siva), water brought from 
a tank, in which an image of the god has been 
deposited, is applied to the head of the novitiate, 
which is thereupon shaved. The guru, or spiri- 
tual guide, whispers to the disciple a mantra or 
sacred text. In honour of the event, all tlie 
Gosains in the neighbourhood i^mble together, 
and give their now member tlioir blessing ; and a 
sweetmeat called laddu, made very ^ge,^ is dis- 
tributed amongst them. The novitiate is now 
regarded as a Gosain ; but he does not become 
a perfect one until the Vijaiya Horn has been per- 
formed, at which a Gosain famous for religion 
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and leai'iiing gives him the original mantra of 
Siva. The ceremony generally occupies three 
days in Benares. On the first day the Gosain is 
again shaved, leaving a tuft on the top of the 
head, called in Hindi Chiindi, but in SansWt 
Shikha. For that day he is considered to bo a 
Brahman, and is obliged to beg at a few houses. 
On the second day he is held to be a Bralima- 
charya, and wears coloured garments, and also the 
janeo or sacred cord. On the third day the janeo 
IS taken from him and the chundi is cut off. 
The mantra of Siva is made known to him, and 
also the Rudri Gayatri (not the usual one daily 
pronounced by Brahmans). He is now a full 
Gosain or Wan-Porast, is removed from other 
persons, and abandons the secular world. Hence- 
forth he is bound to observe all the tenets of the 
Gosains. The complete Gosains who have per- 
formed the ceremony of Vijaiya Horn ore celibates. 
It is customary, then' fore, for men not to perform 
it until they are forty or fifty years of age, as it 
involves the abandonment of their wives and 
families. Gosains will eat food in the houses of 
Brahmans and Rajputs only. At deatli their 
bodies are not burned, but arc eitlier buried or 
thrown into the Ganges. 

The Vaishnava Gosni observe none of the 
Hindu fi'stivals except those of Krishna ; but tJie 
anniversaries of the deaths of their founders are 
observed as sucli. They do not, says Mr. Ward, 
reject the mythology or the ceremonies of the 
Hindus, but they believe that those of Hari 
(Krishna) only are jeccssnry. On the nights of 
their festivals, the initiating incantation may bo 
heard resounding through the stillness of the 
night: ‘Hari, Krishna; Hari, Krishna; Krishna, 
Krishna ; Hari, Hari ; Hari, Ram ; Hari, Ram ; 
Ram, Ram, Hari, Hari! ’ 

In Northern India, the Vaishnava Gosain wor- 
shippers of Vishnu, called Goknl Gosai, followers 
of Valabhacharya, marry and follow religious 
pureuits ; and in Bengal, Gosai who follow the 
doctrines of Chaitanya also marry. 

Vaishnava Byrngi and Saiva Gosain have occa- 
sionally come in eoidlict, and at Hardwar, on the 
Ganges, a celebrated place of pilgrimage, soldiers 
of the Bengal army had to keep the peace, long 
after a battle that occurred, about tho middle 
of the 18th century, in which they fought almost 
to extirpation. The descendants of Nityananda 
are Gosains of Khurdah. The dcsccudauts of 
Adwaita are Gosains of Santipur, and there the 
princiiial idol is Shamchand But one-third of 
the people of Santipur are Vaishnava. 

The Gosai of Gujeiat worship Siva. They wear 
orange-tawny clothe.-, and the tilak or sectarian 
mark upon their fort iu ada is horizontal. 

The priests of Eklinga are Gosain or Goswami. 
The high priest and his order are celibates, and 
the office is continued by adopted disciples. Of 
such spiritual descents they calculated 64 since the 
sage Harita, whose benediction obtained for the 
Gehlot Rajput the sovereiLMity of Chiftore when 
driven from Saurashtra by the Farthians. A 
numerous class of Gosains have adopted celibacy, 
who yet follow secular employments both in 
commerce and arms. The inercantile Gosains 
are amongst the richest individuals in India, and 
at Udaipur were thus useful when the Mahrattas 
demanded a war contribution, as their privileged 
character did not prevent their being offered and 
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taken as liostages fur its payment. Gosaiiis who 
profess arms, partake of the character of the 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem. They live in 
monasteries scattered over the country, possess 
lands, and beg, or serve for pay when called 
upon. As defensive soldiers, they are gCKxl. Siva, 
their patron, is the god of war, and, like him, they 
make groat use of intoxicating herl)S, and even of 
spirituous liquors. Mewar could always muster 
many linndreds of the Kanp'hat Jogi, or ‘split-ear 
ascetics,’ so called from the habit of piercing the 
ear, and placing therein a ring c)f the conch shell, 
wliich is their batth trumpet. The iKiet Chand 
gives an animated description of the iKxly-guard 
of the king of Kauouj, which was composed of 
these monastic wiuriors. The K’ana of ^lewar, as 
the diwan or vioegeroiit of Siva, when he visits 
the temple, Rujunxedea the high priest of Kklinga 
in his duties, and pmfonns the ceremonies, d’ho 
shrine of Kklinga is ondowiil with twenty-four 
largo villages froiu the Use, hesi»les jmrcels of land 
from the ebieftains. — Totf'.'i !\ajasfhit)i ; 7V. 
llnul. ; Myth. ///ad. ; lidsunmld^ Jliiidti 

.tinf(t/s, ii. i>p. 812 ; I\lho(, Sui>. ; \yil.<on's Cdos- 
>itry : .Sherri llindn I'rdn's and Costctiy p. 267. 

(iOSHA. Hind. Concealed, A Gosha woman 
means a w<»man wlio carries out the Mahoinedan 
law of eonet'aling hciself from the sight of mmi, 
except certain near ladatives. Many Hindu 
women, lioweviT, follow this rule. A Mahomc- 
dan is ('ailed a Gosha Nashin, who has 

withdrawn from the woj'ld and become an asc^ctic, 
or wlio lives a reelnso life. It means sitting in a 
corner; and the term i.s appliisl to a woman id 
rank (H‘ la speetability, though tlie term for lu r is 
properly Gosha, or Ihirda, Nasliiii. 

GOSiltX). Hind. Gold tloaad u.scd to em- 
bi oider e.'lps. 

(btSSVKICM, eoiton jdant. 

ttos^yjMoii (Ju. Kun»a.sa, . . SaN.sk. 

Iv.ajMs ka jliiu , . lIiMt. I'vmji, .... 'I’Ali. 
<’:ul»:»sus, . . . LaT. I'al r I t'heitu, . . 'J’k!.. 

The genie, Go.^ ypium, belonging' to the natural 
order MalVaei'i'e. and its speedcs, from the hair oi' 
which surrounds their seeds, ari', next to 
food jdaiit.s, tile nio.st imporlaiil of ihi’ vegetabh^ 
kingdoni. 'lakiiig llie po[)ulalii;U of Ibiti.sli India 
and nlliid stnti'.s at 26t) millions, aii t all-.. wing 
10 pounds of law cotton })er man annn i!iv, ll.i; 
produev' and yield of this plant anmially exported 
may be talo n at about 22 million ewi. There are 
se\eial recognised SjM’cies. Me (’audolle admits 
Mi, and iioliee.s others. Twoulliei.s were deseribetl 
by Mr. Jxoxhurgli, one by lueuseh, and :inolh(!r in 
lilt' I'lore <io Sem-gambie. Of \ arid les, M j . liennelt 
say.s that he kiiow.s more ilian one hundred kinds, 
and tlu'y ajipcar to him never t iiding. Dr. Moyle 
wa.s of opinion that the species maybe reduced to 
G. I’eruvianuiii (G. aeuminat mn), G. Indiemn ((i. j 
lu‘rbac('um), (b arlioreuni, and (M liarbadense. | 
Baron Kietl. son Miu'lU'r ( 1 SSU) notiet's ;is sj»eeics ! 
— G. arboreniii, Linn., the tree cotton ; (i. Bar- j 
ba(h 'nse, Jjinn., West Imiia or Sea bsland cotton, I 
with its tall l’>g) [it iau vaiiety ealhid Barnia eoiton; 
G. hirsutum, njiland or short-.staple cotton ; 
G. reiigiosnm, /-nni. (G. 1 *ei uviamim, ('aran.')^ 
kidney cotton, IhTuvian or Brazilian cotton : (». 
laiicn.se, Purlatitrr (G. itbgioKum, Panks and 
Sol(uid<‘r)^ and G. tomeiito.sum, i\'id((tl ((x. Saiidvi- 
.sense, 1*111 liiton ^ G. reiigiosnm, A. G'roJ/), 

'I here can be no doubt, that the cotton plant is 


indigenous in America, and the species of the old 
world appear to bo Indian and Chinese. Cloth 
manufactured from cotton lias been brought from 
the tombs of Kern ; and cotton seeds have been 
obtained by Ro.sselini from tlie monuments of 
Thebes. The Sanskrit name Karpasa ha.s been 
taken into difltnml tongues. The Hebrew 
word Karpas of the book of Esther (i. 6) and tlio 
l^itin Carbaans are dtuived from it; and tho 
Karpasua mentioned in the Keriplus of Arrian 
has been rendered by Dr. Vincent fine muslin. 
Kliny (lib. xix. c. 1) mentions tho cultivation in 
Upper Egypt of a small shrub, called by some 
(Jossypion, by others Xylon, bearing fruit like a 
nut, from the interior of which a kind of avooI is 
produced. The species of the cotton plant grow 
in the warm tropical regions of America and Asia, 
but they are likewise extra-tropical ; and Baron 
Humboldt mentions having seen it growing at 
.’'>600 feet in Mexico, and 9000 feet of elevation in 
the equinoctial Andes. It is largely grown in 
China. Dr. Itoylc mentions that it is cultivated 
in small quantities at 4000 feet of elevation in 
iUr N. in the Himalaya; and Dr. Stewart tells us 
that it is grown in many places all over tlic 
Kan jab as a hot- weather crop, ripening up to 
Clnistmas, and tliat it is cultivated up to the 
Kashmir valley (6000 feet), l)Ut the quality does 
not app(*ar tirst rate. — Jio.rh.; ))i\ PUicnrt’s 1*. 
PL p. 27; Clcijliorn., Utport., Pr, A ns.; ICnp. Cijc.; 

Prod. lU s. of hid,; lo/i Mueller. 
j GOSSYKIUM ACUMINATUM. Pouh, The 
Bj-azil or Kernambuco cotton. 

AVa-kuda, , . . Buini. j P.miiiU laitti, . . Ti:r.. 

This specit'.s is indigenoas, growing in the 
mountains of Bengal and in Malacca. It is not 
cultivated ; but as the wool is separated e.'isily 
from tlio Hccal.s, it i.s very desirable to make U'ial 
of it in agricultui e — noxl>.; Poylc ; Pod/t, 

(iOSiSYKIUM Ab'BOKKKM.' ‘ This tall 

perennial species, Nu wa, Bl’UM., tree cotton, is 
found ill (X'lebi's and ii^ evi'ry j>art of India. It is 
noticed among li.sts of the jJants of Arabia, and 
also of Egypt. It is tho New Orleans cotton (G. 
sanguineum, According to Dr. AVight, 

almost th(^ imly di.st.inctiou between (b n'liglosum 
and G. arl)orcum is that the former has a yellow 
and the lattc'r a piiiple llower. — PAuj. L'lfi',; IK. Ic. 

GOSSYKIUM BAKBADENSE. ^ Linn., Iloxh. 

(i. vitifoliuu), e'<trtinicll< s. 

d’his cotton ])lant, a native of the Wi'st Indies, 
i.s cultivated in Imli.a. it is called Barbadoes, 
Ibmrljion, Sea Island, V est India, long-stapled. 
Upland (b'orgoan, and short sta})h‘d cotton, Swarz 
ih seribed this speciis as exten.sively cultivated in 
tile \Yest Indie.s. It ia al.^o one of the cultivated 
eotton.s of Egypt. M. Delehcvalerio has noticed 
a new and almost branchless tall plant, cxcix'dingly 
prolific, rai.sed in Egypt, called Bumia cotton, 
wln(4i Sir Josi }))i Hooker considers to be a variety 
of (i. Barbadcn.sce It is more than probable that 
tho Sea Island or long-staple cotton is a variety of 
thi.s spi'ci(‘.a, as its seeiks agree in character. More 
than tins it is not pos.sible to say. — U’'. HI.; Hoyle, 
III.; Roxh.; Voi(ft ; ]At<i. Cyc.; V. Mueller. 

GOSSYKIUM* IIEKBACEUM. L.; Uuxh.; IK 
Ic. HI.; Royle. 

Krttn, .... Auah. (kiydmung, Iloa-micn, Ch. 

Kapsusc, Tula, . . 3iKN(i. J'oinohl, .... Dan. 

AVa, JimiM. Ktdofii, I’.uoniwul, . J>i r. 

Itari of . . , Glii-.NJAB. (\)ion, Fk. 
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GOSSYPIUM HIRSUTUM. 


GOTRA. 


Alfjodno, Algodc'iro, Pout. 
Chlopts chateja, . Ruh. 
Kaipasa, Kai}>a8i, Sanhk. 

Algotlon, Sr. 

Horn u II, .... S\v. 
Van parati, Paruti, Tasi. 
Patti, KarpaBamu, Tkl. 
Rerarcnsc, lierar cotton ; 
var. i. CawnporeenBe, 


Knttnn, Baumwolle, Gkk. 

Itoubaki, . . . . Gn. 

Kapaa, Rooi. . . Hind. 

Cotone, Bombngia, . It. 

Paruti, . . . M A LEAL. 

Kobung, . . Mongolia. 

Parabah, .... Pehh. 

Var, m. Daccanenae ; fi. 
y. Clunenae, China cotton ; 

Cawnpore and Doab cotton. 

This species grows in the Peninsula of India, 
in Hindustan, Sind, Kabul, Bengal, the Malay 
Peninsula, and the Archipelago. It is grown as 
a hot-wcather crop in many places all over the 
Punjab, ripening up to Christmas, and is cul- 
tivated up to the Kashmir valley (5000 feet), but 
the quality does not seem to be first rate, it has 
large sulphur-yellow flowers, with a dark blood- 
red eye, and fruits nearly all tbe year through. — 
Stewart ; Voiqt. 

GOSSyPiUM HIRSUTUM, Swarz. This is 
the green-seeded, Bhort-staple, and upland coPon 
of America, and French cotton of the AV. Indies. 
Slirubby, about C feet high; young pods very 
hairy. This species is cultivated in Jamaica and 
tlie East Indies, according to Swarz. — Eng, Cyc.; 
Uaxh. 

GOSSYPIUM KETJGIOSUM. TAnn. 

G. Peruvianum, Cavan, 

This is called kidney, Peruvian, Brazilian, and 
Nankin cotton. There is considerable confusion 
with respect to the species which should be calltMl 
G. religiosum. The distinguisliing characteristic 
of what is considered such at proBont, is tbe having 
tawny-coloured instead of white wool. There arc, 
however, at least two distinct localities for this.kind 
of c<.>tton, one Siam, the other China. From the 


GUTAMA, founder of the Nvaya school of 
philosophy. He is called also Satananda, also 
frequently Gautama. He was author of a Dharma- 
sastra or law book. — Doirson. 

GOTAMA SWAM I, a Brahman of the Gautama 
family, whose personal name was Indra-Bhuti. He 
became a tli.^ciple of Mahavira, often represented in 
Jaina sculptures, especially in Karnatica, and on 
the Malabar coast. A statue at Sravana Belgola 
in Mysore is 50^ feet in height ; another at Yenur 
is aViOUt '15 feet ; on., at Karkala, 24 miles wc»>t of 
Yenur, is 41 J feet high. An inscription is on the 
last. Sec Hoisala. 

GOTE. Hind. Ih-escnts given at the birth of 
a cliild. 

GOTHI, the high priest of a Jaina temple. 

GOTHIC, a branch of the Indo-Gcrmanic stock 
of languages. The Goths consulted the heart of 
victims; had oracles, had sybils ; had a Venus in 
Friya, and Parcse in tne Valkyrie. 

Gi)TRA. Sannk. a hurdle, a pen, a fold, a 
tribe. Professor Wilson explains the term Gotra 
a.s meaning a family, lineage, relationship by 
descent from a common ancestor of the same 
name, or from some srint, or regard him as their 
nriaiitive spii’.tu'u head, and whose designation 
they bear, as the Bharadwaja- gotra, Kasyapa- 
gotra, 3...ndilyR-gotra, etc. In vol. ii. p. 12, of 
the Hindu Theatre, Proicssor Wilson says it is 
asserted that thirteen Gotra or families of Brahmans 
owe tlmir origin to as many divine sages called 
afte^ their name. Kasyapa (Kiisip) is one of the 
numl)cr. The Aswalayana Sutra of the Rig Veda 
contains the enumcratioii of the Gotra, and their 
subdivisions, but in a very involved and unin- 
telligible style. The pojmlar enumeration of them, 
uncommon ; but it is nearly, if 


latter country it was introduced both into India ! however, is not % t r \ 

and America, under the name of Nankin cotton. I not wholly, confined to Die south of India, where 
Dr. Royleis of opinion that two distinct specias I fieveral of the reputed representatives of tlicso 
yield tawny - coloured cotton,— one with small trihes vet exist, 'fliroughout the entire I emusula 
velvety-looking leaves, and much dotted in every 
part, of which he had seen specimens from Macao, 

Tahiti, and Gujerat ; the other is a mucii larger 
plant, with the general appearance and leaves of 
(k Barbadeiise, of which there are specimens in 
the East Indian Herbarium. Mr. Wilkinson also 
brought .Specimens from Egypt of a rather tawny- 
coloured cotton, with brownish seed, free froin 
fur, wliich ho says is there called Gotun Hindi. 

— J lomhm I Products ; JAiq. Cyc.; \oiyt; Uoxh. 

GOSTANI DRAKSHA, Sansk. ; also Gostaui 
ehettu, Tel. Vitis viiiifera, Linn.; also Hatahura. 

The purple grape, which is of cloiigutc<l shape like 
a cow’s teat, in Sanskrit Gostaui. 

GOSWAMT, a name of the Gosaiii, from Go, 
sense, and Swami, master, one who controls his 
passions, 

GOT. 


Hind. A family, a race ; a family of 

Brahmans, bearing tbe common name of some 
ancient risbi or ssge, their supposed progenitor or 
primitive s}>ii ituHl bea<l. Tlie term is also applied 
to any bnmeb or subdivision of a tribe or caste, 

and also to a caste collectively.— SeeGoti-a. 

GOTA. Hind. Narrow gold lace ; silver lace 

is Safed gt>ta. . 

GOTA-CIHBH. Hind. A piece of wood cut 
to an edge, used in polishing leather. 

GOTAMA, a name of Sakya Sinha, applied to 
him after his death, when he had become a 
Buddha. It is by tliis name that he is usually known 
in Burma. Also written Godaina, Gaudama, 


tribes yet exist, 'fliroughout the ( 
every Brahman claims his own Got ; every mar- 
riage is regulated by the Got, and no Brahman 
marries into his own Got. Gotra, Vansii, Varna, 
Pakriha, and Gana arc all used, in a siu.lkir Bcnsc, 
to indicate the larger as well as the smaller families 
descended from the eight rishi. The care, taken 
by all Brahmans in the S. of the Peninsula in 
making their marriage selections, justifles the 
conclusion that the genealogical lists of the Bmli- 
inans at the ]>reseut day furnish in their general 
outlines a correct account of the priestly families 
of the Hindus. The eight rishi hsvo eiglit Gotra, 
which are subdivided into 41) Gotra, and these 49 
into a still larger number of families. In common 
parlance, Got has the sfime meaning as the more 
classical (R)tia of Wilson’s (dossary. Properly, 
those only are Got whicli benr the name of some 
rishi progenitor, as Sandilyn, Bharadwaja Vas- 
isht’ha, Kasyapa ; but it has become the custom to 
call eacii subdivision of a tribe a Got, and, according 
to the Niruye Sind, there are no less than ten 
thousand. Early genealogies of the Rajputs fre- 
quently exhibit them ns abandoning their martial 
habits, and establishing religious sects or Gotra. 
Thus Reh was the fourth son of Proorwa, of the 
Lunar race ; from him, in the fifteenth generation, 
was HaiiU, win.' with his eight brothers took the 
office of religion, and established the Kausika 
Gotra a tribe of Brahmana According to Colonel 
Tod, both Got and Kaup denote a clan, and in 
Rajpiilana ita subdivisions have tbe patronymic 
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GOTTI GADDA. 


GOUR. 


terminating vith tlio syllable ole, awut, sote, in 
the use of which euphony alone is the guide: thus, 
Suktawut, sons of Suktn ; Kurmasote, sons of 
Kiirma ; Mairawut orMairote, mountaineers, sons 
of the mountain. — Elliot; Wilson's IHn. Theatre; 
Wilson's Olossarff» 

GOTTI GADDA. Tel. Spathium Chincnse, 
TjOur,y syn. of Aponogeton monostachys, Linn. 
The roots are mucn prized os food by the Yanadi. 

GOU-CIIUNA or Go-chuneo isn lield of wheat 
and chuna, or Cicer arielinum, sown together. The 
practice of sowing culmiferous and leguminous 
plants together is advantageous to the land as 
well as to the crop. Dew readily forms on the 
leaves of the chuna, which would not form on the 
wheat, and this in seasons of drought is often the 
means of preserving both crops. Agriculturists 
in Europe sow clover with barley, flax, and oats, 
and Lent- corn. — Elliot. 

GOUGH, HUGH, A^'iscount, born in 1770, was 
the son of George Gough, Esq. of Woodstown, 
county of Idinerick, Ireland. He entered tlie 
British army in 1791, served at the capture of the 
Cape of Good Hope and of the Dutch fleet in 
Saldanha Bay, 1705, and afterwards in the West 
Indies, including the attack on Porto Rico, the 
brigand war in St. Lucia, and capture of Surinam. 
He proceeded to the Peninsula iu 1800, ami com- 
manded the 87th regiment at the battle of 'ralavera, 
where he was dangerously wounded. Had horses 
shot under him both at Barossa and Vittoria and 
Nivellc ; again severely wounded at Kivelle; fgt 
which engagements he received the gold cross. 
He also commanded this regiment at the sieges of 
Cadiz and Tariffa, where ho was wounded in the 
head. At Barossa his regiment captured the 
eagle of the 8t h V'reiich Regiment, and at A^ittoria 
the baton of Marshal Joui-daiL He was nominated 
to the Mysore division of the Madras army in 
1837, and in 1840-41 went in command of the 
land forces against China, for which services ho 
was made G.C.B. and a baronet. On the 11th 
August 1843 lie was appointed Coininander-iii- 
Chief iu India; and on the 20th of December 1843, 
with the riglit wing of the army of Gwalior, he 
defeated a Mahratta force at Maharajpur, and 
captured 50 guns, etc. ; and on the same d.ay 
General Grey, commanding the loft wing of his 
army, routed aiiotlier body of Mahrattas at Punniar. 
In 1845 and 1810 the army under hia personal 
command defeated the Sikh army at Moodkee 
18th December, Ferozshah 2l8t and 22d October, 
and Sobraou 22d February 1810, for which 
services lie received the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament, and was raised to the peerage. During 
the hist desperate struggle Avith the Sikhs in 
1848-49, he subdued the enemy at a great ex- 
penditure of liuman life. The next year he 
received from his sovereign additional rank in tlio 
peerage, from the East India Company a licnsion 
of £2000, and a similar sum from Parliament for 
himself and his next two successors. Sir Henry 
Hardinge, Avho was Governor - General, had 
Voluntarily served under him as second in com- 
mand at the battle of Ferozshah. He was gifted 
with great powers of combination and stmtegy ; 
but his impulsive pcnjonal bravery, rushing into 
the midst of the battle, and by hurrying on one 
movement before the previous arrangement could 
be carried out, disarranged and rendered useless 
his own valuable [dans. General Havelock said 


ho Avas a man Avith a lust for danger. lie excited 
the warmest attachment in his soldiers, and his 
zeal succeeded almost as well as Suwarrow's, He 
never lost a biittle, — for Chillianwalla, though a 
terrible destruction of life, was not a lost battle ; 
and at Gujerat, where, for the flrst time iu his 
life, he took advice and let artillery have fair play, 
ho destroyed the most dangerous enemy, save 
Hyder Ali, the British ever encountered in India. 
The victory avas due in no slight degree to the 
reckless daring Avith Avhich he inspired all under 
his command. — Land. Spectator^ Men o f the Times. 

GOUGH I A, a ciirioiLS large evergreen laureMikc 
tree, found by Dr. Hooker at Chating, in the 
Lachen valley of Sikkim. It is very similar in 
foliage to a fine rhododendron. AVight gives G. 
Grifbthiana and G. Neilgherrensis. — Hooker. 

GOUL, amongst the Persians, a fabulous spirit, 
sometimes represented as in the form of a beautiful 
young Avoman, that resorts to churchyards. They 
affirm that it entices the traveller by its cries, 
and then teai*B him to pieces Avith its claws . — De 
Bodc's Tr. p. 23. See Ghoul. 

GOUli or Gaiir, called also Lakhnauti, the 
ancient capital of Bengal, and its territory, sup- 
posed to be the (Jangia Regia of Ptolemy. It stood 
on the left bank of the Ganges, on a stone einbaiik- 
meiit about 26 miles below Raimahal. It wa.s the 
capital of Bengal 730 years bemro Christ, and was 
repaired an<l beautified by Akbar, Avho gave it 
the name of Jannatabad, Avhich name is still borne 
by a part of the circjir in which it was situated. 
According to Ferishta's account, the unwholesome- 
ness of its air about the middle of the sixteenth 
century occasioned it to be deserted soon after, 
and the seat of government was removed to 
Tondah or Tannvh, a few miles higher up the river ; 
then to Rajmahal. Tljreo causes, however, viz. 
jflllo removal of the capital, the desertion of its 
old bod by the Ganges, and the unwholcsoineness 
of the region, all contributed to turn Gour into 
a wilderness. No part of the site of ancient Gour 
i.s nearer to the present bank of the Ganges than 
four miles and a half ; and some jmrts of it whicli 
Avere originally Av;ished by that river, are now 12 
miles from it. Taking the extent of the ruins of 
Gour at the most rea.sonal))e calculation, it was not 
less than 15 miles in length (extending along the 
old bank of tl»e Ganges), and from two to three in 
breadth. The first rulci-s Avho have been identified, 
Avere tlie family of Bhupala. Abul Fazl, however, 
enumerates three dynasties as prior to this family. 
The first of the A/^aidya rajas was Suk Sen, in 
.\.D. 10G3. Its last Hindu king Avas J^kshmanaii. 
He had been placed on tlie throne in infancy, and 
during his Jong reign had been a just and Jibenil 
ruler. In a.d. 1203 Bengal was overrun by 
Bakhtiar, a genend of Muhammad Gori, and the 
last Hindu king escaped to Orissa. Gour is also 
by many supposed to have been founded by one 
of the physician dynasty of Bengal, not long 
before the Mahomedan invasion, though Dow 
and Ronncll state that it aviis the capital of Bengal, 
730 yciirs before Christ. — Tr. of Jlind. i. p. 94 ,• 
Rcnnell's Memoii^ p. 55 ; Prinsep's Antiquities^ 

GOUR or Goura. Sanskrit pandits of old 
divided thj colloquial languages of India into two 
classes, eacli containing five dialects, denominated 
respectively tl five Gaura and the five Dravida. 
By the term Gaura or Gaudais meant the Bhasha 
or Prakrit or spoken tongues in Northern India, 



GOUK. 


GOVERNOK. 


soiiio old ones of wliicli liavo long ceasod to be 
spoken, or have merged into others. At present 
the languages which be considered Qaura 
arc Bengali, Hindi with its neighbour the Hin- 
dustani, Fanjabi, Gujerati, Mahrati, and the 
languages of Kashmir and Ne^ial, altogether nine. 
The iiaudits named the five Dravida or Dravira, 
viz. Telinga, Karnatika, Mahrati, Gurjora, and 
Dravira or Tamil proper; but at present Dr. 
Caldwell displaces tiio Gurjara or Gujerati and 
the Mahrati, and considers the Dravida proper 
or Tamil, the Telinga, and Canarese, to be the three 
principal languages of the Dravidian family; 
and lie adds thereto the Malealain, the Tulu, and 
llic uncultivated Toda, Kota, Gond, and Ku, 
altogether nine Dravidian or Tamil tongues. The 
Gaur alphabet is the immediate parent of the 
modern Bengali, and it is to be seen in the ancient 
inscriptions at Buddha Gaya in the Nag Arjuna 
cave, also in an inscription from Bhuvaneawar in 
Orissa, and in one from Brahmeswar in Cuttack. 
— Dr. Caldwell's Comparative (fiammar, 

(JOUR, a race on the ciist of the Gond, who 
extend into the bonlois of the Chutia Nagpur 
agency in Utlaipiir and Sirguja. They are the 
dominant tribe in Sirguja ; and the Sirguja 
raja is supposed to be a Gour, through claiming 
to bo a Jtajput. 'I’liey arc much llinduized — Sir 
(Jevrqc Campbill, p. 112. 

C()UltA CORONATA and G. Victorice are 
noble pigeons of New Guinea and adjoining 
islands. 

GOURAIIUR, an obscure tribe of itajputs in 
Saheswan, Gungcii, Piidilunah, Budurea, and 
Bilram, on the borders of Budaon and Alighur. 

(jOURAMI, the Osnhromenus olfax, a fresh- 
water fish of Cochin-Cliina and China, which has 
been introduced into Penang, Malacca, Bengal, Ncil- 
ghcrrics, Mauritius, Bourbon, Capo of Good Hope, 
Australia, and Cayenne. Like all the Lnbyrinthidje, 
it IK provided with an apparatus for retainiijg 
water, so that when out of the water it can keep 
its gills moist, and can run to some distance by 
means of its fins and tail, and even leap upon the 
near plants to catch insects ; grows to 20 lbs. in 
weight. It is esteemed of more delicate flavour 
tlian the salmon or turbot, 

GOURD. Eng. Karat, Auad. Gourd is a 
term, like that of melon and pumpkin, applied as 
a suffix to the fruits of species of the natural order 
(3ucurbitacea3 or gourd tribe, and of the genera 
Cucurbita, Cucumis, and lAgenaria. Jhe Cucur- 
biUicem is a group of prostrate or climbing 
plants, with palmately-lobed leaves and tcndnls, 
chiefly tropical, with but few species extending 
into cool regions. Many of tlie species are acrid 
and purgative. 

Oucuniis melo is the melon. 

Benincasa cerifera, pumpkin or white gourd. 

Lftgciiaritt vulgaris, bottle gourd or white pumpkin. 
Tneosanthes anguiiia is the snake gourd. 

C/Ucuinis sativu, the cucumber. , , 

Cucurbita maxima, squash gourd or red gourd. 
Cucurbita aurantia is tb© orange gourd. 

I JiiRiirhita ovifcra. vocotable marrow. 

T"d go^^^^ 2^ngs iv. 39 is the bitter cuoum- 
^r, Citrullus colooynthis. 

Towel gourds (LuffaiBgyptiaca, D. C.) grown 
in the West Indies and West Africa. The close 
vascular network of the inside of this gourd serves 


as scrubbing brush and sponge. 

GOURKANI, the name of the tribe to which 


Timur belonged, also J^aber and his descendants. 
— Perrier^ His. o f Afghans^ p. 71. 

GOUK-KAYET, one of the twelve subdivisions 
of the Kayasth race ; they are chiefly to be found 
in Bengal. — Elliot^ S^pp. Gloss. 

GOUROOA, also Gaurua, an inferior class of 
Rajputs in Kchur and Nugeeua of Biinore, Iradat- 
tiagar of Agra, and Suhar, Shergaro, and Huzur 
Tahsil of Muttra. — Elliot^ Supp. Gloss. 

GOVARDHAN, a mountain which the Yadu 
race worshipped. It *s cclebmtod in Indian poetry, 
and is still a great place of Hindu pilgrimage. 
Nothing less than that it is the personification of 
Krishna himself is the opinion iu which Go vardhan 
is held by his followers. Devout votaries per- 
form the circuit of the mount, by going round its 
base, prostrating themselves at each step on the 
way, and marking the space covered by their 
bodies. This penance can be completed only in 
several years, and one devotee has been heard of 
who had been able to- go round but half the 
mountain in seven years. No Hindu dares to bring 
home any stone from Govai'dhan ; it is said to be 
endued with life. The Luka-Luki, or hide-and- 
scek tank, near Govardhan, speaks of the early 
ige of that game among tlie Hindus, having 
been played by Krishna with the Gopini. Go- 
vanliiaa mountain is fabled to have been reared 
by Krishiia, who 

* AVith one finger reared the vwt Ooverdhen.* 

— Sir W. Jones' Hymns to Indra^ xiii. p. 274 ; 2r. 
of Hind. 

GOVERNOR, the official designation in British 
India of the President in Council of the Govern- 
ments of Madras, of Bombay, of Ceylon, and 
of the Straita Settlements, all of whom rule 
with a council for administration and legislation. 
The rulers of Bengal and the Pan jab are 
Lieutenant-Governors. Governor- General is the 
official designation of tlie chief ruler of British 
India. These have been iu succession, — Warren 
Hastings, Sir John Maepherson, Earl Cornwallis, 
Sir John Shore, Sir Alured Clarke, Marquis of 
Wellesley, Marquis Cornwallis, Sir George Barlow, 
the Earl of Miuto, Marquis of Hastings, Mr. John 
Adams, the Earl of Amherst, Mr. Butterworth 
Bayley, Lord William Bentinck, Sir Cliarles Met- 
calfe, the Earl of Auckland, the Earl of Ellen- 
borongh, whom the Court of Directors recalled. 
Lord Hai'diiige, Marquis of Dalhousie, l^rl 
Canning, the Earl of Elgin, Sir Robert NapW, 
Sir AVilliam Denison, Sir John Laurence, the 
Earl of Mayo, Lord Napier and Ettrick, Lord 
Northbrook, who resigned, Lord Lytton (1877), 
who resigned 1880, and Lord Kiixin. Governors- 
General have been Viceroy and Governor- General 
since Earl Canning, IstNov. 1858, and have under 
them 2 Governors, of Madras and Bombay ; 8 Lieu- 
tenant-Governors, of Bengal, N.W, Province or 
Agra, and the Panjab and its dependencies; 6 
Chief Commissioners, Oudh, Central Provinoes, 
Burma, Sind, Hyderabad, Assigned Territoriei; 
08 also 2 Residents, of Hyderabad and Nepal ; 2 
Agents to Governor- General, for Rajputana and 
Indore. Every order is issued in the nanie of 
the Governor-General in Council, but Lord Cwi- 
ning rearranged the Council into the form of a 
cabinet, with himself as president. - . 

The Act for the Better Government of India 
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(1858) enacte that India shall be govern^ 
by and in the name of the Queen of Englandi 



GOVIND. 


GRACILLARIA TENAX. 


through one of her principal Secretaries of State, 
assisted by a Council of fifteen members. By 
the Indian Councils Act (1801), the Governor- 
General’s Council, and also the Councils of Madras 
and Bpmbay, vere augmented by the addition of 
non-official members, either natives or Europeans, 
for legislative puqjoses only ; and by another Act 
passed in the same year, High Courts of Judi- 
cature were constituted out of the old Supreme 
Courts at the presidency towns. 

A Governor-General also rules the Portuguese 
Possessions of India; another Governor-General 
rules the Dutch East Indies, known as the Nether- 
land Possessions in India ; the Spanish East Indies 
in the Philippines have another Governor-General ; 
and the French Possessions in India have a 
Governor. — Imp, Gnz. iv. 

GOVIND, the tenth Guru of the Sikhs from 
Nanuk. 

GOVINDA, Gopala, and Gokaln arc names of 
Krishna, derived from his pastoral avocation of | 
herdsman, from Go, a cow. Gopinath, husband 
or lord of the Gopi, another name, is derived from 
his association with the Gopi herdwomon. Mr. 
Garrett says that Govinda was given by Indra as a 
name to Krishna after he had raised Govurdhan. 
It is a frequently recurring name amongst the 
Hindus. The Gita Govinda are songs of Krishna ; 
also a pastoral drama by Jayadeva, in praise of 
Krishna. Jayadeva, the bard of the Yadii race, 
in the opcning’of ‘ the songs of Govinda,' says, ‘ If 
thy soul be delighted with the remembrance of 
Hari, or sensible to the raptures of love, listen to 
the voice of Jayadeva, whose notes are both sweet 
and brilliant.’ Jayadeva oj)cns the first interview 
of Krishna and Kadha with an animated descrip- 
tion of a night in the rainy season, in which Ilari 
or Krishna is represented as a wanderer, and 
Rad ha, daughter of the herd chief Nanda, is sent 
to offer Inm shelter in their cot. Nanda thus 
speaks to Radha : ‘ “The firmament is obscured by 
clouds, the woodlands are black with tamala trees ; 
that youth who roves in the forest will be fearful 
in the gloom of night ; go, my daughter, bring 
the wanderer to my rustic mansion.” Sucli Avas 
the command of Xauda the herdsman, and hence 
arose the love of Radlia and Madhnva/ The poet 
proceeds to apostrophize Hari, which the Hindu 
bard terms Rupiica, or personal description : — 

‘ 0 thou who rcclinest on tin* bosom of Cainala, 
whose ears flame with gems, and Avhos<‘ locks are 
embellished with sylvan flowers ; thou from whom 
the day-star derived liis effulgence, w'ho slowest 
the venom-breathing (ailiya, who beaiiiest like 
a sun on the tribe of Yadu, that flourished like a 
lotus ; tliou who sittest on the plumage of Garuda, 
whosippest nectar from the radiant lips of J^edma, 
as the llutteriiig chacora drinks the moonbeams. 
Be victoiious, 0 Hari.’ — M<flrolin\s ("eutrul ImHit. 

GOVINDGHUR, a huge fortress built in ISOO 
by Jtanjit ^ingh, nt Amritsar. It is garriRone*! 
by British artillery and infantry. 

GOWAKI, a tribe of agriculturists speaking 
the Mahrati language, dwelling in the more 
civilist‘d parts of the Ctmtral iTovinccs. They 
resemble Jtaj Gond, but are fairer. 

GOWDAII, Gowdnm, or Goiinden, also written 
Gouda, Goura, the title of all respectable farmere 
and the lieadrnen of villages in the Canarc.se and 
Coorg districts. 

GOWIIA'rTY, a town in Kannnp, 33.5 miles 


from Calcutta ; it is on the left bank of the Brah- 
maputra rivcr,inlat.26°ll' N.,and long. 91° 48'£., 
and is 130 feet above the sea-lcvel. Pop. 11,492. 

GOVVLA. Guj., Hind., Tam. A brown-coloured 
seed, about the size of, and having much the same 
appearance as, the coriander seed, but more oval. 
They have a pleasant, sub-aromatic, and muci- 
laginous taste, and are considered by native 
practitioners as cordial and stomachic. They 
are imported from the Persiau Gulf, and arc 
distinguished in the bazars either with or without 
husks. — Faulkner. 

GOYOSOO. Jap. A custom-houBe or town- 
hall, where all foreigners transact business and 
see Japanese officials. 

GRACILLARIA COFFEIFOLIELLA. The 
larva of this mines the coffee leaves ; it is very 
common, but of no importance to the planter. — 
Niftner, 

GRACILLARIA LICHENOIDES. Greville. 

Gr. confervoiiles, Qrerrlle. Gigartina lichonoldeB, 
Fucua lichenoidea.TitrMfr, Lamouroux. 

F. ainylaccus, 0\^i. Sphierococcus lichenoidea, 

Plocjiria Candida, Nttes. Ayiirdh. 

Aysana, Aytsniia, . AMD. Mousse do Celyon, . Fk. 

Lattu-lattii, . . Akchip. liillung Jav. 

Calloc.anc, . . . ,, Dongi dongi, MACASSAli. 

(k!ylon mos.H, . . . Kn(;. Rimii yarwakar, Malay. 

Kiliblc sca-weed, . „ I 8ajar karang, . . „ 

A small and delicate fncus, well known for the 
amylaceous properties it jhasscsrcs, and the large 
proportion of true starch it furnished. The fronds 
are filiform, the filaments much branclied, and 
of a light purple colour. It grows abundantly 
in the large lake or backwater which extends 
between Putlam and Calpentyn, Ceylon. It is 
collected by the natives iinncipally during the 
south-west monsoon, when it becomes separated 
by the agitation of the water. The moss is spread 
on mats, and dried in the sun for two or three 
days. It is then washed several times in fresh 
water, and again exposed to tlio sun, which 
bleaches it ; aft<a’ which it is collected in heaps 
for exportation. 100 grains Aveight vielded tne 
folloAving proportions: — Vegetable jelly, 54*50; 
true starch, 15-00; ligneous fibre, 18*00; sul- 
phate ami muriate of soda, G'oO ; gum, 4*00 ; 
sulphate and phosphate of lime, 1*00; Avith a 
trace of wax and iron. For a decoction of Ceylon 
moss, take Celyon moss ground to fine powder 
tAv<» drachms, Avatcr one quart; boil for twenty 
minutes, strain through muslin. By increasing 
the proportion of the ground moss to half an 
ounce, the filtered solution on cooling becomes a 
firm jelly, Avhich, Avheii flaA'oured by cinnamon or 
lemon-peel, sugar, and a little Avinc, is an excellent 
uGicle of light food for sick children and con- 
Aulcvscents. The whole thallus of this one of the 
algio is sometimes imported from Ceylon and the 
Fast Indies, aud used in Britain for dressing silk 
goods. The agar-agar is a sea- weed exported from 
the islands of the Indian Arehip<‘Iago as a portion 
of the cargo of evei*y junk. It form a gelatinous 
mass Avith water, to Avhich the Chinese add sugar, 
aud use it as a sweetmeat. — Bcn<j. Phar. p. 276. 
GRACILLARIA TENAX. 

Fttcus spiiiosus, Linn. Gigartina tenax. 

F. tcimx, Turner. Gracillaria auinosa. 

Eucheuiim apino-sa. Gigartina apmoaa. 

Bulung, .... Jav. Karan g,Agar-ugar, Malay. 
Dongi Jongi, Macassah. Sajor-karang, . „ 

Gmcillaria tenax, one of tl»o algm of the order 
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Rhodymeniaoeoe. Mr. Williams aiid the Hon. 
Mr. Morrison say that the Chinese people collect 
this B^-weed on the coast to a great extent, 
using it for food, and also in the arts, affording 
an excellent material for glues and varnishes. It 
is boiled, and the transparent glue obtained is 
brushed upon a porous kind of paper called slm-chi, 
which it renders nearly transparent. It is also 
used as a size for stiffening silks and gauze, and 
extensively employed in the manufacture of lan- 
terns and in the preparation of paper for lattices 
and windows. This and other kinds of fuci arc 
boiled down to a jelly by the islanders on the 
south, and extensively used for food. About 
27,000 lbs. are annually imported into Canton 
from the provinces of Foh-kien and Che-kiang, 
and sold for Cd. to 8d. the pound. The Chinese 
make it the basis of an excellent glue and varnish, 
and employ it cbieflyin the manufacture of lanterns, 
to strcngiheix or varnish the paper, and sometitnes 
to thicken or give a gloss to silks or ganze. Mr. 
Neill thinks that tlie gummy substance called 
cliin-choii or hai-tsai in China and Japan may 
be composed of this substance. Windows made 
of 8lii)3 of bamboos and crossed diagonally, have 
frequently their interstices wholly filled with the 
transparent hai-tsai glue. — Mr. Neill; WilliamHy 
Middle Kinf/doiiiy p. 275 ; ^^()rrison\s Comp. Sum. 

GKACULUS, a genus of birds of the order 
Natntores, tribe Piscatores, and family Graculidro 
or cormorants, which coin}>rise the Cr. carbo, 
Gr. Javanicus, Gr. Sinensis, the large, little, and 
lesser cormorants, Gr. Sinensis, N/ta/r, ihe Icu-tze 
or fishing-bird of China (Phalacrocorax Sinensis) 
is bred and instructed in the art and pn\ctiee 
of supplying his owner with fish. Around tlie 
gunnel of their light boats their cormorants ])(‘rch. 
()n each boat or raft are ten or a dozen birds, 
which at a signal from the owner plnnge into th<‘ 
water ; and it is astonishing to see the enonnous 
size of fish with which they return grasped between 
their bills. They are so well trained, that it docs 
not require either ring or cord about their throats 
to prevent them from swallowing any portion of 
their prey, except what the iniister Avas plcas<‘d 
to return to them for encouragement ami fooil. 
The boat used is of a remarkably light lurda*, and 
is carried to the lake, together with the fishing- 
birds, by the men Avho arc tluu e to be supported 
by it . — Jerdon ; Fortune. 

GRAUA. Sansk. A planet; a moveable point in 
the heavens. In Hindu astronomy the planets h3iv(‘ 
each a great number of mimes or epithets. The 
following number are known to every Indijin, 
because they servo to give mimes to the seven 
days of the week :~Uavi, or 8urya, the sun ; 
Chandra, or SoiUii, the moon ; Mangala, or Cuja, 
Mai-s; Hudha, Mercury ; Cum, or Vril-iispati, 
Jupiter; 8ucra, or Bhrigu, Venus; Sani, or 
Saturn. Resides these, the Hindu astronomers 
(-.onsider Jiahu, the moon’s jiscemling, and Ketu, 
her descemliiig nodes, as obscure plnnets, which 
occasion the eclipses of the sun and moon, (iniha, 
when the terms Madhya and SjJuita are prefixt'd 
to it, signifies tlio nnuvn and apparent place of the 
planet in the Hindu sidereal or fixed zodiac. 
Graha laghava is the name of a treatise on astro- 
nomy, writt(*u about the 4G57th year of the Cali 
yug (A.D. 1555). The Gnvha, or planets of the 
Hindus, are sometimes worshipped together, Jind at 
others separately. G rail a Huiivritlii is Jin account 


of time used by the inhabitants of the Bouthem 
provinces of the Peninsula of India. It cousistB 
of a cycle of 90 solar sidereal years of 865d. 15g. 
31v. 30p. Indian, or 365d. Gh. 12m. 86s. European 
time. Its epoch is a.a.c. 24, and it is constructed 
of the sum of the products of revolutions of Mare 
(15), Mercury (22), Jupiter (11), Venus (5), 
Saturn (9), and sun Myth. Hind. p. 

38 ; WarreUy Kala Sanhita. 

GRAHAM, JOHN, a servant of the Bombay 
Government, author jf a catalogue of the nlants 
growing in Bombay and its vicinity, 1830, in 
which he was assisted by Mr. Joseph Nijumo of 
Bombay. Mr. Graham was a native of Dumfries- 
shire, and arrived in India in 1828. He died at 
Khandalla on the 28th May 1830, at the age of 34. 
The catalogue has unfortunately been of little use, 
owing to the absence of descriptions rendering it 
impossible to identify ij* a satisfactory manner the 
B|>ccie8 referred to . — Hooker f. et Th. 

GlwAHILOTE or Gehlote, a Rajput tribe of the 
Suryavansi, the chief of which is the Maharana of 
Me war. By universal consent, as well as by the 
gotra of this race, 'ts princes are admitted to be 
the direct deseendants of Rama, of the Solar line. 
A pedigree is deduced from him, and connected 
with S'lmitra, the last prince mentioned in the 
genealogy of the Puraujis. — Tod\^ Rajasthnn. 

GRAINS GF PARADISE, Shuh-sha-jin and 
8i-sha-tau, CiiiN., are small fruits produced by 
species ^f Amomiim, tlu' Amomum gnina paradisi, 
Linn.^ and A. grandillorum. They arc hot, acrid, 
and aromatic, and used for medicinal and other 
purposes as stomachic and cordial stimulants. 
Those of the Amomum xanthioides and of the 
Kl(‘ttariji cardamomiim are also known by the 
wune Chinese natnes. — Smith. 

GIGVliliATORES, the (inilla* of Linmeus, the 
wadiT order of birds, wliich some ujitunilists 
jirninge as under : — 

o. The young when hatchetl able to run at onco. 

1. Tribe StruthioncH, ooininising the ostriches, emuH. 

2. Tribe Pressirostres, bustjuds, plovers, cruncB. 

3. Tribe Longiro.str( rt, snijx s and sandpiperH. 

4. Tribe Latiiorcs, rails and water-honu, 

6. With the young lielpless when hatched. 

Tribe. Cultirostros, storks, herons, and ibises. 

Many of these are migratory, and come annually 
into India across the Himalaya. Mr. Hodgson 
says the grallatorijil and natatorial binls begin to 
jirrive in Nepal from the north towards the close 
of August, and contimu* arriving iill the middle 
of September. The Gret to appear are the common 
snij>e, the jack snipe, and iJiynchiea; next, the 
.scolopaceoiw waders (e‘xee)d the woodcock) ; 
next, the grejit binls of the heron ;ind stork and 
crane families ; then the Natatores ; and lastly 
the woodcocks, which do not reach Nepal till 
November. The time of the rc-appearaiice of 
these birds from tlie south is the beginning of 
March, an<l they go on arriving iill the middle of 
May. The first which thus ri^turn to Nepal are 
the snipes ; then (!omethe teal and duck, then the 
largti Natal ores, and lastly the great cranes and 
storks. The Grallatores which visit Nepal or 
pass over it ;ire much more uumeruus than the 
Natatores. The wild swan was once seen in Nepal 
in the mid -winter of 1828. 

None of the Natiitorcs stay in Nepal beyond a 
week or two in autumn (when the rice-fields tempt 
them), or beyond a few days in spring, except 



GRAM. 
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the teal, the widgeon, and the coot, w|)icli rcmaiQ Grama Peraverticum, Tam., a village Mnate 
for the whole season upon some few tanks whoso or (y>uucil which ruled the village republics of 
sanctity precludes all molestation of them. There Ind»:i prior to the introduction of tne present 
are cormorants throughout the season upon the system. 

larger rivers within the mountains, but none ever GRAMMAR is a favourite study among all 
lialt in the valley beyond a day or two. For so Hindus. It is a tradition that Agastya wrote the 
long, however, both they and pelicans may be first Tamil grammar, but it perished on account of 
seen occasionally on the banks. the curse of his pupil Tolkappiyanar. The latter 

The larus and sterna are biixis which usually wrote what is called the Tolkappiyam, the oldest 
affect the high seas ; but Mr. Hodgson had killed treatise on the subject now in existence. It con* 
both the red-legged gull and a genuine pelagic tains 1276 sutrns, or rules in verse. Pavonanti 
tern in the valley of Nepal. But so had he fishing wrote the Nannul, in 462 siitras, considered the 
eagles ; and in truth, he adds, who shall limit the standard work on Tamil grammar. It is greatly 
wanderings of these long-winged birds of the admired for its logical afrangement and compre- 
cthereal expanse? See Birds ; Migration. hensivc brevity. The Tamils boast that its sutras 

GRAM, a word supposed to be derived from the do not contain a single redundant word. Though 
Portugese Grao, grain, but applied by Europeans intelligible to good scholars, others will think that 
in Iitaia to the pulses from species of Cicer, the remark of Sir Williani Jones applies to them 
Dolichos, and Phaseolus. in some measure, *• dark as the darkest oracles.* 

Cicer arietinum fumUhea that called Bengal GRAMMATOPHY’LLUM, a gigantic epiphytal 
gram, and is the Ghenna or Chuna of Bengal. orchid peculiar t3 the Archipelago. Its clusters 
Madras gram^ generally known as Kulti, is of leaves and flovvei-stema are ten or twelve feet 
tlie Dolichos unidoinis, the D. biflonia, Jtoxh. long. — Wallace. 

It has a pale yellow and a jet black variety, and GRANADA, a town in Spain. Its Alhambra, 
is both used for cattle, and by people in curries, the ancient palace of the Moorish kings, in point of 
It has been tried in England, but unsuccessfully, workmausliip i[)crlmpB the most beautiful extant, 
Phaseolus mungo^ Linn.^ furnishes the green and justly the pride of Granada, stands on a lofty 
gmm of all India ; it is the Ph. max., Hoxb. There eminence between the rivers Doura and Xenif, 
arc several varieties, one of them with black seeds, and derives its name from the red colour of the 
called black gram. It is a very important crop, nuiterials with which it is built. The words 
and is largely exported. Its chemical cumpoKitiou Al hamra signify the red house, 
is, starchy matter, 59 87; nitrogenous, 2412; GRANADILLA, Pnssi Horn quadrangularis, the 
moisture, 11*05; fatty or oily matter, 1*29; and Jamaica passion-flower, flourishes well on the 
mineral constituents, 3*66. Tcuasserim coast, and is very prolifle. The 

Manilla gram is the ground nut, the Arachis smooth oblong fruit grows nearly os large as a 
liypogca, which is eaten as a fruit, and yields an cucumber, and contains a succulent pulp, which 
ctlible oil. Gram exported from India, — makes a cooling, delicious dish, and, when prei>ared 

Year. Cwt. R«. I Year. Cwt. Rh. ^*^**^8, ciiw Scarcely be distinguished from green 

1874- 75, 322,081 11,29,187 1877-78, 408,728 49,81,892 apple. Tlie Rev. Mr. Bennett of Tavoy intro- 

1875- 70, 310,592 9,97,035 1878-79, 288,500 13,80,314 duced it among tbo Karens, by whom it is highly 
1870-77, IW9,272 9,00,470 1 879-80, 285,950 13,34,44.3 esteemed, and much sought for. It poBScsses all 

GRAM or Grama. Sansk. A village and its the attractive qualities of fine fruit, handsome 
lands, modified into the Hindi, Gam, Gaoii, Gaum, fnigrant blossoiiis, and, when trailed over an arbour, 
aiuliii Tclugu Gramaniu. Tiie village lands are held a rich, pleasing shadi*. — .]fasou, 
under several tenures in the different parts of Gh*ANARIES or Grain Pits. Kalaujeum, Tam., 
India, either one individual being responsible for Patra, Tkl., are nmlerground pits in which grain is 
the revenue, or it is paid by a number of in- stored, (irain pits in India arc in elevated dry spots, 
dividuals ns a coyiarceuary. In the Tamil portions their size being according to the nature of the soil, 
of the S. of Imlia, the Ekabhogum gramam (sole All the preparation they imdergo is the incineration 
enjoyment) or Ijainan gnunam (Yajaiuana, house- of certain vegetable sulistarices, and lining the 
holder) is usually the property of a single indi- sides iind bottom with wheat and barley stubble, 
vidual. There are iii N. India, Bhuya chara or Tlie grain is then deposited in the i>it, covered 
brotherhooil villages, called also I'attadari (share), over with straw, jmd a terrace of earth about 
in the Sanskrit, Pasung larai and Paugu - vali, eighteen inches in height, and projecting in front 
or by the Siuiskrit terms Samohi or Samudayam. beyond the orifice of the pit, is raised over it. 
Tlie Pattadari or sliare tenures in the south are This is st‘cured with a coating of clay and cow- 
callcd Arudi-karai, Achandrailiam, Bhattavritti or dung, which resists the ordinary rains, but is 
Bharttvarti and Palabhogam. renewed as the rainfalls injure it. Grain can be 

Grama Deva, Sansk., a tutelar deity of the kept in these for years without injury. 

Hindus, who protects the fields, villages, and GRAND LAMA, the chief lama or priest of 
towivs from evil spirits and from all evils. In the Buddha, in Tibet, who is supposed to be a Bodhi- 
extreme south of India, Aycnar with his two satwa, who abstains from accepting Buddhahood, 
^ives are frequently the Grama Devata, the genii and is re-born again and again for the benefit of 
locL In many parts of India the Grama Devata mankind. See Buddha ; Lmna ; Sakya. 
are the most popular objects of worship with the GRAND MOGHUL, a title given in Europe to 
mass of the people. See Dchwar. the last dynasty of Mahomedan rulers in India, 

Gramani, in Travancore the headman of a who reigned at Dehli. Sec Moghul, 
village, is also the honorific suffix of the Sbanar, GRANGE A MADERASPATANA. Pair, 

a race who cultivate the palms for their palm- Adansonia, Cass. | Artemisia maderM.,irt7«. 

wine. In Bengali, Uriya, Tel., Karn., and Mai., Namuti Bbno. Maalilputri, . . . Tam. 

it denotes the village barber.-— Wilson. Nelam pate, , . Maleal. | Mustam, .... Tu, 
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Angur, .... PRRH. 

UvHB, Port. 

Draclia, 8anhk.»Tai(.»Tbl. 
Ubos; Kacimoa* . . Sp. 
Kodimuiulri palUm, Tam. 
U*uin, .... Tuiiir. 


Grows in Ben^l and peninsular India ; its leaves 
are used in medicine. — Wight's fcones. 

GRANTHA means book, Adi Grant’ll, first 
book, is a name given to the first religious book 
of the Sikh religionists, to distinguish it from the 
Dasania Padshah -ha- Grant’ll, or Hook of the Tenth 
King, composed by Guru Govind. 

GRAPhiS. 

Annb, Arab. 

Pii.t’uu, . . . .Chin. 

Kaisina, Fr. 

'J'raiiben, .... Okr. 

Darakb, Dak’h, , Hind. 

Grappl; Orappoli, . It. 

Uvw, Lat. 

Grapes, the fruit of the vine, arc grown in 
most jrnrts of British India and in China. There 
are many species of the genus Vitis, but the V. 
vinifera is the only one known as the grape vine. 
V. Indica, tlic Amclouka of the Indian l^uiinsula, 
Bengal, and Himnlaya, produces beautiful clusters 
of round purple beirios, and a large grape which 
is very lair eating ; and the common vine of 
Europe is probably from this plant. The wild 
grapes of Isaiah v. 2 are a species of Solanuni. 

llie vino seems to have been known in China 
from the earliest times, but varieties appear to have 
been re-introduced from Farghana, I^adakh, and 
other western countries. The wild V. Amurensis, 
Rttppins, of the Amur, has been supposed to be 
identical with the cultivated plant. Quantities of 
grapes are grown in Pch-chi-li and Shan-si pit)- 
vinces, green grapes in Sze-chuen and Foh-kien, 
and a very excellent sultana raisin in Tien-tsin. 

Grapes dried before being ripe, and pounded, 
are used in Kilbul ns a pickle. In the Pan jab 
several varieties of grapes are recognised, — Kan- 
dahar!, a purple grape ; Kishmishi, a small seed- 
less grape, producing what are called in England 
sultana raisins,— these arc of the varieties called 
Sahibi surkh and Sahibi ablak ; Khatan grapes 
produce the large common raisins, called munakka; 
Fakhri, sometimes called Asknri, a black grape ; 
Munakka and Abjosh munakka are grains dried 
in the sun ; Rish baba ; Dida-i-gau, a white grape, 
with some spots on the skin, which arc said to 
resemble a cow’s eye, hence its name; pious 
Hindus refuse to eat this grape on that account; 
Knrghani (white), called from the name of a 
place ; Angur Jalalabadi, called also Khatta 
angur, grown at Charbagh, a few miles from 
.Tnlalabad; Charangur, grown also at Jalalabad. 
The common sorts of grapes are Rocha-i-surkh and 
Rocha- i-safed, also Toran. Green grapw sold 
in the plains in the winter lime, arc the Hosaini 
or Shaikh kalli varieties; they arc of large s^, 
pole green colour, and of delicate flavour. 
fi^ picked before being quite ripe, and packed 
between layers of cotton wool, in round boxes 
made of white poplar wood, and tied up with a 
•tring of goat’s hair; Uiese are exjwrted m 
thousands, and called Angur khatti. There is 
yet another, the Akla grape, which produces 
bloom raisins, called Dagh, or more properly 
Kishmish-i-daghi, which are prepared by dippmg 
the ripe bunches of fruit into a boibng solution of 
quidtfime and potash (hence call^ Abjwh, lit. 
infused in water) before drying in the shade. 

In the Indian Peninsula there are sever^ 
varieties, but the common Icek-gi^^m » 
esteemed, though many persons like the 

In the arid regions of Rajputana, where 


they depend entirely on the heavens for water, 
and where they calculate on a famine every seventh 
year, nothing that can administer to the wants of 
man is lost. The seeds of the wild grapes, as the 
bhoorut, buroo, heiraro, sewun, are oollectCN], 
and, mixed with bajra flour, enter much into the 
food of the poorer classes. They also store up 
great quantities of the wild ber, khyr, and kharu 
berries ; and the long pods of the karjra, astrinmnt 
and bitter as they are, are dried and formed into 
a flour. 

GRAPE SUGAR, also called Glucose, is found 
in the fruits of most plants. It seems to act on 
the system in prccisriy the same way as cane- 
sugar. The result of the fermentation of grape- 
sugar is the production of alcohol, which does not 
differ much in composition from sugar. 

GRAPHIC SLATE, that ‘soils and writes,’ 
is found cast of Tavoy, and another and softer 
variety is found in Aioulmein. — Mn.wn. 

GRAPHITE, also called Black Lead and Plum- 
bago, occurs ill Tmvancore, Ceylon, Vizianagram, 
at Gurjoli, and at Almorah. It occurs in 
Travancore, and also in the corresponding parallels 
on the castcni sides of the ghats in Tiiinevelly, in 
both sites the rocks apparently coinciding in 
direction with the strata in Ceylon, In which this 
niincra! occurs. Graphite is found in the districts 
of Simla. In Upper Burma it is found in large 
quantities to the east of Nat taik, on a low rango 
of hil!.s near the village of Nyoke toke. 

GRAPSUS, a genus of the Crustacea). 

Qrapsus strigisus, Edws.f Red Sea, Indian Ocean, Now 

Holland. 

O. variogaiiiB, Edws., New Holland, Chili. 

G. mcBsor, Edws.y Red Sci^ Indian Ocean. 

G. plioatuB, Edws.y Sandwich HlandB. 

GRAPTOPHYLLUM HORTENSE. Ntts. 

JuBtioia picia, Roxh* 

I Soorkh'Vaaooka, . HiNO. 
•Tudi mara, . . Malbal* 


Burn. 


Onw»-ban, 

Ba-lat nco, ... „ 

Face plant, . * . Eno. 

A liandsomo flowering plant with large orimson 
flowers, native of Java, commonly cultivated in 
gardens in India. 

Vnr. G. lurido-sanguineum, the Sa-lat-nee 
of the Burinesc, is larger. 

Some varieties have red and dark red spots. The 
leaves are used for the decoration of the dessert 
after dinner, and other omamcDtal purposes. Few 
leaves can be found on which some grotesque 
resemblance to the human countenance may not 
be fancied or traced.— Tlie/dcW; Jnffrty; Pbiot, 488. 

GRAS, the griffin of Rajputana. The Namni 
is half serpent, half woman. At Barolli the Gras 
and Naguni are represented in a highly finished 
sculpture.— rod’s Rajasthan, ii. p. 71C. 

GRASIA. Hind. Garasio, Quj. In Malwa, 
Giijerat, Cuteh, and Rajputana, a chief of a tribe 
claiming revenues from villages. In Mewar, the 
Grasia is of mixed Bhil and Rajput descent, paying 
tribute to the Rana of Udaipur. In Western India, 
a military chief. The term is derived from Grass, 
a Sanskrit word which signiflea a mouthful, and 
has been metapboricslly applied to designate the 
small share of the produce of a country whkdi 
these landowners claim.— Malcolm’s Central India. 

GRASS. 


grajw. 


Hyek-plog, . . . Buaif. 
Gras. . . . Dot., Om 
Herbe, Qason, ... Fa. 
»»D. 


Brba, •••••• It. 

Henra, . . . • Port. 
Traba ; Travu, . • Rua, 

Tezha, • . . • • 
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In England thc 'gi*a88e8 have received great and 
deserved attention. In some p^ces hay gi'assca 
are cultivated ; in some, those adopted for pastur- 
age or for catcli - meadows ; while in other localities 
preference fs given to varieties which yield early 
or late pasturage, or have tlio recommendation of 
being suitable to some peculiarity of the soil. In 
India, however, the subject has received no such 
minute consideration, although deserving accurate 
investigation and careful experiment The pasture, 
lands are everywhere left to nature. There is 
generally a right of common pjisturage, and there 
is nothing to prevent the village cattle from roam- 
ing at discretion. 

The populations of Centml and Southern Asia hk' 
largely pastoral and agricultural, and tlu‘ grasses 
useful for aittle are therefore of vital importance. 
Nomades shift with the seasons of the year to 
their summer and winter grazing grounds ; and in 
India, partly in this manner, and in part trusting to 
their natural grasses, they are still able to rear 
large herds and flocks, though the waste lands of 
India are yearly becoming more tilled to meet tlie 
wants of the increaHing j)opulations. Grass is 
but Seldom cut and stackc'd as hay. The rapid 
growth and subsequent dryness vender many 
natural Indian graSvSes unfit for pasture at the 
end of the year; and grass-cutters, who provide 
horses, usually search for and collect the dubh 
grass, the Oynodon dcctylon. 

Sir W. Jones observes (As. lies. iv. )). 242) 

* that it is the sw^cctest and most nutritious pasture 
for cattle, and its useful u ess, added to its beauty, 
induced the Hindus, in tbeir earliest ages, to 
believe that it was the mansion of a benevolent 
nymph.* Even the Veda celebrates it, ns in the 
following text of the A’t’harvana : ‘ May Durva, 
which rose from the water of life, which has 
a hundred roots and a hundred stem.s, efface a 
hundred of my sins, and prolong my existence on 
earth a hundred years.’ 

In the east coast of the Peninsula of India, the 
vegetation of most plants is interrupted for a 
longer period by the dry season, than in Europe 
by the winter. Idie sandy tracts about Madras re- 
main perfectly arid, only a little ivlicved by partial 
showers during the south west monsoon. This 
alternation of drought and heat at one season, 
and of heavy rains at another, iicccssiirily pre- 
cludes the pasture grounds of the Karnatic from 
attaining the verdant, flourishing condition ob- 
servable in extra-tropicxil countries. At the same 
time, however, the temperature of the cold 
weather admits of the production of a consider- 
able quantity of serviceable grass. 

No giiisBes are cultivated in China for food for 
animals. Tlie country produces many species 
fitted for rearing flocks and herds, and are ex ten- 
sivcly cultivated in the south of China for weaving 
floor matting of various degrees of fineness, the 
coarser kinds of which are used also to construct 
sheds to screen workmen when building houses, 
and even the walls of the huts tenanted by the 
poor; tlie best comes from Lien-tan, west of 
Canton. 

Of the grasses eaten by cattle, Sir A. Biirncs 
mentions that three are cultivated in Kabul, — 
Riahka or Medicago saliva, the common lucerne ; 
Shaftul, a kind of trefoil ; and the Si-barga (three 
leaves), a clover new to Europe, which from its 
great yield was named Trifolium gigantcum. 


Another plant, the Melilotus leucantha, or Bokhara 
clover, differs mUch from the Trifolium gigantouni 
iu its properties, tliough, like it, of luxuriant 
growth. 

In the R’lkhs of the Panjab, and in the ‘ bar’ 
tracts during the rains, the whole surface of tho 
plain is covered with grass. Thirty sorts — each 
with its distinctive name — were collected in the 
rainy season near Rdiore. 

Dr. Royle mentions that the grasses of Hurriana 
(Sirsa and Rohtak) — and it is true of the rakhs 
generally— consist of species of Pauicuin, Pennise- 
tuin, Cenchrus, Cluctarin, Dactylocteniura, Chloris, 
Eleusine, Acrcahne, Poa, Eragrostis, and Andro- 
])ogon, and to tluse, species of Saccharum and 
Kottbullia should be added. In one place a 
clover or lucerne, Shaftul, is grown, also Sinji, 
but this principally by Phiropcaiis for their horses 
and other cattle. Cattle in India are usually fed 
(besides grass) on Bhusa, or, os it is called in 
I’anjabi, Turi, thi^ chopped Btmwa of wheat and 
barl<*y ; besides which they get Karbi, the dried 
sUiIks of Jowar (Sorghum vulgare) | this latter 
when green and fresh is called (gharri. Chopped 
leaves of the Ber (both Z. vulgaris and Z. nuin- 
rnularia), cjillcd Miilla, are much used, and are 
wiid to be fattening. Dr. Henderson mentions 
that in Shahpiir, and one or two other districts, 
tiirnipa an^ grown very extensively for fec'iling 
cattle during the cold weather, and they often 
attain a larger size than iu I'biropo. A few of 
these arc n.sid in times of famine for food, sus tho 
Markan grass, tho wild Sawank, and I’liog. Tho 
seed of (kalligomim jmlygonum is used as human 
food in the Punjab in times of famine. Dhamaii 
or Anjan (Pennisetum cenchroides) is cou.^iderud 
tho best gnisR for cattle, rapitlly improving their 
condition, and incre.'wing tneir produce in milk. 
Jhang is a sca'iited glass, probably Andropogon 
sehamanthus; and the root of A. muricatuin forms 
the khaskhas used in matting tatties and screens 
for cooling purposes. 

The Durva or Ihirriali grass ((’ynodon (hictylon), 
unquestionably the best speciijs which India 
possesses for forage, has been cultivated with 
great success at Vellore by Major Ottley, who has 
given an interesting account of tliis grass in the 
Madras Journal of JJterature and Science, 1849, 
XV. p. 477. In upland districts ryc-graas and 
clover grow ; and both these exotics, wlien sown 
fresh, have been found to answer exceedingly well 
on tho Shcvar(^, Pulncy, Neilghcrry, and Baba 
Booden Hills. The Guinea grass has been strongly 
recommended in Bengal. 

Inoculating Grass , — In poor soils such as that of 
the Karnatic, grass seeds do not take so well os iu 
rich land, and there is great difficulty in procuring 
a good sward. In this case recourse must bo had 
to planting, or, as some call it, inoculating grass. 
This is done by taking pieces of turf from the 
banks of a river or tank, and spreading them over 
the land to be laid down, afler it has been pre- 
pared in the same manner as it would have been 
to receive the seed. The turf should be taken up 
in little square pieces, and spread over the surface 
of the ground, leaving small interspaces between 
each piece. A stone roller or a wooilen beater 
ahoula then be employed to press tliem into the 
ground. In a few days the interspaces will bo 
found to be filled up, and a complete carpet of 
turf to have formed. 



GRASS-CLOTH. 

Before nutting down the turf, poor stiff lands 
inuat be divided by ditches, ploughed in deep 
furrows, and exposed as much as possible to Uie 
wiml and sun. Such soils may with careful cul- 
ture ami irrigation become permanent meadow 
land, but it is essential to get them into a sound 
state by moat carefully clearing them of nuth 
grass and weeds before laying down gross seeds, 
and subsequently by keeping the land free of 
coarse grass by hand weeding. Paring and 
burning the surface have been found useful, and 
if beneficial in the first instance, the operation 
miy be. repeated witli advantage. 

Lespedi7.jv striata, II. and . 1 ., the Japan clover 
of China and Japan, is much valued in N. America 
as a grass for cattle.— Ton Mueller; Powell; 
UoyleJlL; Mason; WUiiams; Hooker's Him. Jour, 

GRASS-CLOTH, the Hio-pu or Chu-ma of 
the Chinese, is fabricated from the fibre of the 
Urtica nivea of Liimreus, the Boehrneria iiivea of 
Gaiidicliaud. It is met with bleached and .m- 
bleached. It is extensively used by tlie Chinese, 
being woven into narrow pieces and into hand- 
kerchiefs, the export being chiefly to India and 
the United States, many handkerchiefs being sent 
to the latter country. Clothes are sent from the 
Chinese market to South America, made from 
grass - cloth and nankeen. No account of the 
quantity has been kept. Coarser sorts of China 
grass-cloth arc furnished by the fibres of Sida 
tiliiefolia and Dolichos bulbosus. — Smith, 
GRASSHOPPER. 


SRuterelle, Cigale, . Fa. 
Graahiipfer, . . Ger. 
Tiddi, Hind. 


GrillOj Ir. 

Langostino hJe. 


One of this tribe, a species of Deticus, is kept 
by the Chinese in cages lor fighting. The Greeks 
ate gr^ahoppers, and liked them amazingly ; the 
aborigines of New Soutii Wales eat them mw, 
first taking off their wings. 

GRASS OILS arc obtained from species of 
Andropogon.— A. citratum, A. Martini, A. iwar- 
aiicusa, and their allies. They are fragrant 
essential oils. In the south of the Peninsula of 
India, in Madura, are tlireo gmsses or soils of 
grass, named Poathapil, Seegompil, and Komatch- 
pil, which are employed to furnish grass oils. 
The stalks are cut into pieces a span in length, 
and put into earthen pans with water, and exposed 
to the action of fire. In the south of India and 
Ceylon they are known to the British as the 
lemon grass oils, also citronello oils, ginger grass 
oil, essence of verbena. 

The grass oil of Keinaur, Roosa-ka-tcl, Hind., 
was first brought to notice by Dr, Maxwell in 
1824, and was further described by Dr. Forsyth 
in 182G. This oil is obtained from the Andro- 
id >gon Martini by distillation. 250 to 300 small 
imndles of the grass are placed in a boiler, covered 
with water^ and distilled. About a acer of oil is 
obtained in the receiver. It is volatile, extremely 
[lungent, of a light straw colour, very transparent, 
with a peculiar rich and agreeable odour. As a 
rubefacient, it is very highly esteemed by the 
wealthy natives of India for the cure of rheiiinat- 
isin, especially that of the chronic kind. Two 
drachms of the diluted oil are rubbed over the 
pained part in the heat of the sun, or before a 
nre, twice daily. It causes a strong sensation of ; 
heat or pricking, lasting for two hours or longer. 
The natives also regard it as on efficacious remedy f 


GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 

in slight cplds. They anoint the soles of the 
feet with the oil, and it is stated that slight 
diaphoresis is tlius produced. It is also known as 
the ginger grass oil. It is employed bjh a substi- 
tute for cajaput oil. The grass hiu> a strong 
aromatic taste, scenting the milk of those animala 
which feed on it. The oil is very fragrant and 
aromatic, and the colour is a pale straw. Much 
used ill perfumery, and medicinally as a stimulant 
and diaphoretic. It luw the power in a most re- 
markable degree of i ‘eventing the hair of the head 
from falling off after acute diseases, such ns fever, 
or after confinement or prolonged nursing. It 
even restores it after it has fallen off, but it 
nuiRtbe strong and pure — Jloi/le, Use fid Plants ; 
Trans. Med. and Phijs, Soc. iii.'p. 219 ; (ySh. 

GRASS TREE, or Australian Grass Tree or 
‘Black Boy’ (Xanthonhjca, Some of the 

gims trees are from 5 to 7 feet high, and as many 
ill circumference. fhey have leaves 3 to 4 
feel long, and flower-spikes 6 to 10 feet high, 
thickly clothed with hanl sciiles and small white 
star-hko flowem, except for about feet at the 
base, which is bare. Abundance of red resin is 
exuded by th?ni. — J. tlacMousc. 

GRASS-WRACK, Zostcra marina, Z., bcloiigg 
tD a Biaall group of grasa-like marine plants. It 
is conitEjn on tho British coast, and in most parts 
of the world, near low- water mark. Usoa for 
packing and to stuff beds. 

GR/.TI(^LA SERKATA. Irvine. 

Notched hysaop, , Eno. \ Bhoomia-neom, HlNl), 

Grows wild during the rains; used as a bitter 
by the poor. — Genl. Med. Top. p. 173. 

GRAUCALUS, a genus of cuckoo shrikes, of 
the family Laniadie and sub-family Campephagiuoc. 

GRAVET, a term in Ceylon npplieef to tho 
s^ace outside the principal forts in tlio island. Tho 
Singhalese word Cadawetta descriU'S tho enclos- 
ure or boundary of a temple or city, or a royal 
chase. It was adopt^cd by tlie Portuguese, after 
the erection of tlicsc fortresses, to define tho 
limits of the lands they had been permitted by 
the native princes to appropriate, and the word 
Garvetta is still used in the patois of the Portu- 
guese descendants. When the Dutch seized the 
forts, the word passed into Gravett^, which appears 
on tlieir records ; and from the British, in turn, 
took the present term Gravet . — TennanVa Chris* 
tianitij in Ceylon., p. 291. 

GRAY, J. E., author of llhistrations of Indian 
Zoology, chiefly from tho collection of Major- 
General Hardwickc, Lend. 1830. 

GREASE FOR RAILWAYS. Tho mixturo 
used by tho East Indian Railway for axle-grease 
is, — tallow, 60 lbs.; country soap, 20 lbs.; castor- 
oil, 30 lbs. ; water, about 10 gallons. Melt the 
tallow in a largo vessel, cut the soap in slices and 
put into the water when the latter is warm. 
When the soap is fully dissolved, pour the water 
containing it into the tallow, after which add the 
castor-oil ; immediately after the latter is added, 
take the mixture off the fire, and while it is cool- 
ing let it bo stirred constantly till cool. Tho 
mixture may require a little more or less water, 
according to the temperature of the weather. 

GREAT MOGHUJi, a dosignation employed by 
the nations of Europe as the title of last dynasty 
emperors of Dchli, most of whom were descendants 
of Baber. 

GREAT WALL OF CHINA was built by tlio 
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GREECE. 


emperor Chi-bonng, of the 'J Bin dynasty, about posseRMion of the Takka or Takahak, a Scytlilc race ; 
B.C, 260. It was done by forced labour, — every and, 11100 years afterwards, Mahmud found it in 
third labouring man was compelled to work for the possession of the Ghakkar, who are still thei*c. 
his bare food as a remuneration. It extends froin It was from the Taksliak tliat the Greek name of 
Uie 8^ to the most westerly province of Shen-si, Taxilcs was derived, Alexander advanced south- 
about IfiOO miles. It was built of earth faced cast through the kingdom of the younger Poms 
with brick. Fi*om the west shore of the Gulf of to Amritsar, and, afu*r a sharp bend backward to 
Liau-lung, in lat. 39® f)8' N., long. 1 19® 61' K., ori- the west to fight the Catlimi at Sangala, ho readied 
ginatiiig within 100 yards of the licach, and having the Rons (Ifyphaeis). The country was hostile, and 
a masonry pier, jutting out into tlie sea, it crosses the Greeks held only the land on which they en- 
mountains, valleys, and rivers, and W'aa finislied encamped. At Multan, then as now the capital of 
in five years. Its brcn<Uh admits of six horse- the Southern Pan jab, ho had to fight a pitched 
men riding abreast, and has a tower every hundred battle with the Malli, and was severely wounded 
yards. It was Chi-hoang-ti who intro<lucod in taking the city. His enraged troops put every 
yellow as tlio colour of the royal family. The soul within it to the sword. Further down, near 


route l>etwcen Pekin and Western Asia and 
Europe issues from the wostoru end of the Great 
Wall, to cross the dt sert of Gobi. 

GREECE, a celebmted country in Europe, 
famed for the military exploits, loarning, and 
arts of its inhabitants. 1’lie people of Gr<*<‘CO 
call their country Ionia. It is tlie Vnnaii of the 


the connuenco of the live rivers of the Panjab, 
ho made a long halt, built a town, which he 
calle<l Alexandria, and which is the modern 
Uchh. 

Alexander, in liis advance towards the Indus, 
had formed military stations in Ractria, and after 
his d<‘nii8e, wli(‘u the gcneiiils of his armies set up 


Mahome<lan8, whoso people the Hindus style for iiuloj)cndeiico, Ractria was carved into king- 
Yavana. It has produce<I many men famed doms, winch, with varying limits, lasted from ij.tv 
throughout the world, — Alexander the Great, his 2*>G to a.i>. 207, Lassen supposes the existence of 
teacher Aristotle, Socrates, llipjiocnites, Plato, four Grct‘k kingdoms, viz. lirst, that of Ractria ; 
W'ho arc not mentioned by Hindus, although a second ca.Htern kingdom under Menander and 
known to all the Mahomedans of Asia, ;i« Sikamler Ajjollodotus, comprehending tlic Panjab and valley 


Riimi, Aiistu, Sokrat, Rukrat, and Allalnn. The of tin 


following Greek and iioniun writers wore known 
to the Malioinedans, viz. : — 

HcroilotUfl, . . . 11 . c. 450) Clemens Aloxand- 


Kabul and Aracliotia or 


Hcroilotus, . . . 11 . c. 450 

Ctesins 400 


Onesioritut, , . . 

Mc(;asthcncs, . . . 
Htraho, . . . , A.i 

l^omponlus Mc\a, 

PUwy. 

renplus Mari Kry- 


mil writers wore known Kan<1ahar added in times of its prosperity ; a 
tliinl, western, at Herat and in Seistan ; a fourth, 
:;lcmcn8 Aloxand- central, of the Pnropamisus, which latter region 
rinufl, . , . ,A.u.^ Mr. Prinsep is inclined to give to Ractria, because 
^uMubius, .... 320 of the bilingual as well as the pure Greek coins, 
lleliocle» wul Antinmcl.ns, kings of Hactrin. 
CMml ’ Iiuiicopleu.- ' in I’rinscp’s Antiquities, gives Major 

ten, ..... 525 . Luuninghain's table. The countries over winch 
Stephen of Byzantium, 500 the Greeks ruled were seemingly Ractria, Sogdiana, 


. Ir2.5 KuHcbiua, .... 320 
. 300 1 PcKtua AvienwH, . , 3H0 
A.l>. 20 1 Mavciun, .... 420 
. 20 1 Coaman IiuUcoplcua- 

, 77 1 tea, ..... 525 


Dionyaiua reriegetea, 

rtolcniy 

Arrian, • • . . . 


80 CoHinograpliia, 7th coni. 
130 (fOorgiuM SyiiccUiiN, , 800 
150 KuMtathiua, . 12th cent. 


thrrei, 30 llavunnotia Anonymi Margiana, Paroparnisidcc, Nysa, Aria-Dranga, 

Aracln.i«.Gan.lfn.riti,,Pe«kclaotis.'l^xija.Pa^ 
.... im KuHtathiua, . 12th cent. .Syrastrene, and Lance ; but their limits 

^ , , . . , , , , incessantly varying. The dynasties in Asia, 

‘ first Greek historian who speaks clearly foumled after the death of Alexander the Great, 
is Hekataios of Miletus (549-486 B.C.) ; by his genemls, etc., were ns under:-— 
ledge of Herodotus (450 B.C.) ended at ^ . 

R*. and Ctesias. the Dbvsician (401 B.C.'l ** 


Rut the first Greek historian who speaks clearly foumled after the death of Alexander the Great, 
of India is Hekataios of Miletus (549-486 B.C,); by his genemls, etc., were ns under:— 
the knowledge of Herodotus (450 B.C.) ended at t c .* 

the Indus; and Ctesias, the physician (401 B.C.) *• 

bi*ought back from his residence ill Persia only a a a: i. x 

few Lt» about U.0 p^nlucU of India, -ite dyes 

and fabrics, monkeys and parrots, India to the 312. Hcleuous i., Nicatur. 125. Seleuciw v. 
cast of the Indus was first made known to Europe 280. Antiochuii i., Sotcr. 125. Antiochuaviii.Grypus 
by the historians and men of science who accora- 5J61. Antioclius n., Tlicos. 112. AntiocliuB ix., Cy*i- 
pniiicd Alexander the (Ireat in 327 li.C. Their llli' or o?""*- 
Tan^vc^ although now lost, arc «,ndcnsed io 'IC. 

Strabo, Phny, and Aman. Soon nfterwanls, (AcLiuus). 95. Antiochusx. Eusebes. 

Megastlicucs, ns Greek ambassador resident at a 187. Bclcucus iv., Philo- Antioo. xi. Epiphenes. 
court in the centre of Rcngal (30C-298 B,C.), had iwitor. Philip and 

opportunities for the closest observation. Tiio Antiochua iv., Epi- 94. Dometriuiiiii.Euoicrus 

knowledge of the Grceka and Rouuxna concerning amS. v. Eupator. ‘ ^Sarrfjiiphux"’" 

India practically dates from liis researcliw, oOO B.C. i«2. Hemotrius i., Soter. 83. llgrancB of Armenia. 
Alexander the Great had entered India early in 1,50. Alexander i.. Bala. GO. AntioohuHXiii. Asiat- 
327 D.C. Ho crossed the Indus above Attock, and 147. Hcmctiiusii. Nicator. icua 

advanced without a struggle over the intervening Autii>chuB vi., Thcos, 65. SyriabecomeaRoman 
territory of tlio Taxilcs to the Jlicluni (Ilydnspes). xryphon. province. 

Having drawn up liis troops at a bend of the Antioclius Sotcr succeeded SeleucusNicator, and, 

Jhelum, about 14 miles west of Chillian walla, the in the reign of his successor, Antiochus Thcos, 
Greek general crossed under shelter of a tempest- Arsaces, a Scythian, who came from the north 
uous night The enemy had 30,000 efficient of the Sea of Azof, induced the Persians to throw 
iufantiT, 4000 horse, 300 chariots, 200 elephants ; off the Greek yoke, founded the Parthian empire, 
and Alexanders army numbered about 50,000, aud made Rhages his capital. This was likewise 
including 5000 Indian auxiliaries under Mopliis of the period of the foundation of tlie Ractriau 
Taxila, Alcxnmler found the ItawalPindi district in kingdom by Thcodotus, the governor of it, who 


born 356, died 323. 
312. Hideucus i., Nicatur. 


226. Bcleucus ill. Ccraunus 
223. AntiochuM iii. Magnus 
(iVchiuus). 

187. Bclcucus IV., Philo- 
IMxtor. 

175. Antioclius iv., Epi- 
ph lines. 

164. Antiochus v. Eupator. 
1G2. Hemotrius i., Boter. 
1,50. Alexander I., Bala. 
147. Heineti iusli. Nicator. 
144. Antiochus vi., Tlieos. 
142. Tryphon. 


128. Alexander II., Zebina. 

125. Beleucus v. 

125. Antiochus viii.Grypus 

112. Antiochus ix., Cysi- 
cenus. 

96. Beleucus vi., Epi- 
phanes. 

95. Antiochus X. Eusebes. 
Antioo. XI. Epiphenes, 
Philip and 

94. Demetrius I II. Euoierus 

88. Antiochus xii, Diony- 
sius of Josephus. 

83. llgrancs of Armenia. 

09. Antiochus xiii. Asiat- 
icus. 

65. SyriabecameaRoman 
province. 
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finding himself cut off from Syria by the Persian 
reTolntion, declared his independence. 

Amces is called Asteh by Eastern writers, and 
in said to have been a descendant of the ancient 
Persian kings. When he gained the kingdom, it 
is said he promised to exact no tribute, and 
merely to consider himself as the head of a con- 
federacy f princes, united for the double obiect of 
maintaining their independence and freeing Persia 
from a foreign yoke. This is the commencement 
of that era of Persian history called by Eastern 
writers Muluk-ut-Tuaif, or commonwealth of 
tribes. In a.d. 906 Rhagcs was taken by Ismail, 
founder of the Samani dynasty. It ceased now 
to be a seat of empire, and in a.d. 967 became 
the capital of the house of Shcmgur, a race of 
petty princes who maintained a kind of independ- 
ence, while the dynasties of Saman and Dilemee 
divided the empire of Persia. In a.d. 1027 
Rhages was the last conquest of Mahmud of Ghazni. 

II. Bactrin. 

The sole evidence of the long line of Bactrian 
kings exists in the emanations from their mints, 
exumed from time to time in and around their 
ancient seats of government. In the almost 
total absence of annals, whether occidental or 
oriental, their coins funiish nearly all the testi- 
mony at present available Avith which to recon- 
struct the story of the survival, re-institution, 
and extinction, of the dominant Hellenic element 
on the site of Alexander’s furthest conquest in 
the East, and of those potentates wlio swayed the 
dynasties of these lands for upwards of two 
centuries. Professor Wilson gives a list of them 
from Theodotus i., n.c. 256, to Paiitalcon, n.c. 120. 
Then of Barbaric kings, Su Hermseua, Kadaphes 
and Kadphises, from B.c. 100 to B.C. 60. Of an 
Indo- Parthian dynasty; the Indo-Scythian princes 
of Kabul ; and a classification of their contem- 
poraries. Mr. Thomas, in Prinsep^a Antiquities, 
quotes Major Cunningham’s table 


B.C. 

266. Diodotus I., . 1 Bactriana (including Sogdiana, 

243. „ II.,. r Bactria, and Margiana). 

227: pStelTir ; J-P'ropamirid^andNy.ii. 

220. Euthydemua— Bactriana, Ariana (including Aria, 
Drangia, Arachoaia, and ParopamUidn), Nyaa. 
and subsequently Oandharitis, Peukelaotis, and 
Taxila. 

196. Demetrius, do. , do. , and later in his reign, Patalene, 
Syrastrene, Larice. 

190. Heliocles— Bactriana and Paropamisidie. 

190. Antimaohus Theos— Nysa, Oandharitis, Peuke* 
laotis, and Taxila. 

186. Eucratides— Bactriana, Ariana, besides Patalene, 
Byrostrene, and Larice, as well as Nysa, Gand- 
haritis, Peukelaotis, and Taxila. 

178. Autimachus Nikephoros — Nysa, Gand., Peuk., 
and Taxili^ contemporarily with Eucratides’ 
retention of the rest of his dominions. 

166. Philoxenes succeeds to Antimachus Nikephoros’ 
kingdom. 

Nioias, da, with the exception of Taxila. 

166. Apollodotus succeeds Eucratides in Ariana, ai well 
as Pata., Syr., Larice. 


Zoilus, . .1 
dea, V 


follow ApoUodottts in Ariana Uone. 


Diomedes, 

Dionyrins, ) , , . . 

169. Lysias succeeds these in Paropamisid®, and oht^s 
Nioias* dominion of Nysa, Gand., Peuk. ; while 
Mithridates L possesses himself of Anana, 
ing previously gained Margiana from Eucratides. 
AntiRloides succeeds to Lysias’ kingdom. 

Aroyn^^s. 

Archohius follows Antialcidcs. 


B.C. 

161-140 Menander rdgn« in Paroi>amUld«, Nywi, 

135. Stnto Buooeedi, -(rith the exMption of the 
TOuntne. of Pata., Syr., Larice, which fall to 
Mauas. 


HippostratuB, Telephus Theophilus, follow Strato. 

Of all the kiugs who followed Eucratides, 
Menander and Apollodotus alone are mentioned 
by classical authorities. Menfmder advanced 
furth^t into N.W. J dia, and his coins are found 
from Kaoul as far as Muttra on the Jumna. 


B.c. Barbaric A’tn#/*. 

126. Hermseus rules over Parop., Nysa, Gand., Peuk. 
(The Su-Saka race obtain Aria., Drangia, and 
Arach. from the Parthians.) 

Mauas has Taxila, Por., Reg., Oath., Patalene. 
Syrastrene, Ijarioe. 

105. Kadphisep (Yu-chi) takes possession of Hermwus* 
kingdom, and Taxila from Mauas (Kosola Ka- 

Vononcs, Spalygis, Spalirises — .Paropamisid®. 

110. Aeas succeeds Mauas, obtaining also, in 90 B.c., 
Nysa, Gand., and Peuk. 

80. Azilos ^ succeeds Axas in the tbroe latter, adding 
Taxila and the Paropamisid®. 

80. The Soter Mogas obtains the dominions of Asas, 
and subseaurntly those of Asilns. 

60. The Yu-chi again possess Pare., Nysa, and 
Taxila, etc. 

26. Goiiaophares rei^ in Ariana, Abdagasses (and 

A.D. Sinnakes or Addinigaus) do. in do., less the Parop. 

44. Arsaccs (Ornospades or Orthomasdes), do. do. 

107. Pakores Monnesaes, do. do. (Hiatheloh) in Bno- 
triana. 

207. Artemon — in Aria, Drangia, Arachosia. 

in. Parthia. 


A.D. 

255. Arsaces I. 

253. Tiridates l. 
216. Artabanus I. 
196. PhraapatiuB. 
181. IMirahates i. 
173 . Mitliridates I. 
136. Pbrnhates ll. 
126. Artabanus ll. 
123. Mithridates ll. 
87. Mnoskires. 

77 . Sinatroces. 

70. Phrahates ill. 
60. Mithridates ill. 
54. Orodes i. 

37 . Phrahates iv. 
(Tiridates) ii. 
(Phrahates) iv. 


4. Phrahates. 

6. Orodes ll. 

6. Vononei i. 

13. Artabanus 111. 


A.D. 

(Tiridates) in. 
(Cinnamus.1 
(^tabanus) HI. 

42. Bardanes. 

45. Gotarzes. 

50. (Meherdates). 

61. Vonones ii. 

61. Vologoses I. 

62. (Artabanus) i¥. 

77. Pacorus. 

108. Obosroefl. 

115. (Parthamaspates). 

116. Chosroes. 

121. (Yologeses) ll. 

148. Yologeses in. 

192. (Yologeses) iv. 

209. (Yologeses) v. 

Artal^us v. 

235. Artaxerxes, king of 
Persia, first of the 
Sassanid®. 


Tho family name Arsaces was that applied to all 
the kings of Parthia, hence called the Arsaoidte. 

There were milit^ colonies of Macedonians 
established at Alexandria ad Caucaaum, Arigteam, 
and Bazira, and garrisons at Nysa, Ora, Maasaga, 
Peukelaotis, and at Aornis, a mountain range, 
supposed to be the mountains of Mahawn 
in the Pir Panjal or mid - Himalayan range. 
Megasthenes mentions that India was divid^ 
into 118 kingdoms, some of which, such as that 
of the Prasii under Cbandn^pta, exerdaed 
suzerain powers. In the inscriptions of Asoka, 
five Greek praces appear, — Antioohus (of Syria) ; 
Ptolemy (PhiJadelphoB, of Egypt) ; Antigonas 
fGonatas, of Macedon); Magaa (of Kyrene) ; 
Alexander (11., of Enirus). 

It would appear that the Greek colonists in the 
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Panjab had flrat been placed under Philip^ while era, were cither the renmios of the BacirUn 
the civil administration of the country remaiue<l dynasty, or the Independent kingdom of Demetriui 
in the hands of its native princes, Taxiles and or Apollodotua, who ruled in the Panjab, having 
Poms. Afterwards, on the murder of Philip by as their capital Sftgala, changed by Demetrius to 
the mercen^ soldiers, Alexander (Anabasis, vi. 2, Eiithydomia. Beyer says, in his Hist. Reg. Bact. 
vii.) directed Eudemos and Taxiles to govern the p. 84, that according to Claudius Ptolemy there 
country until he should send another deputy. It was a city within the Hydaspes yet nearer the 
is prowible, however, that they continuea to retain Indus, called Sagala, also Euthydemia j but he 
the charge ; for, after Alexander’s death in n.c. scarcely doubts that Demetrius called it Euthy- 
323, Eudemos contrived by his general Eumenes demia, from his father, after his death and that 
to make himself master of the country, by the of Menander, Demetrius was deprived of his 
treacherous assassination of king Porus (Diodorus, patrimony A.u.O. 662. Sa^la is conjectured by 
xix. 6). Some few years later, in n.c. 317, he Colonel Tod to be the Salbhanpura oi the Yadu 
marched to the assistance of Eumenes with 3000 when driven from Zabulisthan, and that of the 
infantry and 6000 cavalry, and no less than 120 Yuchi or Yuti, who were fixed there from Central 
elephants. With this force he performed good Asia in the 6th century, and, if so eanrly as the 
service at the battle of Gabicne. But hia continued I 2d century, when Ptolemy wrote, may have origi- 
absence gave the Indians an opportunity not to be i nated the cliange to Yuti-media, the ‘central Yuti.’ 
neglected, and their liberty was fully asserted by Numerous medals, chiefly found within the pro- 
the expulsion of the Greek troops and the slaughter bable limits of the Greek kingdom of Sa^la, 
of their chiefs, — Justin, xv. 4 — ‘ Praefactos cjus either belong to these princes or the Parthian 
occiderat;* again, ‘ Molienti deinde helium adversus kings of Minagara on the Indus. The legends are 
prsefactoB Alexandri.’ Chandvagupta was present j in Greek on one side, and in the Sassanian 
when Porus was murdered, and ho became the ! character on the reverse. The names of Apollo- 
leader of the national movement, which ended in dotus and Menander have been deciphered, and 
his own elevation to the sovereignty of the Panjab. the titles of Great King, Saviour, and other 
Justin attributes his success to the assistauce of epithets adopted by the Arsacidro, are perfectly 
banditti; Justin, xv. 4 — ‘ Contractis latronibua legible. The devices, however, resemble the 
Indos ad novitatem regni solicitavit.’ But in this Parthian. These Greeks and Parthians must have 
Colonel Cunningham thinks he has been misled by gradually merged into the Hindu p^ulation. 
a very natural mistake ; for the Aratta, who were Recent travellers — Burnes, Masson, ana Ferrier— 
the dominant people of the Eastern Panjab, are met with tribes who claim a Grecian descent, 
never mcntioiK-d in the Mahabharata without According to Burnes, the Mir of Badakbshan, the 
being called robbers (Lassen, Pentapot. Indica), chief of Darwaz in the valley of the Oxus, and 
— ‘ Aratti prof ccto latronea,’ and ‘ Bahici latrones.’ the chiefs eastward of Darwaz who occupy the 
The Sanskrit name is Arashtra, the ‘ kiuglcas,’ provinces of Kulab, Shaughnan, and Wakhan 
which is preserved in the Adraistje of Arrian, who north of the Oxus, also the hill states of Chitral, 
places them on the Ravi, They were the repub- Gilghit, and Iskardo, are all held by chiefs who 
lican defenders of Sangala or Sakala, a fact claim a Grecian origin. 

which points to their Sanskrit name of Arashtra, According to Ferrier, however, the whole of 
or ‘ kingleas.’ But thougli their power was then the princes who claim descent from Alexander 
conflned to the Eastern Panjab, the people them- are Tajak, who inhabited the country before it 
selves had once spread over the whole country, — was overrun by Turki or Tartar tribes. The Taiak, 
‘ Ubi fluvii ilU quini . . . ibi sedes sunt Arrat- now Mahomedans, regard Alexander as a prophet, 
torum ‘ (Lassen, Pentapot. Indica, from the Maha- The Badakbshan family arc fair, but present nothing 
bharat). They were known by the several names in form or feature resembling the Greek. They 
of Bahika, Jarttika, and Takka, of w hich the last arc not unlike the modern Persian, and there is a 
would appear to have been their true appellation ; decided contrast between them and the Turk and 
for their old capital of Taxila or Takka-sila was Uzbak. 

known to the Greeks of Alexander, and the people According to some writers, the fair complexion 
themselves still exist in considerable numbers in and regular features of the Siahposh Kafir, the 
the Panjab hills. The ancient extent of their vorioudy coloured eye and shaded hair, indicate 
power is proved by the present prevalence of their them to belong to the European family ot 
alphabetical characters, which, under the name of nations, and disconnect them from the Tajak, 
Takri or Takni, are now used by all the Hindus of the Hazara, the Uzbak, or the Kir^his. It also 
Kashmir and the northern mountains, from Simla merits consideration that the region now 
and Subatbu to Kabul and Bamian. On these habited by the Siahposh is surrounded by the 
grounds Major Cunningham identifies the banditti countries in which the Greek dynasties ruled, 
of Justin with the Takka, or original inhabitants and is encircled by the colonies, posts, and 
of the Panjab, and assigns to them the honour of garrisons which they are known to have estab- 
delivering their native land from the thraldom of a lished ; and by the fact of the establishment of 
foreign yoke. This event occurred most probably militaxy colonics of Macedonians at Alexandria 
about 316 B.C., or shortly after the inarch of ad Caucasum, Arigmum, and Barira, and of the 
Eudemos to the assistance of Eumenes. It was garrisons of Nysa, Ora, Massaga, Peukelaotis, 
followed immediately by the conquest of Gangetic and Aomis. General Ferrier, on reaching 
India, Justin, xv. 4 ; and in 316 B.c. the rule of Gazergah, found there a small encampment m 
Chandragnpta was acknowledged over the whole persons in the Uzbak dress, but whose oonfigura- 
northern Peninsula, from the Indus to the mouths tion of features clearly indicated quite another 
of the Oai^es. According to Colonel Tod, the origin. They stated that th^ were the descend- 
Yayaii or Greek princes, who apparently con- ants of the Yunani (Greeks) whom Alexander 
tinuedtomle within the Indus after the Christian the Great (Sikander Rami) had left in these 
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oountriea ; and from the replies he received to the 
nomerouB questions he put to these people, he was 
eonvincod of the existence of the real descendants 
of the ancient Greeks in those countries. These 
Yunani, he s^s, are not isolated and dispersed 
here and there, but united in tribes, occupying a 
considerable tract of country : nothing, however, 
either In their language or their habits betrays 
their origin. They are klaliomcdans, and have 
the reputation of being somewhat fanatical, and 
are not held in much consideration bv the Tartars, 
amongst whom thev are settled ; but they are 
respected, for, like their ancestors, they are brave, 
ana the consequences of their hatred are terrible 
to those who are the objects of it. 

It is stated in the Dabistan that Callisthenes 
sent to his uncle a technical system of logic (naya), 
which was the basis of the Aristotelian system. 
We also observe a close affinity between Aristotle's 
theory of the soul as reganls its organism, and the 
Vedanta-darsana ; and Platons ideas as to the 
detachment of the soul from the world of sense, 
constituting the true subjective condition, bear an 
analogy to the Sankhya philosophy. The Greek 
kings as well as the Scythmns adopted a language 
closely allied to the Sanskrit. The inscriptions 
for more than two centuries, during the Greek 
and Scythian connection, invariably contain the 
Greek with a vernacular translation. The coins 
of the Sah kings of Saurashtra have an imperfect 
Greek and Sanskrit inscription, while those of the 
Guptas (2d to 4th century a.d.) have an emblem 
of the Greek and Pali, showing the gradual distip* 
pearance of the Greek from the Indian coins. The 
Greeks adopted the Indian symbol of Swastika, 
Greece and A sia M i n or seem to have been parcelled 
out among a number of deities, each of whom was 
the paternal god of some city or race, having not 
only separate rites, but a form of worship widely 
( (iff erent. Each deity had his favourite abode, and 
local attachment to some valley or grove or town, to 
which the power and presence of the divinity espe- 
cially belonged ; and nence in Boeotian Thrace we 
trace the orgies of Bacchus, in Northern Thessaly 
the worship of Apollo, ou the Corinthian shores 
thorites of Neptune, in Argos the temples of Juno, 
and in Ephesus the worship of Diana. Though 
adEnowleaged to be divine out of their own 
peculiar domains, yet their worshippers were 
lather averse to proselytism, fearing lest, by an 
extended communication, the local influence of 
tlie deity should be weakened. The sacred object 
of Ephesian worship was carefully preserved from 
the period of its first formation, through the ages 
which intervened, till the demolition of pagan 
temples which followed upon the rise of Christi- 
anity. The image consisted of a large block of 
wood of beech or elm, but, according to some, of 
ebony or vine, shaped into a likeness of the god- 
dess, and evidencing its remote antiqmty by the 
rudeness of its woAmanship. The mst statues 
were unshaped blocks and stones ; and hence the 
word column was generally used W the Greeks 
to denote a statue. Greeks ideutined Baal with 
Zeus, as they did Astarte with V enus. The heaven- 
fallen idol of Ephesus was not a rraresenta- 
tion of the elegant huntress of classic fable, but 
an Egyptian hieroglyphic, a personifleation of 
nature. In this character she was pictured as 
a woman having a number of breasts, to denote, 
according to Jerome, that, as nature, she was * the 


.nurse, the supporter and life, of all living orea- 
’tureB.* 

The Greek pe<m1e are now Christians ; but until 
the time of J esus Christ both Greece and Rome were 
worshippers of idols, of spirits of deified men, of 
gods residing in a higher sphere, and of demons 
in a hell below ; and the gods of ancient Greece 
and Romo have been reckoned at not fewer than 
thirty thousand. These gods were in their 
characters simply exaggerated men, with human 
virtue*! and vioes on an enlarged scale. The 
common people of Greece continued to believe 
in these gods until Christianity displaced them ; 
but philoso^ers early appeared doubting their 
existence. Xenophanes, b.c. 634, denounced the 
accounts of the deities as godless fablea; but he 
frankly admitted that he knew not God. About 
a century later lived the philosopher Thales, 
followed by Socrates, Plato, the Pyrrhonists, the 
Academics, the Peripatetics, Epicurus, and the 
Stoics, all of whom saw the absurdity of the popu- 
lar creeds, and put forth philosophic views. Hilton 
saya of them (Paradise Itegained, book iv.) : — 

* Tlio first and wisest of them all professed 
To know this only, that he nothinff knew : 

The next to fabling fell and smooth conceits ; 

A ..bird sort doubted all things, though plain sense ; 
Othc .8 in virtue placed felicity, 

But virtue joined with riches and long life ; 

In corporal pleasure he, and careless ease ; 

The Stoic last, in philosophic pride, 

By him called wisdom. 

hluch of the soul they talk, but all awry. 

And in themselves seek wisdom ; and to themselves 
All glory arrogate, — to God give none.* 

In Homer's time the manners were rude and 
coarse ; in subsequent centuries, immorality and 
vice grew. The Romans copied the Greeks iu 
religion and manners, though Cato the Censor 
warned his countrymen against Greeks as the 
parents of eyerv vice. For two ceuturies before 
the birth of Christ, immorality and infidelity 
greatly increased. From the time of Augustus 
superstition began to reappear, chiefly in the 
form of wild oriental rites. Human sacrifioes 
were offered as late aa the reign of Augustus.; 
slavery was universal ; in the publio shows gladia- 
tors appeared, — sometimes more than 20.000 men 
perished in these exhibitions in one montn. Both 
Greek and Roman authors' complained that the 
characters of the people were as grossly corrupt as 
that of the deities they worsliipped. 

It was from Chald^ that tne germs of Greek 
art and of much of the Greek pautheon and 
mythology originally came. Columnar arohiteo- 
ture reached its first and highest development in 
Babylonia. The lions of Mykenm are oistinotly 
Assyrian in character; and the Greek Hen^U^i 
with his twelve labours, finds Ilia prototype in 
the hero of the great ChaldsBan epic. 

Grecian mythology is largely mixed up with 
the mythology of India. 

Yama or Dharmaraja ii the Grecian Pluto. 

Yaitarint of the Hindu pantheon has its supposed ana- 
logue in the river StyiL 
OerTOrus has corresponding dogs. 

Durga is the analogue of Juno. 

Nars^ god of music,— Moroury. 

Krishna. — .i^oUo. 

Bhawani,— Venus. 

Kali or Durga, — Proser{>ine. 

Agni,— Vul^, fire, ignis. 

Bwaha. wife of Vesta. 

Aswini-Kumara,— C^tor and Pollux. 
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Arttna,—Atirora. 

Ata Deva, — Diana. 

Kuvera, — PlutuB, god of riches. 

Indra, -Jupiter, god of the firmament. 

Vamna, — Neptune, god of the water. 

Prithivi,-^Oybele, g^dess of earth. 

Viswakarma, — Vulcan, architect of the gods. 

Kartikeya or Skanda, — Mars, god of war. 

Kama,‘^Oupid, Eros, god of love. 

Surya or Arka,— Sol, the sun. 

Hanuman, the monkey god, son of Pavana,-~Pan. 

Rama, — the Grecian Dionysius. 

Heracula, an Indian deity,-- Hercules. 

Aswiculapa, — Esculapius, Genii. 

Vaya,— iEolus. 

Sri, lAkshmi, — Ceres, 

Anna-Puma, — Anna perenna. 

The Greek Charites must be compared with the 
Sanskrit Hants, the coursers of the sun ; and both 
received their name from a root, Ghar, to shine or 
glisten. Zeus seems to be the Sanskrit Dyaua, aud 
Erinys is Saranyu. 

Scythian coins exhibit Greek and Hindu divini- 
ties, and those under the Yu-chi have an image of 
Siva and the Nandi bull. The affinity between 
the Greeks and the Hindus was so great as regards 
the languages, literature, and religion, that the 
process of giving and receiving must have been 
reciprocal. Varaha Mihira, in his Brihat Sanhita 
astronomy, says ‘ the Greeks indeed are foreigners, 
but with them this science is in a flourishing 
state.’ We find that the later Greek physicians 
availed themselves of the Hindu medical works. 

The Takslmks and Nagas were the tree and 
serpent worshippers, whose rites and objects of 
adoration have impressed themselves deeply on 
the architecture and sculptures of India. The 
names were applied in a confused manner to 
different races of Scytbic origin. — Imp. (Jnz. ; 
To<r$ Rajasthan ; Prinsep^s Antiquities by Thomas ; 
Smith's Biog.DicL; Ed. Terrier's Journal; General 
Cunningham^ Anc. Geog. of India; Calculta Review^ 
No. 109 ; Malcolm's Persia; Wchcr^ Hist. Ind. Lit. ; 
Wilson in J. R. A, Soc. xii., 1850 ; Milner s Seven 
Churches of Asia; the Rev. J. Murray Mitchell j 
Letter to Indian Youth; Burncs, 

GREEN COPPERAS or Green Vitriol. 


Sulphate of iron, . . £no. 
Sulfate de fer, . . Fa. 
Schwefelsaures eisen, Geb. 
Heracassis, . . . Hind. 
Hera-tutia, „ 


Solfate di ferro, . . IT. 

Taroosec, . . . Mal. 

Zunkur madnee, . Perm. 
Tootiya-sabz, . . „ 

Anna bugdi, . . Tam. 


A principal ingredient in dyeing, in the manu- 
facture of ink, and of Prussian blue. It is also 
used in tanning, painting, medicine, etc. — M^C.; 
Faulkner. 

GREEN DYE. In the Comptes Rendus, xxxv. 
p. 558, there is an account by M. J. Persoz of a 
green colouring matter from China, of great 
stability, having the appearance of indigo, which 
communicates a beautiful and permanent sea- 
green colour to mordants of alumina and iron, 
and which is not a preparation of indigo or any 
derivative of this dyeing principle. It was in thin 
plates of a blue colour, resembling Japanese 
indigo, but of a finer grain, differing also from 
indigo in its composition and chemical properties. 
On infusing a very small quantity of it in water, 
this fluid soon acquired a deep blue colour, with 
a greenish tinge. Upon boiling and immersing a 
piece of calico, on which the mordants of iron 
and alumina had been printed, it was dyed a sea- 
green colour of greater or less intensity according I 
to the strength of the mordant, the portions not I 


j coated remaining white. Dr. R. F. Thompson, 
I civil surgeon of Malda, wrote as to a green dye 
as follows : — ‘ One maund of the dried leaves will 


dye 1280 yards of cloth of a fine apple -gwn 
colour. The supply cheap and unlimited ; cultiva- 
tion easily extended from cuttings or seed ; requires 
little care or watching, as no animal will eat it. 
The plant is doubly valuable from the seeds yield- 
ing a fine clear limpid oil for burning purposes, 
sample of which I also forward. It takes half an 
hour to dye a whole t’han of cloth. An oil obtained 
from the seeds of the plant yielding the green dye, 
and expressed in the ordinary bazar fashion in the 
common kolu, has a beautiful colour, limpid, and 
burns well. This plant is the Jatropha glanduli- 
fera. See Dyes ; Rhamnus. 

GREENHEART, Nectandra Rodioei, Schlc.^ a 
remarkably hard timber of British Guiana, classed 
among the first eight woods at Lloyd’s. It might 
be introduced into India. 

GREENSHANKS of India, of the genus 
Totanus, family Scolopacid®. T. glottis and T. 
stagnatilis are known. T. fiisciis and T. calidris 
are the redshanks of India. 

GREENSTONE, a volcanic rock common in the 
Peninsula of India. Some of it is exceedingly 
hard and difficult to work, but it takes a most 
beautiful aud durable polish, as in the magnificent 
mausoleums of Golconda, the tombs of Hyder Ali 
and Tipu Sultan at Seringapatam, parts of the 
temples at Bijapur, and in many of the sculptures 
of the Karnatic pagodas. It is much used for 
building and ornamental purposes in Madras, for 
round millstones, pestles and mortars, door-posts, 
lintels, etc. Greenstone dykes of the Peninsula 
break through the clayslate of the eastern ranges 
of the Ceded Districts, in many places convert it 
into flinty slate, or turn it to a crystalline or hom- 
blendic rock, whilst the dyke acquires a distinctly 
slaty structure, and so much modified in mineral 
character as scarcely to be distinguished from the 
altered clayslate of the vicinity. — Carter's Geol. 

GREGORY ABUL FARAGIUS, the name by 
which Europeans designated Mar Gregorius. 

GREVILLEA ROBUSTA, Cunnin^ham^ a noble 
tree, the silk oak of Moreton Bay in Australia ; 
attains the height of 60 to 70 feet, and a circuni- 
ference of 6 to 8 feet. Its timber has a beautiful 
grain, and is used for staves of casks. — G. Bennett. 

GREWIA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Tiliace®, the linden tribe. In the East 
Indies the principal species are : — 


abutilifolia. 

Asiatica. 

calophylla. 

coluninaris. 

denticulata. 

floribunda. 

huroilis. 

elastioa. 

hirsuta. 

laevigata. 

miorostemma. 


microcos. 

multifiora. 

oocidentalis. 

oppositifolia. 

paniculata. 

pilosa. 

polygama. 

populifolia. 

rotundifolia. 

salvifolia. 

sapida. 


sclerophylla. 

sepiaria. 

sinuata. 

triohodes. 

tilisefolia. 

ulmifolia. 

umbellata. 

vestita. 

villosa. 

viminea. 


The bark of G. oppositifolia is employed in the 
Himalaya for making ropes; and G. elastica, 
Dhamnu of the natives, is valued for the strength 
and elasticity of its wood. Cattle are fed on the 
leaves of some species. The pleasant-tasted sub- 
acid fruit of several species is eaten by the natives 
of India, but princip^ly used for making sherbet. 
G. afiinia, rigida, and salicifolia, Stocks^ are trees of 
Sind, the edible fruits of which are called gang! 
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GREWIA ASIATICS 


GREWIA VESTITA. 


or goiiffo, which might be improved by cultiv*- 
tion. At Tavoy, when vessels require spars, they 
are usually furnished from a small tree which 
grows on the seaboard, belon^ng to this genus. 
The Mai-va of the Burmese in Tavoy, and the 
Tha-ran of the Burmese of Moulmein, are species 
of Grewia. The wood of a species in the Madras 
Provinces makes good walking*stick8. — M.E.J .R ; 
Eng. Cyc.;] Mason; Voigt; Roxb. ; Gamble^ 
GREWIA ASIATICA. Linn. 

Dhamni, Falsa, . . Hind. 1 Dowaniya, 

Pharaho, .... Sind. | Putiki, 


. SiNQH. 

. . Tel. 

Grows in the Peninsula of India, in Bengal, 
Northern India, and the Panjab, and is a large tree 
of Pegu, like G. floribunda, but not so plentiful. 
It is commonly cultivated in the plains of the 
Panjab for its pleasant, subacid, small berry-like 
fruit, eaten, and used for making sherbet. A 
spirit is said to be distilled from it, and the fruit 
is much prized by Mahomedans, who prescribe it 
to cool the body in fevers. Cultivated at Ajmir, 
both large tree and small bush varieties ; the large 
tree is very beautiful when in new foliage. The 
fruit, containing one or two small stones, is 
generally made into sherbet by pouring boiling 
water on it, and when cool adding sugar to the 
taste. The plants are grown readily from the 
seed. They are generally cut down almost to 
the ground in November, and even the leaves are 
burnt round the stalks, after which the roots are 
opened and manured, and watered occ^ionally, 
when new shoots spring out, and the fruit is borne 
near the axilla of each leaf ; when of a dark 
purple, they are ripe and fit for use. The appear- 
ance of its leaves has caused Europeans to mistake 
it for the hazel. The leaves and buds are officinal. 
In the Panjab there are two kinds, one swe^, 
called Shakari, and other acid, Sharbnti. G. 
Asiatica and G. tiliaefolia both yield a useful bast. 
Wood white colour, and adapted for every pur- 
pose of house-building. — Roxb. ; M^Cl ; Stewart ; 
Ainslie; Irvine; Riddell; Cleg, Rep,; Powell, 
GREWIA BETUL^FOLIA. Juss 
Gangi, Inzare, Tr.-Ind. | Khircha, . . . Ta. Ind. 

A small shrub growing N.W. from Dehli, on 
the hills beyond the Indus, and up to 3000 feet 
on the Salt Range. Us small buiteless fruit is 
eaten by the natives. — Stewart. 

GREWIA FLORIBUNDA. Wall. 


Burma. Wood not used. A cubic foot weighs 
51 pounds. — Dr. Brandis^ Cal. Cat, JEr., 1B62. 

GREWIA OBLIQUA. Gibson. 

Barsook mara, . . Can. ) Bamun, . . • . Marr. 

A small tree of Canaraand Suuda, found mostly 
below. Wood used in agriculture, houfle-posts, 
etc. — Dr. Gibson. 

GREWIA OPPOSITIFOLIA. Buck 
Daman, .... Hind. I PABtu-wanna,SlND., Panj. 
Bihull, Biul, Sind., Panj. | 

Grows in the Kheeree pass, in the Dehra Doou, 
and in the Sutlej valley between Rampur and 
Sungnam, at an elevation of 5000 feet. The 
branches are periodically cut in winter time as 
provender for the cattle. Its inner bark is em- 
ployed in the Himalaya for cordage and coarse 
cloth, and a kind of paper. The wood is tough 
and elastic, valued for handles and shafts and 
bangy sticks, and for the ring for supporting the 
seat of the single-rope bridge. The leaves largely 
serve as fodder -wherever it is common, and are 
said to increase the quantity of milk. The bark is 
made into sandals, eic.—Roxh.; Royle; Cleghorn. 
GREWIA ROTHL D. C., W. and A. 

G. B.^lvifolia, Moxb. 


Bather, Bekliar, 
Gardes, Nikki, 
Kolup', 


Panj. 

Tkl. 


Siri jftna, . . 
Jibilika chottu, 
Tadika chuvva, 


Tkl. 


BURM. I Ta-yau, 


Burm. 


Myat ya, . . 

Myayagyee, . . i 

A very common tree throughout the^ Itangooi^ 
Pegu, and Tounghoo districts. It is a good 
serviceable timber for all ordinary purposes of 
house-building. The bark affords a coarse, strong 

fibre, not much employed, however, by the 

Burmese.— />. McClelland; Cal. Cat. Ex., 1862. 

GREWIA HOOKERII. MClelland. Phet-woon, 
Burm. Attains a girth of about 3 to 4 feet, and 
irrows up tall and remarkably straight. It is fo^d 
with teat in the forests of Pegu and Tounghoo. 
Wood white coloured, and adapted for every 
purpose of house-building, AP Cl. 
grewia MICROCOS. Linn. 


G. ulmifolia, Roxb. 

G. afBnii, Lindl. 
Miorocos panioulata, X. 


Myaya, 


M. mala. Ham. 

M. Stauntoniana, G. Don. 
Anil rugoia, Lour. 

Burm. 


A tree of the Punjab, Circars, and of the Cud- 
dapah Nullamallay ; has a light ash - colour^ 
wood, with a straight grain, hard and strong; is 
much used and very serviceable, and makes good 
walking-sticks.— Capr Beddome ; Mr. Latham, 
GREWIA SPECTABILIS. Af‘C/. Phetwoon, 
Burm., Very plentiful ; attains a girth of about 
8 to 4 feet, and grows up tivU and remarkably 
straight, with teak, in the forests of Pegu and 
Tounghoo. Wood wliite coloured, and adapted 
for every purpose of houso-building.— M*Ch 
GREWIA TILI2EFOLIA. Roxb. 

G. arborea, Jtoxh. ! G. eloitica, Boi/le. 
Thadial, Butale, . Can. | Tharra. Thada, . . Tam. 
Dhaman, . . . Hind. | Charaohi, .... Tkl. 

A large and very common tree all over India 
and Ceylon. It ascends the mountains to about 
4000 feet, and is often of largo size in favourable 
localities. The berries are eaten, having ^ 
agreeable acid flavour; the timber is highly 
prized for strength and elasticity, and is us^ for 
Lilding purposes, bows, buggy sh^te, waking- 
sticks, and a variety of other uses. It is hgbt and 
rather soft, flexible and fibrous, coarse-gmmed 
and durable, of a light pinkish colour, turning to 
light-brown, and easily worked ; unseason^ it 
weighs 45 to 60 lbs. the cubic foot, and 34 1te 
when seasoned ; iU specific gravity is *544 
leaves make a good fodder, and the bark, like that 
of all the Qrewias, is used as cordag^— D^owic, 
Roxb.; Voigt; Wight; Gibson; M. E. J. R. 
GREWIA VESTITA. Wall. The dhaman. 

Or. elaitica, Roylt. | Gr. Aaiatioa, Xwn. 
Tang li, .... CHIN. I Pin-ta yau, . . . BURM. 
Farri, Phalwa, . . Hind. | j . a 4.1 • 

A tree, 15 to 20 feet high, found xn the Sutlej 
valley between Rampur and Sungnam^ftt ^ 
tion of 4000 feet; common in Hi^la^ at 
I moderate elevations, and in Kmimedy, Qan- 
jam, and Gurosur, also in China. Its timber 


Burm. iam, ana ururosur, *** - - 

A ahrub in the Peninaula of India, wjd Jound ^8^/ 


lis a small tree on 


“ bS 1 forb;ws.Tug^ and W 
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GRIFFITH, WILLIAM, F.L.S. 


GRISLEA TOMENTOSA. 


sticks. Its fruit is used to make sherbet. In 
China, the young branches, leaves, and berries 
are used in dys^psia and diarrheea. In the 
N.AV. Himalaya, the branches are periodically cut 
in winter time as provender for the cattle. — Cleg- 


horn ; Royle'e HI. ; Smith. 
GRIFFITH, WILLIAM, 


F.L.S., a medical 
officer of the Madras army, author of numerous 
works on Indian botany. He accompanied the 
army which marched m 1838-89 from Sind 
through Quetta and Kandahar to Ghazni and 
Kabul. From Kabul he crossed the chain of the 
Hindu Kush to Bamian and Singhan, and spent 
some time in the Kuner valley ; his collections 
there amounted probably to about 1000 species, 
many of which are deposited in the Royal Her- 
barium at Kew. His collections from Malacca, 
Tonasserim, the Khassya mountains, and the whole 
Assam valley, Mishmi and Naga Hills, and Upper 
Irawodi, Calcutt&/.r£hutan, Simla, Sind, and Af- 
ghanistan, are probably not under 9000 species, 
which is by far the largest number ever obtained 
by individual exertions. He also made a collection 
of birds in Afghanistan. His nosthumous notes 
and journals were published in Calcutta, edited by 
Dr. M‘Clelland, under the auspices of the Indian 
Government. A mural tablet, erected to his 
memory in the cathedral church of Madras, says 
he was born at Ham, in the county of Surrey, 
March 1810. He had attained to the highest 
eminence in the scientific world, and was one of 
the most distinguished botanists of the age. He 
acquired his knowledge by personal investigation 
in the dififerent provinces of British India and in 
the neighbouring kingdoms, from the banka of the 
Helmand and Oxus to the Straits of Malacca, 
where, in the capacity of Civil Assistant Surgeon, 
ho died 9th February 1845, in the 85th year of 
his age, and the 13th year of his public service in 
India. * His early death is deeply deplored by num- 
erous private friends ; and his loss to the cause of 
science elicited a public and emphatic expression 
of regret from the Governor-General oi India. 
This tablet is erected as an humble tribute to his 
memory, by a few of his medical brethren of the 
Madras service .* — Hooker f. ct Thomson. 

GRIGI, Gurji. Benq.jHind. A Christian church, 
corruption of Ecclesia. 

GRIHA. Sansk. a house. 

Griha Kutumbinc, literally, the head of the house 
or of the family. 

Grihast’ha, Sansk., a Hindu married householder, 
from Griha, a house, aud St’lm, to remain. 

Grihast’ha-Dharma, Sansk., from GhrihasFha, 
situated in a house, and Dharma, religion, 

Griha-Yajna, Sansk., domestic worsliip, espe- 
cially the oblation of clarified butter on the house- 
hold fire.— IF. 

Grihya, the sacred fire or altar on which it is 
kept, first lighted by a Brahman husband on the 
rlay of his marriage. — Muller. 

GRIMM, JACOB, author of Dimteche Mytho- 
logic, published 1835 ; under the designation Teu- 
tonic Mythology, it was translated from the 4th 
edition, with notes aud appendix, by James Stephen 
Stally brass. 

GRINDSTONES. 

Moule, , . , . . Fk. I Mola, .... It. 

Chikki, .... Hinii. I 

The natives of India prepare a lap or grindstone 
comjiosed of shell-Iac as its basis, and corundum 


powder or other bard mineral as the griudiag 
material. In Coimbatore, persons of the barber 
caste are the manufacturers of these. The stone 
being pounded and reduced to the form of fine- 
grainea gunpowder, is heated in an earthen pot 
(chattv). The lac is then added, and the two 
stirred together until the mass is of the consistence 
of dough, when it is turned out, and beat and 
kneaded into the required shiipe. Not using a 
mould, the operation is tedious, aud the finisned 
article, when completed, not by any means of first- 
rate excellence. The principal objection to them 
seems to be the extreme hardness, which renders 
tliem less effective than if the lao, by a small 
admixture of a softer substance, were rendered 
somewhat more yielding. As made there, it is a 
rather rude though durable machine. At the 
Hunaur farm, where pearl barley was prepared, 
English grindstones for making it required fre- 
quent renewal, but a lap of this description bad 
been in use five yeai-s. The stone used in Coim- 
batore is powdered coarse garnet sand, found in 
the beds of the neighbouring hill streams. The 
corundum stones met with for sale in the bazars 
are usually small, generally more rounded and 
water-worn on the edges, as if collected in the 
beds of mountain streams, from among the pebbles 
they bring down. 

Coarse grindstones are found at Verdachellura 
in S. Arcot, Tiiputty, and Ootrainaloor in Chingle- 
put, Kurse Mungalum near Vellore, Woontimetta 
and Chellumacoor in the Cuddapah district, and 
Podclay and Woodingherry in Nellore. Hard gritty 
kinds, like the bhurrstone of France, occur m the 
Pedda Redapully Taluk of Nellore, and near Ghooty. 
Some of the sandstones of the Guntur, Bellary, 
Madura, and Mysore districts are very eiinilar to 
those used os grindstones aud flour-mill stones in 
Europe. Good dry whetstones are those of Nuggur, 
Matoorhill in Guntur, Triputty, Arnee, and Nc^a- 
chcria in Bellary. Fine-gr.'iined sandstones of a 
sharp cutting quality occur at Gootemokoda and 
Dyda in Guntur, at Chellumacoor and Chetty- 
warreepully in Cuddapah, and in the Pedelay 
Taluk and NVoodingherry Hill in Nellore. A stone 
resembling the Ayrstone or snakestone occurs at 
Koopookonda, eight miles west of Vinacondah in 
Guntur. Good substitutes for Turkey stone occur 
at Cuddapah, Woontimetta, Chellumacoor, and 
Humpsagur; and varieties of green and grey 
granular felspar at Seringapatam, Nellore, and on 
the banks of the Godavery. The latter are w<*ll 
suited for putting a fine edge on razors and gravers. 
Hones, silicious and slaty limestones of every 
quality, accompany the extensive beds of litho- 
graphic marble near Kurnool, Guntur, Bellary, 
DatchapiUy, and Gooty. 

Grinding of grain in India is still done by the 
hand-mill, as in Isaiah xlvii. 1, 2, Matthew xxiv. 41. 

GRISLEA TOMENTOSA. Roxh. 

Ly thrum fruticosum, L, ; Woodfordia floribunda, A 


Dhae,Dhub,Dhanga,BKNO. 
Dbaiti, Dhauen, Bom hay. 
Chota dbaou, . . Hind. 

lihai, Dhau, Dhawa, ,, 
Tawi, Qul-dhawi, . ,, 

Gul'bahar, ... ,, 

Jave, .... Pushtu, 


Agni-jwala, 


Sansk. 


DLatri-pouHhpika, , ,, 

Dbataki-kusumainu, Tel. 
Uadda-piBinka, . . „ 

Gaji, Godari, ... ,, 

Kayyl pappu jaji, . , . 

Jatoko, .... UkiYa. 
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This very beautiful flowering plant is a shrub 
or small tree, and is found in the islands of the 
Indian Ocean, in China, and in every part of the 
continent of India, especially in the jungly tracts 



GRITACHEK. 


GR0UN1>.NUT. 


at the foot of its several ranges of mountains. It 
grows in the N.W. Himalaya up to 4000 feet, is 
common in exposed places in tne Maturatte and 
Oova districts of Oeylon up to an elevation of 
4000 feet, and is very common in the Prome 
district. Its bright red calyx retains its colour till 
the seeds are ripe, gives the whole plant a very 
showy appearance, and points it out to the collec- 
tors of its flowers, wnich form an article of 
commerce, and are used for a red dye. In the 
bazars of Bengal they are found in a dry state, 
under the name of Datoke. Sheep- skins steeped 
in an infusion of the dried leaves take* on a tine 
red, of which native slippers are made. The dried 
flowers are employed in N. India, under the name 
of Dhauri, in dyeing with morinda bark. In 
Kandesh the flowers form a considerable article of 
commerce, inland, as a dye. It grows abundantly 
in the hilly tracts of the N. Circars. Its gum, called 
Dhaura or Dhau-ka-gond, is brought from Mewar 
and Harowtee, and is abundant, white in colour; 
and, like the katira and tragacanth gum, swells in 
water. In cloth -dyeing it is applied to those parts 
that the dye is not wished to touch. It is eaten 
in LuddoO ; one maund costs ten rupees. Its wood 
is used for fuel, and by liquor distillers for ferment- 
ing liquor ; its leaves are used in infusion as tea. — 
Irvine ; O'Sh. ; APCL ; Stewart; Cleg. ; Thw. Zcyl. 

GRITACHEE. Sansk. In Hindu mythology, 
a celestial courtesan, from Ghrita, clarified butter, 
and Anch, to worship. 

GRITSA-MADA, the author of many hymns in 
Uic second mandala of the Rig- Veda. 

GROBAGAN is in Burma. Here, in the lime- 
stone district, is a mud volcano, 16 feet in diameter. 
The black mud every two to five seconds bubbles 
up and subsides ; it rises to a height of 20 to SO 
feet, then explodes with a dull noise, scattering a 
shower of warm black mud in every direction. 
Round about are warm brine springs, from which 
salt is extracted. Its eruptions are most frequent 
in the rainy season. It is called Kuwu, the place 
of abode ; and an old legend is, that it is the resi- 
deucc of a monster snake, whose writhings cause 
the eruptions. — Oldham in Yule's Embassy, 

GROSE, author of Voyage to the East Indies, 
with an Account of the Mogul Government, and 
of the Mahometan, Gentoo, and Parsec Religions, 
their Customs and Antiquities, Ijondon 1772. 

GROSSULARIACEiE, the currant worts or 
currant tribe of Lindley. They are unarmed or 
thorny shrubs, arranged in five genera, one of 
which, the genus^Ribes, occurs in India. R. grossu- 
laria is tbe goosebeiTy; R. rubrum is the red 
currant, and R. nigrum is the black currant. Dr. 
Royle regards the Himalayan Ribes as a distinct 
species, and names it R. Himalense. — Voigt, 

GROUND FISH, the Bora-chung of Bhutan. 
It inhabits the jhils and slow-running streams 
near the hills, but lives principally in the banks, 
into which they penetrate from one to five or six 
feet, and are found geneiully two in each chamber, 
coiled concentrically like snakes ; the entrance is 
generally a few inches below the surface, so that 
the fish can return to the water at pleasure. It is 
believed that th^ take possession of holes mode 
by land-crabs. The bora-chung would appear to 
be a species of Ophiocephalus, probably the O. 
barka described by Buchanan as inhabiting boles 
in the banks of rivers tributary to the Ganges,— 
Dr, Campbell; Tennant's Ceylon, See Fish. 


GROUND-NUT, Earth-nut; Japan, China, pulse. 
BhoCi mung, . , Beno. Mani-manoti, . , . Sp. 

Mung phalli, . . ,, Cacahuete, , . , , „ 

rindax nut, . . . Eno. Ver kadale, . . . Tam. 

Manilla nut, ... ,, Veru shanagalu, , Tsi.. 

Bhoyaing, .GuJ., Hind. 

The ground - nut is the fruit of the Arachia 
hypogea. The plant has somewhat the appearance 
of the dwarf garden pea, though more bu^y. It 
is cultivated in the S. of Europe, largely in America, 

I Africa, Asia, Australia, and the Archipelago, and is 
named from the cucumBtancc of its introchiciDg its 
fruit or pod into the earth, for the purpose of ripen- 
ing its seed. The flowers, leaves, and stems are pro- 
duced in the ordinary manner seen in the pea tribe. 
When the yellow flower has withered ana the seed 
fertilized, there is nothing left but the bare stem 
which had supported it. This stem, in which is the 
germ of the future fruit and pod, now grows rapidly 
in a curved manner, with a tendency to arrive 
shortly on the surface of the ground, ihto which the 
now naked stem penetrates several inches. In this 
obscure position the fruit takes its ripened form, 
and is either gathered from its hiding-place, or left 
to the future season, when its time of rising into 
new existence calls it from its natural position. 
When mature, it is of a pale yellow colour, wrinkled, 
and toruQs an oblong pod, sometimes contracted in 
the middle ; it contains generally two seeds, a 
valuable article of food in the tropical parts of 
Africa, America, and Asia. They are sweetish 
and almond- like, and yield an oil when pressed, 
not inferior in quality to that obtained from the 
olive. The leaf resembles that of clover, and, like 
it, affords excellent food for cattle. The cake, 
after the oil is expressed, forms an excellent 
manure. The Arachis seeds are usually sown in 
the dry, warm weather from May to June, and 
are placed at the distance of eighteen inches from 
each other. Insects are fond of them ; and if the 
season is cold and unfavourable to them, or the 
growth retarded, they become musty and bad, or 
arc eaten by insects. In some parts of America it 
yields from 30 to 80 bushels of nuts per acre. On 
the western coast of Africa it is planted to a great 
extent In South Carolina the seed is roasted and 
used as chocolate. The leaves are used medicinallv ; 
it is greedily devoured in the green state by cattle. 
Two varieties are grown io Malacca, the white 
seed and the brown seed ; and also in Java, in the 
vicinity of sugar plantations, the oil-cake being 
used 03 manure. It is there known as Kotiang. 
The seeds are consumed us a cheap popular luxury, 
being half roasted, and then eaten with salt, 

Ground-Nut Oil, Manilla nut oil. This valuable 
oil is obtained by expression from the ground-nut, 
and, under favourable circumstances, the Arachis 
will produce half its weight of oil. When heated 
and pressed, the quantity is very considerably 
increased. This oil is good for every purpose 
for which olive or almond oil is iwed. For 
domestic purposes it is esteemed, and it docs not 
become rancid so quickly as other oils. In 
lamps, the brilliancy of its light is superior to 
that of olive oil, and its durability is seven 
minutes per hour beyond the combustion of the 
best olive oil, with the additional advantage of 
scarcely any smoke. Under the term ground- 
nut oil, or Manilla oil. there was exported from 
the Madras Presidency, in the four years 1862-b3 
to 1855-56, chiefly to ..he United Kingdom, Bom- 
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bay, and tbe Indian French ports^ to the amount weakening of the tree, and is Uiua more general, 
of 834,024 gallons, valued at 2,12,896. 1950 but the crop does not drop off altogether nor bo 
parts of seed, separated from their coverings and suddenly. With white bugs on an estate the crop 
blanched, give 1405 of kernels, from which, by can hardly be estimated ; with brown bugs it can. 
cold pressure, 703 parte of oil are procured. For White Grub. — Under this name are included the 
machinery the naval steam cruisers on the African larvse of various Melolonthidse, the cockchafers 
coast adopt it Ground-nuts from the river Gam- of Ceylon, which do much harm to coffee planta- 
bia and from Sierra Leone, at £10 per ton, sell in tions, young and old, by eating the roots of the 
London at £11. From France the oil finds its trees. , Mr. J. L. Gordon of Rambodde considers 
way -over the world in the shape of olive oil, — ^the the white grub to be by far the greatest enemy of 
skill of the French chemists enabling them to the coffee trees which the planter has to contend 
imitate the real Lucca and Florence oils, so as to with, os he never knew a single tree recover after 
deceive the nicest judges. — Eng. Cyc. ; Ed. Phil, their attack ; and he adds that they had destroyed 
Mag. ; Simmonds ; Jury Rep. Mad. Ex. ; Useful at Rambodde, in two years, between eight and 
Plants; O^Sh. ten thousand trees of fine old coffee. Mr. Gordon 

GROUND RATANS. The excellent walking- used to dig up the soil at the foot of the trees 
sticks known to the British under this name, are and take out such grubs as he could find, 
made from the Rhapis flabellifonnis, which grows Black Grub. — The larvsB of the moth called 
in Lin-kin and Southern China. See Calamus. Agrotis segetum is the very destructive black 
GROVES of trees were planted by the ancient grub. This pest is about an inch long, and is 
Egyptians within the courtyards of their temples, most abundant from August to October. The 
but the law of Moses (Deuteronomy xvi. 21) for- caterpillar lives in the ground, but comes out at 
bade the Hebrews to plant any tree near the altar night to feed, and is very common and injurious, 
of the Lord, though the Alexandrian Jews, in They attack not only coffee trees, but all sorts of 
later times, planted groves near their synagogues, vegetables and flowers, and are very destructive 
Individual trees, throughout India, are regarded to gardens and in the field, as they eat every- 
as habitations of spirits, both good and bad, and thing that is artificially raised, despising grass 
noon is the particular period at which their evil and weeds. They generally appear only on obtain 
influence is believed to be exercised. In the Fiji fields, and will not go over an estate. The insect 
Islands a fine grove exists in the Kewa district, near is not confined to Ceylon; its ravages are well 
the mission station of Mataisuva. These sacred known in India, at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
groves and trees are not worshipped as gods, but, in Europe, where it injures the grain and beet- 
as in the Odin religion, are looked upon as places root crops. In Ceylon it only attacks young 
where certain gods had taken up their abode, coffee trees, gnawing off the bark round the stem 
Hindu kings formerly planted mango groves as just above the ground. Where the trees are very 
acts of merit, and gave them to Brahmans or to small, they arc bitten right off, and the topssome- 
the public, — Fiji Islands; Ward^ hi. p. 107. times partially dragged under the ground, Avhere 

GRUB, a term familiar to coffee planters in the grubs may easily be discovered and dislodged. 
Ceylon and the Peninsula of India, applied to The damage which they inflict on plantations may 
insects which injure the coffee plant and coffee be estimated, when it is mentioned that Mr. Nietner 
berry. Mr. Nietner tells us that the brown and lost by them in one season, in certain fields, as 
white bug and the black and white grub are the many as 25 per cent, of the young trees he had 
only important enemies of the coffee tree, and put down. — Nietner on the Enemies of the Coffee 
that the destruction caused by Arhines, Limacodes, Plants. See Bug ; Coffee; Leaf Disease. 
Zeuzera, Phymatea, Strachia, and the coffee rat, GRUEBER and Dorville, two Jesuit fathers, 
appear to be of a more locivl and occasional nature, who in A.D. 1661 travelled from China via Tibet. 

Bug. — The appearance and disappearance of They were the first Christians from Europe who 
the coffee bug, he tells us, is most capricious. It are known to have penetrated into the populous 
comes and goes, — now rapidly spreading over a parts of Tibet. Marco Polo in his journey in the 
whole estate, now confining itself to a single tree ISth century, was to the N.W. by the sources of 
amongst thousands ; here leaving an estate in the the Oxus. — J^insep, Tihet^ p. 11. 
course of a twelvemonth, there remaining perma- GRUNDLEY. John Ernest Grundley, an emi- 
nently ; sometimes spreading over a whole estate, nent missionary at Tranquebar, to whom George 
sometimes attacking a single field, then leaving it i. of England, in a letter dated 23d August 
for another and another. But the white bug 1717, addressed an autograph letter. 

I )refer8 dry, and the brown, damp localities, the GRUNTH is the name of the books of the Sikh 
atter being found more plentiful in close ravines religionists. Gnint^hee, from Gruntha, a book, 
and amongst heavy rotting timbers than on open one who is learned in the Grunth. The Adi 
hill sides, and it is probably to this predilection Grunth compiled by Nanak and bis immediate 
that the shifting of the insect is attributable, successors was translated by Professor Trumpp. 
The bug of course seeks out the softest and most Nanak quotes largely from Kabir. The Grunth 
sheltered parts of the tree, the young shoots, the of Guru Govind Singh of a later date is written 
undersides of the leaves, and the clusters of in pure Hindi of that date. — Oust. 
berries. The injury done by the white bug seems GRUS, a genus of birds belonging to the family 
more severe than that from the brown, but, not Gruidse, in which are the genera Grus and An- 
being so plentiful as the latter, it is of less general thropoides. The words Crane, Grus, Geranos, with 
importance. The white bug is especially fond of the Hindustani Saras, Kakarra, Karrach, etc., all 
congregating amongst the clusters of berries, have reference to the loud trumpeting voices of 
which drop off from the injury they receive, and the birds in question, which form a very distinct 
trees often lose their entire crop in this manner, group by themselves, that should be confounded 
The injury produced by the brown bug is the with no other. The so-called gigantic crane or 
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adjutant is not a crane, and can merely clatter 
its mandibles together. The word Crane is often 
used vaguely. 

Grus Antigone, Linn,, Saras, Sarhans. 

G. torquata, VieiUot, | G. orientalis, Pallas. 

The saras is found throughout the greater part 
of India and Burma. It breeds on some idand or 
spot nearly surrounded by water. Its fine trumpet 
call, uttered when alarmed or on the wing, can 
be heard a couple of miles away. In the territories 
of Holkar it is almost venerated. It breeds 
south of the Himalaya, and birds too young to 
tty are occasionally brought for sale to Calcutta. 
Turner, describing the lake Ramtchu, says 
prodigious numbers of the saras are seen here at 
certain seasons of the year. Instances are known 
of the saras breeding in captivity. A pair was 
allowed the range of a large walled garden (pro- 
tected from jackals), containing shallow inundated 
enclosures for the growth of rice. Their nest was 
commenced under water, and raised for some 
inches above the surface ; the eggs are two in 
number, about 8} inches long by 2^ inches broad, 
of a bluish-white, with a few distantly-placed 
ruTous specks and blotches. 

Grus Australasiana, Gould^ is the native com- 
panion of the Australian colonist; lias more of the 
aspect of G. vulgaris, Pallas^ but is considerably 
larger. It is only found in N. Australia and N.S. 
Wales. It evinces great aptitude for domestica- 
tion, and gets its name native companion from the 
docility ith which it accommodates itself to the 
society of man. 

Grus Cinerea, Bechstein. 

G. antigone, St/kes. I Artiea grus, Limh 

Common crane, . Eno. I Kalani, . . . I^Iahu. 
Kalang, .... Hind. | Kulangi, . . . , Tel. 

The crane of Europe, Asia, N. Africa, is migra- 
tory; now rare in Britain: In Scandinavia it 
usually breeds in extended morasses, far away 
from the haunts of men. It makes its nest, 
consisting of stalks of plants and the like, on a 
tussock, and often amongst willow and other 
bushes. The femuK* l;4ys two eggs. The European 
crane is equal to any in the majesty of its gait, 
and even in the beauty of its plumage, if we 
except the Manchurian. It is the most widely 
distributed of the wliole family ; visits India in 
numerous flocks during the cold weather. In the 
Dekhan and Central India it is generally seen in 
parties of from eight to twenty, but sometimes in 
much larger numbers, especially in the N.W. 
Provinces, It feeds chiefly on grain, and commits 
great havoc in the wheat -fields and rice-fields. 

Grus Leucogeranos, Pallas, is the large white 
crane ; visits several parts of N.W. India, and the 
interior of the Himalayas in the winter season. 

Grus Monacha, Temminck, is from N.E. Asia and 
Japan, as also is Grus vipio, the white-necked 
craiic, an ornamental species. — Blyth. 

GRYLLOTALPA VUl.GARIS, Mole cricket. 

Goorghoorga, . . Hind. | Ghoorghooria, . Hind. 

Occurs in the temperate and tropical regions of 
the Old World. It is of nocturnal habits, and is a 
destructive creature of all vegetable products. In 
Dinapur and Bankapur, in November and Decem- 
ber, It attacks the young ^ppy plant. 

GRYLLUS CAMPESTRIS, m China, about 
midsummer are made to fight with each other. 
They are sold at rates from a few cash to tens of 
dollars, and there is much gambling and betting 


on them amongst all classes. Gryllus migraiorius 
is the common locust. There are, however, o^er 
locusts, one of them of a red colour ; species of 
Gryllus (Ghudya and Phunga, Hind.) attack the 
young poppy plant in November and December in 
Lower Bengal. 

GUAIACUM OFFICINALE, Lignum vit». 
Gayac, Bow-saint, . Fr. I Guajaco, .... It. 
Pockhalm, . . . Ger. | Guagaco, Sp. 

This plant was introduced into the Madras 
Gardens, and fou d to thrive remarkably well. 
It is a native of Jamaica and Hispaniola, Both 
the bark and wood are used as sudorifics in the 
treatment of gout, rheumatism, and chronic or 
secondary syphilis. The resin is obtained by 
spontaneous exudation. 

GUALAMA, the Singhalese devil-bird, supposed 
to be an owl or a night-hawk. Its shout is clear, 
resembles that of a human being in agony, and 
can be heard to a gieat distance. — Tennant. 

GUANA, iguana lizard. 

Zib, Arab. | Ghoda-sala, . . Sansk. 

Ghore nore, Hind., Ditkii. Udumbii, . . Tam., Tel, 
Biyawak, Bewak, Malay. Udumu, . . „ ,, 

Manuvak, . . . . | 

The iguana, a reptile of India, found about old 
walls and ruinous buildings.. It is about two 
feet long ; tail long, round, and tapering ; back, 
tail, and throat are serrated ; its whole surface is 
covered with shining scales. The flesh is eaten 
by the Mahomedans of India, and in the West 
Indies it is salted and barrelled for exportation. 
In India the body of the dried guana is made into 
an electuary, with a certain portion of ghi, and 
used as n strengthening medicine in consumptive 
complaints. An animal oil is obtained from it. — 
Faulkner, 

GUANO, the accumulated dung of sea-birds, 
found on many islands. The white layer of the 
first year is considered the best, A variety of 
guano found in the limestone caves on the Tenas- 
serim coast is mucli used ns a manure by European 
and Chinese planters in Pinang and Province 
Wellesley. M. A. Ramonde, Pi-ofessor of Natural 
History at Lima, was sent in 1853 by the Peruvian 
Government to the Chineba Islands. In some 
places he found tho guano deposit 30 metres in 
depth. From the IxSdies of animals as well as 
from various manufactured articles found in it, 
he concluded that the deposit belongs to the 
present epoch of the earth’s history. The birds 
observed during Ids visit were — Pelocauus majus, 
Molin ; Carbo Gaimardii, Lesson ; C. albigula, 
Brandt; Sula variegnta, Tsvhudi; Spheniscus 
Humboldtii, Meycn ; Plotus anhiug, Linn. ; I^hyn- 
cops nigra, Lem.; Larus modestus, Tschudi; 
Puffinaria Gariiotii, Lesson; Sterna inca, Lesson. 
Some of them only appear at the breeding seasons. 
Tho pelicans do not seem to produce much 
guano, as they almost always inhabit the cliffs, 
and tiieir excrement falls into the ocean. The 
same may be said of the species of Carbo. The 
species of Sula contribute more to the dep<wt, 
their number being greater, and their habitations 
being more in the interior of the islands. The 
species of Plotus and Rhynoops are very rare, 
those of Larus more numerous. The Sterna only 
visit the islands to lay their eggs, but their num- 
bers are so very great that they must contribute 
in a jpreat measure to the fonnation of |;uano« 
The ^henisous abounds in the southern island. 
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which is inhabited. These birds not being able 
to fly, hollow out habitations for themselves in 
the gnano; The birds which produce the largest 
quantity of guano are the Puffinaria ; their number 
is incalculable. — X. Jnstitut May 1856 ; Ed, 
New, Phil. Jour, November 1866. 

GUARAPO, a drink prepared from sugar-cane. 

GUARD AFUI, the Ras Jard Hafun of the 
Arabs, meaning the Highland or Crest of Hafun. 
A cape or headland of the coast of Africa, nearly 
opposite Aden. It is the Opone of Ptolemy. 

GUARD FISH, eaten at Penang. It is the 
Hemiramphus Russelli, Cuv,f the Toda pendex of 
the Malays. Sec Fish. 

GUAREA TRICHILIOIDES. Its bark is a 
violent emetic and purgative. Wight in leones 
gives G. paniculate. — W, Ic. ; O'Sh. 

GUATTERIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the Anonacem, a tropical order of plants, chiefly 
inhabiting America and the East Indies. There 
are nine species of Guatteria known in India, — 
anonaefoUa, Tavoy. longifolia, India. Java, 

corasoides, India. scaquipedalis, Khassya. 

oinnamomea, Singapore. suberoaa, India, Khassya. 

badttjamba, Chittagong. villosa, Monghir. 

fasciculata. ' 

Guatteria Ceraaoidcs, Duval. 

Uvaria cerasoides, Jtoxb. | Polyalthya corns., JBenth. 
Hoom, .... Mahr. Chitta duduka, . . Tel. 

Nulooli? maram, . Tam. Chilka? dudugu, . „ 

Duddnga, Dudduka, Tel. 

This moderate-sized tree grows in the Bengal 
and Madras Presidencies, and is common in the 
Bombay coast and Ghat forests. It may be easily 
recognised by its great straightness and luind- 
somo appearance. Its wood is reddish and close 
grained, useful iu carpentry, as well as fur naval 
purposes, as boat masts, small spars, etc. The 
natives on the Godavery do not use it, and say 
that it is soft. 

Guatteria Longifolia, TFo//., Willdc. 

Uvaria longifolia, Aox6. j Polyalthia longifolia, Bent. 
Debdari, . . . Beno, I Deva-daru, . . . Tam. 
Mast tree, . . . Eno. Aaoka, Aaokam, . Tel. 
Aaok maram, . . Tam. | 

A very handsome, erect growing, large tree of 
India and Java, but with a soft and useless wood. 
It is much grown in Madras os a highly ornamental 
avenue tree, and it should be planted in avenues 
more than it is at present. The true asok, Joncsia 
Hsoka, is rarely seen in Southern India. — Roxh.; 
Voigt ; Wight ; Beddome. 

GUAVA TREE, White and Red. 
Paidiumpomifenim, Z/tnn. | P. pyriferura, lAnn. 

Jam, Jam amrood, Hind. 1 Jambu klanipuk, Malay. 

Safri am, ^ 1 Lone kiae, . . . Siam. 

Jambu biji, . . Malay. | Ooia, . . . Tam., Tki.. 

There are two kinds of guava fruit largely grown 
in India and in the islands of the £. Archipelago, 
— one white within, the other red. The wood is 
extremely close grained, tough, and compact* is 
preferred for making wooden mallets, and other 
things required to stand hard knocks ; and it is 
also used for wood engraving. lioudon says 
* the fruit ripens freely in Britain, but is of little 
merit.’ The white guava is the species more 
usually cultivated, but the red is not uncommon. 
— Mason; Ains. Mat. Med. p. 211. 

GUAZUMA TOMENTOSUM. //. B. 

G. ulmifolia, Wall. | Bubroma guazumu, Wiildt, 

Bustard cedar, . . Eno. | Kudraksha olicttu, Tel. 

The Guazuma is a genus of the family Ster- 
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culiaceaa ; and G. tomentosuai, Bometimes known 
as bastard cedar, the gunstock tree, was introduced 
by Dr. Anderson about the end of the 18th cen- 
tury from America. It grows in Ceylon ] common 
in the Dekhan, pretty common about Madras. 
Tho fruit is tubercled, about the size of a cherry. 
Between its outer bark of sap-wood is a flbrous 
mass about half an inch m thickness, richly 
impregnated with mucilage, which is extracted 
by macerating for twelve hours in warm water ; 
and is neatly emploved iu the West Indies and in 
South America in clarifying sugar, as a Kydia is 
in India. Its wood is light and loose grained, 
and of a light-brown colour, and is used for 
furniture, coach panels, for packing-cases, panel- 
ling, etc. It weighs about 40 to 45 lbs. per cubic 
foot unseasoned, and 32 lbs. when seasoned, and 
its specific gravity is *512. It was largely culti- 
vatea at one time in the Madras Presidency, under 
the name of bastard cedar, as fodder for cattle. 
The fibres of its straight, luxuriant young branches 
were submitted to trial by Dr. Roxburgh ; and 
while the sown hemp broke when dry with 100 
lbs. and 209 lbs. when wet, that of the bastard 
cedar broke with 100 lbs. when dry, and 140 lbs. 
when wet. — Cleghorn^ M. E. J. R. ; Thw,; Voigt; 
Riddell ; O'Sh ; Royle^ Fib. PI. 

GUDA, Godc, Gudi, as in Nanjangode, Metba- 
goody, is probably from the Telugu and Kamatica 
Gudi, a temple, a pagoda. Gud, Maur., a house. 

GUDA, a mixed race in Sind, from Sindians 
and Sidi women ; they were equally slaves with 
their mothers, and could be bought or sold at 
will. — /W/ow’.? Sindj p. 359. 

GCJDARA. Sansk. A beggar, so named from 
their carrying a metal pan containing scented 
wood. See Hindu ; Ukhara. 

GUDBA, a Kolarian tribe, numerous in the 
eastern part of Bastar and Jeypore, but scarce to 
the wett of Bastar. Some of their most important 
words arc identical with those used by the Kurku 
in the W., and by the Kol and Santal on the E. 
- a I. P. C. Rep. p. 6. 

GUDDEE, a tribe resembling the Ghosi. They 
are now mostly Mahomedans, and have a few 
scattered communities in Gurbmooktesur and 
Surawa of Meerut, and in the Rampur territory. 
It is not imusunl to call any converted Hindu a 
Guddee, which is looked on by a Mahomedan as 
a term of reproach. A Guddee tribe occupy the 
Kangra Hills. Elliot^ Siipp. Gloss. See Gudha. 

GUDDI PADVA, flying of paper kites at the 
new year on the new moon of Chaitra, about the 
5th April. 

GUDEER, a feast celebrated by Shiah Maho- 
medans. Sec Gliadir. 

GUD’HA. Hind, Au ass, a donkey, Gadbe- 
ka-hal, a donkey’s plough. Before the British 
domination in India, it was not uncommon to 
yoke donkeys iu a plough and drive them over 
the ruins of a captured fort, as a mode of showing 
supreme contempt for tho vanquished enemy. 
The furrows thus raised were levelled by the lohe- 
ki-raye, or iron harrow. Horace says (Carm. i. 16) ; 

‘ Exitio gravl 

Htravero, et Altis urbibus ultimo 
Stetere oausw, cur porirent 
FundituM, imprimereUiue muris 
Hoitilo arutrum exurcitua insolena.* 

This mode of wreaking vengeance has been in 
es[H;cial favour with eastern natious, and was 
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practised by Chen^ Khan and Timur with unre- 
lentioff severity. Hence the common expression, 

* 1 shiul sow barley where you now stand,* as in 
the vaunt of the bandit minstrel Kurroglow, at 
p. 138 of Popular Poetry of Persia. 

Gadhe-par-Gharhana, literally, to seat upon a 
jackass, is a punishment more commonly Imown 
by the Arabic Tasbheer, publication, celebration : 
which is rendered by Golius, * Per urbem duct 
|u88it soiitem in exemplum ; fere asino aut camelo 
impositum.* — Elliot^ Oloas, 

GUDHI or Gurhi, a ceremony amongst the 
Mahrattas. A pole is erected on the first day of 
the year before the house-door, and ornamented 
with cloth, mango sprigs, etc.— W. 

GUDI. Tel. A temple. This may be the 
word from which Pagoda has been obtained. 
Pai-gudi, a devil temple. 

GuDIGAR. Karn. A caste at Na^ar in 
Mysore, carvers in sandal- wood, horn, and ivory. 

GUEST. Amongst several of the eastern 
nations, the duties of hospitality to a guest are 
still regulated as in ancient times. Luke x. 7 
says, * Go not from house to house ; * and it would 
be la great offence among the Hindus if a guest, 
after being made welcome at a house, were to leave 
it and go to another. Also Lukexiv. 16, etc., * A 
certain man made a great supper, and bade many.* 
Messengers are sent to invite guests to a Hindu 
feast, when not only relations, but all persons of 
the same division of caste in the neighbourhood, 
are invited. A refusal to attend is considered as 
a great affront. Mark xlv. 14 says, * Where is the 
uest-chamber?* Respectable Hindu householders 
ave a room which they call the stranger's room 
(Atit’hco-shale), and which is especially sot apart for 
the use of guests. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, 
i. p. 413, answering the question. What does a 
musafir (traveller) expect and receive?’ says, 

* By a Sunueh law, a traveller in the desert may 
claim entertainment for three days unquestioned.* 
Most Bedawi will suffer almost any injury to 
themselves, rather than allow their guests to be 
ill-treated. In the great tribe of tlie Bishaseen 
which inhabits the desert between the Nile and 
the Red Sea, unmarried daughters are offered 
to guests. 

GUETTARDA SPECIOSA. Linn. 

Cadamba jaBminifiora, L. I J Hsmlnum hlnutam, 
Nyctanthes hirsuta, L. | Willde. 
Pannir,DuKH.,TAM.,TEL. Himma, . . . . Sansk. 

Rava-pu,-. . . AIaleal. | Nil pitcha, . . . Sinoh. 

A small but very handsome tree, with large 
white and very fragrant flowers, in blossom 
throughout the year. It grows at Caltura and 
near Galle in Geylon, and is cultivated in Indian 
gardens. Amongst Hindus the tree is sacred 
both to Siva and Vishnu. — lioxh . ; Riddell ; Ain. ; 
The. Zcyl. ii. p. 163. 

GUE\"0 UPAS, or Valley of Poison, is at the 
side of the volcano Papandayang, in Java. It is 
600 feet below the run of the old crater, which is 
now the Telaga-bodas, or White Lake. It is a 
small bare place, with many crevices fi*om which 
carbonic acid is poured; and many dwkd animals, 
dogs, cats, squirrels, rhinoceros, tigers, birds, and 
snakes, are said to be seen in it, but this has lately 
been discredited. — Bikmore^ p. 63. 

GUGAL, a term applied in India to the fra- 
grant resins of several trees, also to the trees them- 
selves. The resin, Gugivlam Telugo, ssalsowdled 


Gugal-ka-Gond, also Indian B’dellium, and its 
synonyms are given as Mooql (Arabic), Raugban 
turb, and Aflatun. In Syrian, the Makhsan-ul» 
Adwyia says it is called Badliyun, which is like a 
corruption of aKcXXiov, B’dellium. It is the fra- 
grant gum-resin of Balsamodendron Roxburghii, 
the Amyris agallocha, a tree which is plentiful in 
the Ajmir Hills, and which yields a fragrant gum- 
resin used in sacred fumi^tions by the Brahmans; 
it is no doubt the B’dellium of the ancients. It 
has a similarity to myrrh ; is used also in flatu- 
lencies, taken in ^i ; is one of the ingredients in 
the incense or dhoop. The word Gugal in com- 
bination, when applied to a tree, in^cates par- 
ticular plants yielding resins, as Guggelam ohettu, 
iEgioeras fragrans, Kon. ; Guggulu or Sala is 
Vatica robusta; and Guggilapu chettu is Bos- 
wellia glabra.— FI. Andhr. ^e B’dellium. 

GUGE or Hundes, 120 miles long and 15 to 60 
broad, is commonly known as the plain of O^bet. 
It is comprised between the Himalaya and its Gis- 
Sutlej branch. It extends from the lakes of Mana- 
sarowar and Rakastal down the counie of the 
Sutlej to Kanawar. It is wholly under Chinese 
influence. Its undulating surface is covered with 
an alluvial deposit, declining from 16,200 feet, 
the level of the lakes, to 10,000 feet at the con- 
fines of Kanawar. The Sutlej and its feeders 
traverse it, flowing in deep narrow ravines 1000 to 
8000 feet below its mean level. — //. /. et T. 223. 

GUGLI, a class of Brahmans at Vaishnava 
shrines. 

GUHA or Gooha, in Sanskrit a secret place, 
from Gooh, to bide or to cover ; hence Guhys, parts 
requiring to be concealed. In Hindu mythology, 
when the goddess Sail burst, and the gc^ in her 
womb came forth, this part of her l^y fell in 
Nepal, where, at a place called Guhyast’han, they 
continue to be devoutly worshipped. 

GUHURWAR, also written Gabarwar, a tribe 
of Rajputs found in Dehra Mungulpur, Bithur, 
Gajmow, Kanouj, 'and in the Central Doab. 
The Guhurwar of K’hera Mungrore in Afirzapur 
have been converted to Mahomedanism, and 
those of Mahaich in Ghazipur are reckoned an 
inferior branch. The chief of the Guhurwar 
resided at Bijapur, a few miles to the west of 
Mirzapur, where the liberality of the British 
Government enabled him to keep up some show 
of respectability. At the time of the first occupa- 
tion of Benares by the British, he was a fugitive 
from the tyranny and oppression of the Goutuin 
Bhuinbar, who had expelled tlio Guhurwar family 
in A.D. 1768. The Guhurwar are recorded among 
the 3G royal tribes of Rajputs, and are said to bi 
of the same family as the Kahtor, with whom it is 
said they never intermarry.— Supp. Gloaa. 

GUHWARA. Hind. A swinging cradle. 

GUIIVAKA are cave-dwellers, Flindu demi- 
gods ; the servants of Cuvera, the deformed deity 
of riches, and into such beings the dark souls of 
men, addicted in this world to selfish gratifications, 
transmigrate. — Moofy p. 108 ; Wil/ord. 

GUI, amongst the Oraon, a sworn friendship 
between two girls. They each say, 

* Tu aor main gui jurabi ; 

Amrvn phul lagabL* 

Then each plucks fiowers and arranges them 
neatly in the other’s hair, exchange necklaces and 
embrace, and give a joint feast See Brother- 
making ; Muiih bolH'bhai. 



GUI A KHATAI. 


GUIZOTIA OLEIFERA. 


GUIA KHATAI. A Bokbarian Hakim presented 
Dr. Honigberger with this hard, pitch-like plaster 
spread on a small piece of red linen, which he 
stated had been prepared in China, and which 
was capable of remo¥hig every kind of pain, 
simply by application. One and the same plaster 
serves for several cases. The form is square, 
three or four inches in diameter ; each of them 
bears a Chinese seal. According to the assertion 
of the Hakim, its constituent parts are sweet-oil 
and litharge ; the latter, as an impalpable powder, 
is added to the former. The Bokbarian doctor 
stated that it should be applied as near as possible 
to the affected part. It acts as a rubefacient, 
without blistering. — Dr. Honiyhernerj p. 282. 

GUILANDINA BONDUC. Linn. 

Caesalpinia bonduo, Eoxb. | G. bonducella, Flem. 

Nata karanja, . . Beno. Karetti, Kulunji.MALEAL. 
Gutebka, Gudgega, Dukh. Kirbut, .... Sind. 
Katkalija, . . , HlND. Koombooroo wel, SiNOH. 

Katkaranga, . . „ Kalumawul letiya, „ 

Katkaranj. ... ,, Kalichi niaram, . . Tam. 

Sngargota, . . . Mahr. Gachoha chettu, . Tel. 

A great thorny climber, with yellow flowers, 
and with long briar-like trailing and climbing 
shoots. It grows in the East and West Indies, 
and the Eastern Archipelago. The bonduc nut 
is an irregularly round grey seed ; the almond or 
kernel is white, very hard, and intensely bitter; 
gets a blood -red colour from nitric acid. Mr. 
Piddington detected in the nuts, oil, starch, sugar, 
and resin. Bonduc nut is tlie commonest anti- 
periodic in the bazar medicines of Bengal, and it is 
undoubtedly one of considerable utility, especially 
in convalescence from fever. If it do not stop the 
paroxysm the first time, it seldom fails the second. 
The common way of exhibiting this substance is 
to give of the nut finely powdered and of black 
pepper each 6 to 20 grs. three times daily. In 
the Panjab, asafexMida is added to the black pepper. 
In Chittagong it is administered in pills, 4 grains 
of the pounded kernel with 4 grains of the black 
pepper. It is a very effectual remedy, but to 
make it so the pills must be given fresh. If the 
seeds are not broken they will keep good for years ; 
but if broken, and the kernel kept for four or five 
days, they become useless as a medicine for fever. 
Bonduc nut oil is mentioned by Ainslie as useful 
in convulsions and palsy. 

GUILIELMA SPECIOSA, Mart.^ isthePiritu 
or Pirijao of Venezuela, the Pupumba of the 
Amazon district, and tho Paripou of Guiana. It 
is a palm of an intensely hard wood ; sharp needle- 
like spines are thickly disposed in rings or bands 
round its slender cylindrical trunk. The Iiulians 
subsist for months on its farinaceous fruit. — 
JSceman. 

GUINDY, a hamlet and country-seat of the 
Governor of Madras. 

GUINEA-FOWL, Numida meleaCTis, 
is believed to be descended from the Numida 
ptilorhyncha of the hot, arid parts of E. Africa, but 
It has ^come wild in Jamaica and St. Domingo, 
and has there become small, with black legs. The 
guinea-fowl is the Bohemian of the barnyard. 
They are hardy and prolific, and are valuable in 
gardens, as they rarely scratch the ground, are 
eager in their search for insects, and with a 
scraping motion of their bill gather tho seeds of 
grasses. — Darwin. 

GUINEA GRASS, Panicum jumentorum. 
When well manured and kept clear of weeds, it 


grows luxuriantly, and admits of being cut every 
six weeks or two months. A small patch near 
Colombo, about an acre and a half, for 7 or 8 
years supplied 3 or 4 milch cows and from 5 to 
7 horses continually with all the grass required 
for their consumption, and latterly left a bui^Iub, 
which was driea for bedding and hay. When 
first planted it frequently attains a height of even 
9 feet ; and a stalk taken promiscuously from a 
small patch planted in Comboconum measured 10 
feet 4i inches in length ; when cut two or three 
times it grows thicker, but not so high. Mr. 
Wedderburn in Coimbatore, with the view of 
utilizing the washings in the municipal slaughter- 
house, had a piece of neighbouring waste land, in 
extent four acres, enclosed and irrigated by the 
diluted filth of tho slaughter-house floor. Besides 
this, poiidrette, consisting of night-soil and ashes, 
was applied. These four acres of land produce 
annually thirty-two tons of guinea grass, at ten 
rupees per ton. This nourishes bullocks better 
than double the weight of paddy straw at seven- 
teen rupees per ton. It is excellent feeding for 
horses and cattle, and is generally preferred by 
them to the ordinary country gniss, though horses 
which are hard worked seem to prefer the dry 
grass roots supplied by the grass-cutters. It 
should not be given to cattle fresh, but the 
supply for one day should be cut the day pre- 
vious; and it should not be cut too close to 
the ground, but the stalk ought to be left 7 to 
9 inches high. It is a good plan to move the 
ground between the roots every time the grass is 
cut, and it should be heavily manured after every 
three or four cuttings. It is very hardy, and may 
be easily propagated. 1 1 requires abundant mois- 
ture, but will not live in a soil which is at all 
marshy. It answers best planted in small tufts 
1 foot 9 inches to 2 feet apart, which rapidly 
spread into stools from 6 inches to a foot in 
diameter. — ^j>ry\s Suggestions^ p. 15. 

GUINEA-WORM, Filaria Medinensis, Gmtl, 
Farcutit, .... Arab. Dracunculua, . . . Lat. 
Drnkontion, . . . Git. Tejunk,. . . . Pehh. 

Naru, Narambo, . Hind. Soungouf, . , Senegal. 

Narampoo chalundi, ,, 

It occurs in Africa, Arabia, Persia, India, and 
Turkestan, most frequently appearing in the feet 
and legs. It has been supposed to be transmitted by 
means of the cyclop8,a little fresh-water crustacean, 
received by mcaua of tho drinking water. At tlie 
end of six weeks the presence of the animal is 
revealed by tuinoui-s ; then wounds appear, caused 
by the dissemiu.ation of the eggs. Gordius ornatus 
occurs in the ITiilippines. 

GUITAR, a musical instrument similar to the 
cithera, supposed to have obtained its name from 
the iSih-tara, the three-stringed. 

GUIZOTIA OLEIFERA. D. C., W. 111. 

Guisotia AbvsBinica, Casa. Tetri^onotheca Abys- 
Polymnia Abytisinica, L, sinica, Lcdch. 

P. frondoHa, Jiruct. Jagera Abyssiiiica, Spr. 

Vorbesina saliva, Jioxb. H^ianthus oleifer. Wall. 

Parthenium luteum, Spr. Kamtilla oleiforu, V. C, 
Heliopsis platyglosna, Caa. 

Kala-til, RamtU, . Hind. Uliii,ValUi,Valagalu,TBL. 
Oochellu, . . . Tam. 

This plant is grown in Egypt, Abvssinia, and 
throughout the East Indies. It has large bright 
yellow-coloured flowers, and it ripens its seed in 
February and March. The seed in shape is like 
the black cummin seed, and a sweet-tasted oil is 
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GUJAR. 


GUJERAT. 


manufactured from it, and used for nearly the 
same purposes ns the sesainum or gingelly oil. 
The seeds yield about 34 per cent, of oil, which 
sells at about lOd. per gallon. It is exported 
under the name of Niger seed. It was first 
shipped to London experimentally in 1851. It is 
a mvouritc crop, of easy cultivation, and giving 
good returns. — Mad. Ex. J. Jicp. Col. Cnl.^ 1802. 

GUJAR, a race in the N. W. rrovinccsof India, 
notoriously ])rcdatoi 7 , but gradually becoming 
more settled to habits of peaceful industry. Their 
former importance may be rated by their having 
given name to the provinces of Gujerat on the 
western const of India, and to Gujerat in the 
Panjab. They are soinetinH‘fl considered to be 
among the prior occupants of India, and have been 
80 reckonea by Tod, who declares them also to 
be a tribe of Rajputs Sir R. Jenkins also sa)'8 
that in the Nagpur territory they consider them- 
selves to be Rajputs, aud that, as they are descend- 
ants from Lava, Ihuna’s second son, they have an 
undoubted right to be so regarded. They must at 
one time have been dominant, for Edrisi, quoting 
Ibn Khordadbah, states that Juzr or Huzr was the 
hereditary title of a king as well as the name of 
the country. Gujar arc in Kashmir, in the Pan- 
jab, and are spread all over the Dehli territory, 
the Upper Doab and Upper Kohilkhand, and tliey 
enumerate 84 different tribes. In Dehli the chief 
tribes are the — 

Chumayen. iKharc. iBuraocc. jllowal. 

K'hut.'ina. I I I 

In the Doab — 

Sookul. Dodc. Hamayii. Khonbur. 

liyHlc. Jiiidhur. Khnrc. ISIooudun. 

Mavcc. rcclwan. Nagrcc. Kudahun. 

Rat’hcc. diutar Chotkune. Touhur. 

Jihiittee. j Adhuna. liudkana. Goraeo, 

KuBounce. 'Chcchc Kusane. Kuiiana. 

Bulcsur. 1 KuUeean. Kouse. 

In Rohilkhand — 

Butar. Jattee. Poorbur. Muhynsce. 

K’hlioohur. Motlc. Jiiidhur. Kusane. 

Kharc. Sooradne. 

All these tribes intermarry on terms of equality, 
the prohibited gotra or tribe being only those of 
the father, mother, and paternal and maternal 
grandmotluT. A great part of the district of 
Saharunpur was called Gujerat during the 18th 
century. By the Gujar themselves it was said to 
consist of three parts, and the division is known 
amongst them to this day, and is usually adopted 
in ordinary converse. In 1811 Colonel Tod’s 
duties called him to a survey, amidst the ravines of 
the Chambal, of the tract called Gujargar, a 
district inhabited by the Gujar tribe. Turbulent 
and independent, like the sons of Esau, their 
hand against every man, and every man’s hand 
against them, about the middle of the 18th century, 
their nominal prince, Suraj Mull, the Jit chief of 
Bhurtpur, had pursued exactly the same plan 
toward the population of these villages, whom he 
captured in a night attack, that Janmeja did to 
the Takshak, as described in the Mahabharat He 
threw them into pits with combustibles, and 
actually thus consumed them. The Gujar race 
has largely pressed into the Central Provinces of 
India, and nave settled down to agricultural pur- 
suits ; and those in Hoshangabad and Nemur are 
fair farmers. They are agriculturists in the N.W. 
Provinces, but, whether of the Hindu or Maho- 
medan faith, they everywhere prefer pasturage 


to the plough. The Gujuru of Kashmir are 
shepherd proprietors, and said to have come from 
Gujerat in the Panjab; they live in log houses, 
in recesses at the foot of the Panjal, and in the 
woods. The Gujar tribe in the Panjab are pro- 
bably of primitive antiquity. They have not lost 
the pastoral habits of their race, though they 
devote much attention to agriculture, and they 
are more industrious and h'ss predatory than their 
brethren of Hindustan. Many of the thieves in 
Hindustan are of this tribe. 

In 18.y7, in the revolt in India, the whole of the 
Gujar villages around Dehli, after fifty years of 
compulsoiy quiet, broke out and plundered all over 
that district within a few hours of the outbreak 
of the mutiny. And whenever any fugitives 
daring the mutiny came to a Gujar village, they 
were invariably plundered. The instant the strong 
arm of a government was removed, these and 
other predatory races resumed theii* ancient habits. 
They are cultivators and keepers of cattle and 
buffaloes, living in separate villages of their own, 
aud are numerous aliout Dehli and in the Merut 
and Saharunpur districts of the Doab. They arc 
numerous in the Pamab, on the northern frontier 
of British India, in Swat and the adjacent hills, 
and in the hills about Kashmir ; aud they are said 
to have preceded the Swat tribe as the inhabitants 
and owners of part of the Hazara district east of 
the Indus. In the hills about Kashmir the Gujar 
have pastoral vagrant habits. In all the northern, 
if not in all the Jat country, the Gujar are much 
mixed with the Jat. and form a considerable part 
of the population. They arc numerous in all 
Northern Rajputana, and extend into Malwa and 
the adjoining parts of Central India as fiur east as 
Bundelkhand, one of the chiefs in which is a Gujar. 
Tlie last Nagpur prince is stated to have been a 
Gujar, but at present there are no Gujar in 
Gujerat. Those located in tlie cast in Hinaustan, 
trace their origin from the west. 

The Gujar have no resemblance to the pre- 
Aryan races. They are a handsome tribe, aud both 
men and women arc remarkable for their powerful 
figures and fair complexions. Tlie women in 
particular are remarkably good-looking, and have 
a bold, free carriage and demeanour. Widows can 
re-marry. Like the Jat, they eat all flesh except 
that of cows or bullocks, and are particularly 
fond of wild hog. They drink spirits also, 
smoke tobacco, ganja or hemp leaves, and their 
women use opium, as well for themselves as 
their children. They are wholly uneducated, and 
affect to despise learning as unmanly. They are 
dishonest, untrustworthy, and lawless in a high 
degree ; mulish, revengeful, and wrong-head^, 
professinc no loyalty to any one: notorious as 
successful cattle-lifters, pursuing this branch of 
robbery with determination and skill, taking great 
pride in their lawless achievements, and loving to 
hear of past deeds. 

Those to the north of Dehli are Mahomedans, 
but to the east and south they are sometimes half 
Mahomedans, sometimes half Hindus, but so very 
lax as to be considered a sect apart — C, p. 101- 
123. — To<V 8 Rajasthan; Elliot^ Supp. Gloss. 

GUJERAT, a town in lat. 82® 32' N., long. 74® 
8' E., in the Jech Doab of the Panjab, on the 
I Rotas road between the Ghenab and Jbelum, at 
i eight miles from the right bank of the Ghenab. 
It is also the name of a district in the Panjabw 
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OULAI-. 


Qajerai gives iU name to a British revenue dis- 
trict, lying between lat. 32® 10' 80" and 88® N., 
and between long. 73° 20' and 74® 31' E., with an 
area of 2029 square miles, and a population in 
1868 of 616s847 persons. There are ni^nerous 
relies of antiquity in this district, and mounds of 
ancient construction yield considerable numbers 
of early coins. General Cunningham has identi- 
fied one of these shapelcsa masses, now occupied 
by the village of Moga or Mong, with the site of 
Riksca, the city built by Alexander on the field of 
his victory over Porus. This mound is about six 
miles west of the Pabbi range, and has a height 
of 60 feet, with a superficial dimension of 600 by 
400 feet. Copper coins of all the so-called Indo- 
Scythian kings are found in abundance. While 
the siege of Multan (Mooltan) still dnigged slowly 
on, Sher Sinh established himself at Kainnagnr, 
on the Gujranwala side of the Chenab, 22 miles 
below Gujerat, leaving the main body of his army 
on the northern bank. Here he awaited the 
attack of Lord Gough, who attempted, unsuccess- 
fully, to drive him across the river, 22d November 
1848, and withdrew with heavy loss ; but, sending 
round a strong detachment under Sir Joseph 
Thackwell by the Wazirabad ferry, he turned tne 
flank of the enemy, and won the battle of Sadulla- 
pur. Slier Sinh retired northward, and took a 
strong position between the Jhelum and the Pabbi 
Hills. The battle of Chillianwalla followed (13th 
January 1849). On 6tb February, Sher Sinh 
again eluded Lord Gough, and marched southward 
to make a dash upon Lahore ; but the British-Indian 
army followed, and on the 22d of February Sher 
Sinh turned at Guicrat, and the decisive engage- 
ment which ensuecl broke irretrievably the power 
of the Sikhs. The products of the district are 
grain, cotton, opium, safflower, tobacco, indigo, 
goor, wool, and ghi. About half the grain is 
exported on camels, mules, bullocks, and donkeys, 
but chiefly by boats to Pind Dadun Khan, and 
from thence by boat to Multan and Sind. Koft- 
gari, or gold-inlaying in iron, is peculiar to Gujerat, 
and a very brisk business is carried on by the 
workmen. Under former rulers, this inlaid work 
was used chiefly in ornamenting weapons, but, 
under the peaceful rule of the British Government, 
the craftsmen now make principally baskets, trays, 
paper-weights, paper-knives, bracelets, and orna- 
ments. — HennetVs Memoir^ p. 86 ; Cunningham^ 
Ancient Geog. of India^ p. 179 ; Imp. Gaz, 

GUJERATI, a term applied to a mercimtile 
race from Gujerat. They are of Riuput orimn, 
and are principally of the Jain religion. See 
Marwari ; Guzerat. 

GUJI. Hind. Wheat and barley sown together. 

GUJ-PIPAR or Guj-Pipal, according to Dr. 
Irvine, is supposed to be the root of Borassus 
flabelliformis, Wught from Kabul ; is astringent, 
and is given in medicine to promote digestion; 
one seer costs two rupees. According to other 
writers, it is the sliced dried fruit of ^indapsus 
officinalis, Schott. 

GUJRA or Sumurrun, bracelets made of col- 
oured thread, worn at the Maharram. 

GUJRANWALA, a British revenue district in 
the Pan jab, lying between lat. 81® 82' and 82® 88' 
N., and between long. 78® 11' 30" and 74® 28' 16" 
£., with an area of 2668 square miles, and a popu- 
lation in 1868 of 660,676. The Jati numbmr in 
all 287,600 peisons, or 48*16 per cent, of the 


whole population. Farther north, their lellow- 
tribesmen have almost all become Mahomedans. 

QUI^ Hind., Pers. A rose, but compounded 
with many words to indicate other flowers and 
flowering plants. Gulab, rose-water ; Gulab-pasii 
or Gulab-dan, a rose-water sprinkler; Gulab ka 
atr, the otto, an essentiidioil from rose leaves. 

Gul, fire-lUlls for the hookah ; a piece of hot 
charcoal for lighting the pipe or hookah ; also the 
cinder or refuse that comes from a hookah, pipe, or 
chilam when smoked out. 

GULAB SINGH, raja of Jummoo in the time of 
Ran jit Siugb, was a Dogra R^put, brother of raja 
Dhian Singh, and raja Snehit Singh. He was oruel, 
tyrannical, and exacting, but tolerant in religious 
matters. After the Sutlej campaign, the treaty of 
Lahore, dated 9th March 1846, left the British in 
]) 08 se 88 ion of the hill and plain country between 
the rivers Beas and Sutlej, and of the hill country 
between the Beas and the Indus, including the 
provinces of Kashmir and Hazara, and they con- 
ferred on Gulab Singh, territories in the bills, and 
recognised his independence. He began life as 
a horseman in a troop commanded by jemadar 
Khushal Singh, then the favourite chamberlain of 
Ranjit Singh. He soon raised himself to an inde- 
pendent command, in which he distinguished 
iiimself by making prisoner A^r Khan, chief of 
Rajaori. For this service the principality of 
Jummoo was conferred on his family. He took 
up his residence in Jummoo, and soon extended 
his authority over his Rajput neighbours, and 
eventually into Ladakh. He took an important 
part in the negotiations which followed the battle 
of Sobraon. A separate treatv was concluded 
with him at Amritsar on 16th March 1846, which 
put him in pc^ssion of all the hill country and 
its dependencies between the Indus and the Ravi, 
including Chiimba and excluding Lahoul, on pay- 
ment of 76 lakhs of rupees, and in exchange for 
the Cis-Ravi portion of Chumba. By a subsequent 
arrangement in 1847, Chumba came again en- 
tirely under the British Government. In 1867, 
Maharaja Gulab Singh died, and was succeeded by 
his son, Runbir Singh, to whom the right of adop- 
tion was guaranteed by sunnud, and the family 
now hold sway over Kashmir, Jummoo, Kishtwar, 
Zanmikar, Ladakh, and Haiti. — I^ruep'a Antiqui- 
ties by Thomas; Aitcheson's Treatises. 

GULAL. Hind. A red powder, formed of 
barley flour, or rice or wheat flour, or flour of the 
water-nut, 'Trapa bispinosa, tinted with sappan 
wood or Bandera wood, much thrown about iu 
the Ram Naomi and in the Holi festivals of the 
Hindus. 

Gulali are pill-like balls of cosmetic dyes used 
by women of India, made with arrow-root coloured 
with alito, and cotton dipped in it is sold in 
Indian bazars under the name of Pothi. The 
colour is called also Alaktaka. 

Gul-Ambari is a sort of bright lilac, in which 
the crimson and the blue are not thoroughly com- 
bined, BO that there is the effect of a shot 

Gul- Anar are the flowers of Punica granatum, 
of scarlet colour ; pomegranate flower. 

Gul-Badan is a red silk cloth for Mahomedan 
ladies* trousers ; a striped silk piece. 

Guldastah^ is a bouquet: silver-golden tree 
decorated with imitations of iewels and preciotis 
stones, used at ceremonials ana on state occasions 
as a kind of epergne. 
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OULANGHA, also Gudancba. Hind. Root adjoining Baudbanka. In places where the force 
and stem of OocouIub oordifolius. It is intenaelj of the wave is directed to one point, it freqnentlj 
bitter. A transverBo section is very porous and flows ouite perpendicularly, haviog the appear- 
mdiated. A decoction is a valuable bitter tonic ance of a wall, when it curls and oreaks with a 
and alterative ; dose, one ounce flavoured with thundping roar. In the centre of the channel in 
honey, thrice dailj. Is the Paclmna preparation of the main line of the rush of the bore there is less 
the native phyaician. — Q'Sh. ; Beng, Phar, p. 277. danger than near the shore, where the wave curls 
GULBHANGA. HiNb. The flower-bearing or along the banks.— Findlay, 
female plant of the hemp. Gulbhanga-i-bihisht, GULF of CUTGH, an extensive inlet oi the 
a sweetmeat. Arabian Sea, running eastward 90 or 100 miles, 

GUL-CHETUR, a famous field at Tanesaur, and sepamting Cut ?h from Kattyawar, and termin- 
close to the Grand Trunk Road, about 80 miles ating at its head like the Kori, in the flat desert 
south of Ambala. of the Runn. At its mouth, between Dwarka and 

GULERI. Hind. An iron from Gwalior used the Cutch coast, it is 80 milw broad.— Findlay, 
for wire-drawing. GULF of MANAAR lies between Cevlon 

GULF of AKABAH. The Red Sea at its and the Peninsula of India, and has a width of 
northern end separates into two branches, the 130 miles, extending to the line of islands and 
Gulf of Suez to the west and the Gulf of Akabah banks separating it from Palk’s Straits, and a 
to the east Akabah is a continuation of the breadth of 200 miles from Point de Galle to Cape 
valley of the Dead Sen and the river Jordan. It Comorin. In the 19th century the British deepened 
is a desolate and descried sen, useless to commerce, it, to admit ships of center draught. — Findlay. 
and shunned by the native craft on account of the GULF of MARTABAN is the north-east angle 
violent northerly winds which almost constantly formed by the delta of the Irawadi and the Marta- 
prevail thefe, raising the sea into a deep and ban, Amherst, and Tenasserim coasts. Between 
turbulent swell. Baragu point and Kalegouk island it is 130 miles 
GULF of CAMBAY is about 72 miles long, 80 wide, and recedes to the banks of the Sitang 
miles wide at its mouth, and 14 miles at its head, river — Findlay. 

The Nerbadda and the Tapti rivei’s disembogue into OTTJjF of OMAN is the funnel-shaped entrance 
it; and the smaller rivers are the Sabarmati, Mliye, to the Persian Gulf, included between the province 
and Dliardur. The mass of alluvial matter brought of Oman and the opposite coast of Makran, The 
down by these rivers, and the peculiar action of south coast of the Gulf of Oman, from the Kuweis 
the tides, has thrown up many enormous sand- ulJabal nearly to Muscat, is fertile and well cover^ 
banks ; the flood- waves come in tlic form of a bore, with date trees. It extends in a wide plain to the 
At Periin, 20 miles from the entrance of the gulf, foot of the mountains, and increases in breadth from 
the tidal streamis forced through a space four times 29 miles at Cape Musendom to 110 miles at ite 
less than it occupied before; and again, 27 miles eastern end. From Muscat to Musendom it is 
farther north, below the Bore Rocks, it flows into 200 miles in length, and within these limits its 
a channel only one-ninth its original width, from area is 14,000 square miles. The coast on the 
which circumstances the velocity of the tide is Persian side is mountainous, with deep water close 
greatly increased. At the head of the gulf, whore to it; but the Arabian coast, excepting the Ruweis 
it separates into the channels of the Mhyo river ul Jabal mountains, is low, fronted by reefs and 
and the Cambay Creek to the east, and into those ^oals to a great distance from the shore for nearly 
of the Sabarmati on the north-east, the acouniu- its whole length, forming the celebrated pearl 
lated waters of the flood-wave assume the form of banks. 

a bore, the wave coming in perpeufiicularly. The GULF of PEH-OHI-LI, on the B. coast of 
eosteru or principal bore rises five miles to the China, is at the mouth of the Pei-ho river, and is 
W.S.W. of Cambay Creek, and is not perceptible separated from the Yellow Sea by the Miau-tau 
in the neap tides, unless the previous springs have group of rocks. The shore is low and flat, 
been unusually high, when it may be observed GULF of PERSIA, or Khalij-ul-Fars, is the 
slightly through the quarter. It generally com- large inland sea bounded on the N.E. by Persia and 
mences when the winds begin to lift, the waves on the S. by Arabia. The Persian Gulf, from the 
increasing daily in height as the tides gain strength, coast of Oman to the Basra river, is 460 miles, 
and it is at its greatest height about two days Inside its breadth varies from 100 to milw, 
after new and full moon. It also varies with the but at its entrance at the narrowest part it is only 
night and day tide, which differ in height six or 29 miles. Within a line drawn duo east from 
eight feet, the night tide both of new and full Ras Musendom, it comprises on area of nearly 
moon being the highest; as the highest tide must 70,000 square miles. The northern or Persian 
have the greatest velocity, so the wave of the bore side presents in its whole extent, from the delta of 
will be highest with the greatest tide. At about the Euphrates to the Makrati coast, a seri^ of 
14 miles below Cambay, the high springs were rugged precipitous mountain ranges, one behmd 
found to rise 83 feet. And the flood runs at six the other, running nearly parallel to the coast and 
miles and the ebb at seven miles an hour. The to each other, and increasing in height as they 
bore first shows itself in the channel at eight miles recede from the sea. A belt of low laud of varymg 
below Cambay, as a wave 3 J feet high, with a rate width runs between the mountains and the sea, 
of seven knots. In the first hour the water rose called by the Persians tlia Qarm-sair, hot and nn« 
six feet during the first ten minutes. Above Cam- inviting, with a few date groves. The small seaport 
bay the wave breasts in seven feet high, with a towns are occupied by Arabs. The southeni coast, 
velocity of ten knots. The western bore, running from the mouth of the Euphrates (Shat-ul- Araol to 
into the &barmati river, is almost precisely the Ruweis-ul- Jabal, ia generally of white aand, a 
similar to the eastern bore, but it washes away by I perfect desert, with extensive uninhabited trMfla. 
its force very large portions of the shore and Water scarce and bad, though there are date 
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mves near villages. The population is exolnsively 
Arab. Along ite northern or Persian coast are 
numerous towns and villara, with a mixed Arab 
and Persian population ; the Arabs are fishermen 
and seamen, and the Persians are cultivators. — 
Findlay, 

GULF of SUEZ, at the N. end of the Red Sea, 
abreast of Tur, is 17 miles broad. 

GULP STREAM of the eastern seas, issues 
from the Bay of Bengal, passes through the Straits 
of Malacca, and sweeps to the north along the 
Asiatic coast, modifying the climate. It is called 
by the Japanese Kuro-Siwo, and debouches to 
the Philippine Islands, and thence rushes into the 
great Pacific, describing an arc of a great circle 
as far as the Aleutian Isles, on whidi it leaves 
strange weeds. The waters of this eastern Gulf 
Stream are of an indigo tint. The Sargasso weed 
occupies the centre of the stream. 

GULF-WEED (Sargaesum bacciferum, Agh.)^ 
in enormous quantity, floats in an eddy of the 
Atlantic to the west of the Azores, from lat. 20° 
to 86° N., and a^ain west of the Bahamas, its 
utmost eastern limit extending to long. 86° E. It 
occurs, also in the streams in the Pacific. It is 
of a greenish -yellow colour ; is abundant on the 
reefs, but continues to vegetate as it floats about 
in the circular currents after it has been torn from 
its attachment. The masses give shelter to a great 
number of fish, molluscs, and crustacean animals. 
Travellers to and from India meet with the Gulf- 
weed in the Atlantic, 

GUL-GAJUBA. Hind. Flowers of gajuba 
from Bombay; cooling, in various mixed pre- 
scriptions. One seer costs two and a half rupees. — 
Gen, Med. Top. p. 136. 

GULGEEAN, or Gulguleean, Gulgully, swollen 
rice mixed with molasses formed into bsdls. 

GULGULA, a town near Bamian, destroyed by 
Chengiz Khan. From some cause, not now remem- 
bered, being highly exasperated with the people, 
he came upon them suddenly, put them without 
mercy to the sword, and overturned and de- 
molished the place. There are innumerable exca- 
vations or caves in the mountains of the valley of 
Bamian, which still form the residences of a great 
part of the population ; a detached bill in the 
middle of the vallev is quite honeycombed with 
them, and is called the city of Gulgula. Caves 
are in greater numbers on the north side of the 
valley, where the idols occur, on all sides of which 
are excavations. It is said that at a day’s journey 
from Bamian, to the south-west, were the remains 
of an extensive fortress, called Band-i-Berber, 
erected near a large lake. — Moorcro/t's Travels, 

OUL-i-GULAB, a series of fortresses which have 
a communication with each other. They are 
situated near the Persian Gulf, about five farsangs 
from Behbehan, and the river Kheirabad, the 
Ab-i-Sherin or Indian river, Bows close to the 
foot of the rock on which they are built, one fort 
above the other. 

GUTiLAR, a race in the Raichore Donb, with 
several sections. There are two brancbes of this 
tribe, the Adavi Gullar and Gaddha Oullar, about 
2000 in number. The Adavi Gullar are dwelling 
in the villages between Hyderabad and Poona, 
but a very considerable number dwell in Seroor, 

10 miles from Kulburga. They call themselves 
Gol, from Go, a cow, a^ Hanam Gol ; and they 
claim to be of the Dhangor or herd race. But the 
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people know them as Adavi Gullar, t.e. country 
or wild Gullar ; also as Bai-mandel-wanloo, also 
Dowai Darmau and Do^a dene walav* The men 
are herbalists, colleeting roots and plants for the 
native physicians ; the women beg. Their physical 
appearance is strikingly like the races from 
Rajputana, — about the same in colour, but more 
slender and not so tall. None of them had resem- 
blance to any of the races of Southern India. 
They speak in Hindi, Telugu, and Canarese. They 
wear clothes dyed red with red ochre ; they seem 
poor. They do not eat the cow or bullo^, but 
use the goat, sheep, hare, and other creatures; 
and the village Gullar are goatherds. Like the 
Baidar, they eat the crocodile. Th^ do not inter- 
marry with the Gaddha Gullar. The Gaddha Gullar 
dwell in the neighbourhood of towns and villages. 
The men wear beards, and rear dogs and asses ; 
they hunt wild animals, and eat the jackal, croco- 
dile, porcupine, guana, and the women beg. They 
are alleged to be thieves and dacoits. 

GULLI-MILNA. Hind. Properly Qalli-milna. 
A form of salutation, — the embracing described in 
Scripture as falling on the neck. 

GUL-MEDAK. Hind. Jacinth ; but generally 
understood to be an imitation gem of a deep 
orange colour. 

GULPISTA. Pkrs. Bazgand., Guj., Hind. 
Galls produced on the pistachio tree (Pistacla 
vera), a native of the south of Europe and of 
Asia. They are imported in Bombajr from the 
Persian G^f, and are used in medicine by the 
natives of India. — Faulkner; Birdwood, 

GULU or Gooloo. Hind. The pod of the 
mahwa tree, Bassia latifolia. It yields a very 
useful oil, and is sometimes eaten Dy the poorer 
classes. 

GUM. 


(Jomme, Fa, 

Gom, ..... Dut. 
Gummi, Dan.,Gkb^Sw. 
Gond, . . . Guj., Hind. 
Gonoma, . . Port., It. 


Qatah pulut, . 
Goma, . . . 
Pisini, . . . 
Banka, Jigata, 
Zamk, 


Malay. 

. 8p. 

. Tam. 
, Tel. 
Turk. 


Gums and resins are divisible into gums, gum- 
resins, and resins. 

Gums are soluble in water, but not in alcohol. 
Gum-resinSy being compounds of gum and resins, 
are partially soluble in water, partly in alcohol ; 
the gummy matter being scjparated by one, and 
the resinous matter by the other. 

Resins are soluble in spirits, from which they 
are in a considerable proportion separated by 
water. The resins melt on the application of 
heat, but not so the gams. The chief gum and 
gum-resin producing plants of Southern Asia are — 

Abies Smithiana. 

Aoaoia Arabica. 

A, oateohu. 


inea. 


A ferrug 
A. lebbek 
A. leucophlna. 

A. modesta. 

A odoratissims. 

A. serissa. 

A. Bpeciosa. 

A sundra. 

A vera. 

A xylopyra. 

ASgle manneloi. 
Amte grandiflora. 
Aiiantus exoelsos. 
A MalabarioUB. 
Aloe perfoliata. 
Amygdala! Persica. 


Amyris commiphora. 
Aimoardum occidentale. 
Armeniaoa vulgaris. 
Artooarpus iniegrifolia. 
Astragalus, ap, 

Augia Ghinensii. 
Asadiraohta Indioa. 
Balnunodendnm mukaL 
B, agallooha. 

B. myrrha. 

B. pubesoeni, Stocks^ 

B. myrrha. 

B. Boxburghii 
Bas a la elliptioa. 

B. longifoua. 

Baohiw emarginaia. 

B. parviflora. 

B. reittsa. 

B. Vahlii. 
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Bombax beoUpbylliim f 
B. Malabanimm. 
Borauui Dabelliformit. 


M. Boxbnrghii. 
Mangifera Indioa. 
Mandenia ienacissima. 


Hoiweniafioribunda, Endl, JdaHa aaedarach. 


B. glabra, i2ox6. 

B. papyrifera. 

B. thurifera, €oUh, 
Buohanania latifolia. 
Butea froiidoaa, Box6. 
B. parvifloirt, 

B. Buperba. 
Calophvllum oalaba. 

O. inophyllum. 
CalotropiB gigantea. 
Canarium oommune, Z. 

C. Btrictum. 

Oaasia auriculata. 
Oadrela toona. 

CeltiB orientalia 
Cedrus deodara. 

OeraBUB puddum. 
Chloroxylon Swietcnio. 
Citrus aurantium. 

C. deoumana. 

0. limeita, Re$to, 

C. medica. 


Melanorrhoea UBitatlaBima. 
Michelia champaca. 
Mimusops elengi. 

M. kaki; 

Moringa pterygosperma. 
MoruB Indica. 

Narthex asafoetida. 

Odina wodier. 

Opoidea galbanifera, Don. 
Opuntia rubeBoens. 

Peiuea mucronata. 
Phyllanthiis turblnatuB. 
PiauB exoelaa. 

P. lon^folia. 

Pistam Atlantiea. 

P. Cabulica, Siocki. 

P. Kliinjuk, l^ockt. \ 

P. lentUouB, X. 

P. rera. 

Plumieria acuminata. 
Poinoiana data, Burm, 

P. regia. 


Cochloepermum gossypium Prosopis spicigera. 
CoooB mioifera. Prunus nlucha. 

Conocarpus latifolia, B. P. Armcniaca. 
Convolvulus Bcammonia,X. P. puddum. 


Cordia Rothli. 
Cryptostegia ipandiflora, 
Cyoaa oircinaUB. 


Dammara orientalis, Lam. P. Wallichii, IT. and A. 


D. Australis. 
DiospyroB ombryonte 
DiptarooarpuB turbin 


Punica granatum. 
Rhus, ap. 

Salix caprsea. 


Doremaammoniaoum, Don. Salmalia Malabarica. 


D. aureutn, Stocka. 
Elate BylvestriB. 
Emblica officinalis. 


SapinduB acuminatus. 
P. emarginatuB. 
Schlcichora trijuga. 


Briodendron anfraotuosum I Bomeoarpus anacardium. 


Erythrina Indica. 
Euphorbia oattimandu. 

E. tirucalli. 

Feronia dephantum. 
Ferula Porsica. 

Fious dastioa. 

F. Indica. 

F. raoemosa. 

Oaroinia elliptica. Wall. 
O. inangostana, Jb, 

O. moroUa, Dew.t mr. 

pedioellata. 

O. pedunottlata, Boxb, 

G. piotoria, Boxh. 
Gardenia gummifera. 

G. Ittoida. 

Garuga pinnala. 

Grialea tomentosa. 
HoUgama lon^olla* 
Hopoa mioran^a, Hook. 

H. odorata, 

Hvmaniea verruooaa. 
loioa resinifera. 

Inga, MD. 

Isonandra gutia. 
Liquidambar altingla. 
Maoaranga Indiea, WigkL 
M. tomentoea, Wight. 


Siphonia, ap. 

Soymeda Mrifuga. 
Spondlas mangifera. 
Storoulia urens. 
Stereosnermum suaveolens. 
Styrax ben coin. 

S. officinale. 

Bwietenia chloroxylon. 

B. febrifuga. 

S. mahogani. 

Sysygium jambolanum. 
TamarinduB Indioa. 
Tamarix Indioa. 
Terminalia alata. 

T. anjsuBtifolia. 

T. belerica. 

T. oatappa. 

Unoaria gambler. 

Vachellia faraeBiaaa. 
Vateria Indioa. 

V. lanoe»folia. 

Vatlca robuBta. 

V. tumbuggaia. 

Wrightia antidyfenieriea. 

W. tinotoria. 

Xanthoxylon hostile. 
ZixyphuB jujuba. 


PterocarpuB Dalbergioides. 
P. draco, Linn, 

P. marsupluin. 


as the wood absorbs more moisture from the otr 
than the bark, and hence swells more, in oon8e> 
quenco of its enlargement it distends the bark, 
which by the internal pressure of the wood gires 
wav, and cummy matter escapes. 

A rtificial Gum . — In the process of calico-printing 
and for stiffening different goods, an artificially 
prepared gum has for some years been employed. 
Starch or fecula is, by the action of diastase — a 
peculiar azotised substance formed during the 
gertnination of seeds — converted into a gummy 
mucilaginous substaace named dextrine. 1 1 is also 
known in commerce under the name of British 
gum and torrefied starch. The tenn loiocome has 
been applied by Payen to a modified dextrine, 
whiter and more soluble than can be obtained by 
torrefication. It is formed by moistening 1000 
parts of dry starch (potato starch is generally used) 
with very dilute nitric acid, consisting of 2 parts 
of concentrated acid and 800 of water. The 
mixture is divided into small blocks, which, when 
dried in the air, are rubbed down, and exposed in 
a proper drying stove to a current of air heated to 
about 150° or 160°; the powder is afterwards 
well dried at a temperature not exceeding 280^. 
When well made, it dissolves in cold or tepid 
water as easily as gum-arabic. 

Guin- Arabic. 

Samagh Arab!, . Arad. ' Gomma Arabioa, • • iT. 


Samagh Arab!, . Arad. Gomma Arabioa, • • iT. 

Shu-kiau, . . . CHIN. Kapitha, . . . Banbk. 

Arabisohe gom, , Ddt. Gonia Arabigo, , . Sp. 

Gommi; arabiquo. . Fr. Plsini, Tam. 

ArabiBche gummi, . Ger. Banka, Tsc.. 

Gond, .... Kind. 

Gum-arabic is the produce of sj^ies of Acacia 
growing in Arabia, India, Upper Egypt, Senegal, 
etc. Acacia scyal, A. Ebrenbergii, A. tortilis, A. 
vera of Africa, all yield the gum-arabic of com- 
merce. That known in commerce as the finer 
gum Senegal is said to be the produce of A. vera. 
A. albida (the A. Senegal of Willde.), A. seyal, 
and A. Arabica also yield it, and the inferior 
reddish varieties from A. Adansonii. Barberry 
gum is said to be the produce of A. gummifera. 

Gum Senegal is exerted from Portcndic, Sierra 
Leone, and tne Fren^ settlements on the Senegal, 
being produced chiefly in the desert country to 
tiie north of the Senegal. A. vera is stated by the 
authors of the FI. de Sonegambie to yield the pale 
and fine varieties, A. albidis (A. Senegal, Wiude.} 
and A. Adansonii the inferior reddish varietieB. 
A. Seyal, A. vera, and A. Arabica are found in 
Senegambia. 

Barbary Gum is exported from Mog:ador on the 
west coast of Africa. It is of inferior quality, 
and, moreover, a mixture of two or three kinds. 

The East India Gum of commerce is the 
of A. Arabica; A, seiissa, JSgle marmelos, Feronia 
' elephantum, Asadirachhs Indioa, Melia aseda- 
racb, Odina wodier, and Prosopis spicigera. It 
I is known os Qond, Babul gond, and Ohatti sond. 


There are two leading modifications of gum. racb, Odina wodier, and Pr«K>pia spicigera. it 
one of which is represented by gum-arabic, aua w known u Qond, Babul gond, and Gbatu 
the other by gum-tragacanth. There are many It occurs in rounded pieces or tears, and in 
intermediate varieties, amongst which cherry-tree mento, up to the rise of a walnut or lam^. It 
gum may be distinguiahed ; and the different kin^ diasolves ahnost completely to watw. Tne 
of gums have been classed under the generic tion is purer when made with cold water, and 


terms of arabtoe, tragacantbine, and oeraaine. 
Gom-arabio, gum of the cheny, gnm-teaga- 


I kem better, 
i East Indii 


India Gum is exported to Europe diiefly 


The gummy matter resides m sue narx ana aura- Ajnw un 
men ; it is the nutritive juioe of ilie plant. But | cutta and 
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mbay by the namoa of Babul and 
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k of good qtuUt;, but k Yielded the Eaet Indkn in roundish mMKB, and the ktter 
IM wj tteritta, and by tj^dcB o! other famishes the finest yamishes. Fresh essenoe of 

CBlMEca. turpentine dissolves it pmpletely) but old tar* 

k ffUta is aW obtsb^ at the Cape from the pentine will not do so. It is stat^ that essence 
AeacXi karroo^ A. horrida, and A. giraffe, and from of turpentine, digested upon sulphur, will dissolve 
the A. decunens of New Holland. double its own weight without letUng anv fall 

According to the locality producing it, gum- The oil of rosemary also dissolves copal with 
•rabioisknowuasTurkeyor Arabic gum, Barbary great readiness.^ An excellent vamldi may be 
Or Morocco gum, Senegal, East India, and Cape made by dissolving one part of copal and one of 
gum. The mucilage of each of these varieties of essence of rosemary, with from two to three parts 
gum is employed to give lustre to crapes and of pure alcohol 

diks, and tor cementing into cakes the various The employment of the ^ums and resins in the 
pigments used by artists in water colours. arts has been greatly facilitated by the discovery 

Cherry-tree Oum^ including that of peach and of new solvents, such as the new alcohols and 
^nrioot trees and other species of Prunus, re- ethers, naphtha, benzole, chloroform, and others, 
•embles inferior gum-arabic in its external oha- Gtm-ammomoc, 

raeten, but is only partially soluble in cold water. Ushek, Fesbuk, . Arab. | Samugh b* sherin, PxRS. 

Maelic Reein is produced in Soio from the Aatruck, .... Hind. | 

Pistaoia lentiscus, the lentish tree. That which This is a bitter, nauseous, bad-smelling gum- 
collects on the branches of the trees is called resin, and used in medicine. Dorema amrooniaoum, 
mastic in the tear, and fetches the highest price, Ferula ammonifera, Fee^ F. orientalis, and F. 
while that which falls to the ground constitutes Persies, have all been named as its source, 
the common mastic. Mastic varnish is well known Gum-anime is a gum-resin the product of the 
from its transparency, and its peculiar toughness Hymcniea courbaril, the courboril locust tree 
and tenacity even when spread in the thinnest of South America, introduced into TenoMorim, 
coat on wood or on canvas. This is due to the and easily propagated. This gum-resin is of a 
presence of a peculiar resin, which does not possess pale brownish colour, and is met with in com- 
any acid properties. meroe partly in translucent and somewhat unctu- 

OWtanum was the frankincense used by the ous grains or tears, and partly in large brittle 
anoienta in their religious ceremonies. Moses masses. But the commercial article is doubtless 
•peaks of it in Exodus ; and it long formed a con- the product also of the Vateria Indioa or gum- 
stituent in the preparation of incense. It is pro- copal tree, which yields almost a precisely similar 
duced in India from the Boawellia thurifera, but resin. For ordinary purposes these may be used 
there are also African and Arabian varieties. indifferently, but where purity is demanded, 
MyrrA— This gum-resin was an object of trade copal is almost insoluble, wnile anime is wholly 
mors than 8600 years ago. It is produced in soluble in alcohol. 

various ports of Asia and Africa, one myrrh tree Dehamallee is the gum of 'Gardenia lucida ; it 
bearing the scientific name of Balsamodcndron exudes in amber-coloured transparent drops at 
inyrrha. Turkey myrrh is considered the finest, the ends of young shoots, . from which it is 
the East Indian being the second in Quality. It collected. It is a strong, disagreeable-smelling 
is employed medicimdly as a dentrifnee, and in gum-resin, procurable in most Indian bazars, 
the preparation of fumigating pastilles. and much used by native physicians as an external 

Tragacanth is gathered in Crete from the Astra- application, when dissolved in spirits, for cleaning 
galus tragacantha. It is largely employed in foul ulcers. ,It is also used by some European 
calico printing, and has many uses in the arts. practitioners in cases of wonns in children. It 
Catechu is an extract rather than a gum, is most useful in preventing vermin breeding in 
obtained from the Acacia catechu. wounds, keeping away flies from sores, on account 

Gambier has similar properties to catechu. It of its strong aroma ; and it is an article in the 
is obtained from the Uncoria gambier, and both of materia medica of the villf^e farrier. Its effect 
these are employed in calico printing, dyeing, etc. in preventing the access of flies to festering wounds 
Oum Kino of commerce is obtained from Ptero- and running sores is remarkable. 

Carpus erinaceuB and P. marsupium, and Euca- Dammer is a vernacular term for the resins of 
lyptus resinifera. It is used in medicine, and has various trees growing in India and in the Eastern 
b^ proposed to be employed in the arts. The Archipeli^o. In Bombay the term Dammer is 
dn^n’s blood is from P. draco. also applied to pitch. Throughout India, Ral and 

Gamboge is obtained in Ceylon, l^Ialabar, Siam, Rala arc terms ^plied to all resinous substances ; 
from species of Qarcinia. It is much used as a but the Ral of Northern India, and exported from 
pigment, and in miniature painting it is employed the Panjab, is not similar to that of uie resins of 
to colour varnishes and lacquers. Yatica robusta and of V. tambugaia, which form 

Elemi ^m-resin is the product of a tree still the chief part of the dammers of India. These 
undetermined, and although it is of considerable are very brittle, and aro amber-coloured, 
importance, and is import in large quantities, Sal - tree Dammer is the resin of V. robusta 
the locality producing it is not dis^ctly known, and of other species. It occurs in sticks much 
It fonns an essential ingredient in many of the resembling in shape the black dammer, but differ- 
finest varnishes. ing widely in colour and consistency. In colour 

Copal resin exudes spontaneously from two it varies from a li^ht yellow to a dark brown, 
tree^ Rhus copalinum, and Elseocarpus copalifer, the two colours bemg very frequently found in 
the first being an American and West Indian, and the same lump, and giving it the appearance of 
the second an East Indian tree. A variety of having a regular ‘ grain.* It is friable, and differs 
copal is obtained from the coasts of Guinea. The from %e white dammer of the western coast in its 
American kind comes to Britain in flat fragments, inferior hardness, opacity, and Its peculiar form, 
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and from the black dammcr hi its colour. There turpentine is obtained bj^ distilling the oinide 
are extensive tracts of Gugulnni (Vatica) jungles turpentine. Gainpheuo is the rectified spirit, 
in the Guinsur and Cuttack provinces. The Turpentine is extensively employed os the solvent 
Khond and Uriya races Kving in and near these of tlic other resinous bodies in the formation of 
jungles, wound trees in several places, the resin varnishes. Its solvent powers in tliis respect 
issues, and is collected when sufficiently solid, render it exceedingly valuable to the artist, and 
The dammer collected from the decayed parts of also to the inauumcturer. The rectified oil of 
the tree Is of a dark colour. turpentine has been much used as a solvent of 

Pinejf Re$in of tlie Vatcria Indica is amber- caoutchouc. It has been stated by Bouchardt 

colour^ and very tough. It is known as Pinev that the unrectified oil dissolved India rubber 
dammer, white dammcr of Malabar, Indian copal, with great difficidty, whereas the oil rectified 
and Indian gum-aniinc. This resin when soft is withoid water was an excellent solvent, but that 
Piney vaniish. It is largely exported from the it was rendered still better when it was distilled 
forests of Travancore and Western Ghats. from bricks. 

Black Dammcr of Malabar is the product of Scio Turpentine, called also Chian cuid Cyprus 
Canarium strictum. turpentine, is the product of a Pistacia in the 

Tr////e7>a»/w<crof Singapore occurs in fnvginents island of Scio. It is obtained by cutting cross- 
of variable size, inarketl with reddish streaks, ways with a hatchet the trunks of the largest 
transparent, amber-like, brittle, with brilliant trees ; the turpentine runs down on flat stones 
fracture, very inflammable, inodorous, and taste- placed to receive it, eacli tree yielding about eight 
less. TJiis resin flows from the Dammam orien- or ten ounces. 

talis w'hicli grows on the lofty mountains of The Oleo-vcsinit or wood-oils, the Gurjun oils 
Amboyna. It liangs from tlie branches, and re- of the genus Diptorocarpus, also the black varnish 
sembles stalactites, tlie pieces being sometimes from the genus Melaiiorrhoea usitata, are all largely 
as large ns the haiid, and 4 to 8 inches long ; some used in the arts and manufactures of S.E. Asia, 
pieces are like anime resin. This substance, in The export of gums from India during the ten 
conjunction with wood-oil, makes a useful coarse yeai*8 1871-72 to 1880-81, ranged in value from 
varnish for doors, windows, etc. It is also some- £147,330 in the first-named year, to £470,960 in 
times employed as a pitch in dockyards, and by the last. In 1881-82, exports 882,393 cwts., value 
farriers in the preparation of certain plasters. £294,086. In the eleven years 1860-61 to 1800-61, 
When melted with gingcUy oil, it is used for gum-lac, etc., to the value of frona £78,642 to 

covering corks iu bottles. £171,046 was exported, nearly all from Bengal. 

Cowdic or Kauric Gum, called also Australian From 1872 to 1881, the value of its exports ranged 
dammer of New Zealand, is the product of Dam- from £203,680 in 1873, to £756,748 in 1876.— 
mara Australis. AinsliCy Crawfurd ^ M^Clelland^s Tenasserinij 

The dammer of the Tonosserim Provinces is the Pereira ; lloplc, Prod, lies. ; Eng, Cue, ; IJamiUon i 
product of three different genera, belonging to Senai, Hedjaz, p. 278; Roxh,; Morrison, Comp* 
the wood-oil tree family, — the Vatica, the II opea, Descr, ; Mason; (ySh, : Faulkner; VegetabU 
and the Diptcrocarpus. Kingdom ; Poole ; Drury s Useful Plants ; Dird^ 

Gum Elcnii of commerce is said to be yielded wood^s Bombay Products ; Powell, 
by several species of Amyris. GUM ADI. Tel. Gumar, Hind. Species of 

Brazilian Elemi is called also Acouchi balsam. Gmelina, G. arborea, G. parymora ; Telia guinaoi 
It is obtained from the Icica hctcrophylla. is G. Asiatic^a. Tagumuda, Gmelina parvmor^ is Sj 

American Elemi comes from Icica icicariba; largo timber tree, a native of the mountainous 
resin of courina from I. ambrosica. imrts of India. The wood of such trees as will 

Gum Galbanum is referred to Ophoidia gal- square into logs from 18 to 24 inches, resemDi^ 
bauifera, Don, Galbanum officinale, Don, and teak. The colour is almost exactly the same, the 
Ferula galbaniflua, Buh, There appear to be two grain rather closer ; at the same time it is as hght 
kinds of gidbanum, Levant and Persian. The or lighter, and is as easily worked. It is u^d for 
Persian, which is the one which comes to India, the decks of pinnaces about Chittagong, Dacca, 
is yielded by Ophoidia galbanifera. etc., and is found to stand the weather withoi^ 

Gum-elastic, caoutchouc, or India rubber, is shrinking or waroing, better than any other wood 
obtained in S.E. Asia from several milky-juiced known there. It seems to be the Gm. Asiaticn. 
plants, belonging to different families (Sapotacco), Gm. arborea has alight-coloured wood, close- 
Apocynaceae, Moracese, and EujmoAiacefio). grained and light, grows in the Santal jungles, 
Assam iu particular furnishes large quantities of out scarce. It is used for planks, and m con- 
India ruboer from Ficus clastica ; whilst supplies structing palkccs. It is this wood with whicii 
from Labuan are of the Urceola elastica; and from the beautiful lac ornaments are made, such as 
the Peninsula, of CiTptostegia grandiflora. workboxes, envelope cases, pen-trays, ete., for 

Jsonandra gutta yields the famous gutta-percha which Suri is celebrated. — Cal, Engineers Journal, 
of commerce, whidi, like India rubber and caout- Juty 1860; Bolide, MSS , ; Rozb, 
chouc, rapidly rose in demand after its first dis- GUMATTI.^ Hind. Mines in Mimdi, Kangra 
covery, and merchants anxiously look for new Hills, etc., a dirty-grey rock-salt is obtamed. 
sources of supply. GUMBAZ. Hind. A dome, a majisole^. 

Gum Sagapemm, believed to be the produce of The gumbaz covering the tombs of the Adal Sham 
an umbellifer of Western Asia, perhaps Ferula kings at Bijapur and Gpgi are of mi^ificent 
Peraica, Willd. See Sagapenum; dimensions, and in good preservation. Those at 

The Turpentines arc oleo-rcsins obtained from Kulburg^ arc also large, but are mreatly dilapid- 
ooniferouB plants. Pinus palustris and P. tmda ated. Those at Golcond^ new Hyderabad in the 
yield turpentine. Canada turpentine, or Canada Dekhan, over the Kutub Shohi kings, ^ in good 
balsam, is from tlicf Abies balsa inca. Spirits of order, tnougli of small dimensions. Those over 
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GUM DRAGON TREE. 


GUNDGURH. 


the Imad Shahi of Bcrar are remarkable. Over 
the Band Shahi of Beder there are large gumbaz, 
but mostly in mins ; and those at Roza, between 
Dowlatabad , and Ellora, are small and mean in 
appearance, though the emperor Aurangzeb,. who 
di^ at Ahraadnaggur, is buried there. 

GUM DRAGON TREE of the Canary Islands, 
the Dracmna draco, affords a concrete, astringent, 
resinous juice, called dragon’s blood. A tree 
growing at Orotava, in Teneriffc, attained much 
celebrity. Its hollow trunk had been used from 
time immemorial by the Guanches for their 
religious rites. The approximate circumference 
of the trunk in 1807 was about 78 feet, its height 
not exceeding 75 feet. It was greatly injured, if 
not destroyed, by a gale in the autumn of 1867. 
Gum dragon is a name of tragacanth. 

GUM G HATTY’, in Bombay, is a commercial 
term for mixed gums from forest trees, from 
species of Acacia called Baba, the wood -apple 
tree, Feronia elcphantum, the mango tree, the nim 
or margosa trees, species of ^lelia and Azadirachta, 
the Vachcllia farnosuina, the Moringa pterygo- 
sperma, and the cotton trees, Cochlospcrmum 
gossypium; picked pieces are sold as gum-arabic. 

GUMKA. Hind. Slight fermentation of ears 
of com, induced to facilitate tlircslung. — IF. 

GUMPI KAMLU or Kamawaru. Tkl. A Sudra 
caste in Southern India, who do not permit any 
stranger to enter their houses, 

GUMSUR, a hilly tract lying? between lat. 29® 
40' and 20° 25' N., and long. 80° 10' and 85° 5' E., 
in the neighbourhood of Gan jam and Vizagapatam. 
For a long period after British occupation of the 
Peninsula, the zamindar held the Gumsur country 
on payment of rent. The native Chief in 1835 
claimed exemption from civil process, also refused 
to pay arrears of revenue, and the territory was 
annexed by the British. In 1871 the population of 
Gumsur was 158,061. It is now a taluk of Ganjam. 

GUMTI, a tributary to the Ganges. It rises 
in a small lake or mon\ss 19 miles east of the 
town of Pilebhit, in lat. 28° 35', long. 80° 10', 
520 feet above the sea. It runs S.S.E. into the 
Ganges, joining 30 miles below Benares, after a 
course of 482 miles. In tlie rainy season boats 
of 4000 or 4200 maunds burden are sometimes 
seen proceeding down the river to Lucknow. 
It runs near Lucknow, Juanpore, Sydapur, and 
near Chougong in ComillaL, 

GUM TREES of Australia are of several genera. 
The grass gum trees, Xanthorrhoea, s/?., and 
Kingia Australis, 11, Br,^ plants of Australia, bear 
some outward resemblance to each other, but 
belong respectively to the lily and tlio rush 
families. The blue gum tree of Tasmania (Eu- 
calyptus globulus) and its ally E. corynocalyx of 
South Australia, and other species; also Cordy- 
line congOBta, Moreton Bay ; Scaforthia elegans, 
Dammara robusta, of Queensland. 

GUN. Several of the old cannon in the Peninsula 
of India are of ^reat size. That with the largest 
diameter is at Bijapur. It was cast at Ahmad- 
naggur about a.d. 1549, by a supposed native of 
Constantinople, named Rumi Khan, also Husain 
Khan, and the bed of its foundry was still 
unlevelled in a.d. 1839 ; it was close to Rumi 
Khan*8 mausoleum, which had been converted into 
a dwelling-house. The gun was di'agged to Bija- 
pur by means of elephants and bullocks. Rumi 
Khan was the Mir-atisn, or commandant of artillery, 


under the Nizam Shnh Bhairi dynasty of Ahmad - 
naggur. The length of this gun is 16 feet, and 
calibre is 2 feet 4 inches, and a full-grown man can 
creep into it. It remains on a bastion of Bijapur, 
and Hindus have besmeared it with rcdf-lead 
and worship it. Another gun may be seen not 
far off, on the summit of the high tower called 
the Oopuri Boorj, measuring 30 feet in length, 
and composed of bars of iron welded or rather 
bound together. The legend current regarding 
tlio Oopuri Boorj is that one of the kings, wish- 
ing to get his city fortified with as little expense 
to himself as possible, gave each of his nobles 
a certain portion of wall and rampart to 
build, and excited the greatest emulation among 
them as to whose work should bo beat done. 
One of the chief nobles was absent at this time, 
and on bis return found the city completely 
walled in, and his peers rejoicing in their patriotic 
endeavours. Stung at being excluded from such 
a grand work, he expostulated with the king, 
wlio, to comfort him, promised him that he should 
build one that would surpass in height and splend- 
our the work of the others. Hence this bastion. 
A built gun 27 feet long is now lying on the top 
of Gawilgarh Hill, and one 21 feet long was on the 
walls of Beder in 1869. 

GUNA. Sansk. Merit, virtue; a property, 
a quality, of whicli, metaphysically, three are 
principal. 

Satya guna, the property of truth, purity, and 
wisdom. 

Rajo guna, the property of foulness, the source 
of passion and error. 

Tamo guna, the property of darkness, the source 
of inertness and ignorance. 

Nir guna, deity abstractedly, without any of the 
three properties. — 

GUKa - DOSHA. Maleal. From Guna, 
good ; Doshain, bad. A form of marriage amongst 
the Nair people ; the words mean for better for 
worse. Sec rolyandry, p. 109. 

GUNCH. Hind. Itoots of Abrus precatorius, 
a substitute for liquorice root. The seeds are 
used as weights by jewellers, also for necklaces, 
bracelets, and other trinkets. They are of various 
colours, red, and red and block, and almost wholly 
black. — Simmonds' Diet, 

GUND, a plateau in N, Canawi near Dandilli. 
It has a considerable forest tract, and near Dan- 
dilli is a Negro race. There is a succession of 
small rapids, amounting to a fall of 120 feet, in 
the Black River, but the timber can be floated 
down, though not without some difficulty. — Cleyh, 

GUNDA, four of anything. Like the Dam, 
the Gunda of accomits and the Gunda of practice 
do not coincide. See Ganda. 

GUNDA BAROSA. Hind. Boewellia thurifera 
resin. 

GUNDAL. Sansk., Tel. Cyperus hexastachys, 
RottL Wight says the true name is Gundra, a 
fragrant grass ; ^so a plant bearing a fragrant 
seed, which, with the addition of La, * what eats,* 
becomes Gundala, a name of the Chakor or Perdix 
chakor, Gray^ which is said to eat the seeds above 
mentioned. — Elliot^ FI. Andhr, 

GUNDGURH. This mountain, prior to British 
supremacy, was a stronghold of bamditti, who 
infested the high road passing through Husan 
Abdul to Peshawar. At the foot of one of ita 
nortliorn spurs, opposite to Hurripur, is the 
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GUNDIOOTA, 


GUKONG APL 


strong vUIage of Murroe, where the Sikhs were 
several times repulsed by the mountaineers, and 
where Major Ablx>tt found an asylum during an 
insurrection. — Rec» Gov, of India ^ No. 11. 

GUNDICOTA, a town and fortress in lat. 14® 
61' N., and long. 78® 22' E., between Gooty and 
Cuddapah. It is on the summit of a precipice, 
forming the southern wall of a fissure that cleaves 
a range of sandstone hills from their summit to 
their base, and the Pennar river passes through 
the gap into the plains of Cuddapah. The distnet 
wasceaed to the British by the Nizam iu a.d. 1800. 

GUNGADHARA. Sansk. From Gunga, and 
Dhara, to hold. Guiigadhara-Shastri, he who 
knows the Shastra is called a Shastri. 

GUNGAPUTR or Gangapootr, a tribe of inferior 
Brahmans (literally sous of the Ganges), found 
chiefly in Benares, Bit’hur, and Sheorajpur in 
Caw n pur. — Elliot, 

GUNGAVULLY, a river of the plain of Dhar- 
war, rises in lat. 16° 45' N., long. 75°10'E., aud runs 
S.S.W, into the Indian Ocean ; length, 100 miles. 

GUNGAW ALLY and Sadasliewghur are shipping 
ports on the AV. coast of India. Gungawally was 
at one time the chief place of export for Canara 
timber, consequent on its position nearest to the 
^logadda jungle above, and to the south of the 
Arbyle Ghat. — Gibson's Bombay Forest Report, 

GUNGHRU, little bells fastened to a string, 
which is wound round the wrists and ankles, and 
which jingle at every motion of the limbs. 

GUNKARI. Hind. Pewter anklets of Kulu. 
GUN-METAL. 


Stuok goed, . . , DUT. 
Stuckgut, . . . Ger. 

Bronze, It. 


Metallum tormentorum, 

liAT. 

Metal de canonei, . Sp. 


It is used for casting statues, cannon, bells, 
frames, stands for argond lamps, ornaments, etc. 
Bronze is an alloy of copper and tin, the quantity 
of tin employed varying according to the effect 
desired to be produced. Analysis has sliown tlrnt 
ancient weapons and tools contained 8 to 15 per 
cent of tin, medals from 8 to 12 per cent, tin, 
with 2 parts zinc added to each 100, for improving 
the bronze colour. The modern alloys of copper 
and tin have led to the production of a variety of 
metals bearing different names, as soft gun-metal, 
brass ordnance metal, with 8 to 12 per cent, tin, 
the various bell-metils, and the Chinese gong with 
20 per cent, of tin, and speculum metal of 126*4 
of copper to 58*9 of tin. — Tomlinsov. See Alloys. 

GUNNERA SCABKA, used for tarts, like the 
stalks of a species of rhubarb. 

GUNNY. 


Guni, . . . . Brng. 

Gunpat, Gunipat, . Hind. 


Koni, Tam. 

Gona, Tku 


one cubit wide, of which two or three were sewn 
together at the sides, into one piece, before offering 
it for sale. The first kind^ inteiided for bedding, 
is 4 to 5 cubits long and from 2^ to 3 cubits wide, 
and sells at about 8 rupees per 100 nieces. 
Secondly i that intended for covering bales of cloth 
is of the same dimensions, but is thicker than the 
former kind, and costs from 6 to 10 rupees per 
100 pieces. Thirdly^ that intended for making 
rice ond sugar bags is 5 cubits long and 1^ or 
14 cubits wide, . nd ten bags cost 4 or 6 rupees. 
The exports from British India of gunny bags aud 
gunnies have vastly increased. From 1850 to 
1882 they were of the following value : — 


1850-61, . 

. £168,421 

1856-57, • 

.£376,268 

1861-52, . 

. 299,720 

1857-58, . 

. 217,092 

1852-53, . 

. 201,607 

1858-69, , 

. 392,424 

1853-54, . 

. 174,926 

1859-60, . 

. 333.977 

1854-56, . 

. 216,346 

1860-61, . 

. 359,048 

1856-56, . 

. 302,340 

1881-82, . 

.1,097,688 


Gunny Bags exported from India. 


1874-76 . 

. No. 8,010,824 

Bz. 23,36,723 

1875-76, . 

. 19,268,250 

44,28,603 

1876-77, . 

. ., 82,869,i)46 

64,64,808 

1877-78, . 

. „ 26.400,639 

72,96,686 

1878-7^. . 

. „ 45,854,044 

1,04,26,891 

jl879-80, . 

. „ 65,902,481 

1,13,20,504 


Gunny Cloths exported from India. 

1374*75, Rs. 20,271 

1875- 76, 4.47,642 

1876- 77, 6,94,643 

1877- 78, . . . 2,965,559 yds. 8.56,100 

1878- 70, . . . 4,670,691 „ 6,25,646 

1879- 80, . . . 6,219,256 „ 6,08.188 

Gunny Roi>e and Twine exported from India. 

Owt. Us. t Cwt. Rs. 


A strong, coarse sackcloth manufactured largely 
in Bengal, for making into bags, sacks, and pack- 
ing generally. The material from which tiiis is 
manufactured is the fibre of two plants, Corchorus 
olitorius and C. capsularis, both of which, but 
particularly the former, are extensively cultivated 
throughout Lower Bengal. Besides a large domestic 
consumption of gunny, the whole rice, paddy, wheat, 
sugar, ^tpetre, etc., of the country, as well as the 
pepper, coffee, and other foreign produce, are ex* 
ported in gunny bags or sacks. The kind of clo^ 
of which the gunnv bags are made is called in 
Bengal Chata, in Tamil Koni, and in Tel. Goni, 
also Tat. It is of three different kinds, and was 
formerly woven In pieces from three-quarters to 


1874- 75, 

1875- 76, 

1876- 77, 


5,009 

1,362 

4,535 


20,404 

14,632 

34,759 


1877- 78, 

1878- 79. 

1879- 80, 


4,428 54,431 
2,768 28,208 
2,053 16,754 


GUNNYGULL, a hill ridge south of Kumool, 
which is seamed with great veins of pure specular 
iron ore. Sec Iron. 

GUNONG API. Malav. Literally, fire mountain. 
There arc three volcanoes iu the Eastern Archi- 
pelago of this name, — one within the circle of the 
Banda Islands, which is a conical active volcano 
2300 feet high. Another is north of AVetta ; and 
the third is near the AV. end of Sumbawa, at the 
northern entrance to the Supi Strait Guoong 
Api, north of AVetta, rises six or seven thousand 
feet above the sea. It is an uninhabited volcano, 
and is a great laudnmrk for ships tradino with 
China, who pass up tho Ombay passage and come 
down tho hioros Sco. Nila is an active volcano 
1700 feet high, ill tho E. Archipelago. It is £. of 
the Gunong Api tluit lies north of Wotta. In 
1604 a great eruption occurred, port of the craler 
foil in, tho wholo island was a sea of lava, and the 
people ilcil to Banda; aud a similar eruption 
occuri'od ill September 1824, when all shmlariy 
fiod. 

Gunong Api of ilie Banda group is called by 
the Frendi tho grenade of Banda. It is a single 
island or cone of volcanic matter rising from a 
rocky base, and separated from Great Banda by a 
narrow channel. Since the Banda Islands were 
discovered, there have been at least 13 great 
eruptions of this volcano. That of 1820 was very 
severe; and another occurred in 1824. Hie 
strong^ eruptions were in the following yean : 
—1698, 1616, 1632, 1691, 1711, 1749, 1798, 
1820. That of 1691 was a terrible one. The 
I most fatal earthquakes took place in 1629, 1683, 
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GUNPOWDER. 


GUNTA BARINGA. 


1686, 1748, and 1816. Ite height ia aboat 2000 
leet^ It la covered with magnmoent vegetation, 
oommenoing at the line where the waves cease 
to beat, and' continuing upwards to the point 
where the lava ceases to flow, being cooled by 
the air. This volcano is the curse of the group. 
The nutmeg is not cultivated, and the island is 
occupied by a few emigrants from Timor. 

Gunong Bemum is a lofty mountain 100 miles 
north of £e Lulnmut group of the Malay Peninsula. 
The upper part of the nvers and manv o! thdr 
feeders are occupied by five tribes of aWigines, 
vis. the Udai or Semang^ who appear to the 
same people who are known to the Binua of 
Johore under the name of Orang Pago, are found 
on the Se^met, Palungan, and Kapi, tributaries 
of the Muar, and in the viclnitv of Gunong 
Ledang. The Udai or Semang nave not any 
other weapons than the sumpitan. This is the 
most savage of the aboriginal tribes that roam the 
mountains and forests in the centre of the Malay 
Peninsula, and upon the borders of the Malacca 
territory. 

The Jakun partially frequent the same territory, 
tlie lower part of Palungan, Gappam, etc., and 
extend N. and N.W. within the British l^undories. 
They are found at Tidong, Ayer Ghirmin, Ayer 
Itam, Darat Yassin, Ulu Kissang, and Rukit Singer. 

The Mintira^ the largest tribe, dwell around 
Gunong Bermun and the adjacent mountains. G. 
Kissam, Licha, Singwang, Kamuuing, Kayu Libct, 
and G. Garun possess the higher part of both the 
western and eastern streams. 

The Sakai succeed to them in the interior, fre- 
quenting the neighbourhood of Gunong {Cinabui. 

On the N.W. the Mintira march with the Besisi^ 
one of the most numerous tribes, who ocoupy all 
the streams flowing in that direction from Gunong 
Bermun and the mountains lying to the southward 
of it. 

These five tribes (as well as those inhabiting all 
the interior of the Peninsula to the north) are 
sometimes by the Malays called Orang Binua. 

Another group aro the Bermun tribes, so called 
from the circumstance of most of the streams on 
which they are found rising in the Bennun 
mountain system, reoriving accessories from it, or 
joining rivers which have their source in its ravines. 

Gunong Bedong, in the Natunaa Islands in the 
China Seas, in lat, 4'’ 3' N.^ also called Quoin Hill. 
Another mountain in the Natunos is call^ Gunong 
Ranay. 

Gunong Gedeh, or the Blue Mountains, a high 
range in Java, about 30 miles inland from Batavia. 
Pangeango rises 9954 feet, Salak 7322 feet, and 
Kanrang 6014 feet above tlie sea. 

Gunong Qedung, about 7000 feet high, is about 
30 miles E. by N. i N. from Malacca, and is also 
called Queen's Mount, also Mount Ophir. 

Gunong Gerai, also called Quodah Peak, is the 
highest hill on the Quedah main. Its summit is 
estimated at 5000 feet above the level of tlie sea. 

Gunong Mar-opi, a sulphureous mountain in 
Java, 2000 feet high.— BilJnore ; Horsbnrgh, 

GUNPOWDER. 

Ho-yoh, .... Chin. Sandawa, Masiyu, Malat. 
Krudi pulvor, . , Pan. Prooh, , . * . . Poii. 

Btulmud, • . . Put. Porooh, .... Bus. 

Poudre, Fa. Polvora, . . Sr., Port. 

Sohieagpttlver, . . Gbb. Krut, Sw. 

Barut, Dam. . . Hind. Topalka marindu, . Tam. 

UUi, Ubat WU, Halat. Mi^du, . .... Til. 


Gunpowder is a compound of sulphur, charcoal, 
and nitre. The sulphur and charcoal in a state of 
fine powder are mixed with the saltpetre moist as 
it comes from the refinery. This compound, known 
as green chaige, is long and oarefully ground 
under iron and stone runners. This green charge 
mixture is then milled into gunpowder under large 
iron runners, that used for Enfield or Snider for 
six, and fine sporting powder for twelve hours. 
It leaves the mul in a state partly of soft cake or 
miU cake, and partly of dust. These are then 
pressed into a hard cake at the rate of 70 tons on 
the square foot, and by the coming and granulat- 
ing procesBos it is broken up into the grain, dried 
and glazed to the form in wliich it is sold as gun- 
powder. 

The gunpowder made in Madras is sun-dried on 
a black drying terrace, on which, in 1854, the tem- 
perature ranged as under at noon : — 

Jan., . 18(P-166^ May. . 130M54* Sepi,. lS(r-164* 

Feb.. . 180-^166 June. . 132-154 Oot., . 186-150 

March. 186-154 July. . 150-160 Nov., . 186-146 

April,. 182-156 Aug.. . 120-150 Deo., • 96-120 

Sir John Davies is of opinion that the art of 
printing, the composition of gunpowder, and the 
magnetic compass had their first origin in China. 
Gunpowder was known in England In a.d. 1330. 
A discovery of Augendre, which Dr. Pohl turned 
his attention to, is an explosive substance com- 
posed of 28 parts of prussiate of potash, 23 of cane 
sugar, and 49 of chlorate of potam. This mixture 
is white, and may be used as gunpowder ; it ia 
lighter than common gunpowder, but its strength 
is greater in the ratio of 167 to 100 for an equal 
weight of each, and in the ratio of 129 to 100 for 
equal volumes. Hence only 60 grammes of white 
powder are necessary to pinduce the effect of 100 
grammes of black, which, moreover, leaves a 
residue of 68 grammes, while the former only 
leaves 31^ grammes. White gunpowder has 
furtlier the advantage of not heating the gun so 
fast as the other, because the temperature of its 
fiame is much lower. It is easier to manufacture, 
less hygroscopic, less inflammable by percussion, 
and more economical than black gunpowder. In 
India the charcoal used for making gunpowder 
is made from the stalks of the Cajanus hidicus. 
In China it is made from the Cunninghamia 
exoelsa and 0. exoelsis. Gunpowder Play is the 
Laab-ul Barut, firing matchlocks in the air in the 
East to rejoice. — Davies' China, 

GUNT. Hind. Rent-free lands. 

GUNT. Hind. A bill honey or Tartar honey. 

GUNTA. Hind. A small tank or small pond. 

GUNTA BARINGA. Til. 

Bhui jamb, , . . Bcnq. Sirri-tekku. . . . BiNOH. 
Ound barunghi. • Dukh. Chinru-dekku. . , Tam. 
Baruughi. . . . Sanbk. Ghantu bharangha. THi. 
Bhoomi jombuka, . ,. 

Gunta baringa is the root of a plant growing in 
the bills about Lamsingi to the W. of Vizagapatam. 
It is mentioned by iSnslie (p. 112, Ist ea. 4to) 
under its Tamil name Cbiru-dekku. It ia uaed in 
Southern India by native practitionen as a febri- 
fuge. Ainslie says it is a small, knobby, somewhat 
warm, and slightiy bitterish-tasted root, whioh the 
natives prescribe in fever and catarrhs. The 
yyteaDB consider an infusion oar decoction of the 
leaves and tender shoots of this plant aaattenuant 
and diaphoretia They are siad to be alightiy 
bitter ai^ not unpleasant to Ihe taate. Mr. W. 
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Fcrgunou of Colombo is of opinion that Premua 
herbacea, lloxh^ is the plant that produces the 
Gunta baringa. — Elliot^ Flor, A7idh.; 3/. E, J, J?.; 
Ind. Anns.; Med. Sci.y 1866. 

GUNTHER, Dr. A., a learned natui'alist. In 
1860, Tiieut -Colonel Playfair and Dr. A. Gunther 
published a work on the hshes of Zanzibar. Dr. 
Gunther, in addition to all that he had written in 
the proceedings of the Zoological Society and 
other journals in the years 1860 to 1868, brought 
out seven volumes of a Catalogue of the Fishes in 
the British Museum. 

GUNTUR, a town in lat. 16° 12' N., and Idng. 
80° 20' £., which gives its name to a revenue 
district of the Madras Presidency. A hilly tract 
of 1000 square miles is kuown as the Palnad, but 
an extensive plain surrounds the Condaveed 
range of hills, rising 1725 feet above the sea. 
The Innaconda hills rise 1920 feet above the sea. 
Bellumconda, 85 miles N.N.W. of Guntur, is a 
conspicuous hill on which, as also on the Conda- 
veed hills, are remains of fortresses. The town of 
Khondinipuraro, at the foot of Condaveed, is a 
place of much sanctity. Arzampatam and Cotta- 
pnllam are seaports, A raised beach extends 
from N. to S. from Chiuna Gaujam towards the 
Kistna, and a tradition says the sea once reached 
that spot, near the town of Chinna Gaujam, and 
that Europeans traded, in a.d. 1224, to the town 
of Frangaloodinni, now in ruins. Earthquakes 
are of frequent occurrence. The Kistna river 
winds round tlio Palnad, and at Bezwai a it has 
been dammed by an anicut 8750 feet long, to 
irrigate 1,000,000 acres in this and the Masulqmtam 
district Several marine lagoons run along the 
coast The Buddhist temple of Amraoti on the 
Kistna is in ruins. Compact crystalline limestones 
occur. Guntur was thirteen years subject to 
British authority previous to the possession of the 
remaining four districts of the Nortliern Circars, 
viz. Ganjam, Vizagapatara, Raiamundry, and 
Masulipatam ; these were acquirea in 1765. But 
by the treaty concluded witli the Moghul by Lord 
Clive, Guntur remained in the possession of 
Biuuilct Jung, the Nizam’s brother, to be enjoyed 
by him as a jaghir during his life, and it was not 
until the year 1788 that the country was finally 
transferred to the E. I. Company. In the district 
of Guntdr, in one year, in consequence of drought, 
a faiiuDC destroyed one-half of the population, 
and caused a loss in revenue, for ten years, 
estimated at £800,000. The agricultund popula- 
tion arc Teling. 

GUNYA, the gnomon, or carpenter’s square. 

GUPfA, a Sanskrit word meaning concealed or 
hidden, hence Giiptavadhoota, from Gupta and 
Avadhoota, to renounce. Gupli-Para, from Gupta, 
and Para, a division of a town. 

GUPTA, a dynasty that ruled in India from 
A.l>. 319 to 465. They succeeded to the jxiwer of j 
the Andhra. When in the plenitude of their 
l>ower, the whole of Northern India, with the 

C ince of Gujerat, was under their rule, and 
udra Gupta recorded on the Allaliabad pillar 
that the whole of Soutliern India as far as Ceylon, 
also Assam and Nepal, were sulnect to them. 
About A.D. 465, Skamia^pta lost Saurashtra and 
all their western provinces by the rebellion of his 
senapati Bhatarka, the founder of the Balabhi 
family. Two years after this event Skandagupta 
dit'd, ami the Gupta race were dethroned by 


foreign invaders, supposed to havo been the Whits 
Huns. The Gupta aynasty were Buddhists, aud 
one of ^cio, Chandragupta n., made gifts to the 
topo at Saneb.i whicli are recorded on its rail ; but 
their other inscriptions on the lata at Allahabad 
and Bhitari show a decided tendency towards 
Brahmanism. The following oro tables of Uiu 
Gupta kings, according to the views of writers 
who have made them a subject of special study : — 
Meura. Fergasaon and Burgeaa, p, 100. 


1. Qupia, . . \.n. 318 

II. Ghatotkaoha, . . 335 

III. Chandragupta i., 355 

IV. Samudi'a Gupta, . 380 
V. Chandragupta ii., 395 


VI. Kumaragupta,A.D. 415 

VII. Skandagupta, . * 440 
IX. Mahendragupta, . 470 

X. Buddhagupta, . 470 
XI. Banugupta, . . 610 


Colonel Cunningham, oontinuoua Seriea, 


I. Gupta, . . . . 

II. Ghatotkaoha, . . 

III. Chandragupta I., 

IV. SamudrayGupta 

Parakrama. . . 

V. Chandragupta II., 

Vikramaditya, . 

VI. Kumaragupta, 
Mahendra, . . 


319 

340 

360 


Vir. Skandagupta, 
Kiamaditya, , 

VIII. Skandagupta, 
Ladraditya, or 

883 Lokaditya, . . 

IX. Buddliagupta, . 
400 X. Taktagupta, . . 

, XI. Naragupta, Bala* 
430 I (lityn, . . , . 

XII. Vajra, , , , , 

ProfeMcr Lassen, Elder Guptas. 


I. Qupta, Cor. , , 160 
II. Ohatotkacha, . . 168 
Ilf. Chandragupta i., 195 
IV. Samudra Gupta, 230 
V. Chandragupta II., 240 


VII. Skandagupta, or 
Kumnra^pta, . 
Via. Mahendragupta, 
and Narayana* 
gupta, . . . 


440 


452 

480 

610 

540 

670 


270 


280 


I. Dovugupta, 

II. Cliandrapriyr., 

III . Sukruditya, . 

IV. Buddhagupta, 


Later Guptas. 


400 

435 

400 

400 


V. Tatbagatagupta, . 506 

VI. Baladitya, . • • 530 

VII. Vajra, • , , • 640 


— Fergusson^ pp. 725-6 ; J. R, A, S.^ 1880. 

GUPTA VADHUTA, a mendicant branch of 
the Sakta sect of Hindus. An ascetic Hindu 
who docs not avow his profession of mendicancy, 
or who observes its practices in secret. — Wilson. 

GUPTESWARA, a title of Siva. 

GUR. Hind., Dukii. Unclarified sugar ; raw 
sugar with treacle or molasses, whether the product 
of the sugar-cane or of any of the palms : written 
Goor, also called Jagari. Gur-aku or Gud-aku, 
tobacco for the hookah, fi*om Gur, and Aku, 
a leaf. 

GUR, an epithet applied to Vrihaspati, Lord of 
the Bull, the Indian Jupiter, from Gur, preceptor 
or guardian. 

GURiENDA. Singh. A tree in Ceylon, the 
wood of which emits an offensive stench. Tbmi- 
berg stated that it is neither the Stcrculia foetida 
nor the Anagyris foetida. — Tennant. 

GURAKHl. Mahh. A cow-keeper, a cow- 
herd ; from Go, a co>v, and Rakhna, to keep, the 
source of the Gurkha name. 

GURAL. Hind. The chamois of Kangra. 

GURAN, a Kurd tribe of N. Persia. Ali-Ilahi 
sectarian belief in Persia is chiefly confined to the 
geimiue Persian tribes of Lak descent, also among 
the Guran Kurd, aud iu*ouDd the higher \)arts of 
Zagros. Other Mahomodaim accuse them of prac- 
tising rites at night ; and it is generally allowsd 
that they preserve their customs a secret. Thajr 
make use of wine and 8[)irita, and eat swines 
flesh. — Mac(h'Cgor^ p. 21. 

QURAO. Mauu. According to Wilson, a mixed 
caste usually employed as the servant of the village 
temple, sweeping it, and docking the village idol ; 
he is also the village trumpeter. In the Dekban, 
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tli« Giirao is supposed to be the illegitiinAtc off- 
spring of a Brahman with a woman of another 
casta ^ey are now in very varied employ. — 
Wilson, See Baluta. 

GUR-BATAS, medicinal root of a climber 
bK>ught to Ajmir from pehli. Has a bad smell ; 
is considered astringent and cooling ; much used 
in horse mesalih. — Gen, Med, Top, p. 185. 

GUROHANI, a tribe of Afghans on the N.W. 
frontier, many of whom live in the hills, and some 
in the plains. They can muster about 2000 light- 
ing men. Their hill frontage is not more than 20 
miles long, but it is intersected by about 30 passes. 
Towards their southern limit stands the fort of 
Hurruud, a strong masonry structure, erected by 
Sawun Mull for restraining them. Near Hurrund 
is an important pass leading towards Kandahar. 
Raids of theirs were reported in 1850, 1852 ; and in 
1853 it was proclaimed that any of their hiUmexi 
found in the British territory would be seized and 
placed in confinement. In 1854 their headman 
entered into engagements to protect the passes, 
on which account they received an allowance of 
•Rs. 1000 per annum. A section of the Gurchani 
tribe are termed Lishari, who were always ready 
to join in forays with the Murree, a more powerful 
tribe. In 1850 one raid was reportea against 
them ; in 1852, one ; in 1853, four ; and in 1854, 
four. These raids were not, however, successful. 
In front of the Gurchani and Lishari hills, and 
between Hurrund and Mithunkote, are plains in- 
habited by the Dreshuk, British subjects. 

GURDASPORE, a district in the Amritsar 
division of the Pan jab, with 906,200 inhabitants. 
The town is 44 miles from Amritsar. 

GURDEZ, a country between Ghazni and India. 

GURDEZI, properly Gardezi, a class of Syuds 
in Jowlee of Muzaffaniagar. They claim connec- 
tion with the Barah Sadat. — Elliot, 

GURGAN, the modern Vehrean or Hyrcania. 

GURGAON, a British revenue district in the 
Paniab, lying between lat. 27° 39' and 28° 80' 
45* N., and between long. 76° 20' 45" and 77° 35' 
£.; area, 2015 square mdes ; population in 1868, 
696,646. Of these are — Brahmans, 55,402 ; 
Bmiia, 88,214; Gujur, 21,818; Rajputs, 12,867; 
and l^nghar, 5883. The two last are indolent and 
thriftless cultivators. The Mina in the Gurgaon 
district are notorious for their thieving propen- 
sities. Devi, under the name of Sitala, as goddess 
of smallpox, forms the chief object of Hindu 
worship throughout the district. — hnp. Gaz, 

GURGHURC VorGhurghurya. Hind. The mole 
cricket, Gryllotalpa vulgaris. See Insects. 

GURGUZ, a kmd of battle-axe. 

GURJARA, the ancient name of the tract 1x3- 
tween Jambuka or Jambusir on the Nerbadda 
and the Tapti river. The capital was named by 
Hiwen Tbson^. Pi-lo-mi-lo or Balmer. This is 
exactly 800 miles N. of the ruins of Balabhi. 

GUkJA-RASHTRA, also Gurjara or Gujaratbi, 
a name of Girierat. 

GURJl, a Georgian. To say that a Persian lady 
resembles a Gurji or Georgian, is one of the high- 
est compliments to her ^uty. The barams of 
Persia contain many lovely Circassians. — Ouseley's 
Travels^ ii. p. 61. 

GURJUN OIL, an oleo-resmoua liquid afforded 
by several species of Dipterocarpus, deep brown, 
transparent, of nauseous odour, sometimes thick 
and white. The tree grows with a straight stem 


to the height of 30, 40, and 60 feet before it 
throws out branches, which grow horizontally, 
and produce flowers and seeds during the rainy 
season. If the seeds fall when there is a breeze of 
wind, they are carried a considerable distance, 
bat very few of them germinate in a natural state. 
The oil is obtained by cutting a hole in the tree, 
about 3 feet from tlie ground, and about 4 to 6 
inches do^, and tlie base is hollowed out to retain 
the oil. The whole of the hollow is deared with 
fire, without which no oil exudes: after it is 
cleared, the oil exudes, collects in the hollow at 
the base, and is remov^ at intervals. The oil is 
thus extracted year after year, and sometimes 
there are two or three holes in the same tree, 
and the tree does not die. The oil is allowed to 
settle, when the clear part separates from a thick 
portion, which is called the Guad. If a growing 
tree be felled and cut into pieces, the oil exudes 
and concretes on the stem and ends of the pieces, 
very much resembling camphor, with an aromatic 
smell also. It is said Umt the tree yields from S 
to 5 maunds yearly, i.e, 240 to 400 pounds, and 
the same tree will yield oil for severm years. It 
is a good balsamic medicine, and is very generally 
used as a substitute for copaiba ; but it would be 
more valuable as a varnish. It is preservative to 
wood, to which it gives, with little trouble of 
application, a fine surface and polish ; it becomes, 
however, white and milky if exposed to wet. It 
can be had in Chittagong in large quantities at 
lie. 10 per maund . — Local Committee^ Chittagong, 

GURKHA, a race in Nepal, with broad Chinese 
or Tartar-like physiognomy, small eyes, flat nose, 
and meagre whiskers, as well as of stout square 
make and sturdy limbs. The Gurkha, in every 
description of costume, and in all degrees of 
raggednesB, are to be seen mingled with inhabitants 
of Kamaon, Sirmore, and Garhwal. The name is 
said to be derived from the Sanskrit Goraksha, Or 
from Gao and Rakba, cowkeeper, and that the 
founder of the dynasty emigrated in the 14tli 
century a.d. from Tirhut. 

The present inhabitants of Nepal are the 
descendants of successive tides of invaders from 
beyond the Himalayan range, and of fugitives from 
the plains of Rajputana and of Oudh. But when 
the Mahomedan invasions of India began in the 
11th century of our era, many Hindu princes fled 
beyond the Terai, to find a safe place of shelter in 
the valleys and recesses of the country round the 
sources of the rivers Gogra and Kosi. It is from 
tlie alliance of these Hindus with the women of 
the Gurung, Magar, and other Mongol tribes, that 
the warlike race of Nepal, the celebrated Khas or 
Gurkha, is supposed to have sprung. They bad 
been settled at the town of Gurkha considerably 
to the west of Khatmandu for some centuries 
before the year 1768, when the crisis in their 
history arrived. Their chief was on terms of 
friendship with, and nominally subordinate to, 
the kings of Nepal. He appears to have taken 
his share in the defence of the state when 
Muban^ad Taghalt^ strove to subject it to his 
dominion. On this occasion a Chineie army 
appeared upon the scene, and thorouf^hly discom- 
fited the invading force. The div&on of the 
kingdom into several indejpendent districts by the 
last of the great princes of the Mai dynasty, about 
the year 1600, bad mved the way for the ultimata 
success of the Gurknas, but it was not until more 



GURKHA 


GURU. 


than a century and a half after this occurrence 
that the opportunity presented itself. The interval 
had been taken up by feuds between the rival 
chiefs or kings of Bhartgaon, Khatmandu, and 
Lalita Paten, from all of which the Gurkhas had 
kept studiously aloof. At this conjuncture Piithi 
Narayan, who claimed descent from the ranas of 
Udaipur, was chief of Gurkha, and his authority 
was also recognised in Kaniaon and Nayakot. 
The king of Bhart^on, hard pressed by his 
opponents, came to him with a request for assist- 
ance, and this Prithi Narayan willingly consented 
to give. But the Bhartgaon chief soon found that 
Prithi Narayan aspired to be his master rather 
than his ally, and the three kings made up their 
feuds, and opposed the Gurkha invader as tlie 
common enemy of all. One eapital after the 
other, however, surrendered to Prithi Narayem. 
One of the kings was slain on the field of batde, 
a second died in prison, and the third fled to 
India. A small force was sent by the Governor- 
General to their assistance, but was recalled with- 
out effecting any result. After Prithi Naravan’s 
death the task of conquering the whole of the 
country was brought to a satisfactory conclusion 
by Bahadur Shah, the regent of that ruler’s youth- 
ful grandson, and from that time down to the 
present the supreme administrative authority in 
the kingdom has been in the hands of a regent 
rather than in those of the king. 

Bahadur Shah, the regent, undertook an invasion 
of Tibet in the year 1791. A Gurkha army of 
at least 20,000 well-trained soldiers crossed the 
Himalaya and advanced towards the Sanpu. It 
captured and plundered Teshu Liunbo, but beat 
a nasty retreat on the approach of a large Chinese 
armv. The Gurkhas were beaten in several 
battles, pursued to within sight of Khatmandu, 
and compelled to acknowledge themselves vassals 
of the Chinese emperor. The Gurkhas then 
turned their attention to the districts south of the 
mountains, when their encroachments in the 
direction of Sikkim brought them into collision. 
War broke out between the British and the 
Gurkhas in 1814, and at first the advantage was 
with the latter. But Sir David Ouchterlooy, during 
the following year, restored the balance, and in 
February 1816 a treaty of peace was signed, by 
the terms of which Nepal was deprived of its 
more recent conquests, and reduced to its present 
dimensions. The Chinese sent an army on this 
occasion to assist the Gurkhas, but it arrived too 
late. One of the stipulations of this treaty was 
that the British were to liave the right to stetiou 
a resident at Khatmandu. During the Afghan wars 
of 1840-42, the resident, Mr. Brian Hodgson, 
averted a collision at the time when the Sikh 
question had reached a crisis. On the accession 
to power, in Uie year 1846, of Sir Jung Bahadur, 
who was the great^nephew of the regent, Bhim 
Sen Tappa, a more friendly attitude was observed j 
towards the British Government, and stanch sup- 
port was rendered daring the Indian mutiny, 
and was rewarded in 1860 by the cession to Nepal 
of the Oudh Teiai. 

Mr. Hodgson, the resident, in the year 1883 I 
wrote a paper on the advantages t^t would accrue 
to the Britw Government from inviting recruits 
from Nepal. *The Gurkhas see,’ he said, *in 
foreign service nothing but the prospect of glory 
and spoil.’ Their individual courage was repre- 
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sented as not more remarkable than th^r innate 
sense of discipline. They possess * all that individuil 
confidence, each in all, which grows out of national 
victory and success.* Thev had also a contempt 
for all the peoples of the plains, whom they styled 
Madhesia; and Mr. Hc^gson specified 80,000 
Dakhreah, or soldiers* off the roll, as furnishing 
a source immediately available. The Nepalese army 
now numbers more than 100,000 men, andthedis* 
approval of the Khatmandu authorities to too many 
01 thei'* subjects ei^tering a foreign service, have 
reduced the supply to a very limited extent. 
Owing to Mr. Hodgson’s represontations, a Gui^ha 
regiment was included in the contingent force of 
Shah Sbuja for the invasion of Afghanistan. It 
was practically annihilated in the defence of 
Oharikar towards the close of the year 1841. 
But after the second Sikh war, the GurkW crossed 
the frontier in numberb to join the regiments 
which had been named after them, and recruited 
to a great extent from the hiUmen of Kamaon, 
ceded in 1816. The first* second, and third of 
these regiments were raised at the time of the war 
with Nepal, and did good service at Bburtpur, 
Aliwal, and Sobraon. ITiey were known orimnally 
as the 66th Native Infantry, the SirmUr Rifles, 
and the Kamaon Battalion respectively. The 4th 
Gurkhf s was raised at a later period ; and the 5th, 
or Hazara Battalion, forms part of the Pan jab 
field force. Wherever there has been fighting on 
the Indian frontiers ever since the year 1888, these 
hardy troems have rendered the most valuable 
service. The whole of the Gurkha force was 
employed in Afghanistan, and three of their regi* 
ments were included in General Roberts* army* 
The steadiness of one regiment in face of the 
I cliargo of the Ghazis contributed to the success of 
! the day at Ahmed Khel, and another regiment 
j shared with the Gordon Highlanders the honour 
of leading the supreme attack on the strong 
position taken up by Ayub Khan at Baba WalL 
Their record of service under the Britith fiag 
is the narrative of untarnished fidelity and unsur* 
passed valour . — EqertoiCjt Tour in India ; Priu»ep*i 
THx't ; Fraser's itimalaya Mountains, 

GURNARD, fishes of the genera Trigla and 
Dactylopterus, which have their Englisli names 
from the grunting noise they make when taken 
out of the water. IVo species, D. orientalis of 
the East Indies, and D. volitans of the Mediter- 
ranean, have tlie fine rays of the pectoral fins 
connected by membraues, by means of which they 
can support themselves for some time in the air 
like fiying fish, and are known as the flying 
gurnard. Species of Exocotus are the flyuig fish, 
and a species of Pegasus is the fiying home. 

GUROH. Hind. A band or troop of fakirs. 
Thus tliere is the Ohistiah, Ba-nawa, the Kalandar, 
etc. Sar-guroh, leader of a band. 

GURU. Sansk. Amongst the Hindu, Jain, 
and Sikh religionists, a tester, from Gree, to 
make known: hence, Guru-mukhi, from Goru 
and Mukhi, belonmng to the mouth ; Guru-mate, 
from Guru, a teadier ; Guru-prasada, from Guru, 
a teacher, and Prasad, a favour, grace. Gum 
Padasrava, in the Hindu religion, the servile vener- 
ation Of the spiritual teacher. The ten padshah 
or guru of the Sikh were — 1. Nanak ; 2. Angad ; 
8. Amaradas; 4. Ramadas; 5. Arjun: 6. Har- 
Govind ; 7. Har-Kishan ; A Tegh-banadur ; 9. 
Harah ; 10. Govind Sing. In the Hindu religton 
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the guru oorrespondB to an eoclesiastioal bishop, 
and each of the Hindu sects has a superintending 
guru. These have large incomes, reside in a 
temple, but make extei^ve eoolesiastical yisita* 
tions or tours, accompanied by a band of disciples, 
who occasionally act as the assistant guru. In 
popular belief, the guru can work miracles and 
foigtve stna He can excommunicate and again 
restore to communion. In his tours he levies 
contributions from the people of his sect. The 
Jains hare their own guru. 

Gurukkal is the hei^ priest amongst the Saiva 
sect of the south of India. Gurukkal is also a 
titular appellation of the Moplah Mahomedans 
on the S. W. coast of the Peninsula of India. 

Gurumata, a -convention of the chiefs of the 
Sikh tribes, formerly held at Amritsar, on all 
occasions of importance. 

Gurumukhi, a modification of the Devana- 
gm alphabet devised by the Sikhs ; it does not 
differ in sliape, but the forms of many of the letters 
are interchanged. — Whedtr.Hist.ofInd.; WiUon, 

GURUHADO. UiUYA? A tree of Ganjam 
and Gunisur; extreme height, 22 feet. Rafters 
are occasionally made of this wood . — CapL Macd. 

GURUNG, a pastoral tribe who are living west 
of the Magar race, on the slopes of the mountains 
in Nepal, principally between J umla and Kiraiit, 
at heights of 6000 and 6000 feet above the sea, 
and found by Captain Shervvill on the higher 
mrts of the Singhalcela range. They breed immense 
nocks of the Barwal goat and sheep, which they 
use for carriage. They are of a modified Mongoloid 
type, and have 42 branches. They use their own 
language, which is peculiar, but little knoAvn, and 
used by the Buddhist priests to propagate their 
religion ; and they have also learned the Khas 
language. They have adopted Hinduism, but 
retain also tlieir former habits and customs. They 
eat beef, but do not use milk. The religion of 
the Khas, the Magar, and the Gurung differs only 
according as it combines a greater or less de^ce 
of tlie Hindu opinions with those of Buddhism. 
From their energy of character, lov^ of enterprise, 
freedom from the shackles of caste, pure military 
habits, and perfect subiectibility to discipline, 
they are eminently fitted for a military life. 

They form a tribe or clan or race in Nepal, and, 
along with the Kirant and Magar, also of Nepal, 
form the principal part of the Nepal army. These 
three tribes are said to differ only in their religion, 
oocording as it combines a greater or less degree 
of the Hindu opinions with those of Buddhism. 
The Jarya,^ another tribe of Nepal, south of the 
Gurung, with whom they are intermixed and 
intermarry. They are Hindu in creed and 
manners. 

GURU SICHER, a peak on Mount Abu, 5700 
feet above the sea. 

GURZ, an iron dub, pointed at one end, and 
having a knob at the other covered witli spikes. 
Gurz-mar is an order or guroh of fakirs. The 
members of it cany a gnrz, with which they wound 
themselves to extort alms. The order is said to 
have originated with a pir named Sayid Ahmad 
Kabir. — WihsofCs Glossary, 

GUSHTASP, a Persian king of the Kaianian 
dynasty, the Darius Hystaspes of Grecian history. 
He was son of Lohrasb ; and the son of Gushtasp 


GUTKULL Mahr. 
extinct family. 

GUTTA 
of the 


The thnl or field of an 


PEROHA, Malay, is the concrete 

i uioe of tne Isonandra gutta, a forest tree of 
^enang, of the Malay Peninsula from Penang to 
Singapore, of Sumatra and of Borneo. It is Cfdied 
the Taban tree by the Malays of the Malacca, and 
in Borneo it is known by the name of Niato. 
The ch is pronounced like the oh in the English 
word per^. The tree grows slowly to from 60 
to 70 feet high, and 3 or 4 feet in diameter. Its 
foliage is of a pale green on the upper side, and 
covered with reddish-brown hairs beneath; It 
fiourishes luxuriantly in alluvial tmets, at the foot 
of hills, and in such situations, in many places, 
forms the principal port of the jungle. The natives 
bad discovered its valuable properties before it 
became known to Europeans. They constructed 
from it whips, shoes, traces, buckets, jugs, basins, 
timba or draw-buckets, and vessels of various 
kinds, and thus attracted attention to the substance, 
which has since been applied in Europe to a vast 
variety of domestic and scientific purposes. Their 
method of collecting the gum, however, has latterly 
been of the most destructive kind. They fell the 
trees at once, and by removing strips of bark at 
intervals, collect indeed a large quantity of sap at 
one time, but destroy all future supplies from 
that source. The tree was formerly very nbun- 
<lant, but all the large timber was soon felled. 
When 20 to 80 years old, it was cut down, and the 
smaller branches cleared away. Round the bark of 
the trunk and the larger branches circular incisions 
are made, at a distance from one another of a foot 
or a foot and half, and in a few days aU the sap 
dribbles and falls into a cocoanut shell or other 
vessel placed below. The portions of juice are then 
collected into bamboo pitchers, and carried by the 
collectors to boil it, at their huts, in l.arge caldrons, 
in order to steam off the water which has mixed 
with the juice, aud to clear it of impurities. After 
boiling, it assumes its marketable consistency, and 
is brought for Side (Cameron). Pure gutta percha is 
greyish white, but it is generally brought to market 
of a reddish-brown hue. This is ascribed to chips 
of the bark wliicli fall into the sap and give it 
tJieir colour ; but in iidditiou to this there arc fre- 
quently other matters, such as sawdiLst, purposely 
introiluced as iidulterants. Dr. Montgomerie of 
Bengal appears to have first noticed the native 
use of this substance in 1842. In 1848, Dr. 
d’Almcida presented a specimen of the inspissated 
juice to the Royal Society of Arts, and described 
some of the advantages which would accrue from 
its use. This communication led to no results. 
But another, made shortly after by Dr. Mont- 
gomerie, was most siicce8.sful, so that by the 
united efforts of these gcDtIcmeii gutta percha 
was introduced to public notice, ana by the year 
1858 about 2000 tons were annually exported 
from Singapore. In 1881 , Great Britain imported 
3422 tons of it from all places. A very small 
quantity, comparatively speaking, is to bo ob* 
tained by tapping. 

Dr. Oxley says that gutta ought not to require 
an elaborate process. The simple boiling in water, 
and rolling out into sheets, from which all foreign 
matter can be easily picked off, is the only process 
he employed, and this, ho thinks, would be ^nerally 


was Isfandi^, the Apmida or Astyages of the | sufficient, if manufacturers in giving their orders 
Oreric historians. See Persian Kings. ' ♦oVo i-LA 


would take the precaution of requiring that the 
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wtiole should be strained through a cloth at the be unsaleable in England. A kind d 

time of its eoUeotdon; and if they would encourage gutta peroha U also bntUo, and when dissolved in 
th6 iifttiy6A to do toiB| by offonn^ ft Bonowhftt <^loroionii or benzolo doos not dry bo nuickly 
higher price fpr guttft perobft so prepAred, ft ab the oommeroial ftrtldo. On heating this in 
VftBt deftl o! trouble and exjpenae might, in his water it becomes most ductile and plastic, rather 
ojdniou, be thereby saved. The ^ftt peculiarity more so than common gutta peroha. It is diasolved 
Which makes gutta peroha convenient and valuable by the same agents as the latter, 
for a variety of purposes is, that when plunged Gutta of Borneo is collected in the I^was district 
into boiling water it becomes so soft and plastio, from at least five species of Isonandra, and 
as to be easily moulded into any desired form, adulterated with the juice of Ficus and one or 
and this form it permanently retains on cooling, two species (4 Artooarpeso. 

It was the discovery of this quality which first Gutta Podah of Bil^n is vegetable wax. 
led the Malays to fabricate it into useful articles. Gutta Trap of Singapore is the inspissated sap 
The juices of various trees have been brought of an Artooarpus, used for birdlime. 
to notice as possible substitutes for gutta percha, wak; Singapore Cat. London Ex., 1862; Indian 
but none of them have been found to answer, Field, Calcutta, June 12, 1868 ; Tomlinson'e Die^ 
not even the sap of Euphorbia cattimaudu from tionarinBurhidgt,jxlb. See Isonandra; F^honti. 
the Ooromandel coast, which at one time was GUTOEAH of Chittagong, a tanniug substance 
considered a likely substitute. The gutta percha obtained from a bush that grows on the sides of 
from Borneo is not so much esteemed as tliat creeks and rivers, in low ground which is inun* 
from the Malay Pcuinsula, and doubts exist os dated with the spring tide. It is out for firewood ; 
to the identity of the trees. It seems to be a and the fishermen and shoemakers purchase it, 
practice with the people who collect the gutta and take the bark off to tan their fisbmg nets and 
peroha of the Malayan Peninsula, to mix the juices leather, and afterwards soil the wood posts for 
of several other species of Isonandra with that firewood. 

of the true Isonandm gutte. And though this GUTIVARA, properly Gatwara, but more cor- 
mixture confessedly depreciates the value of the rectly Gant'hwara, a tribe of tho Jat race who 
gum, as the products of the several species have hold villages in Gohana (where they are called 
to some extent similar properties, the adulteration Aolanea, after their chief town), also in Soniput 
allows the commercial article to ^ applied to Bangur, and in tho Doab on tho opposite side of 
many purposes in the arts, from which the higher tho dumna. They trace their origin from Ghazni, 
price and the scarcity of the true gum guthi would from which place they wei e accompanied by the 
exclude it. There are said to be five or six species bhat Bajvraen and the blacksmith Budea, of 
of Isonandra on the Koondaha of the Western whom descendants are now living, and are engaged 
Ghats of India, — I. Wightiana, I. Perottetiana, I. in the occupation of their fathers in the villages 
Oandolleaiia, and I. lanceolata ; and in Ceylon are of tho Gant’hwara fraternity. — Elliot, Supp. OIom. 
I. grandis, and five other species. Some of these, GUTZLAFP, CHARLkS, n missionary of 
however, have been referred to other genera, or the Protestant Christian religion, who resided in 
are synonyms. One in the Peninsula, the I. Siam and China. He Avas acquainted with several 
acuminata, Wight, is now referred to the genus Chinese dialects. He endeavoured to spread 
Bassia (B. elliptica), which yields the Pachonti, Christianity amongst them. He was afterwards 
etc. General Cullen brought to notice the Pa- an interpretor to the British in China, and Consul 
chonti tree of Malabar, but it was not found of of Britain. He died about tho year 1868. He 
much commercial value. Tho Dutch Government, greatly encouraged the Tao-uing movement He 
while taking measures to transplant and oultivate wrote a Sketch of Chinese History, Ancient and 
the Isonandra gutta in Guiana, discovered at Modern, comprising a rotrospect of the Foreign 
Surinam a juice-yielding tree possessed of analo- Intercourse and Ti^e with Uhina, Lond. 1834. 
gous properties in the Sapota Mulleri, believed GUWAR. Hind. A hard refnvetory bean, 
to be the same as the bullet tree of the English, cultivated in the Dekhan, stcei>ed, and almost 
It is a tall tree, yielding in the hot season a laige entirely used for animals. KM) parts contain 
quantity of milky juice. The tree jmws abundantly starchy matter, 63 *89 ; nitrogenous, 29*80; mois- 
on slightly elevated situations. The trunk is but- ture, 11*76 ; mineral constituents (ash), 8*16 ; and 
roim^d with a ring of day, with derated edges, fatty or oily matter, 1*40, It is the fruit of the 
and then an ipoision is m^e in the bark os far Cyam^sis peoraloides. 

as the liber; the milky juice fiows out iinmedi- GUWO UPAS, or Poisoned Valley in Java, 
ately, and is collected in the clay reservoir. The three miles from Balor. It is about a mile in 
juice resembles in some respects the milk of the circumference, and 30 to 35 feet deep. Mr. 
cow; it forms a pellide on its surface, which is Loudon mentions that on the 4th July 1830, when ho 
renewed after removal. By the evaporation of vlsite<l it, the fioor was covered with the dreletons 
the juice, 13 to 14 porto in 100 of pure gutta of human beings, tigers, pigs, deer, pea-fowl, and 
perc^ is obtained. Six volumes ol ab^lute all sorts of birds. A dog thrust into it, in 
alcohol, added to ten of the juice, soparates at once 14 seconds fell on his back, aim died in 18 minutes, 
all the gutta percha which it contains. Sulphuric Another fell iu 10 seconds, and died in 7 minutes, 
ether acts more rapidly than alcohol The juice — Jam. Ed. Joum. xii., 1^2, |k 102. 
is not coagulated by acetic add. This Surinam GUZ, also Gaz, a measure of len^, a yard, 
gutta product is sold at Amsterdam at tho same 3 guz=l gutlia, and 60 giizsl jiureeb* The 
price as the best gutta jierohA of commerce. The Ilani guz is the standard guz, or yard measure of 
juice of a large climber found by Mr. forty-one fingers, instituted by Akbar. After 
Sf^eman, of Munnipur, in his fftmi, has been mu<m controversy respecting its length, it was 

C iounoed ii^erior, inasmuch salt is stioky, and authoritatively declared by tlie British Gofem* 
mea brittle when exposed to cold, and it would ment to be 83 inches long; and the deolaralioa has 
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been attended with conBiderable convenience to 
revenue officers, as a bigha measured by this 
guz constitutes exactly five-eighths of an acre. 
Binoe the middle of the 19th century the guz is 
generally regarded as the British standard yard 
of 36 inches . — Elliot 

GUZANJABIN, in the province of Kermanshah, 
is a kind of manna caused by a green fly on the 
back of the leaf of the dwarf oak. It is very 
accurately described by Diodorus Siculus. The 
Persians mix it with flour and sugar, and make 
it into little cakes, which they consider great 
dainties, and export to all parts of Asia. — Ed. 
Ferrier^ Joum. p. 26. See Gazan jabin ; Manna. 

GUZERAT or Gujarat, the name given to the 
northern seaboard of the Bombay Presidency, 
extending from lat. 20® to 24° 46' N., and from 
long. 69° to 74° 20' E. The term Guzerat is 
BometimeB also employed to include the peninsula 
of Kattyawar with its 180 pretty states. Guzerat 
Peninsula has the Gulf of Cutch on its north- 
west, and the Gulf of Cambay on its south-east. 
The area of the whole province is stated by 
Captain Nasmyth to be 31,752 square miles, of 
which only 10,736 belong to the British Govern- 
ment, in Ahmadabad, Kaira, Panch Mahal, 
Broach, and Surat, population 2,867,731, the 
remainder appertaining to tributary chiefs. An- 
hilwara was the dynastic name of three races 
that ruled in Guzerat from a.d. 696 till a.d. 
1309, when Guzerat was annexed to Dehli by 
Ala-ud-Din Muhammad Shah. The name of these 
dynasties was taken from the town of Anhilpur, 
which rose to great distinction as a commercial 
site, and with Cambay as its seaport was the Tyre 
of India. At its height, Anhilpur was 12 cos 
(or 15 miles) in circuit, within which were many 
temples and colleges, 84 chaok or squares, 84 
bazars or market-maces, with a mint for gold and 
silver coin. Col. Tod thinks it not unlikely that 
the Chaora, the tribe of the first dynasty of 
Anhilwara, is a mere corruption of Saura, as 
the ch and s are perpetually interchangiug. The 
Mahratta cannot pronounce the ch; with them 
Checto is Seeto, etc. He thinks the Saura princes 
of Deo and Somnath in all likelihood gave their 
name to the peninsula of Guzerat. Guzerat was 
overrun in A.D. 718 by Muhammad-bin- Kasim 
Walid’s general, but when advancing on Chittore 
he was met by Bappa and totally defeated. 

The city of Nehrwalla, says Rennell, the ancient 
capital of Guzerat, together with tlie whole of 
that peninsula, fell into the hands of Mahmud, 
who died four years afterwards (1028), possessed 
of the eastern and by much the largest part of 
Persia, as well as, nominally, of all the Indian 
provinces from the western part of the Ganges to 
the penmsula of Guzerat. It was governed by 
Mahomedans from a.d. 1396 to 1661, as under: — 


Muzaffar Shah, .... 

a.d. 1396 

A.H. 799 

Ahmad Shah, .... 

1412 

815 

Muhammad Shah, 

1443 

847 

Kutub Shah, .... 

1451 

856 

Daud Shah reigned one week, 



Mahmud Shah, Bogara. 

1459 

m 

Muzaffar Shah II., 

1511 

917 

«Sikander Shab, . . . . 

1626 

932 

Mahmud Shah ii 

1526 

932 

Bahadur Shah, .... 

1526 

932 

Miran Muhammad Shah Farukbi, 

1536 

943 

Mahmud Shah ill., 

1653 

961 

Ahmad Shah ii,, . . . . 

1.561 

969 

Muzaffar Shah III., • . • 

1561 

%9 


The lowland of Guzerat resembles tliat of the 
Konkau, Canora, the Karnatic, and Orissa, but 
the interior of the province is mountainous. 
The alluvial tract is a soil eminently productive, 
and is occupied by Rajput tribes, Gujar, KaPbi, 
Koli, and Kunbi, all claiming a distinct origin. 
The Koli of Guzerat are descendants of aboriginal 
tribes who occupied the country before the Aryan 
conquests. The^ have long since adopted some 
parts of Hinduism. In the beginning of the 
nineteenth century they were a restless, turbulent 
race, despising agriculture, and living by plunder. 
Before the middle of the century they had settled 
down to be peaceful husbandmen, and the state 
of some of their villages vied with those of the 
Kunbi. In Guzerat the Kolis are of three sections ; 
the most numerous, theTullabdah (639,141), then 
the Puttunwaria, the Kahrez, the Dhandur, and 
Bhabria. They are in the Baroda district, north 
to Khyrallu and Massana in the Mahikanta, and 
form a large portion of the population. In 1883 
there were 1,003,287 in Guzerat, Konkan, and 
Bombay. They are labourers and watchmen ; and 
a few, under the name of Selottali, form escorts 
of treasure. The Guzerat Kunbi are a remarkably 
sturdy, independent race, and will often wrangle 
for dsys over a slight increase made in their rent 

The district of Din is Portuguese, and the town 
of Diu during the past three centuries has been 
repeatedly besieged by rulers of Guzerat and the 
Dekhan, but it has continued in the power of the 
Portuguese. 

The Guzerati language is spoken in the Penin- 
sula by Rajput tribes, Gujar, Kat’hi, Koli, and 
Kunbi, all claiming a distinct origin. Guzerati 
is bounded by the Marwaii a little to the north 
of Deesa, to the north and east by the Hindi or 
Rangri Basha of Malcolm, in Rajputana and Malwa 
respectively; and in the south it dovetails with 
Mahrati in the valleys of the Nerbadda and 
Tapti, ending at Hamp on the former river, and 
running into the latter. The emigrants from Persia, 
now known as Parsees, who landed in this penin- 
sula, have adopted the Guzerati language, in the 
Dekhan, Guzerati is a term applied to any native of 
Guzerat, but more especially to the traders and 
dealers from that country. In Bengal and Behar, 
one subdivision of the Kurmi or agricultural tribe 
is called Guzerati, having perhaps come originally 
from thence, or possibly from being of Gujar origin. 
The Mahratta and Guzerat Brahmans may eat 
together, but do not intermarry ; and the first 
approach at social union is seemingly to be with 
the Mahratta and Guzerat Brahmans, amongst 
whom tlie influence of European knowledge has 
had more effect than upon any of all the other 
races in India. Good seed has fallen on a good 
soil, and from a body of mendicants, these Brah- 
mans have become active, powerful, and useful — 
Imp, Gqz. 

GUZZELHUTTY, a pass running up a valley in 
which the Moyar flows to the Bhawani, between 
Colligal and the Neilgherry Hills. 

GWA or Goa, on Qie Arakan coast, in lat. 17° 
38' 40" N., and long. 94° 38' 30" E. 

GAVADUR is a village on the north ade of 
Gwadur Bay, at the foot of a range of rocks. The 
electric telegraph comes overland here to the 
eastward of the town, and then up and over the 
l^eninsula into theses, and then to Cape Musendom. 
— Findlay, 
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GWALAGARH, lat. 31® 63' N., long. 76® 20' | 
E., in Chamba, near the well-known temple of ' 
Jwala Mukbi, about 10 miles N. of Kadaun Fort, 
is 8231 feet above the sea. — Mnlherran, 
GWALIOR, the capital of the state and fortress 
residence of the Mnharnja Sindia, in lat. 26® 13' N., 
and long. 78® 12' E. The Sindia family came from a 
family near Satara. The first, 1724, Itanoji Sindia, 
was an officer in the Peshwa’s army. In 1825, 
Baiza Bai, widow of Dowlas Rao, adopted Jankuji, 
who assumed the reins of government in 18.33. 
This state is in political relationship with the 
Government of India, and consists of several de- 
tached districts, the principal one being bounded on 
the north-east by tlie Cliambal dividing it from the 
British districts of Agra and Etawa. The area of 
the whole state comprises 33,119 stiuarc miles, com- 
prehending part of the ancient province of Agra, 
and most of Malwa. The population in 1875 was 
2,500,000. Tlie people of the north-eastern part 
of the territory is of a mixed kind, comprising, 
besides the dominant Mahrattas, Bundelas, Jats, 
and Rajputs, with Hindus and Mahoinedans. There 
is perhaps no i)art of India whore the tribes of 
Brahmans arc so various and their numbers so 
preat. Gwalior Fort stands on a flat-topped 
isolated rock of ochreous sandstone formation, 
nearly two miles long N. to S., and half a mile at 
its broadest, eapped at places with basalt. The 
face of the fort is perpendicular, and where the 
rock is naturally less precipitous it has been 
scarped, and in some portions the upper parts 
overhang the lower. Gwalior Rock was scaled and 
taken by Major Popham in 1780. Warren Hastings 
had sent him with a force of 2400 infantry, with 
cavalry and artillery, to protect Gohud, sixty miles 
S.E. of Agra. He captured Lahar, and proceeded 
to Gwalior. Sir Eyre Coote, commander-in- 
chief, had pronouncea the attempt to capture it 
an act of madness ; but on the night of the 3d 
August, twenty European soldiers and two com- 
panies of sepoys, led by Captain Bruce, scaled 
and took it without the loss of a single man. It 
was regarded os so powerful a fortress, that 
its capture was heard of by the chiefs of India 
with great astonishment. During the rebellion in 
Norlhern India, a massacre at Gwalior occurred 
on the 14th June 1H57, but the town was recap- 
tured by Sir Hugh Rose on the 28tli June 1868. 
The British Indian Government kept a Political 
Agent at the court of Gwalior, by whom, also, 
Amjhora, Narwar, Bhadaura, Khaltaun, Sirsi, 
Itaghogarh, Baroda or Slicopore, and Barra, are 
superintended. 

There arc several caves in the steepest face of 
the cliff. The Sub Bahu, a great Jain temple, 
was excavated about a.d. 1093, and the Teh ki 
Maudar, originally a Vaishnava shrine, about the 
same time. In the 15th century, the Joins, on the 
cliff that sustains the fort, executed the most exten- 
sive series of Jaina caves known to exist anywhere. 
Their stylo of execution is very inferior. The 
principal group is in the Urwahi ravine, and con- 
sists of 22 coloBsal naked figures of the Tirtban- 
karas, the largest a standing figure 57 feet hi^h. 
Another group, on the opposite face of the cliff, 
has 18 statues 20 to 30 feet high, and there are 
others. — Burgess^ p. 509. 

GYA. Tibet. A stranger, a foreigner ; hence 
Oya-philang, a Frank foreigner. 

Gx AING, a river in Amherst district, Tenas- 


scrim division, British Burma. It Is formed by the 
junction of the Hlaing-bhwai and Houng-tharaw, 
near Gyaing village, in lat. 16® 84' N., and long. 
98® 3' E.— 7mn. Oaz. 

GYAL or Gnyal, the land of a deceased Bis- 
wadar, lying unclaimed ; land coming under the 
management of the Malgoozar after an Assam! 
deserts his village. — Elliot^ Sapp, Glots* 

GYAL or Gayal, or Mi-thun, the Gavacus frontr 
alia, one of the sub-family Bovime, is found in the 
hilly tracts to the east of the Brahmaputra. See 
Gavicrs. 

GYAMI, a Chinese military tribe, a population 
whose language Mr. Hodgson treats as Sifan. 

GYARUNG or Gyarung-bo, a powerful nation 
consisting of eighteen banners, at present acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of China. Each tribe has 
its special denomination. The name seems the 
same as that of Gurung, a population in Nepal. 

GYILGYD,.tho Tibetan name of Gilghit, occu- 
pying 2500 sq. miles on the right bank of the Indus. 

rCrYLFO, the title of the ruler of Iskardo, or 
Little Tibet, derived from two Haiti words, rGgyl, 
powerful, and Fo, a man. The guecn is styled 
rGgyl- mo. M i*. Vigne points to this as the original 
of the title of Guulph belonging to the royal 
family of Britain, and of the term Gylfe-koniger, 
still used to designate the old kings of Denmark. 

GYidNEMA, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Asclepiacm. 14 species occur in the 
East Indies. The best known are — G. acuminatum, 
decaisneanum, elegans, hirsutum, lactiferum, lati- 
folium, molle, Nepalcnsis, sagittatum, sylvestre, 
tingciiB, va‘\ cordifolia and ovalifolia Wallichii. 

GYMNEMA SYLVESTRE. 5/)r., R, i3r.ii.45. 
Aiolepini geminata, Boxb. | PoriplooaBylvestrli, IFiWd. 
C’hoto-doodhiduta, Beno. I Putla podara, . • Tel. 
Poda patra, . . . Tkl. | 

This grows in the Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
Nepal, Assam, and Canton. 

Gymnema Lactiferum, /?. Br.^ IV, Contr, 
0’hotO'doodlii luta,BRNQ. I Kiri hangula, . . Pali. 
Ceylon cow tree, . Eno. | Kiri anguna, . . SiNOH. 

It is a form of G. sylvestre. The appellation 
Kiri is given because of the resemblance of tlio 
juice in colour and consistency to milk. It is 
a native of Ceylon. — lioxh. ; Voigt, 

GYMNEMA 'flNGENS. Spr, 

Asclepias tingeni, Roxb, | Asclepiaa montana, Roxb, 
Grows in Sukha, Nuggur, Kamrup, Burma, and 
Java, Its leaves yield a green dye or sort of 
indigo. — Roxb. ii. p. 49 ; Voigt^ p, 638. 

GYMNOSOPHI are mention^ by the writers 
of the time of Alexander's invasion, as a people 
of India who practised austerities for religion to 
quell the flesh and its desires. iElian described 
them as living in the open air. They are yet 
daily to be seen in various parts of India, some- 
times without any covering, or with only a narrow 
strip of cloth, their bodies covered with ashes, 
exposed to the elements, and continuing to live 
as anchorites through a long life under the most 
painful circumstances. Menu (Institutes, 6, 221 
says, * I/6t the devotee push hiniself backward and 
forward on the ground, or stand on his toes the 
whole day, or continually sit down and rise agai9 ; 
let him go into the water at sunrise, noon, tia 
sunset, and bathe; in the hottest season of the 
year, surround himself with five fires ; and in the 
winter stand constantly in a wet garment ; and so. 
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left him proceed erer, continuing hie peiiauoee in 
eovcrifty/ Their prceenft repreeentaHvee are fthe 
Yiragi and Sanyasi. In the Ramayana they 
arc represented as lying in winter in cold water, 
living on dried leaves and water. Colonel Wade 
and Captain. Osborne Wei's witnesses to the 
interment alive, and disinterment, of a devotee 
aft Lahore in 1837, who was buried for six weeks 
in a closed chests It was suspended in a vault to 
avoid the attacks of white ants. The seal of 
Ranjit Singh was on the tomb. The systems of 
Hinduism and Buddhism encourage austerities; 
mid the reformers Sakhya Sinha, Kabir, Rama* 
nand, and Cband all favoured it. The idea seems 
to be connected with the prevailing belief as to 
transmigration, leading to the infliction of self- 
torture as penance for the sins of the former or 
present existence, in the hoi>c of absorption after 
the present term of life. The austerities are 
practise^ in the most varied form, from simple 
abstaining from marriage, to temporary or life- 
long tortures and voluntary suicide by arowning, 
burning, placing tbeiiiRelves beneath the great 
wbccla of idol cars. The tortures at the Holi 
festival, the deaths in the Ganges and at the 
Jaganath car, the prostrations for a pilgrimage 
around the hill of Gc>vardhan, ore of this kind; 
and in 1866, a Hindu ascetic was sitting in a cave 
at the editor’s visit to Ellora, where he was said to 
have sat for five years. 

OYMNOSPORIA SPINOSA. //. /. 

Bftdlo, .... Beab. Parmiaun, . • • Ravi. 

Li, Katnla, . . Ohenad. Kadewar, . . SUTLKJ. 

Kandiari, . . Jhelcm. Buragh*zai, * . . Tr.*S. 

Lap, Pataki, . Kanoba. Kharazya, . . » „ 

A shrub with strong spines ; common Trans- 
Indus, in Salt Range to 5000 feet, and to 8500 
feet in the low valleys of the Outer Himalaya. The 
smoke of the seeds is said to be good for toothache. 

GYMNURUS RAFFLESII of Borneo, resembles 
a cross between the pig and polecat. — WalL p. 89. 

GYMODACTYLuS, a genus of reptiles, Of 
which the following are known in India, viz. 

O. triedrus.(7tAr., Ceylon. O. Malabarions, Jtrdon^ 
Q, pulchelius, Qmy^ Pe* Malabar. 

nnng, Sing^>ore. G. llttoralia, Jml., Mala* 

O. fnenatua, OHift Ceylon. bar. 

G. Kandianu8,irr/., Ceylon Q. Dcocaneniia, GfAr., 
O. Myaoriensia, Jerdon. Dekhan. 

O. IiidicuB, Oroy, Neil- O; varie^tna, Blyth, 

ghorricA. Moulmein. 

GYNANDROPSIS PENTAPHYLLA. D.C. 

O. affinia, Blume, Olcome pcntaphylla, JAnn, 

Hhoila hurbnrna, . Beko. Yallo kire, . • « Tam. 
Kamala. Kat kodtikn, „ Nai kadnga, Nai vella, „ 
Kara vella, . . Malsal. Vaminta, .... 

An annual flowering plant of fhe order Cap- 
l>aridaccm, grows in the East and ^yest Indies 
and America. The leaves of the wild plant are 
eaten in curries ; bruised and applied to the skin, 
they act ns a rubefacient, and produce a very 
abundant serous exudation, affording the relief 
derived from a blister, without its inoonvenienocs. 
This freedom from inconvenience in not, however, 
always experi<*nced. l>r. Wight once saw exten- 
sive vesication produced, by the application of the 
leaves of this plant as a discuiicnt to an incipient 
Iwil, The previously existing inflammation of the 
skin probably gave rise to this extensive action. 
This and other species are very pretty, and grow 
well in a light rich soil. The colours of the flowers 
arc white, red, purple, and yellow. Aft lAhore, the 


seeds are used by the hakims in convulsions ; those 
of Cleoine viscida are said to be anthelmintic.-^ 
Honigh,; Roxb.; Voigt ; Riddell ;Jaffrey; Wight 
GYNOCARDIA ODORATA. Lindkg. 

Chaultnoogra odorafta, Boxb, 

Talien*noe, . . . Buax. | Petar ftcura, . . . Hind, 
TA'fung'tsM, . . Chin. | Gbaulmoofra, HiMD.,Pxa. 

Tliis is a native of Sylheft, is met with on fthe 
banks of streams in the Toungboo forests, and 
also throughout India generdly. It grows to a 
suDc equalnng the large-rise mango tree. When 
full grown it may be compared to the great maple 
or sycamore, Acer pseudo-platanus. It blossoms 
in April and May, and the seed ripens at the close 
of the year. When the fruit is gathered, the seed 
is carefully taken out, dried, and sold to -the native 
dealers in drugs, at about five rupees the maund 
of 84 lbs. Its seeds are medicioal, and have been 
recommended for tapeworm ; and an ointment 
prepared from them is a favourite application 
among native practitioners for the treatment of 
several cutaneous diseases, especially herpes and 
tinea. The seeds, Ta-fung-tsze. Cbin., are used by 
the Chinese in lepro^, syphilis, lipoma, and worma. 
The seeds are sold in the basars in Inaia^ at about 
138. 4d. per cwt ; they yield by expression about 
10 per cent of a thick bland fixed oil, having a 
peculiar smell and taste. They are varioOs in shape, 
nearly oval, smooth, grey, hard ; embryo, white. 
For extemri application, they are beaten up with 
ghi or clarified butter, and applied to the diseased 
cutaneous surfaces three times daily. The ex- 

f rcBsed oil is prized in the treatment of leprosy In 
ndia, also in scrofula and phthisis. The surfaces 
of the uloers are dressed with the oil, while a six- 

f rain pill of the seed is given three times a day. 

he dose of the latter is gradually increased to 
twice the original Quantity. One draefam given 
to a dog caused violent vomiting in 15 minutes. 
The expressed oil is sometimes given internally, in 
I doses of five or six minims. large doses are 
apt to produce nausea and vomiting. Its wood is 
adapted for fancy work and cabinet-making.—* 
RoxL ; Ed. New Phil. Mag., 1856 ; O^Sh.: ^PCL 
GYPSUM. Shih-kau, Si-li-shih, of the Chinese, 
is a native sulphate of lime. It occurs as selen- 
ite, plaster - 01 • paris, alabaster or snowy gyp*- 
I sum, radiated gypsum, and satin spar or fibrous 
gypsum. Extensive beds of crystalline and fibrous 
gypsum and selenite occur near Ennore, the Red 
HillB, Ootatoor. Nellore, Tiagur, Madura, Banga- 
lore, Sadras, Masulipatam, Hyderabad, and other 
localities. It can be purchased in most bazars in 
India under the name of Kulnar and Karp<mra 
silasit, and is used in small doses as a medicine : 
but tile natives do not appear to be acquainte<t 
with its use in taking casts, plastering, and house 
decoration, or in manufactunng Keene’s cement 
It occurs very abundantly in the Madras Presidency, 
in the form of fibrous and crystalline gypsums, 
both free from carbonate of lime, and well suited 
for the manufacture of plaster-of -paris for moulds, 
biinlH, Ktaines, or oniaments. 

Gypsum of great purity was described by Hr. 
Jameson as occurring aft Jalalpur, recommended 
for public buildings and ornamental works. In 
the western parts of Marwar are extensive rocks 
of earthy ana granular sulphate of lime. Selenite 
occurs in various places in Kattyawar, and aft 
Dbolgaon in fthe Rajpipla country. Granular gyp- 
sum hi found near me nanks of the Tennsscrim, m 



GYPSUM. 
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about lat. 1 3‘' 40' N. A fine variety of fibrous gyp- 
sum (Sha-kounp, CiiiN.) is brought to Burma from 
China. They use it in medicine, and say it is very 
cooling. This occurs in China, In the districts of 
Hu- pen and Yun-yang-fu, Szo-chuen, Yun-nan, 
and Shan-tung. Gypsum is brought to Canton in 
abundance from the N.AV. of the province, and is 
ground into powder in mills. It is not used as 
manure by the Chinese, but is mixed with oil to 
form a cenient for paying boats after they have been 
caulked. The powder is employed as a dentifrice, 
a cosmetic, ana a medicine, and sometimes also is 
boiled to make a gruel in fevers, under the idea 
that it is cooling. Its employment in colouring 
tea and adulterating the Ping-fa, or powder sugar, 
is attributable to other motives tnan a wisli to 
injure the consumers. 

Gypsum is named from y^, earth, and to 
concoct, i.e. formed or concocted in the earth. The 
better sorts of Derbyshire gyjMum are employed 
in the Staffordshire potteries, as an ingredient in 
certain kinds of earthenware and porcelain, and 
also in making moulds for such articles of pottery 
as cannot be shaped on the common wheel. The 
finest pieces of this gypsum are reserved for orna- 
mental piu*po8C8, such 08 vases, small statues, etc., 
of Tvhicli a considerable manufacture exists in 
Derby. Gypsum in this form generally bears the 
name of alabaster ; gypsum, when calcined and 
reduced to powder, con be brought to a pulpy 
moss by admixture with water, and is the well- 
known plaster-of-paris. This mass very soon sets, 
or returns to the solid form, giving out, while in 
the act of doing so, a considerable degree of heat. 
Advantage is taken of this in the use of gypsum 
as a material for casting and taking impressions. 

A white granular gypsum, suited for sculpture, 
occurs in the Jummoo territory, and an alabaster 
from Spiti is a hard white granular gypsum. 
Gypsum occurs in the marl beds of the Devonian 
or primary strata of the Salt Range, In the 
gypsum of Mari, Knlabagh, and Sardi, beautiful 
regular quartz crystals occur, called Kalabagh and 
Mari diamonds. They are transparent, milky, or 
red. The Bohemian topaz of the Jbelum consist of 
small crystals of this quartz, in the form of dodeca- 
hedra, or double six-sided pyramids, but there is 
not the six-sided prism so characteristic of quartz. 
The Kalabagh diamonds are quartz in six-sided 
prisms, terminated by six-sidea pyramids 

An inferior alabaster occurs at Sardi and on 
Karuli mountain, erroneously called marble. 
Ijahore gypsum is called Sang-i-jarahat, alw Go- 
danti ; that of the Jheluin and liawul Find! is 
called Surma safed, a name usually applied to the 
carbonate of lime Makol. — Powell's liandh, ; Mad, 
A’x., 1857, Jur, Rep.; Simmonds; lomlinson; 
Mason; Williams' Middle Kingdom ; Smith. 
GYPSY. 

Ohajar, Gbajari, . Abab. Asinglmn of Middle Ages. 
Marini of . .Bokhara. Oigani, Mold., Skrv., Sol. 
Tartar, Tatar, DAit., Nor. Kara-chi,Kara-shmar,PJER. 
Heidenen fidolatora), Dot. Luri. Lull, Lohari, „ 

Egyptien, Bohemien, Fb. Kauli, 

Ztoener, • . . Gkr. Cygana, Cigwos, . Fort. 
Aringhan,MoDERK Greek. Tezengani, Tringsni, Bus. 
Nai’h, Beria, Kanjur, Hn. Caird, Tinker, . Scotch. 

Oingany, Cygani, . Hu no. Ginano, Sp. 

Ocygri, Tzyani, . ,, Spakaring,. . . . Sw. 

Pharaoh-nepek Ricinari, Nuri, . . Syr. 

(Pharaoha people), ,, Chingana, . Syr., Turk. 

Zingari, It. Tziaghi Bucharest, „ 

Zingaresoo (language), „ Bessarabian, . wallach. 
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Tliey callihomaelveH Rom, Romani, Roumnn-eha], 
or Riirana-chul, two Hindi words, meaning field- 
walkers. Their primitive name is said tol»oTzcngari. 

Gypsies did not leave India before a.t>. 1000. 
They entered Europe through Greece, were in 
Crete in 1822, in Corfu in 1846, and in Wallachia 
in 1370. Who arc their Indian remnants, if any, is 
venr doubtful; but Nat*h, Bazigar, Dorn, Kornwa. 
and Yorkal have been named, and in Persia and 
the Turkonian country, the Kauli and Kara-chi. 
Their number amounts to about five millions, lialf a 
million being in Europe. But races witii similar 
habits are found throughout NortKorn Africa and 
great part of Central, Southern, andEastcjrn Asia, 
ostensibly working as tinkers, smiths, farriers, 
dealers in horses, and naturally familiar with them; 
without religion, unscrupulous thieves ; women, 
fortune-tellers, especially by chiromancy ; eating 
animals which have dhid a natural death; flay 
animals, carry corpses, make mats, baskets, and 
small articles of wood ; show great skill as dancers, 
musicians, singers, acrobats; and there is hardly 
a travelling company of such performers, or a 
theatre in Europe or America, m which there is 
not at least one person with some Romany blood. 
Their hair remains black to advanced ago, and 
they retain it longer than do Europeans or ordin- 
ary oricntala 

The gypsies of Bokhara and on the banks of the 
Zar-afsfaan river chiefly dwell in tents made of biax, 
a coarse cotton stuff. The gypsies in the N. parts 
of Persia lead a wandering life, but always aloof 
from the other erratic trib^ ; and they go by the 
name of Karachi, from the Turkish work Kara, 
meaning black. They exercise the trade of tinkers, 
and are consulted at times as horse doctors ; but 
they are in general looked down upon by the 
inhabitants settled in towns and villages, and even 
by the other wandering tribes. In Kermanshah 
and Kurdistan, where their number is very con- 
siderable, they also lead a vagabond life, and are 
known by the denominations of Susmani and 
Kanli. In Ardclan, which is the Persian Kurdi- 
stan, there is a large village near Senneh inhabited 
solely by the Susmani. ^eir women arc like the 
Indian Bayadere, and dance at the Persian majalis 
or asscmblicB, to the music which their husbands 
perform on some stringed instruments. There are 
several Iliyat tribes in Persia, the sound of whose 
names bear some resemblance with Zidane. These 
are the Zengheneb, once a very connderable, and 
until now reckoned a very noble, Kurdish tribe of 
Kermanshah. A branch of them was also trans- 
planted by Nadir Shah into Luristan, where 
another tribe of the same name of Zengheneb, 
though of Lurish origin, is established. 

A singular class of wanderers, known by the 
name of Mayadds, visited Lahore in 1868. They 
spoke a peculiar language among themselves, 
though when within earshot of Europeans and 
Indians they spoke Persian. The Mayadds were 
always armed on reaching the Indian frontier, a 
fact for which they accounted by saying that they 
were Shiahs, whom the Sunni sect sometimes man- 
age to sell as slaves. * When,’ says Dr. Lietner, * I 
visited their encampment, their frantic gesticula- 
tions, and the hurling of children by one woman to 
another in order to emphasize her rage, reminded me 
of a scene recorded in my account of the gypsies of 
Turk^, » . • whenacase was decided in favour ol 
that side in a tribal contention, which could dance 
79 
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iiKMi obfloenel;^ and uso tiic strongest expressions 
whilst advocating their own cause.' Others of the 
same tribe appear to have visited I^hore in 1870. 

In a work on Bokhara^ Mr. Khanikoff alludes to I 
three trabes established there, which, ho thinks, 
belong to j»he gypsy race. I’hey are called Jughi, 
Mezeng, and Lull ; and though outwardly profess- 
ing Manomedanism, seem to have no religion at all. 
General Fcrrier mentions that the gypsies in Persia 
lead a wandering life; each band is independent; 
they preserve their own ideas of caste as a peculiar 
people, and with them the dirtiest habits ; live 
upon next to nothing, and detest a regular life 
and a fixed place of abode. There arc more than 
16,000 families of gypsies dispersed over vai ious 
provinces of Persia, paying a heavy tax to the 
Government. They are called Kauli, also Fal-sen, 
or fortune-tellers ; also Kalbir*band, or sieve- 
makers, because this is their principal occupation; 
these, their wives, who do not hide their faces, 
sell from door to door. General Ferrier at Rnbat 
Abdullah Khan cainc on a camp of Kal-bir- 
band gipsies, and the moment they perceived the 
travellers they called off their dogs, who were 
replaced by the women and children, vociferous 
for alms. It was impossible to proceed a step, 
for they hung on the feg^, clothes, and bridles of 
the travellers, and completely liamporcd them ; 
they were absolutely forced to comply with their 
clamorous demands. Tlio women had sunburnt 
complexions ; they were tall, with finely developed 
forms, which they cared as little to conceal as they 
did their faces. The men were seated at a little 
distance, making sieves, and apparently quite 
unconcerned about the proceedings of their wives. 
These gypsies had the same wandering instincts 
like all others he met with in Asia. 

In Egypt, Uie men are mostly blacksmiths, 
braziers, and tinkers, or itinerant sellers of the 
wares which are made by others of this class, 
particularly of trumpery trinkets of brass, etc. 
Borne gypsies also follow the occupation of phail- 
wans or gymnasts, performing feats of strength 
and dexterity. Mrtfly of the women are fortune- 
tellers. They dress like the females of the lower 
class, but always go about the streets with unveiled 
faces. Their cry is, * I perform divination.’ Some 
of tlieso gypsy women also erj^ * Nedukk-wa-u'- 
taliir ! ' We tattoo and circumcise. 

Professor Sayce says (ii. p. 76) that the 
gypsies passed successively through Persia, 
Armenia, Greece, Roumania, Hungary, and Bo- 
hemia, whence they dispersed towanls Germany, 
Poland, Russia, S^ndmavia, Italy, Spain, Eng- 
land, and Scotland. The later researches of Potts, 
Miclosich, and others leave no doubt as to the Indian 
origin of the gypsies. Many of the individual words 
are identical in Gypsy and Hindustani ; but the 
grammar of the first-mentioned language, as 
shown in the mutilated form which remains in 
English Romany and the more perfect system 
of the Turkish Chingiand, is quite different from 
most of the modem vernaculars of India, and has 
but few points of contact with the older dialects. 
Bomewhm about the year 420 A.P., a number of 


strolling minstrels did find their way into Perma ; 
they were called Luri, and arc described by Fir- 
diisi in terms which might equally well apply to 
a band of English Romanies. The word Luri is 
still used in Persia for strolling minstrels and 
vagabonds ; and, under the form Nuri, it is the 
generic appellation of gypsies in Syria and Egypt. 
Arab historians speak of these people under tno 
alternative name of Zutt, which is with much rea- 
son believed to be a corruption of Jat Gypsies 
in Europe are porhi^ the only race who will eat 
animals that have died a natural death. Mnllo 
baulo, or * deotl pig,’ is their favourite delicacy. 

In 1844, three years after the appearance of 
Borrow’s Zincali, or Gypsies of Spain, Dr. A. F. 
Pot^, of Hnlle, issued a work, entitled Die Zig- 
euner in Europa und Aslen. Later on. Professor 
Miclosich of Vienna published in parts an ex- 
haustive treatise, Ueber die Mundarten und die 
Wauderungen der Zigeuner Europas; and in 1870 
Dr. Paspati publishSl, in French, at Constanti- 
nople, a magnificent monogram on the language 
and literature of the Turkish gypsies, with the 
title Etudes sur les Tchingiands. The Romany 
language is spoken with the greatest purity by 
the gypsies of the Ottoman empire. M. Paul 
Bataillard has also made a valuable contribution 
towards the ethnolo^ and history of the Romany 
race, in his I’A pparition des Bohdmiens en Europe 
(1844). Of those who have followed Borrow in 
his investigations of the English gypsy dialect and 
traditions, the most noteworthy are Mr. Charles G. 
Lcland (Ilans Breitmann), Dr. Ilatli Smart; and Dr. 
Smart’s Dialect of the English Gypsies. A volume 
of ballads in Romany and Englisb was compiled 
jointly by jMr. Leland, Professor E. H. Palmer, and 
Mies J anet Tuckey. — Lane ; Ferrier's Journ. ; Pot- 
linger' s Travels; De Bodc's Travels; Peschell; 
Sayce^ p. 76. 

GYPSY APPLE. Popowich speaks of the 
gypsy apple ns a small black fruit unfit to be 
eaten. A fruit was shown to Baron de Bode in 
the forests of the Zagros mountains, on the road 
from Kerraanshah to Baghdad, called by the natives 
Angur-i-Kauli. It grows on the mazu or gall-tree, 
of a yellowish transparent colour. On account of 
its glutinous property, is sometimes used as glue.- 

GYRINOPS WALLA. Omrtn. Walla, Singh. 
A very elegant little tree, common about Bada- 
gam, near Galle, and the warmer parts of the 
south of Ceylon. The bark yields a very strong 
fibre. — BeadomCy FL Sylv, p. 303, 

GYROCARPUS JACQUIKI. Boxh. 

Q. Amerioanus, Jacq, I G. sphenoptenu, JB. JBr» 

G. Asiaticus, WiUde, | G. rugoaus, It, Br, 

G. aouminatuB, Meissn, | 

This tree is widely distributed throughout the 
world. It is called Tanaku and Komar pulki in 
Telugu, and Zaitun in Hindustani. The wood is 
very light, soft, and white, and is much used at 
Gondapilly, in the Northern Circars, for making 
light cavadie boxes and toys, and ft takes paint ana 
varnish well. It is also preferred before all other 
woods for making catamarans; necklaces and 
rosaries are made mm the seed.— 


HOnniBUM AUD QIBB, XDIMBVRdH, 
aiMTERS TO Hsa majksty’s BTATIOBKRV OrriCG. 
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